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PREPAC. 


IT will be a sufficient reward for much thought and labour if 
this edition is accepted by competent critics as throwing some 
new light on a play of great and varied beauty. The reception 
given to the Oedipus Tyrannus has been an encouragement to 
believe that not a few scholars, both at home and abroad, are in 
sympathy with one distinctive aim which is proposed to the 
present edition of Sophocles. That aim is thoroughness of 
interpretation, in regard alike to the form and to the matter. 
Such exegesis is in no way opposed to the proper use of con- 
jectural emendation, but seeks to control conjecture by a clear 
apprehension of the author's meaning and by a critical ap- 
preciation of his language. Rash conjecture constantly arises 
from defective understanding. 

The Oedipus Coloneus has its share of textual problems, as 
the following pages will show. But, for the modern student, it 
is more especially a play which demands exegesis. There are 
two reasons for this. One is the nature of the fable. The other 
is the circumstance ‘that, of all extant Greek tragedies, this is 
the most intimately Attic in thought and feeling. Both these 
characteristics are illustrated by the Introduction and the 


Commentary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. At the close of the Oedipus Tyrannus the situation is Situation 
briefly this. By the fact of the guilt which has been brought “tro ™ 
home to him Oedipus is tacitly considered to have forfeited the Zyrannu 
throne. His two sons being still young boys, their maternal 
uncle, Creon, succeeds to the direction of affairs. The self- 
blinded Oedipus, in his first agony of horror and despair, 
beseeches Creon to send him away from Thebes. Let him no 
longer pollute it by his presence: let him perish in the wilds of 
Cithaeron, as his parents would have had it. Creon replies that 
he cannot assume the responsibility of acceding to the wish of 
Oedipus: the oracle at Delphi must be consulted. If Apollo 
says that Oedipus is to be sent away from Thebes, then it shall 
be done. 

Sophocles supposes a long interval—some twenty years, Events of 
perhaps—between the two dramas of which Oedipus is the hero. ie poe 
As the exile himself says, ‘’Tis little to uplift old age, when ne the 
youth was ruined.’ We have to make out the events of this 


interval, as best we can, from stray hints in the Coloneus’, 


1 The Greek title of the play is Oldirous érl Kodwvg,—the prep. meaning ‘az,’ 
as in such phrases as én’ éoxdpy (Od. 7. 160), émi Apacs, etc. It is cited by the 
authors of the Arguments as 6 éml KoAwy@ Oldlrous (pp. 3 ff.). The earlier play 
was doubtless called simply Oidtrovs by Sophocles,—Tvpavvos having been a later 
addition (cp. O. 7. p. 4): but the second play required a distinguishing epithet, 
and the words éri Ko\wv@ must be ascribed to the poet himself. 

The traditional Latin.'title, ‘Oedipus Coloneus,’ is from Cic. De Sen. 7 § 21, 
where it occurs in the accus., Oedipum Coloneum. Did Cicero intend Coloneum 
to represent Koddvewov or Kodwvéa? In other words, ought we to pronounce 
‘Colonéus’ or ‘ Coloneus’? 

1. In favour of the former view, which seems much the more probable, we 
may observe two points. (i) In De Fiz. 5. 1 § 3 Cicero writes: ‘Nam me ipsum 


Expulsion 
of 
Oedipus. 
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The promise with which Creon pacified Oedipus at the end 
of the Zyrannus does not appear to have been fulfilled. The 
oracle was not consulted as to whether Oedipus should remain 
at Thebes. He remained there; and, as the lapse of time 
softened his anguish, the blind and discrowned sufferer learned 
to love the seclusion of the house in which he had once reigned 
so brilliantly. Creon continued to act as regent. But at last a 
change took place in the disposition of the Thebans, or at least 
in Creon’s. A feeling grew up that Thebes was harbouring a 
defilement, and it was decided to expel Oedipus. There is no 


huc modo venientem convertebat ad sese Coloneus ille locus, cuius incola Sophocles 
ob oculos obversabatur; quem scis quam admirer, quamque eo delecter.’ There, 
Jocus Coloneus, as a periphrasis for Colonus, represents témros Kohwveros, not Témos 
Kodwvets. (ii) Kodwveds (properly, a demesman of Colonus, Corp. Juscr. 172- 42) 
would not have been appropriate in the title of this play, since it would have implied 
that Oedipus had been resident at Colonus. In the I'Aados Ilorvuevs of Aeschylus 
(Nauck, Zrag. Fragm. 34—41) Glaucus was supposed to have had a fixed abode 
at Potniae. On the other hand, Coloneus, as=KoNwveos, might well have been 
used by Cicero to express the same sense as é7l Kodwyg@ (which would have been 
more closely rendered by ad Colonum),—‘at Colonus,’ ‘connected with it.’ The 
Greek adjectives in evos which Cicero transliterates usually answer to names of 
persons, not of places (as De Fin. 2. 7 § 20 Aristippeo ; ib. § 22 Epicurea); but 
here he could hardly have used Colonensis, which would have suggested a native — 
or inhabitant of the place. 

2. While decidedly preferring the view just stated, I must, however, also notice 
what can fairly be said in favour of the other view,—that by Coloneum Cicero meant 
Kodwvéa. (i) In Zusc. Disp. 5. 12 § 34 he has Zeno Citiews=Kurie’s (for which 
Gellius uses Cvtiensts): in De Div. 2. 42 § 88 Scylax Halicarnasseus="AN«ap- 
vagoeds (for which Livy uses Hualicarnassensis, and Tacitus Halicarnassius);—as 
similarly, he sometimes retains Greek forms in irys or udrns (De Wat. 1. 23 § 63 
Abderites Protagoras: ib. § 29 Diogenes Afolloniates). Hence, the nomin. Oedipus 
Coloneus, if it had occurred in Cicero, might well have stood for Oidizrovs Kodwvevs. 
(ii) With regard to the accus. of Latin adjectives taken from Greek forms in evs, 


cp. Cic. ad Att. 7. 3 § 10, Venio ad Peiraeea; in quo magis reprehendendus sum, 


quod homo Romanus Piraeea scripserim, non Piraeewm (sic enim omnes nostri 
locuti sunt).’ It may, indeed, be said that, if he wrote Piraeea, he might also have 
ventured on Colonea: but more weight seems due to the other fact,—that, if he 
had represented Kodwvéa by Coloneum he would have been warranted by Roman 
usage. It is just possible, then, that by Coloneum Cicero meant Kodwvéa, though 
it seems much more likely that he meant Koddyveuov. [The form Kodwvecos does 
not seem to be actually extant in Greek. In the scholia on vv. 60, 65 of the play 
the men of Colonus are called Ko\wviarat, probably a corruption of KoAwvira. The 
latter term was applied by Hypereides to the artisans frequenting the Colonus 
Agoraeus (Pollux 7. 132), and is mis-written Ko\wvatrac in Harpocration. | 
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mandate, is incompatible with the tenor of the story, since 
Oedipus could not then have charged the whole blame on 
Thebes. One circumstance of his expulsion was bitter to him 
above all the rest. His two sons, who had now reached man- 
hood, said not a word in arrest of his doom. 

But his two daughters were nobly loyal. Antigone went 
forth from Thebes with her blind father,—his sole attendant,— 
and thenceforth shared the privations of his lot, which could now 
be only that of a wandering mendicant. Ismene stayed at 
Thebes, but it was in order to watch the course of events 
there in her father’s interest. We hear of one occasion, at 
least, on which she risked a secret journey for the purpose 
of acquainting him with certain oracles which had just been 
received. The incident marks the uneasy feeling with which 
the Thebans still regarded the blind exile, and their unwilling- 
ness that he should share such light on his own destiny as they 
could obtain from Apollo. 

Oedipus had now grown old in his destitute wanderings, 
when a sacred mission sent from Thebes to Delphi brought back 
an oracle concerning him which excited a lively interest in the 
minds of his former subjects. It was to the effect that the The new 
welfare of Thebes depended on Oedipus, not merely while he i, 
lived, but also after his death. The Thebans now conceived the 
desire of establishing Oedipus somewhere just beyond their 
border. In this way they thought that they would have him 
under their control, while at the same time they would avoid the 
humiliation of confessing themselves wrong, and receiving him | 
back to dwell among them. Their main object was that, on 
his death, they might secure the guardianship of his grave. 

The new oracle obviously made an opportunity for the sons 
of Oedipus at Thebes, if they were true to their banished father. 
They could urge that Apollo, by this latest utterance, had 
condoned any pollution that might still be supposed to attach 
to the person of Oedipus, and had virtually authorised his re- 
call to his ancient realm. Thebes could not be defiled by the 
presence of a man whom the god had declared to be the arbiter 
of its fortunes. 


. of an oracle as the cause; indeed, the idea of a divine 
<j 
. 
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The strife 
between 
the sons. 


Analysis 
of the play. 


I. Pro- 
logue : 
I—116. 
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Unhappily, the sons—Polyneices and Eteocles—were no — 


longer in a mood to hear the dictates of filial piety. When they 
had first reached manhood, they had been oppressed by a sense 
of the curse on their family, and the taint on their own birth. 
They had wished to spare Thebes the contamination of their 
rule; they had been desirous that the regent,—their uncle 
Creon,—should become king. But presently,—‘ moved by some 
god, and by a sinful mind,—compelled by the inexorable Fury 
of their house,—they renounced these intentions of wise self- 
denial. Not only were they fired with the passion for power, 
but they fell to striving with each other for the sole. power. 
Eteocles, the younger’ brother, managed to win over the citi- 
zens. The elder brother, Polyneices, was driven out of Thebes. 
He went to Argos, where he married the daughter of king 
Adrastus. All the most renowned warriors of the Peloponnesus 
became his allies, and he made ready to lead a great host 
against Thebes. But, while the mightiest chieftains were mar- 
shalling their followers in his cause, the voices of prophecy 
warned him that the issue of his mortal feud depended on the 
blind and aged beggar whom, years before, he had coldly seen 
thrust out from house and home. That side would prevail 
which Oedipus should join. 

§ 2. This is the moment at which our play begins. The 
action falls into six principal divisions or chapters, marked off, 
as usual, by choral lyrics. 

The scene, which remains the same throughout the play, is 
at Colonus, about a mile and a quarter north-west of Athens. 
We are in front of a grove sacred to the Furies,—here wor- 
shipped under a propitiatory name, as the Eumenides or Kindly 
Powers. While the snow still lingers on distant hills (v. 1060), 
the song of many nightingales is already heard from the 
thick covert of this grove in the Attic plain; we seem to 
breathe the air of a bright, calm day at the beginning of April? 


1 See note on v. 375. 

* The dates of the nightingale’s arrival in Attica, for the years indicated, are thus 
given by Dr Kriiper, the best authority on the birds of Greece (‘ Griechische Jahr- 
zeiten’ for 1875, Heft 11., p. 243):—March 29 (1867), April 13 (1873), April 6 
(1874). The dates for several other localities in the Hellenic countries (Acarnania— 
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_ The blind Oedipus, led by Antigone, enters on the left hand of 
the spectator. He is in the squalid garb of a beggar-man,— 


carrying a wallet, wherein to put alms (v. 1262); the wind plays 


_ with his unkempt white hair ; the wounds by which, in the prime 


of manhood, he had ddestiensed his sight, have left ghastly traces 
on the worn face; but there is a certain nobleness in his look 
and bearing which tempers the beholdet’s sense of pity or re- 
pulsion. The old man is tired with a long day’s journey ; they 
have heard from people whom they met on the way that they 
are near Athens, but they do not know the name of the spot at 
which they have halted. Antigone seats her father on a rock 
which is just within the limits of the sacred grove. As she is 
about to go in search of information, a man belonging to Co- 
lonus appears. Oedipus is beginning to accost him, when the 
stranger cuts his words short by a peremptory. command to 
come off the sacred ground. ‘To whom is it sacred?’ Oedipus 
asks. To the Eumenides, is the reply. On hearing that 
name, Oedipus invokes the grace of those goddesses, and 
declares that he will never leave the rest which he has found. 
He begs the stranger to summon Theseus, the king of Athens, 
‘that by a small service he may find a great gain.’ The stranger, 
who is struck by the noble mien of the blind old man, says that 
he will go and consult the people of Colonus ; and meanwhile he 
tells Oedipus to stay where he is. 

Left alone with Antigone, Oedipus utters a solemn and very 
beautiful prayer to the Eumenides, which discloses the motive of 
his refusal to leave the sacred ground. In his early manhood, 
when he inquired at Delphi concerning his parentage, Apollo . 
predicted the calamities which awaited him; but also promised 


Parnassus—Thessalonica—Olympia—Smyrna), as recorded by the same observer for 
two years in each case, all range between March 27 and April 15. For this reference 
I am indebted to Professor Alfred Newton, F.R.S., of Cambridge. The male birds 
(who alone sing) arrive some days before the females, as is usually the case with 
migratory birds, and sing as soon as they come. Thus it is interesting to notice that 
the period of the year at which the nightingale’s song would first be heard in Attica 
coincides closely with the celebration of the Great Dionysia, in the last days of March 
and the first days of April (C. Hermann Gr. Ant. U1. 59. 6). If the play was 
produced at that festival, the allusions to the nightingale (vv. 18, 671) would have 
been felt as specially appropriate to the season. 


Parodos: 
117—253- 


Il. First 
episode : 
254—6067. 
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him rest, so soon as he should reach ‘a seat of the Awful God- 


desses’? There he should close his troubled life; and along with 
the release, he should have this reward,—power to benefit the 
folk who sheltered him, and to hurt the folk who had cast him 
out. And when his end was near, there should bea sign from the 
sky. Apollo and the Eumenides themselves have led him’ to 
this grove: he prays the goddesses to receive him, and to give 
him peace. 

Hardly has his prayer been spoken, when Antigone hears 
footsteps approaching, and retires with her father into the covert 
of the grove. 


The elders of Colonus, who form the Chorus, now enter 


the orchestra. They have heard that.a wanderer has entered 
the grove, and are in eager search for the perpetrator of so 
daring an impiety. Ocdipus, led by Antigone, suddenly dis- 
covers himself. His appearance is greeted with a cry of horror 
from the Chorus; but horror gradually yields to pity for his 
blindness, his age, and his misery. They insist, however, on 
his coming out of the sacred grove. If he is to speak to 
them, it must be on lawful ground. Before he consents, he 
exacts a pledge that he shall not be removed from the ground 
outside of the grove. They promise this. Antigone then guides 
him to a seat beyond the sacred precinct. The Chorus now ask 
him who he is. He implores them to spare the question; but 
their curiosity has been aroused. They extort an answer. No 
sooner has the name OEDIPUS passed his lips, than his voice is 
drowned in a shout of execration. They call upon him to leave 
Attica instantly. He won their promise by a fraud, and it is 
void. ‘They refuse to hear him. Antigone makes an imploring 
appeal. 

In answer to her appeal, the Chorus say that they pity both 
father and daughter, but fear the gods still more; the wanderers 
must go. 

Oedipus now speaks with powerful eloquence, tinged at first 
with bitter scorn. Is this the traditional compassion of Athens 
for the oppressed? They have lured him from his sanctuary, 
and now they are driving him out of their countr y,—for fear of 
what? Simply of his name. He is free from moral euilt, He 


a 
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brings a blessing for Athens. What it is, he will reveal when 
their king arrives—The Chorus agree to await the decision of 
Theseus. He will come speedily, they are sure, when he hears 


_ the name of Oedipus. 


At this moment, Antigone descries the approach of her sister 
Ismene, who has come from Thebes with tidings for her father. 
Ismene tells him of the fierce strife which has broken out be- 
tween her brothers,—and how Polyneices has gone to Argos. 
Then she mentions the new oracle which the Thebans have just 
received,—that their welfare depends on him, in life and death. 
Creon will soon come, she adds, in the hope of enticing him 


back. 


Oedipus asks whether zs sons knew of this oracle. ‘Yes,’ 
she reluctantly answers. At that answer, the measure of his 
bitterness is full: he breaks into a prayer that the gods may 
hear him, and make this new strife fatal to both brothers alike. 
And then, turning to the Chorus, he assures them that he is 
destined to be a deliverer of Attica: for his mind is now made 
up; he has no longer any doubt where his blessing, or his curse, 
is to descend. The Chorus, in reply, instruct him how a proper 
atonement may be made to the Eumenides for his trespass on 
their precinct ; and Ismene goes to perform the prescribed rites 
in a more distant part of the grove. 


Here follows a lyric dialogue between the Chorus and (Kommo: 


Oedipus. They question him on his past deeds, and he patheti- 
cally asserts his moral innocence. 

Theseus now enters, on the spectator’s right hand, as coming 
from Athens. Addressing Oedipus as ‘son of Laius,’ he assures 
him, with generous courtesy, of protection and sympathy; he 
has himself known what it is to be an exile. Oedipus explains 
his desire. He craves to be protected in Attica while he lives, 
and to be buried there when he is dead. He has certain benefits 
to bestow in return; but these will not be felt until after his 
decease. He fears that his sons will seek to remove him to 
Thebes. If Theseus promises to protect him, it must be at the 
risk of a struggle. Theseus gives the promise. He publicly 
adopts Oedipus as a citizen. He then leaves the scene. 

Oedipus having now been formally. placed under the pro- 
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First tection of Athens, the Chorus appropriately celebrate the land — 
stasimon: which has become his home. Beginning with Colonus, they 


a pass to themes of honour for Attica at large,—the olive, created 
by Athena and guarded by Zeus,—the horses and horsemanship 
of the land, gifts of Poseidon,—and his other gift, the empire of 
the sea. Of all the choral songs in extant Greek drama, this 
short ode is perhaps the most widely famous; a distinction | 
partly due, no doubt, to the charm of the subject, and especially 
to the manifest glow of a personal sentiment in the verses which 
describe Colonus; but, apart from this, the intrinsic poetical — 
beauty is of the highest and rarest order’. 

III. Se- As the choral praises cease, Antigone exclaims that the 

ae moment has come for proving that Athens deserves them. 

720— Creon enters, with an escort of guards. 

Ae His speech, addressed at first to the Chorus, is short, and 


skilfully conceived. They will not suppose that an old man 
like himself has been sent to commit an act of violence against 
a powerful State. No; he comes on behalf of Thebes, to plead 
with his aged kinsman, whose present wandering life is truly 
painful for everybody concerned. The honour of the city and 
of the family is involved. Oedipus should express his gratitude 
to Athens, and then return to a decent privacy ‘in the house of 
his fathers.’ 

With a burst of scathing indignation, Oedipus replies. They 
want him now; but they thrust him out when he was longing to 
stay. ‘In the house of his fathers!’ No, that is not their design. 
They intend to plant him somewhere just beyond their border, 
for their own purposes. ‘That portion is not for thee, he tells 
Creon, ‘but this,—my curse upon your land, ever abiding 
therein ;—and for my sons, this heritage—room enough in my 
realm, wherein—to die.’ 

Failing to move him, Creon drops the semblance of persua- 


* Dr Heinrich Schmidt, in his Comgosztionslehre, has selected this First Stasimon 
as a typical masterpiece of ancient choral composition, and has shown by a thorough 
analysis (pp. 428-—432) how perfect is the construction, alike from a metrical and 
from a properly lyric or musical point of view. ‘Da ist keine einzige Note unniitz, 
he concludes; ‘jeder Vers, jeder Satz, jeder Takt in dem schénsten rhythmischen 
Connexe.’ 
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sion. He bluntly announces that he already holds one hostage ; 

—Ismene, who had gone to perform the rites in the grove, has 
been captured by his guards ;—and he will soon have a second. 

He lays his hand upon Antigone. Another moment, and his 
attendants drag her from the scene. He is himself on the point 
of seizing Oedipus, when Theseus enters,—having been startled 
by the outcry, while engaged in a sacrifice at the neighbouring 
altar of Poseidon. 

On hearing what has happened, Theseus first sends a mes- 
sage to Poseidon’s altar, directing the Athenians who were 
present at the sacrifice to start in pursuit of Creon’s guards and 
the captured maidens—Then, turning to Creon, he upbraids 
him with his lawless act, and tells him that he shall not leave 
Attica until the maidens are restored. Creon, with ready effron- 
tery, replies that, in attempting to remove a polluted wretch 
from Attic soil, he was only doing what the Areiopagus itself 
would have wished to do; if his manner was somewhat rough, 
the violence of Oedipus was a provocation. This speech draws 
from Oedipus an eloquent vindication of his life, which is more 
than a mere repetition of the defence which he had already 
made to the Chorus. Here he brings out with vivid force 
the helplessness of man against fate, and the hypocrisy of his 
accuser.— Theseus now calls on Creon to lead the way, and 
show him where the captured maidens are,—adding a hint, 
characteristically Greek, that no help from Attic accomplices, 
shall avail him. Creon sulkily submits,—with a muttered menace 
of what he will do when he reaches home. Hxeunt Theseus and 
his attendants, with Creon, on the spectator’s left. 

The Chorus imagine themselves at the scene of the coming Second 
fray, and predict the speedy triumph of the rescuers,—invoking pea. 
the gods of the land to help. A beautiful trait of this ode is 1095. 
the reference to the ‘torch-lit strand’ of Eleusis, and to the 
mysteries which the initiated poet held in devout reverence. 

At the close of their chant, the Chorus give Oedipus the IV. Thir 
welcome news that they see his daughters approaching, escorted es 
by Theseus and his followers. The first words of Antigone to 1210. 
her blind father express the wish that some wonder-working 
god could enable him to see their brave deliverer; and then, 
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with much truth to nature, father and daughters are allowed to _ 
forget for a while that anyone else is present. When at last 
Oedipus turns to thank Theseus, his words are eminently noble, 
and also touching. His impulse is to salute his benefactor by 
kissing his cheek, but it is quickly checked by the thought that — 
this is not for him; no, nor can he permit it, if Theseus would. _ 
The line drawn by fate, the line which parts him and his from 
human fellowship, is rendered only more sacred by gratitude. 

At this point we may note, in passing, a detail of dramatic 
economy. The story of the rescue would have been material 
for a brilliant speech, either by Theseus, or, before his entrance, 
by a messenger. But the poet’s sense of fitness would not allow 
him to adorn an accident of the plot at the cost of curtailing an 
essential part,—viz., the later scene with Polyneices, which must 
have been greatly abridged if a narrative had been admitted 
here. So, when Antigone is questioned by her father as to the 
circumstances of the rescue, she refers him to Theseus; and 
Theseus says that it is needless for zz to vaunt his own deeds, 
since Oedipus can hear them at leisure from his daughters. 

There is a matter, Theseus adds, on which he should like to 
consult Oedipus. A stranger, it seems, has placed himself as a 
suppliant at the altar of Poseidon. This happened while they 
were all away at the rescue, and no one knows anything about 
the man. He is not from Thebes, but he declares that he is a 
kinsman of Oedipus, and prays for a few words with him. It is 
only guessed whence he comes; can Oedipus have any relations 
at Argos? Oedipus remembers what Ismene told him; he 
knows who it is; and he implores Theseus to spare him the 
torture of hearing ¢az voice. But Antigone’s entreaties prevail. 
Theseus leaves the scene, in order to let the suppliant know that 
the interview will be granted. 

The choral ode which fills the pause glances forward rather 
than backward, though it is suggested by the presage of some 
new vexation for Oedipus. It serves to turn our thoughts to- 
wards the approaching end.—Not to be born is best of all; the 
next best thing is to die as soon as possible. And the extreme 
of folly is the desire to outlive life’s joys. Behold yon aged and 
afflicted stranger,—lashed by the waves of trouble from east and 
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2 
- west, from south and north! But there is one deliverer, who 
4 comes to‘all at last. 
' Polyneices now enters,—not attended, like Creon, by guards, V. Fourth 
P but alone. He is shedding tears; he begins by uttering the ee 
_ deepest pity for his father’s plight, and the bitterest self- 1555. 
reproach.—Oedipus, with averted head, makes no reply.— 
Polyneices appeals to his sisters; will they plead for him? 
Antigone advises him to state in his own words the object of 
his visit—Then Polyneices sets forth his petition. His Argive 
allies are already gathered before Thebes. He has come as a 
_ suppliant to Oedipus, for himself, and for his friends too. 
Oracles say that victory will be with the side for which 
Oedipus may declare. Eteocles, in his pride at Thebes, -is 
mocking father and brother alike. ‘If thou assist me, I will 
soon scatter his power, and will stablish thee in thine own house, 
and stablish myself, when I have cast him out by force.’ 

Oedipus now breaks silence; but it is in order to let the 
Chorus know why he does so. His son, he reminds them, has 
- been sent to him by their king—Then, suddenly turning on 

Polyneices, he delivers an appalling curse, dooming both his 
sons to die at Thebes by each other’s hands. In concentrated 
force of tragic passion this passage has few rivals. The great 
scene is closed by a short dialogue between Polyneices and his 
elder sister,—one of the delicate links between this play and the 
poet’s earlier Aztigone. She implores him to abandon his fatal 
enterprise. But he is not to be dissuaded; he only asks that, 
if he falls, she and Ismene will give him burial rites; he dis- 
engages himself from their embrace, and goes forth, under the 
shadow of the curse. 

A lyric passage now follows, which affords a moment of (Kommos: 
relief to the strained feelings of the spectators, and also serves cond 
(like a similar passage before, vv. 510—548) to separate the two 
principal situations comprised in this chapter of the drama.— 

The Chorus are commenting on the dread doom which they 
have just heard pronounced, when they are startled by the 
sound of thunder. As peal follows peal, and lightnings glare 
from the darkened sky, the terror-stricken elders of Colonus 
utter broken prayers to averting gods. But for Oedipus the 
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storm has another meaning; it has filled him with a strange 
eagerness. He prays Antigone to summon Theseus. 

As Theseus had left the scene in order to communicate with 
the suppliant at Poseidon’s altar, no breach of probability is 
involved in his timely re-appearance. Oedipus announces that, 
by sure signs, he knows his hour to have come. Unaided by 
human hand, he will now show the way to the spot where his 
life must be closed. When he arrives there, to Theseus alone will 
be revealed the place appointed for his grave. At the approach 
of death, Theseus shall impart the secret to his heir alone; and, 
so, from age to age, that sacred knowledge shall descend in 
the line of the Attic kings. While the secret is religiously 
guarded, the grave of Oedipus shall protect Attica against in- 
vading foemen; Thebes shall be powerless to harm her— And 
now let us set forth, for the divine summons urges me. As 
Oedipus utters these words, Theseus and his daughters become 
aware of a change; the blind eyes are still dark, but the moral 
conditions of blindness have been annulled ; no sense of depend- 
ence remains, no trace of hesitation or timidity ; like one inspired, 
the blind man eagerly beckons them on; and so, followed by 
them, he finally passes from the view of the spectators. 

This final exit of Oedipus is magnificently conceived. As 
the idea of a spiritual illumination is one which pervades the 
play, so it is fitting that, in the last moment of his presence 
with us, the inward vision should be manifested in its highest 
clearness and power. It is needless to point out what a splendid 
opportunity this scene would give to an actor,—in the modern 
theatre not less than in the ancient. It shows the genius of a 
great poet combined with that instinct for dramatic climax which 
is seldom unerring unless guided by a practical knowledge of 
the stage. 

The elders of Colonus are now alone; they have looked 
their last on Oedipus; and they know that the time of his end 
has come. The strain of their chant is in harmony with this 
moment of suspense and stillness. It is a choral litany for the 
soul which is passing from earth. May the Powers of the unseen 


world be gracious; may no dread apparition vex the path to 
the fields below. 
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x 5 Messenger, one of the attendants of Theseus, relates what VI. Ex- 
befell after Oedipus, followed by his daughters and the king, ieee 
arrived at the spot where he was destined to depart. Theseus 
was then left alone with him, and to Theseus alone of mortals 
the manner of his passing is known. 

The daughters enter. After the first utterances of grief, one (Kommos: 
feeling is seen to be foremost in Antigone’s mind,—the longing ea 
to see her father’s grave. She cannot bear the thought that it 
should lack a tribute from her hands. Ismene vainly represents 
that their father’s own command makes such a wish unlawful,— 
impossible. Theseus arrives, and to him Antigone urges her 
desire. In gentle and solemn words he reminds her of the 
pledge which he had given to Oedipus. She acquiesces; and 
now prays that she and Ismene may be sent to Thebes: perhaps 
they may yet be in time to avert death from their brothers. 
Theseus consents; and the elders of Colonus say farewell to the 
Theban maidens in words which speak of submission to the 
gods: ‘Cease lamentation, lift it up no more; for verily these 
things stand fast.’ 


§ 3. In the Ocdipus Tyrannus a man is crushed by the dis- Bors 
‘covery that, without knowing it, he has committed two crimes, %yy em 
parricide and incest.. At the moment of discovery he can feel bite 

nothing but the double stain: he cries out that ‘he has become 
most hateful to the gods.’ He has, indeed, broken divine laws, 
and the divine Power has punished him by bringing his deeds to 
light. This Power does not, in the first instance, regard the in- 
tention, but the fact. It does not matter that his unconscious 
sins were due to the agency of an inherited curse, and that he 
is morally innocent. He has sinned, and he must suffer. 

In the Oedipus Coloneus we meet with this man again, after 
the lapse of several years. In a religious aspect he still rests 
under the stain, and he knows this. But, in the course of time, 
he has mentally risen to a point of view from which he can 
survey his own past more clearly. Consciousness of the stain is 
now subordinate to another feeling, which in his first despair had 
not availed to console him. He has gained a firm grasp, not to 
be lost; on the fact of his moral innocence. He remembers the 
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word of Apollo long ago, which coupled the prediction of his 
woes with a promise of final rest and reward ; and he believes 
that his moral innocence is recognised by the Power which 
punished him. Thinking, then, on the two great facts of his 
life, his defilement and his innocence, he has come to look upon 
himself as neither pure nor yet guilty, but as a person set apart 
by the gods to illustrate their will,—as sacred. Hence that ap- 
parently strange contrast which belongs to the heart of the 
Ocdipus Coloneus. He declines to pollute his benefactor, Theseus, 
by his touch,—describing himself as one with whom ‘all stain of 
sin hath made its dwelling’ (1133). Yet, with equal truth and 
sincerity, he can assure the Athenians that he has come to them 
‘as one sacred and pious,—the suppliant of the Eumenides, 
the disciple of Apollo (287). 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus, when the king pronounces a ban 
on the unknown murderer of Laius, he charges his subjects that 
no one shall make that man ‘ partner of his prayer or sacrifice, or 
serve him with the lustral rite’ (239 f.). Ceremonial purity thus 
becomes a prominent idea at an early point in the 7yvannus ; 
and rightly so; for that play turns on acts as such. In the 
Oedipus Coloneus we have a description of the ritual to be ob- 
served in the grove of the Eumenides; but, as if to mark the 
difference of spirit between the two plays, it is followed by the 
striking words of Oedipus, when he suggests that a daughter 
shall officiate in his stead :—‘T think that one soul suffices to pay 
this debt for ten thousand, if it come with good-will to the 


shrine’ (497). When eternal laws are broken by men, the gods 
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punish the breach, whether wilful or involuntary; but their ulti- 
mate judgment depends on the intent. That thought is domin- 
ant in the Oedipus Coloneus. The contrast between physical 
blindness and inward vision is an under-note, in harmony with 
the higher distinction between the form of conduct and its 
spirit. 

§ 4. The Oedipus whom we find at Colonus utters not a 
word of self-reproach, except on one point; he regrets the excess 
of the former self-reproach which stung him into blinding himself. 
He has done nothing else that calls for repentance ; he has been 
the passive instrument of destiny. It would be a mistake to 
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aim at bringing the play more into harmony with modern senti- 


ment.by suffusing it in a mild and almost Christian radiance, as 
though Oedipus had been softened, chastened, morally purified 
by suffering, Suffering has, indeed, taught him endurance (orépy- 
ew), and some degree of caution; he is also exalted in mind by 
a new sense of power; but he Hae not been softened. Anger, 
‘which was ever his bane, blazes up in him as fiercely as ever ; 
Creon rebukes him for it; his friends are only too painfully 
conscious of it. The unrestrained anger of an old man may 
easily be a very pitiful and deplorable spectacle ; in order to be 
that, it need only be lost to justice and to generosity, to reason 
and to taste; but it requires the touch of a powerful dramatist 
to deal successfully with a subject so dangerously near to 
comedy, and to make a choleric old man tragic; Shakspeare 
has done it, with pathos of incomparable grasp and range; 
Sophocles, in a more limited way, has done it too. Through- 
out the scene with Polyneices there is a malign sublimity in the 
anger of the aged Oedipus; it is profoundly in the spirit of the 
antique, and we imply a different standard if we condemn it as 
vindictive. The Erinys has no mercy for sins against kindred ; 
the man cannot pardon, because the Erinys acts through him. 
Oedipus at Colonus is a sacred person, but this character de- 
pends on his relation to the gods, and not on any inward 
holiness developed in him by a discipline of pain. Probably 
the chief danger which the Oedipus Coloneus runs with modern 
readers is from the sense of repulsion apt to be excited by this 
inexorable resentment of Oedipus towards his sons. It is not so 
when Lear cries— 
‘No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 

What they are yet, I know not; but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep; 

No, I’ll not weep.’ 


Sophocles has left it possible for ws to abhor the implacable 
father more than the heartless children, The ancient Greek 
spectator, however, would have been less likely to experience 
such a revulsion of sympathy. Nearer to the conditions ima- 
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gined, he would more quickly feel all that was implied in the 
attitude of the sons at the moment when Oedipus was expelled 
from Thebes; his religious sense would demand a nemesis, 
while his ethical code would not require forgiveness of wrongs ; 
and, lastly, he would feel that the implacability of Oedipus was 
itself a manifestation of the Fury which pursued the house. 

§ 5. On the part of the gods there is nothing that can 
properly be called tenderness* for Oedipus; we should not 
convey a true impression if we spoke of him as attaining to 
final pardon and peace, in the full sense which a Christian would 
attach to those words. The gods, who have vexed Oedipus 
from youth to age, make this amend to him,—that just before 
his death he is recognised by men as a mysteriously sacred 
person, who has the power to bequeath a blessing and a malison. 
They further provide that his departure out of his wretched life 
shall be painless, and such as to distinguish him from other 
men. But their attitude towards him is not that of a Pro- 
vidence which chastises men in love, for their good. They are 
the inscrutable powers who have had their will of a mortal. 
If such honour as they concede to him at the last is indeed 
the completion of a kindly purpose, it is announced only as the 
end of an arbitrary doom. If it is the crown of a salutary, 
though bitter, education, it appears only as the final justice 
(1567) prescribed by a divine sense of measure. In the fore- 
ground of the Oedipus Coloneus a weary wanderer is arriving at 
his goal; but the drama is only half appreciated if we neglect 
the action which occupies the background. While the old man 
finds rest, the hereditary curse on his family continues its work. 
At the very moment when he passes away, the Fury is busy 
with his sons. The total impression made by the play as a 
work of art depends essentially on the manner in which the 
scene of sacred peace at Colonus is brought into relief against 
the dark fortunes of Polyneices and Eteocles. 

§ 6. Here it becomes important to notice an innovation made 
by Sophocles. In the epic version of the story, as also in the 
versions adopted by Aeschylus and Euripides, Oedipus cursed 
his sons at Thebes, before the strife had broken out between 


* edvouy in 1662, and xdpis in 1752, refer merely to the painless death. 
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them’. He doomed them to divide their heritage with the sword. 

eben, subsequent quarrel was the direct consequence of their 

father’s curse. But, according to Sophocles, the curse had nothing ° 

to do with the quarrel. The strife which broke out between the 

sons was inspired by the evil genius of their race, and by their 
own sinful thoughts*, At that time Oedipus had uttered no 

_ imprecation. His curse was pronounced, after the breach be- 

tween them, because they had preferred their selfish ambitions 
to the opportunity of recalling their father (421)*. Long before, 
when he was driven from Thebes (441), he had felt their apathy 
to be heartless; but he had uttered no curse then. There is a 

_ twofold dramatic advantage in the modification thus introduced _ 

by Sophocles. First, the two sons no longer appear as helpless | 

victims of fate; they have incurred moral blame, and are just 

objects of the paternal anger. Secondly, when Polyneices—on 

the eve of combat with his brother—appeals to Oedipus, the 

outraged father still holds the weapon with which to smite him. 

The curse descends at the supreme crisis, and with more terrible 

effect because it has been delayed. 
§ 7. The secondary persons, like the hero, are best interpreted ee 

by the play itself; but one or two traits may be briefly noticed. 

The two scenes in which the removal of Oedipus is attempted 

are contrasted not merely in outward circumstance—Creon 

relying on armed force, while Polyneices is a solitary sup- 

pliant—but also in regard to the characters of the two visitors. 

It is idle to look for the Creon of the Zyvannus in the Creon of 

the Coloneus: they are different men, and Sophocles has not 

cared to preserve even a semblance of identity. The Creon of 

the Tyrannus is marked by strong self-respect, and is essentially 

kind-hearted, though undemonstrative ; the Creon of this play is a 

heartless and hypocritical villain. A well-meaning but wrong- 

headed martinet, such as the Creon of the Axtigone, is a con- 

ceivable development of the Zyrannus Creon, but at least stands 

on a much higher level than the Creon of the Coloneus. Poly- 

neices is cold-hearted, selfish, and of somewhat coarse fibre, 

but he is sincere and straightforward; in the conversation with 
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1 See Introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus, pp. xvi and xix. 
2 See vv. 371, 421, 1299- 3 See note on v. 1375. 
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Antigone he evinces real dignity and fortitude. In the part of — 


Theseus, which might so easily have been commonplace, Sopho- 
cles has shown a fine touch; this typical Athenian is more than 
a walking king; he is a soldier bred in the school of adversity, 
loyal to gods and men, perfect in courtesy, but stern at need. 
Comparing the representation of the two sisters in the Antigone 
with that given in this play, we may remark the tact with which 
the poet has abstained here from tingeing the character of Is- 
mene with anything like selfish timidity. At the end of the 
play, where the more passionate nature of the heroic Antigone 
manifests itself, Ismene is the sister whose calm common-sense 
is not overpowered by grief; but she grieves sincerely and re- 
mains, as she has been throughout, entirely loyal. 

A word should be added on the conduct of the Chorus in 
regard to Oedipus. Before they know who he is, they regard 
him with horror as the man who has profaned the grove; but 
their feeling quickly changes to compassion on perceiving that 
he is blind, aged, and miserable. Then they learn his name, 
and wish to expel him because they conceive his presence to be 
a defilement. They next relent, not simply because he says 
that he brings benefits for Athens,—though they take account 
of that fact, which is itself a proof that he is at peace with the 
gods,—but primarily because he is able to assure them that he is 
“sacred and pious’ (287). They then leave the matter to Theseus. 
Thus these elders of Colonus represent the conflict of two feel- 
ings which the situation might be supposed to arouse in the 
minds of ordinary Athenians,—fear of the gods, and compassion 
for human suffering,—the two qualities which Oedipus recog- 
nises as distinctly Athenian (260 n.). 


§ 8. The connection of Oedipus with Colonus was no invention 
of Sophocles. He found the local legend existing, and only 
gave it such a form as should harmonise it with his own treatment 
of the first chapter in the Oedipus-myth. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that, when he composed the Oedipus Tyrannus, he con- 
templated an Oedipus at Colonus. As a drama, the former is 


complete in itself; it is only as an expression of the myth that 
it is supplemented by the latter. 
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But why, it may be asked, should the King of Thebes have 
been connected by an ancient legend with this particular place 
in Attica? The primary link was a cult of the Eumenides at 
Colonus, which must have been still older than the association 
of Oedipus with that spot. This cult was itself connected, as 
the play indicates, with the existence at or near Colonus of a 
rift or cavernous opening in the ground, supposed to communi- 
cate with the under-world. The worship of the Eumenides at 
Colonus was identical in spirit with their worship at the Areio- 
pagus, where a similar ‘descent to Hades’ was the physical 
origin. The ancient rigour which required that bloodshed, 
whether deliberate or not, should be expiated by blood, was 
expressed by the older idea of the Erinyes, the implacable pur- 
suers. The metamorphosis of the Erinyes into the Eumenides 
corresponds with a later and milder sense that bloodshed is 
compatible with varying degrees of guilt, ranging from premedi- 
tated murder to homicide in self-defence or by accident. Athe- 
nian legend claimed that this transformation of the Avengers 
took place in Attica, and that the institution of the court on the 
Areiopagus marked the moment. The claim was a mythical 
expression of qualities which history attests in the Athenian 
character, and of which the Athenians themselves were conscious 
as-distinguishing them from other Greeks. It was Athenian to 
temper the letter of the law with considerations of equity (rov- 
muevxés) ; to use clemency; to feel compassion (aids) for un- 
merited misfortune; to shelter the oppressed; to restrict the 
sphere of violence; and to sacrifice,—where no other Greeks 
did,—at the altar of Persuasion’. This character is signally im- 
pressed on the Oedipus Coloneus, and is personified in Theseus. 
The first session of the tribunal on the Hill of Ares was, in Attic 
story, the first occasion on which this humane character asserted 
itself against a hitherto inflexible precedent. Orestes slew his 
mother to avenge his father, whom she had slain; and the 
Erinyes demanded his blood. He is tried, and acquitted,—but 
not by the Erinyes; by Athene and her Athenian court. The 
Erinyes are the accusers, and Apollo is counsel for the prisoner. 
Then it is,—a/ter the acquittal of Orestes,—that Athene’s gentle 
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pleading effects a change in the defeated Avengers’. They cease 
to be the Erinyes: they become the ‘Benign’ or ‘Majestic . 


goddesses (‘Eumenides,’ ‘Semnae’ ), and are installed, as guar-- 


dian deities of Attica, in a shrine beneath the Areiopagus. 
Henceforth they are symbols of the spirit which presided over 
the Attic criminal law of homicide (féves),—so remarkable for 
its combination of the unbending religious view, in which blood- 
shed was always a pollution, with a finely graduated scale of 
moral guilt, and with ample provision for the exercise of cle- 
mency. 

Oedipus was a passive Orestes,—like him, the instrument 
of an inherited destiny, but, unlike him, a sufferer, not a 
doer; for his involuntary acts, as he could justly say, were in 
reality sufferings rather than deeds. The Eumenides of Colonus 
could not refuse to admit his plea, commended to them, as it 
was, by Apollo. His was a typical case for the display of their 
gentler attributes. And,as Greek religion was prone to associate 
the cult of deities with that of mortals in whom their power had 
been shown, it was natural that the Eumenides and Oedipus 
should be honoured at the same place. A chapel which Pau- 
sanias saw at Colonus was dedicated jointly to Oedipus and 
Adrastus,—a further illustration of this point. For Adrastus 
was another example of inevitable destiny tempered by divine 
equity ; he shared in the Argive disasters at Thebes ; but he was 
personally innocent; and, alone of the chiefs, he survived. 

§ 9. The grave of Oedipus in Attic ground is to form a per- 
petual safeguard for Attica against invaders. It is interesting to 
observe ancient traces of an exactly opposite feeling with regard 
to his resting-place. According to a Boeotian legend’, Oedipus 
died at Thebes, and his friends wished to bury him there; but 


1 In the recent performance of the Hwmenides by members of the University of 
Cambridge a beautiful feature was the expression of this gradual change. Dr Stan- 
ford’s music for the successive choral songs from v. 778 onwards interpreted each 
step of the transition from fierce rage to gentleness; and the acting of the Chorus 
was in unison with it throughout. We saw, and heard, the Erinyes becoming the 
Eumenides. 

? Schol. on O. C. g1, quoting Lysimachus of Alexandria, in the 13th book of his 
Onfaixd. This Lysimachus, best known as the author of a prose Nécro:, lived pro- 
bably about 25 B.c. See Miiller, Aragm. Hist. 111. 334- 
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the Thebans refused permission. His friends then carried the 
_ body to ‘a place in Boeotia called Ceos, and there interred it. 
4 But ‘certain misfortunes’ presently befell the people of Ceos, 
and they requested the friends of Oedipus to remove him. The 
_ friends next carried him to Eteonus, a place near the frontier 
_ between Boeotia and Attica, and buried him by night, without 
knowing that the ground which they chose for that purpose was 
sacred to Demeter. The matter having become known, the 
people of Eteonus sent to Delphi, and asked what they were to 
do. Apollo replied that they must not ‘disturb the suppliant of 
_ the goddess’ (Demeter). Oedipus was therefore allowed to rest 
in peace, and the place of his burial was thenceforth called the 
_ Oedipodeum. We see how this Boeotian dread of his grave, as 
a bane to the place afflicted with it, answers to the older concep- 
tion of the Erinyes; just as the Attic view, that his grave is a 
blessing, is in unison with the character of the Eumenides. It 
is only when the buried Oedipus has become associated with a 
benevolent Chthonian power,—namely, with Demeter,—that he 
ceases to be terrible. 

§ to. In the Attic view, ‘the suppliant of the Benign Goddesses’ OG 
at Colonus had not only become, like them, a beneficent agency, yen: 
but had also been adopted into an Attic citizenship outlasting 
death. Sophocles expresses this feeling by the passage in which 
Theseus proclaims his formal acceptance of the new Athenian 
(631). The permanent identification of Oedipus with Attica is 
strikingly illustrated by a passage of the rhetor Aristeides, 
about 170 A.D.’ He is referring to the men of olden time 
who fell in battle for Greece ; the souls of those men, he says, 
have become guardian spirits of the land; ‘aye, and protect 
the country no less surely than Oedipus who sleeps at Colonus, 
or any whose grave, in any other part of the land, is believed to 
be for the weal of the living.’ We remember how, by command 


1 In the oration brép ray rerrdpwr, p. 284: Kaxelvous (those who fell for Greece), 
My bcov ob Saluovas dA Sacwovlovs KadGv, OappolvTws dv éxos Aéyew vroxGovlous 
Twas pbhaxas Kal cwrfjpas rév ‘Eddjvev, adeticdxous Kal mdvra dyabovs’ Kal pieobal 
ye Thy xépav od xelpov 7H Tov &v Kohwv@ xeluevov Oldlro, 7 etris d\NoO ou THs Xbpas 
év Kap Tots (Gor xelcOa werlorevra. Kal TooodTw mo doKodor Tov Xdd\wva mapedbety 
Tov dpxnyérny o0’ 6 wey év TH Dadapine omapels Pudarrew riv vicov ’APnvalors oxel, 
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of oracles, the relics of Theseus were brought from Scyros to — 
Athens, and those of Orestes from Tegea to Sparta,—victory in 
war being specially named, in the latter instance, as dependent 
on the local presence of such relics. So, too, the grave of the 
Argive Eurystheus in Attica was to be a blessing for the land 
(Eur. Her. 1032). Nor did this belief relate merely to the great 
heroes of mythology; a similar power was sometimes ascribed 
to the graves of historical men. Thus, as we learn from Aristei- 
des, the tomb of Solon in Salamis was popularly regarded as 
securing the possession of that island to Athens. 

§ 11. The topography of the play, in its larger aspects, is illus- 
trated by the accompanying map’. The knoll of whitish earth 
known as Colonus Hippius, which gave its name to the deme or 
township of Colonus’, was about a mile and a quarter N.W.N. from 
the Dipylon gate of Athens. The epithet Hippius belonged to 
the god Poseidon, as horse-creating and horse-taming (see on 
715); it was given to this place because Poseidon Hippius was 
worshipped there, and served to distinguish this extramural 
Colonus from the Colonus Agoraeus, or ‘ Market Hill, within the 
walls of Athens®, In the absence of a distinguishing epithet, 
‘Colonus’ would usually mean Colonus Hippius; Thucydides 
calls it simply Colonus, and describes it as ‘a sanctuary (éepov) 
of Poseidon.’ His mention of it occurs in connection with the 
oligarchical conspiracy of 411 B.C., when Peisander and his 
associates chose Colonus, instead of the Pnyx, as the place of 
meeting for the Assembly which established the government of 
the Four Hundred. It is a fair, though not a necessary, infer- 
ence from the historian’s words that the assembly was held 
within the sacred precinct of Poseidon, with the double advantage 


1 Reduced, by permission, from part of Plate 1. in the ‘Atlas von Athen: im 
Auftrage des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts herausgegeben von E. 
Curtius und J. A. Kaupert’ (Berlin, 1878. Dietrich Reimer). 

* The familiarity of the word ko\wvds was no impediment to the Greek love 
of a personal myth; and the hero Colonus, the legendary founder of the township 
(apxnyés, v. 60) was called trérys in honour of the local god.—Similar names of 
places were Coloné in Messenia, Colonae in Thessaly and Phocis; while higher 
eminences suggested such names as Acragas (Sicily) or Aipeia (Messenia): cp. Tozer, 
Geo. of Greece, p. 357. 

* In the district of Melité (see map): cp. below, p. 5. 
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Bio? the oligarchs of limiting the numbers and of precluding 

. forcible interruption’. The altar of Poseidon in this precinct is 

. “not visible to the spectators of our play, but is supposed to be 

near. When Pausanias visited Colonus (c. 180 A.D.), he saw an 
altar of Poseidon Hippius and Athene Hippia. A grove and a 
temple of Poseidon had formerly existed there, but had perished | 
long before the date of his visit. He found, too, that divine 
honours were paid at Colonus to Peirithous and Theseus, to 
Oedipus and Adrastus: there were perhaps two shrines or 
chapels (np@a), one for each pair of heroes?» He does not 
mention the grove of the Eumenides, which, like that of Poseidon, 

_ had doubtless been destroyed at an earlier period. 

About a quarter of a mile N.E.N. of the Colonus Hippius are 

_ rises a second mound, identified by E. Curtius and others with ; 
the ‘hill of Demeter Euchloiis’ (1600). When Oedipus stood at 
the spot where he finally disappeared, this hill was ‘in full view’ 
(pocowios). Traces of an ancient building exist at its southern 
edge. Similar traces exist at the N.W. edge of the Colonus 
Hippius. If, as is likely, these ancient buildings were connected 
with religious purposes, it is possible that the specially sacred 
region of the ancient Colonus lay between the two mounds’. 


§ 12. The grove of the Eumenides may have been on the N. eee 
site O 
the grove. 


1 Thue. 8. 67 évvéxdyoav tiv éxkAnolay és rov Kodwvdy (éore dé iepdv Mooedavos 
zéw THs modews, améxov oradlovs uddiora Séka).—Grote (VIII. 47) renders lepov 
‘temple,’ but it seems rather to denote the whole precinct sacred to Poseidon. 
Prof. Curtius (111. 438, Eng. tr.) supposes the ecclesia to be held on the knoll of 
Colonus, near (and not within) the sanctuary,—understanding évwvéxAyoay to denote 
an enclosure made for the occasion, partly to limit the numbers, partly ‘on account 
of the proximity of the enemy’s army’ (at Deceleia). Grote refers Euvéxhyoay to some 
strategem used by the oligarchs. I should rather refer it simply to the limit imposed 
by the iepdy itself. Thucydides, as his words show, here identifies Colonus with the 
iepbv. The temenos of Poseidon having been chosen as the place for the ecclesia, 
the wepicrta would be carried round its boundary ; after which no person outside of 
that lustral line would be considered as participating in the assembly. A choice of 
place which necessarily restricted the numbers might properly be described by évvé- 
kK\yoav.—Cp. n. on 1491. 

2 His use of the singular is ambiguous, owing to its place in the sentence: 4pgov 
dé MepiOov cat Onaéws Oidirrodds re Kal ’Adpdarou (I. 30. 4). 

3 The present aspect of Colonus is thus described by an accomplished scholar, 
Mr George Wotherspoon (Longmans’ Magazine, Feb. 1884) :— 


A sug- 
gestion. 
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or N.E. side of the Colonus Hippius. But the only condition 
fixed by the play fails to be precise, viz. that a road, passing by 
Colonus to Athens, skirted the grove,—the inner or most sacred 
part of the grove being on the side furthest from the road. The — 
roads marked on our map are the ancient roads’. It will be ob- — 
served that one of them passes between Colonus Hippius and the 
hill of Demeter Euchloiis, going in the direction of Athens. There 
is no reason why the wandering Oedipus should not be conceived 
as entering Attica from the N.W.; ze, as having passed into the 
Attic plain round the N. end of Aegaleos. And, in that case, 
the road in question might well represent the route by which 
Sophocles, familiar with the local details of Colonus in his own 
day, imagined Oedipus as arriving. Then Oedipus, moving 
towards Athens, would have the grove of the Eumenides on his 
right hand’, if, as we were supposing, this grove was on the N. side 
of the Colonus Hippius. The part of the grove furthest from 
him (rov«ei@ev arXcovs 505) would thus be near the remains of 
the ancient building at the N.W. edge. When Ismene is sent to 


/ Was this the noble dwelling-place he sings, 
Fair-steeded glistening land, which once t’ adorn 
Gold-reinéd Aphrodité did not scorn, 

And where blithe Bacchus kept his revellings? 


Oh, Time and Change! Of all those goodly things, 
Of coverts green by nightingales forlorn 
Lov’d well; of flow’r-bright fields, from morn to morn 
\ New-water’d by Cephissus’ sleepless springs, 
What now survives? This stone-capt mound, the plain 
Sterile and bare, these meagre groves of shade, 
Pale hedges, the scant stream unfed by rain: 
No more? The genius of the place replied, 
‘Still blooms inspired Art tho’ Nature fade: 
The memory of Colonus hath not died.’ 


The ‘stone-capt mound’ is the Colonus Hippius, on which are the monuments of 
Otfried Miiller and Lenormant. If Colonus itself has thus lost its ancient charms, 
at least the views from it in every direction are very fine; especially so is the view 
of the Acropolis. 

* On these, see the letter-press by Prof. Curtius to the ‘Atlas von Athen,’ pp. 
14 f. 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that no objection, or topographical inference of 
any kind, can be drawn from the conventional arrangement of the Greek stage 
by which Oedipus (as coming from the country) would enter on the spectator’s left, 
and therefore have the scenic grove on his left. 


x 


fchat part of the grove, she is told that there is a guardian of the 
ace (érroukos 506), who can supply her with anything needful 
for the rites, 
In this play the sanctities of Colonus are closely associated 
_ with those of the neighbouring Academy. To the latter be- 
_ longed the altar of Prometheus (56, see map), the altar of the 
Muses (691), and the altar of Zeus Morios (705). The side- 
_ channel of Cephisus shown in the map may serve to illustrate 
the word voywddes in v. 687,—which alludes to a system of 
irrigation, practised in ancient as in modern times, by artificial 
canals. 

§ 13. When Oedipus knows that his end is near, he leads his The karap- 
friends toa place called the catappdxrns 680s, the ‘sheer threshold, $55." 
‘bound by brazen steps to earth’s roots. There can be no 
doubt that this ‘threshold’ denotes a natural fissure or chasm, 
supposed to be the commencement of a passage leading down to 
the nether world. Such a chasm exists at the foot of the Areio- 
pagus, where Pausanias saw a tomb of Oedipus in the precinct 
of the Eumenides. Near this, at the S.w. angle of the Acropolis, 
was a shrine of Demeter Chloé*. Are we to suppose, then, that 
Sophocles alludes to the chasm at the Areiopagus, and that ‘the 
hill of Demeter Euchloiis’ means this shrine of Demeter Chloé 
on-the slope of the Acropolis? This view*—which the coinci- 
dence might reasonably suggest—seems to present insuperable 
difficulties. (1) At v. 643 Theseus asks Oedipus whether he will 
come to Athens or stay at Colonus. He replies that he will stay 
at Colonus, because it is the scene appointed for his victory over 
his foes (646). But the victory was to take place at his grave 
(411); which the poet therefore supposed to be at or near 
Colonus,—not at Athens. If, then, in the time of Sophocles 

‘an Areiopagus-legend already claimed the grave of Oedipus, 
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1 Schol. on O. C. 1600 Eixddov Anunrpos tepov éore mpos TH axpomédec: quoting 
the Mapixds of Eupolis, dAX’ ev00 modews clus Odour yap me det | kpidy XAdy Ajunrpr. 
If the scholiast is right as to the situation of the temple, Eupolis used 76\ews in the 
sense of ‘acropolis,’ as Athenians still used it in the time of Thucydides (2. 15). 

2 It is beautifully and persuasively stated in Wordsworth’s Athens and Aitica, 
ch. xxX. (p. 203, 4th ed.). The author holds that the poet, embarrassed by the 
rival claims of the Areiopagus and Colonus, intended to suggest the former without 
definitely excluding the latter. 
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the poet disregarded it. And, when the grave was to be asso- — 
ciated with Colonus, it would be strange to send Oedipus so 
far for the purpose of vanishing at the Areiopagus. The brevity 
of the choral ode which separates the final exit of Oedipus 
(1555) from the entrance of the Messenger (1579) implies, as 
does the whole context, that Oedipus passed away somewhere 
near the grove—not at a distance of more than a mile and a 
half, as the other theory requires. Then the phrase EvyAdou 
Aruntpos mayos (1600) applies to the knoll far more naturally 
than to a shrine at the foot of the Acropolis. Referring to a 
tomb of Oedipus which he saw in the precinct of the Furies at 
the Areiopagus, Pausanias says:—‘ On inquiry, I found that the 
bones had been brought from Thebes. As to the version of the 
death of Oedipus given by Sophocles, Homer did not permit me 
to think it credible’* (since the //zad buries Oedipus at Thebes). 
Thus Pausanias, at least, understood Sophocles to mean that 
the grave was somewhere near Colonus. It did not occur to him 
that the Colonus-myth as to the grave could be harmonised with 
the Areiopagus-myth. Sophocles adopts the Colonus-myth 
unreservedly ; nor can I believe that he intended, by any de- — 
liberate vagueness, to leave his hearers free to think of the 
Areiopagus. The chasm called the catappaxtns 6665 must be 
imagined, then, as not very distant from the grove. No such 
chasm is visible at the present day in the neighbourhood of 
Colonus. But this fact is insufficient to prove that no appear- 
ance of the kind can have existed there in antiquity’. 


11, 28. 7 Gore dé kal evrds Too mepiBdrov pvjua Oidlarodos. modumparypyovar dé 
vpickoy Ta dora ék OnBav Komucbévras Ta yap és Tov Advarov Dopokded memounueva 
Tov Oldlmodos “Ounpos ov ela por SdEa mucTd, etc. He refers to Z/. 23. 679 f. See 
my Introd. to the O. Z., p. xiv. 

2 Prof. T. M°K. Hughes, Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the University 
of Cambridge, kindly permits me to quote his answer to a question of mine on this 
point. His remarks refer to the general conditions of such phenomena in Greece 
at large, and must be taken as subject to the possibility that special conditions in 
the neighbourhood of Colonus may be adverse to the processes described; though 
I am not aware of any reason for thinking that such is the case. 

“It is quite possible that a chasm, such as is common in the limestone rocks 
of Greece, might become first choked, so as no longer to allow the passage of the 
winter’s flood, and then overgrown and levelled, so that there might be no trace 
of it visible on the surface. The water from the high ground during winter rains 
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_ § 14. Sophocles accurately defines the position of the ‘sheer 
threshold’ by naming certain objects near it, familiar, evidently, 


¥ 


to the people of the place, though unknown to us’. Here it was 


that Oedipus disappeared. But the place of his ‘sacred zomb’ 


(1545) was to be a secret, known only to Theseus. The tomb, then, 
was not at the spot where he disappeared, since that spot was 
known to all. The poet’s conception appears to have been of 


this kind. At the moment when Oedipus passed away, in the 


mystic vision which left Theseus dazzled, it was revealed to the 
king of Athens where the mortal remains of Oedipus would be 
found. The soul of Oedipus went down to Hades, whether 


ushered by a conducting god, or miraculously drawn to the em- 


brace of the spirits below (1661); the tenantless body left on 
earth was wafted by a supernatural agency to the secret tomb 
appointed for it. As in the /iZad the corpse of Sarpedon is 
borne from Troy to Lycia by ‘the twin-brothers, Sleep and 
Death, so divine hands were to minister here. When Theseus 
rejoins the desolate daughters, he already knows where the tomb 
is, though he is not at liberty to divulge the place (1763). 


The 
secret 
tomb. 


§ 15. The ground on which the grove of the Eumenides at Co- The 


lonus stands is called ‘the Brazen Threshold, the stay of Athens 
(57). How is this name related to that of the spot at which 
Oedipus disappeared,—‘the sheer threshold’ (1590)? One view is 
that the same spot is meant in both cases. We have then to 
suppose that in verses I—116 (the ‘prologue’) the scene is laid at 
the catappdxtns 600s, ‘the sheer threshold’; and that at v. 117 the 
scene changes to another side of the grove, where the rest of the 
action takes place. This supposition is, however, extremely im- 
probable, and derives no support from any stage arrangements 


rushes down the slopes until it reaches the jointed limestone rock. — It filters slowly 
at first into the fissures. But the water, especially when it contains (as most surface 
water does) a little acid, dissolves the sides of the fissure, and soon admits sand and 
pebbles, the mechanical action of which hurries on the work of opening out a great 
chasm, which swallows up the winter’s torrent, and becomes a katavothron. 

‘But during the summer no water runs in, and, even without an earthquake shock, 
such a chasm may get choked. The waters which cannot find their way through 
then stand in holes, and deposit their mud. There would be for some time a pond 
above, but that would at last get filled, and all trace of the chasm be lost. 

1 See on vv. 1593—I595. 
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Evidence 
from 
Istros. 
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which the opening scene implies. Rather the ‘Brazen Threshold’ ~ 
of v. 57 was a name derived from the particular spot which is 
called the ‘sheer threshold,’ and applied in a larger sense to 
the immediately adjacent region, including the ground on which 
the grove stood. The epithet ‘brazen’ properly belonged to the 
actual chasm or ‘threshold,—the notion being that a flight of 
brazen steps connected the upper world with the Homeric 
‘brazen threshold’ of Hades, In its larger application to the 
neighbouring ground, ‘brazen’ was a poetical equivalent for 
‘rocky, and this ground was called the ‘stay’ or ‘support’ 
(eaua) of Athens, partly in the physical sense of ‘firm basis,’ 
partly also with the notion that the land had a safeguard in 
the benevolence of those powers to whose nether realm the 
‘threshold’ led. 

This view is more than a conjecture; it can be supported by 
ancient authority. Istros, a native of Cyrene, was first the slave, 
then the disciple and friend, of the Alexandrian poet Callima- 
chus; he lived, then, about 240 B.C., or less than 170 years after 
the death of Sophocles. He is reckoned among the authors of 
‘Atthides, having written, among other things, a work entitled 
*Artixd, in at least sixteen books. In the later Alexandrian age 
he was one of the chief authorities on Attic topography ; and he 
is quoted six times in the ancient scholia on the Oedipus Coloneus. 
One of these quotations has not (so far as I know) been noticed 
in its bearing on the point now under discussion; it does not 
occur in the scholium on v. 57, but on 1059, in connection with 
another subject (‘the snowy rock’). It would appear that in the- 
first book of his “Arti«a Istros sketched an itinerary of Attica, 
marking off certain stages or distances. Along with some other 
words, the scholiast quotes these :—azo 8€ rov’tov €ws Koravod 
Tapa Tov XadKovv Tpocayopevomevov' b0ev pds Tov Kyndicov &ws 
THS pouoTiKHs etoddov eis "EXevotiva. We do not know to what 
amo Tovrov referred: but the context is clear. Two distances 
are here indicated: (1) one is from the point meant by todzo, 
‘along the Brazen Threshold, as it is called, to Colonus: (2) the 
second is from Colonus ‘in the direction of the Cephisus, as far 
as the road by which the Initiated approach Eleusis;—v.e., as far 


1 Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 1., lxxxv., 418. 


a 


_as the point at which the Sacred Way crosses the Cephisus (see 
map).- A third stage is then introduced by the words, é:o6 
tautns 5é (sc. tis eladSov) Badifovrwr eis *EXevoiva, etc. Thus 
the course of the second stage is from N.E. to S.W.; and the 
- third stage continues the progress westward. Hence it would be 
natural to infer that the unknown point meant by todo, from 
which one set out ‘along the Brazen Threshold,’ was somewhere 
to the E. or N.E. of Colonus. At any rate, wherever that point 
was, the question with which we are chiefly concerned is settled 
by this passage. The ‘Brazen Threshold’ was not merely the 
name of a definite spot. It was the name given to a whole strip 
of ground, or region, ‘along which’ the wayfarer proceeded to 
Colonus. And this perfectly agrees with the manner in which 
Sophocles refers to it (v. 57). 

§ 16. In order to understand the opening part of the play (as Stage 
far as v. 201), it is necessary to form some distinct notion of the Het” 
stage arrangements. It is of comparatively little moment that in the 

< opening 

we cannot pretend to say exactly how far the aids of scenery scene. 
and carpentry were actually employed when the play was first 
produced at Athens. Without knowing this, we can still make 

out all that is needful for a clear comprehension of the text. 
First, it is evident that the back-scene (the palace-front of so 
many plays) must here have been supposed to represent a land- 
scape of some sort,—whether the acropolis of Athens was shown 

in the distance, or not. Secondly, the sacred grove on the stage 
must have been so contrived that Oedipus could retire into its 
covert, and then show himself (138) as if in an opening or glade, 
along which Antigone gradually leads him until he is beyond 

the precinct. If one of the doors in the back-scene had been used 

for the exit of Oedipus into the grove, then it would at least 
have been necessary to show, within the door, a tolerably deep 
vista. It seems more likely that the doors of the back-scene 
were not used at all in this play. I give a diagram to show how 

the action as far as v.. 201 might be managed’. 
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1 T was glad to find that the view expressed by this diagram approved itself to a 
critic who is peculiarly well qualified to judge,—Mr J. W. Clark, formerly Fellow 


of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
a2 
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Antigone leads in her blind father on the spectators’ left. 
She places him on a seat of natural rock the ‘ Ist seat’ in the dia- 


ee = E 
fs RL : © Statue of 
\ ° G ice Colonus ? (v. 59). 
R “S11 ist seat. ‘ he 
iS BR C rae CJ ond seat. 
[nalts cae se Ledge of rock. 


rst seat of Oedipus,—a rock just within the grove (verse 19).—2nd seat (v. 195), outside the grove, 
on a low ledge of rock (v. 192). -+ marks the point at which Oedipus discovers himself to the Chorus 
(v. 138), by stepping forward into an open glade of the grove. His gradual advance in verses 173—191 
is from this point to the 2nd seat. 
gram). This rock is just within the bounds of the grove; which 
evidently was not surrounded by a fence of any kind, ingress 
and egress being free. When the Chorus approach, Antigone. 
and her father hide in the grove, following the left of the two 
dotted lines (113). When Oedipus discloses himself to the 
Chorus (138), he is well within the grove. Assured of safety, he 
is gradually led forward by Antigone (173—191), along the 
right-hand dotted line. At the limit of the grove, in this part, 
there is a low ledge of: natural rock, forming a sort of threshold. 
When he has set foot on this ledge of rock,—being now just 
outside the grove,—he is told to halt (192). A low seat of 
natural rock,—the outer edge (dxpov) of the rocky threshold,— 
is now close to him. He has only to take a step sideways 
(Aéypsos) to reach it. Guided by Antigone, he moves to it, and 


- she places him on it (the ‘2nd seat’ in the diagram: v. 201). 


The Attic 
plays of 
Euripides. 


§ 17. Not only the local colour but the Athenian sentiment 
of the Coloneus naturally suggests a comparison, or a contrast, 
with some plays of Euripides. It may be said that the especially 
Attic plays of the latter fall under two classes. First, there are 
the pieces in which he indirectly links his fable with the origin of 
Attic institutions, religious or civil, though the action does not 
pass in Attica ; thus the Jov,—of which the scene is at Delphi,— 
bears on the origin of the Attic tribes; the Iphigenia in Tauris 
refers to the cult of Artemis as practised in Attica at Halae and 
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Brauron. Then there are the more directly Athenian plays,— 
the Supplices, where Theseus takes the part of the Argive king 
_ Adrastus, and compels the Thebans to allow the burial of the 
_ Argives slain at Thebes; the Heracleidae, where the son of 
Theseus protects the children of Heracles,—as Theseus himself, 
in the Hercules Furens (of which the scene is at Thebes), had 
induced their father to seek an asylum at Athens. If the Attic 
elements in the Oedipus Coloneus are compared with those of the 
plays just mentioned, the difference is easily felt. In the first of 
_ the two Euripidean groups, the tone of the Attic traits is anti- 
quarian ; in the second, it tends to be political—ze., we meet 
with allusions, more or less palpable, to the relations of Athens 
with Argos or with Thebes at certain moments of the Pelopon- 
-nesian war. The Oedipus Coloneus has many references to local 
usages,—in particular, the minute description of the rites observed 
in the grove of the Eumenides; it is a reflex of contemporary 
Attic life, in so far as it isa faithful expression of qualities which 
actually distinguished the Athens of Sophocles in public action, 
at home and abroad. But the poet is an artist working in a 
purely ideal spirit; and the proof of his complete success is the 
unobtrusive harmony of the local touches with all the rest. In The Zu- 
this respect the Oedipus Coloneus might properly be compared shes oa 
with the EHumenides,—with which it has the further affinity of 
subject already noticed above. Yet there is a difference. Con- 
temporary events affecting the Areiopagus were vividly present . 
to the mind of Aeschylus. He had a political sympathy, if 
not a political purpose, which might easily have marred the 
ideal beauty of a lesser poet’s creation. Prudently bold, he 
deprived it of all power to do this by the direct simplicity 
with which he expressed it (Hum. 693—701). The Oedipus Co- 
Joneus contains perhaps one verse in which we might surmise 
that the poet was thinking of his own days (1537); but it does 
not contain a word which could be interpreted as directly allud- 
ing to them. 
The 


$ : he : Coloneus 
§ 18. The general voice of ancient tradition attributed the ascribed 


é H i h 
Oedipus Coloneus to the latest years of Sophocles, who is said to ae i 


have died at the age of ninety, either at the beginning of 405 B.C., years. 


The story 
of the 
recitation 
—not im- 
possible. 
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or in the latter half of 406 B.c. According to the author of the 
second Greek argument to the play (p. 4), it was brought out, 
after the poet’s death, by his grandson and namesake, Sophocles, 
the son of Ariston, in the archonship of Micon, Ol. 94. 3 (402 B.C.). 
The ancient belief is expressed by the well-known story for 
which Cicero is our earliest authority :— f 


‘Sophocles wrote tragedies to extreme old age; and as, owing to 
this pursuit, he was thought to neglect his property, he was brought 
by his sons before a court of law, in order that the judges might declare 
him incapable of managing his affairs,—as Roman law withdraws the 
control of an estate from the incompetent head of a family. ‘Then, 
they say, the old man recited to the judges the play on which he was 
engaged, and which he had last written,—the Oedipus Coloneus; and 
asked whether that poem was suggestive of imbecility. Having recited 
it, he was acquitted by the verdict of the court’. 


Plutarch specifies the part recited,—viz. the first stasimon, 
—which by an oversight he calls the parfdos,—quoting vv. 668 
—673, and adding that Sophocles was escorted from the court 
with applauding shouts, as from a theatre in which he had 
triumphed. The story should not be too hastily rejected be- 
cause, in a modern estimate, it may seem melodramatic or 
absurd. There was nothing impossible in the incident sup- 
posed. The legal phrase used by the Greek authorities is 
correct, describing an action which could be, and sometimes 
was, brought by Athenian sons against their fathers» As to 
the recitation, a jury of some hundreds of citizens in an Athenian 
law-court formed a body to which such a coup de théétre could 


* Cic, Cato ma. seu De Sen. 7.22. The phrase, ‘eam fabulam guam in manibus 
habebat et proxime scripserat,’ admits of a doubt. I understand it to mean that he 


had lately finished the play, but had not yet brought it out; it was still ‘in his 


hands’ for revision and last touches. This seems better than to give the words 


a literal sense, ‘which he was then carrying in his hands.’ Schneidewin (Aligemeine 
Einleitung, p. 13), in quoting the passage, omits the words, ef proxime scripserat, 
whether accidentally, or regarding them as interpolated.—The story occurs also in 
Plut. Mor. 785 B; Lucian Macrob. 24; Apuleius De Magia 298; Valerius Maximus 
I. 7. 12; and the anonymous Life of Sophocles. 


> Plut. Mor. 785 B brd raldwy mapavolas dikny pebywv: Lucian Macrob. 24 brd 
‘Topavros rod vios...rapavolas kpwdpevos. Cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 49 Kar& vduov 
éfelvat mapavolas éNdvre Kal rov warépa Shou. Ar. Mud. 844 olwot, rh dpdow 
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TapappovovrTos Tod marpis ; | wérepa tapavolas avrov eloayayav €w; 
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be addressed with great effect. The general spirit of Greek 
forensic oratory makes it quite intelligible that a celebrated 
‘dramatist should have vindicated his sanity in the manner sup- 
posed. The true ground for doubt is of another kind. It 
appears that an arraignment of the aged Sophocles, by his 
son Iophon, before a court of his clansmen (phratores), had 
furnished a scene to a contemporary comedy’; and it is highly 
probable that the comic poet’s invention—founded possibly 
on gossip about differences between Sophocles and his sons 
—was the origin of the story. This inference is slightly con- 
firmed by the words which, according to one account, Sophocles 
used in the law-court: ef mév eius LopowAfs, ov mapadpova' 
ei d€ mapadpovd, ove eiul Lodoxdjs. That has the ring of 
the Old Comedy*. The words are quoted in the anonymous 
Life of Sophocles as being recorded by Satyrus, a Peripatetic 
who lived about 200 B.C., and left a collection of biographies. 


Its proba- 
ble origin. 


1 The passage which shows this is in the anonymous Blos;—q@éperat 6¢ kal mapa - 


moots 4 mpos Tov vidv “lopSvra yevoudvy ait@ dikn woré. exwv yap éx per Nixo- 
orparys “lopwrra, éx dé Oewpidos YeKvwvlas "Apicrwva, Tov éx TovTou yevduevoy maida 
Dopoxdéa mdéov earepyev. Kal wore év Spdmate elonyaye Tov "lopwrra aire 
pOovotvrTa kal mpds Tovs Ppdropas EyKahobrvTa TO waTpl ws Uwd yhpws Ta- 
pappovodyre of 5¢ re lopavte érerluncay. Zdrupos 5é Pyow airov elweiv’ el pév 
elu LopoxNijs, ov mapagpovd ef 6¢ mapadpovw, ove elul Looks’ kal tore Tov 
Oldtroda dvayyavac. 

In the sentence, caf more...elo7yaye, the name of a comic poet, who was the 
subject to elowyaye, has evidently been lost. Some would supply Aevxwy, one of 
whose plays was entitled Bpdropes. Hermann conjectured, cal wore ’Apicropdvys év 
Apdaow,—Aristophanes having written a play called Apdéuara, or rather two, unless 
the Apduara 7 Kévravpos and Apduara 4 NloBos were only different editions of the 
same. Whoever the comic poet was, his purpose towards Sophocles was bene- 
volent, as the phratores censured Iophon. This tone, at least, is quite consistent 
with the conjecture that the poet was Aristophanes (cp. az. 79). 

Just after the death of Sophocles, Phrynichus wrote of him as one whose 
happiness had been unclouded to the very end—xanrw&s 6 éredeUTyo’, ovdev 
bromwelvas kakdv. There is some force in Schneidewin’s remark that this would be 
strange if the poet’s last days had been troubled by such a scandal as the supposed 
trial. 

2 I need scarcely point out how easily the words could be made into a pair of 
comic trimeters, ¢. g. ei wav DoporAéns elul, mapappovoiw’ av od | ef & ad wapagpove, 
Dopohéns ov« el’ éyd. This would fit into a burlesque forensic speech, in the style 
of the new rhetoric, which the comedy may haye put into the mouth of Sophocles. 
As though, in a modern comedy, the pedagogue should say,—‘If I am Doctor X., 
I am not fallible; if I am fallible, I am not Doctor X.’ 
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His work appears to have been of a superficial character, and 
uncritical’, The incident of the trial, as he found it in a comedy 
of the time of Sophocles, would doubtless have found easy accept- 
ance at his hands. From Satyrus, directly or indirectly, the 
story was probably derived by Cicero and later writers. 

§ 19. It must now be asked how far the internal evidence of the 
play supports the belief that it belongs to the poet’s latest years. 
Lachmann, maintaining the singular view that the Oedipus Colo- 
neus was ‘political through and through’ (‘durch und durch 
politisch’), held that it was composed just before the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, with the purpose of kindling Athenian 
patriotism. Another conjecture is that the play was prepared 
for the Great Dionysia of 411 B.C., just after the Government of 
Four Hundred had been established by the assembly held at 
Colonus; that Colonus Hippius may have been ‘in some special 
sense the Knights’ Quarter’; that hence the play would com- 
mend itself to a class of men among whom the new oligarchy 
had found most of its adherents; and that, after the fall of the 
Four Hundred, political considerations prevented a reproduction 
of the play, until, after the poet’s death, it was revived in 402 B.C.” 
This is an ingenious view, but not (to my apprehension) a probable 
one. That the play would have been especially popular with 
the Athenian Knights need not be doubted; but it is another 
thing to suppose that the composition of the play had regard to © 
their political sympathies in 411 B.c. In a time of public excite- 
ment any drama bearing on the past of one’s country is pretty 
sure to furnish some words that will seem fraught with a present 
meaning. We may grant that such a meaning would sometimes, 
perhaps, have been found by an Athenian spectator of this play, 
and also that the poet’s mind, when he wrote it, was not insen- 
sible to the influence of contemporary events. But it seems not 
the less true to affirm that, from the first verse to the last, in 
great things and in small, the play is purely a work of ideal art. 

§ 20. Another species of internal evidence has been sought 
in the character of the dramatic composition. It has been held 


1 re literary vestiges of this Satyrus will be found in Miiller fragm. Hist. 
lll. 159 ff. 


* Prof. L. Campbell, Sophocles, vol. 1. 276 ff. 
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4 that the Oedipus Coloneus shares certain traits with the Philoctetes, 


the other play which tradition assigns to the latest years of 
Si phocles? One such trait is the larger scope given to scenic 
effects which appeal to the eye and the ear,—such as the pitiable 


garb of Oedipus, the personal violence of Creon, the scenery of 


Colonus, the thunder-storm. Another is the change from a 
Severer type of tragedy, which concentrates the interest on a 
single issue—as in the Tyrannus—to a type which admits the 
relief of secondary interests,—such as the cult at Colonus, the 
rescue of the maidens, the glory of Athens, the fortunes of 
Thebes. A third trait of similar significance has been recognised 
in the contemplative tendency of the play, which leaves the 
spectator at leisure to meditate on questions other than those 
which are solved by a stroke of dramatic action,—such as the 
religious and the moral aspects of the hero’s acts, or the probable 
effect of his pleas on the Athenian mind’. Akin to this ten- 
dency is the choice of subjects like those of the Co/oneus and the 
Philoctetes, which end with a reconciliation, not with a disaster. 
And here there is an analogy with some of the latest of 
Shakspeare’s plays,—the Winter's Tale, Tempest, and Cymbeline, 
—which end, as Prof. Dowden says, with ‘a resolution of the 
dissonance, a reconciliation®.’ 

It may at once be conceded that the traits above mentioned 
are present in the Coloneus, and that they are among those which 
distinguish it from the Zyranuus. The Coloneus is indeed more 
picturesque, more tolerant of a distributed interest, more medita- 
tive; and its end is peace. But it is less easy to decide how far 
these traits are due to the subject itself, and how far they can 
safely be regarded as distinctive of the poet’s latest period. Let 
us suppose for a moment that external evidence had assigned 
the Coloneus to the earlier years of Sophocles. It would not 
then, perhaps, seem less reasonable to suggest that these same 
traits are characteristic of youth. Here, it might be said, we 
find the openness of a youthful imagination to impressions of the 
senses ; its preference of variety to intensity, in the absence of 
that matured and virile sternness of dramatic purpose which can 


1 See Campbell, 1. 259 ff. 
2 Shakspere—His Mind and Art, p. 406. 
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concentrate the thoughts on a single issue; its affinity to such 
themes as temper the darker view of human destiny with some 
gladness and some hope. In saying this, I do not mean to 
suggest that the latter view of the traits in question is actually 
more correct than the former, but merely to illustrate the 
facility with which considerations of this nature can be turned to. 
the support of opposite hypotheses. 

Another feature of the play which has been supposed to in- 
dicate the close of the fifth century B.c. is the prominence of the 
rhetorical element in certain places, especially in the scenes with 
Creon and Polyneices. We should recollect, however, that the 
Ajax is generally allowed to be one of the earlier plays, and 
that the scenes there between Teucer and the Atreidae show the 
taste for rhetorical discussion quite as strongly as any part of 
the Coloneus. Rhetoric should be distinguished from rhetorical 
dialectic. Subtleties of the kind which appear in some plays of 
Euripides are really marks of date, as showing new tendencies 
of thought. But the natural rhetoric of debate, such as we find 
it in the Ajax and the Coloneus, was as congenial to Greeks in 
the days of Homer as in the days of Protagoras. 

§ 21. Our conclusion may be as follows. There is no reason to 
question the external evidence which refers the Oedipus Coloneus 
to the latest years of Sophocles. But no corroboration of it can 
be derived from the internal evidence, except in one general 
aspect and one detail,—viz. the choice of an Attic subject, and 
the employment of a fourth actor. The Attic plays of Euripides, 
mentioned above, belong to the latter part of the Peloponnesian 
war, which naturally tended to a concentration of home sympa- 
thies. An Attic theme was the most interesting that a dramatist 
could choose ; and he was doing a good work, if, by recalling the 
past glories of Athens, he could inspire new courage in her sons. 
If Attica was to furnish a subject, the author of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus had no need to look beyond his native Colonus; and 
it is conceivable that this general influence of the time should 
have decided the choice. In three scenes of the play, four 
actors are on the stage together. This innovation may be 
allowed as indicating the latest period of Sophocles’. 


A discussion of this point will be found below, in the note on the Dramatis 
Personae, p. 7. 
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§ 1. SmINcE the first volume of this edition appeared, an autotype 
facsimile of the best and oldest ms. of Sophocles,—the Laurentian Ms., 
of the early eleventh century,—has been published by the London 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. The defects of such a 
production are only those which are inseparable from every photographic 
process, and amount to this, that photography cannot render all the 
more delicate gradations of light and shade. Yet even here there is 
sometimes a gain to the student through the intensifying of faint strokes, 
as when in Zr. 1106, av[Oy|deis, the erased letters 47 become more 
legible in the photograph than they are in the Ms. On the other hand 
such a photograph will, with the rarest exceptions, tell the student 
everything that he could learn from the ms. itself. Erasures are not 
among the exceptions, for they are almost invariably traceable in a good 
photograph. In this facsimile they are seen as clearly as in the original, 
It is often difficult or impossible for the collator of a ms. to foresee 
exactly every detail of which he may afterwards require a record; and 
it is obviously an inestimable advantage to have permanent access to a 
copy which not merely excludes clerical error, but is in all respects an 
exact duplicate. In 1882 I collated the Laurentian ms. at Florence, 
and I have now used the facsimile during several months of minute 
work on the text of this play, in the course of which I have had 
occasion to test it in every line, and in almost every word. Having 
had this experience, I can say with confidence that, in my opinion, 
the autotype facsimile is, for an editor’s purposes, equivalent to 
the ms. It may be not unseasonable to say so much, since in some 
quarters a prejudice appears still to exist against the photographic 
reproduction of entire Mss., on the ground that, while the process is 
costly, the result can never be an adequate substitute for the original. 
It will often, doubtless, be inadequate for the palaeographer’s purposes ; 
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though the publications of the Palaeographic Society sufficiently attest 
the value of photography in aid of that study. But for the scholar, 
whose object is to know exactly what a given Ms. contains or indicates, 
the substitute—supposing the photograph to be well done—will in most 
cases be entirely adequate. It is surely desirable to effect so easy an 
insurance against fire on the irreplaceable treasures which are lodged 
in many libraries of Europe. 

In the first part of the Introduction issued along with the facsimile, 
the chief results of a palaeographical examination of the Ms. have been 
set forth by Mr E. M. Thompson, Keeper of Manuscripts and Egerton 
Librarian in the British Museum. Some of these claim notice here, as 
having a direct interest for the study of the text. (1) The belief that 
the ms. belongs to the early part of the 11th century is confirmed by a 
fact to which Mr Thompson draws attention—the vacillation between 
the over-line and under-line system of writing. In the ninth century 
set or formal minuscule (as distinguished from cursive) became the 
regular book-hand, and was written above the line. In the tenth 
century a new mode began to come in, by which the letters were written 
under the line; as if hanging from it. ‘Towards the end of the tenth 
century the two systems were in concurrent use, sometimes appearing 
in different quires of the same ms. The Laurentian ms. belongs to 
this period.of transition. Later in the eleventh century the under-line 
system superseded the other. ‘The ms. was the production of a regular 
workshop or scriptorium at Byzantium. As in other classical mss. of 
the same period, the minuscule characters are more cursive, z.e. nearer 
to the small-letter hand of ordinary life,—than in the contemporary 
biblical or liturgical Mss., which, being destined for public use, required 
a more exact and uniform style. In the handwriting of the text the 
chief peculiarity is merely an exaggeration of a tendency common to all 
Greek minuscule writing,—viz. to write more closely those letters which 
are linked by strokes of the pen, and to space out the letters which are 
formed independently. [This tendency often disregards even the division 
of words: e.g. O. C. 739 ei owAet orov. Cp. 1309 mp 0 orp o Tai ov: and 
443 cr.n.| (2) The ms. from which the Laurentian was copied was pro- 
bably minuscule, and not much older. Mr Thompson refers to 0. 7% 
896, where L has wovety 7) rots Geois in the text, this being a corruption of 
a gloss ravyyupiew rots Oeots. Such a misreading would have been easy 
in set minuscule (with ¢” for ew), but impossible in uncials. (3) From 
a palaeographical point of view, some of the corrupt readings in L seem 
impossible to explain by a misreading either of minuscule or of formal 
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uncial letters. They perhaps date from the more cursive uncial which is 
found on papyri and ostraka of the second and third centuries a.p., and 
which was used as early as the second century B.c. In Az. 28, where 
L has tpéreu instead of the true véwe, the change of v into tp could be 


_ thus explained. (4) The fifteen quires of the Sophocles are ruled in a 


way which shows that they were prepared to receive scholia, though the 
scribe did not himself enter any. He varies the number of verses on a 
page in a manner which ‘betokens either more than ordinary liberty of 
action or the guidance of another person.’ This person was presumably 
the same who entered the ancient scholia—viz. the first corrector of the 
MS., usually designated as the ‘diorthotes,’ or as ‘S.’ The corrections 
of the scribe seem, in some cases at least, to have been made immedi- 
ately under the eye of this diorthotes, who generally reserved to himself 
the work of supplying omitted verses in the margin. (5) The writing of 
the scribe, or first hand, is generally easy to distinguish from that of the 
diorthotes. In writing the scholia, the diorthotes uses a mixture of 


‘minuscule and uncial (‘half-uncial’). But his supplements or correc- 


tions of the text often exhibit a more purely minuscule style, probably 
for the sake of greater uniformity with the first hand. When there is a 
doubt between the two hands, this is the source of it. (6) In the rath 
and 13th centuries at least three different hands added some notes. 
Other notes, marginal or superscript, (especially in the Zvachiniae,) have 
been referred to the 14th, 15th, or 16th century. These later hands 
can almost always be distinguished from the diorthotes, but very often 
cannot be certainly distinguished from each other: nor is it of much 
consequence to do so, as the matter which they added is usually 
worthless. 

Geo.) The plan which I follow in reporting the readings of the 
Laurentian ms. is different from that of Prof. Campbell. It is desirable 7, 
that this difference should be understood, especially as it might some- 
times lead to the inference that our reports are at variance where, in 
fact, they substantially agree. Two examples from this play will suffice. 

O. C. 1362 od yap pe pox etc. Here the Laur. ms. has 
poxOw (sic). But after w there has been an erasure of one or two 
letters, from which only tiny specks remain; the erasure, and the specks, 
can be seen in the autotype facsimile (113 @) as plainly as in the ms. 
It is possible, but far from certain, that these letters were ww, and 
that pdxOw has been made from psxfouw. I report these facts thus:— 

‘uoxOw L (sic), with an erasure of one or two letters after : perhaps 
it was p0dxOoc.’ Prof. Campbell reports thus :—‘p0x| poxGoc (or 
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poxOour) L. psx C%’ By C* he denotes the diorthotes, as by Che 
denotes corrections of the first hand by itself, Thus his note imports: 
‘The first hand wrote péx0oc (or poxouw). The diorthotes made 
this into pox.’ 

O. C. 1537 ta Oct adeis mus etc. Here the Laur. ms. has a¢eio. 
The letters «, written in the usual contraction, are in a blot, some 
erasure having been made, though no other letter is now traceable. 
(The facsimile shows this, p. 115 a.) I report these facts thus :-— 
‘ dels] L has et in an erasure (from 4?).’ Prof. Campbell thus :—‘ adeis] 
adjo L. ade C*? (sic.) That is:—‘The first hand wrote a¢yo. The 
diorthotes made this into apéo.’ 

Thus by ‘L’ Prof. Campbell denotes either (1) that which the first 
hand originally wrote,—where this is certain, and no trace of correction 
appears: or (2) when a correction has been made, that which the first 
hand may be conjectured (however doubtfully) to have originally written; 
as in both the examples given above. 

By ‘L’ I mean always the reading which the Laur. Ms. now has. 
If there is reason to think that this reading has been altered from 
some other, I state this; adding, where there are sufficient grounds, 
whether the alteration has been made by the first hand,—by the dior- 
thotes (‘S’),—or by a later hand. 

In regard to the hands later than the diorthotes, Prof. Campbell 
uses C*, C*, C* for hands of the 12th cent.: C® for the 13th or 14th; C’ 
for the 14th or 15th; C® for the 15th or 16th. I do not, as a rule, 
attempt to distinguish the later hands with this precision, believing 
(and here I am supported by Mr Thompson’s authority) that the dis- 
tinction must often be very doubtful; and further that, if it were always 
possible, it would not often be important, seeing how small is the value 
which can be attached to most of these later corrections. I distinguish, 
as a rule, only (1) L, (2) S, (3) later hands,—with a rough indication of 
probable date, if, in a particular case, it seems at once safe and de- 
sirable. 

§ 3. In the second part of the Introduction to the facsimile of L 
I have concisely stated some reasons for holding that L is not the sole 
source of our ss., though it is far the best, and may properly be de- 
scribed as the basis of textual criticism for Sophocles. This play was 
one of those which were less often copied, and in no one of the seven, 
perhaps, is the superiority of L more apparent. Among the other mss. 
of this play which possess comparative importance, two groups may be 
broadly distinguished. One group consists of those Mss. which, so 
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far as this play is concerned, are in nearer general agreement with L. 
Of these the chief is A, cod. 2712 in the National Library of Paris (13th 
cent.). At the head of the other group is B, cod. 2787 #4. (ascribed to 
the 15th cent. ); and within this second group, again, a special character 
belongs to T (cod. 2711, 2., 15th cent.), as representing the recension of 
Demetrius Triclinius (14th cent.). These mss. I have myself collated. 

The readings of six other mss. are recorded by Elmsley in his 
edition of this play; though, as he truly says, their aid is here of little 
moment to those who have the testimony of the four named above, 
L, A, B, and T. Of these six, four may be referred to my first group, 
and two to the second. 

To the first, or L, group belong the following :—(1) F, cod. 2886 in 
the National Library at Paris (late 15th cent.), derived immediately 
from L. It usually adopts the corrections of the diorthotes. (2) R, 
cod. 34 in the Riccardian Library at Florence. [It has sometimes been 
ascribed to the 14th cent.; but is pronounced to be of the 16th by Mr 
P, N. Pappageorgius, in his tractate ‘Codex Laurentianus von Sophokles 
und eine neue Kollation in Scholientexte,’ Leipzig, Teubner, 1883.] 
This Ms. is nearly akin to A. (3) R’, cod. 77 2. (usually said to be of 
the 15th cent., but, according to Pappageorgius, /. ¢., not older than the 
17th). This breaks off at the end of v. 853. (4) L’, cod. 31. 10 in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence 14th cent.), characterised by Elmsley, 
not without reason, as ‘mendosissimus.’ 

To the second, or B, group belong the following :—(5) Vat., cod. 
Pal. 287 in the Vatican Library (14th cent.). (6) Farn., cod. u. F. 34 
in the National Library at Naples (15th cent.). It is in nearest agree- 
ment with T, having the readings of Triclinius. Of these mss., Elmsley 
had himself collated R, R’, L’: for F, he refers to a collation by Faehsi, 
and for Vat., to one by Amati. I do not know whether he had himself 
inspected Farn. . 

It was a question for me whether, in this edition, his report of these — 
six minor mss. should be given. I decided to give it, since, though 
their readings have little or no independent worth for the text of the 
play, they at least serve to illustrate the relations which exist between 
different Mss. or groups of mss. Whatever does this, is so far a con- 
tribution to our means for the study of Sophocles generally, and in this 
instance it could be secured without appreciable sacrifice of space. 
In a few places there are references to V’, cod. 467 in the Library of 
St Mark’s at Venice (probably of the 14th cent.), which belongs to 
the second group, being nearly akin to Vat; also to V*, cod. 616 2 
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(14th cent.), which belongs to the first group: these are from my own 
notes. ; 

§ 4. It is allowed on all hands that our traditional texts of the Attic 
dramatists have been interpolated, here and there, with some alien 
verses or parts of verses. The text of Sophocles has certainly not been 
wholly exempt from such intrusions, though it has suffered much less 
than that of Euripides. This play furnishes some examples in a corrupt 
part of the last kommos (see, ¢.g., on 1715 f., 1747). Verse 438, again, 
is erroneously repeated in L after v. 769,—showing how a misleading 
recollection of a similar context could operate. But there has been 
a tendency in much of recent criticism to suspect, to bracket, or to 
expel verses, as spurious, on grounds which are often wholly inade- 
quate, and are sometimes even absurd. In this play upwards of ninety 
verses haye been thus suspected or condemned by different critics,— 
without counting that part of the last kommos (1689—1747) in which it 
is certain that the text has been disturbed. It is instructive to consider 
this list. 


28 and 29 made into one verse, thus—dAN’ éo7l ui" wédas yap dvdpa vev 6po— 
because Ant. ought not to say ‘¢#7s man’ (révde), but ‘a man’ (Nauck).—75 and 76 
made into one verse (Nauck). See cr. n.—83. Suspected as jejume (Nauck).— 
95. Rejected, because at 1474 Ant. does not seem to know that thunder was to be 
the sign (Wecklein).—237—257. Rejected by Meineke and Wecklein, in agreement 
with some ancient critics. See n. on 237.—299—307. Rejected by Wecklein, 
Hirzel having condemned 301—304. See n. on 299.—337—343- Rejected by 
Meineke, after A. Scholl, because (a) the reference to Egypt is unsuitable to 
Oedipus, (4) kar’ olkov olxoupetv—op@y closely followed by o¢é—and civyouor for 
‘wives ’—are suspicious.—352. Rejected by Nauck, because Theseus should not 
mention this solitary fact in the history of Oedipus, and ignore the rest.—6r1o, 611. 
Rejected by Nauck, because the ‘decay of the earth’ has nothing to do with the 
inconstancy of human relationships.—614, 615. Rejected by Nauck as unworthy of 
Sophocles. Wecklein says, ‘The thought does not correspond with what precedes.’ 
See my n.—638—641. Rejected by Dindorf (Nauck having rejected 640 f.), as 
unsuitable, and oddly expressed.—743. Nauck would either reject this v., or fuse 
it with 744, on account of mAeisroy xdxicros.—793.° Rejected by Nauck (after 
Lugebil) as a gloss.—890. Rejected by Nauck as not Sophoclean in expression.— 
919—923. Rejected by Badham (and by K. Fr. Hermann) because too complimen- 
tary to Thebes.—954, 955. Rejected by Nauck as unsuitable. Blaydes also 
brackets them with the remark: ‘These two verses are perhaps spurious. We 
could well spare them.’—980—987. Rejected by Oeri. Nauck suspects 982—984. 
—io1r. Rejected by Nauck on account of xarackimrw. See my N.—1142. Sus- 
pected by Nauck on account of Bapos.—1189—r1191. Rejected by Meineke, for 
the reasons stated, and answered, in my n.—1256. Rejected by Nauck as a weak 
interpolation.—1305—1 307 (or else 1311, 1312). Rejected by Martin on the ground 
that both passages cannot be right—1355. Suspected by Nauck as useless and 
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awkward.—1370—1372. Nauck says: ‘That the hand of an interpolator has been 
at work here, seems to me certain; as to the original form of the words, let others 
decide.’—1394. Nauck (while proposing ro?s for xa) suspects the whole verse.— 
1411—1413. Nauck would make the three vv. into two. See my cr. N.— 1425. 
Suspected by Nauck (on account of the phrase @dvaror e& dudow).—t435, 1436. 
Both verses are rejected by Enger; the second is suspected by Dindorf. See my 
cr.n.—1501. Rejected by Fr. G. Schmidt (who proposes kawés for Kowds in 1500),— 
1523. Rejected by Herwerden, because (1) xdpos Kéxeve is a strange phrase, (2) 
uijre,..unre is pointless, (3) the verse is superfluous.—1626. Rejected by Lehrs 
(after Hermann), because (1) roA\d roAday7 is strange; (2) the mysterious ris (1623) 
is called @eés,—a premature assumption. It should be reserved for Oedipus (1629) 
to make this identification.—1640. Rejected by Nauck on account of the phrase 
Thdcas To yevvatoy pépew (v./. ppevl: see my n.).—1768—1779. Rejected by Nauck. 
1777—1779- Rejected by F. R. Ritter. See myn. 

Prof. Wecklein, in his Avs Sophoclis emendandi (1869), rightly de- 
fends more than half of these verses, but condemns 95, 237—257, 
301—304, 614 f., 862, 1190, 1626 (and 1716, which falls in that part 
of the last kommos which I leave out of the count). In his school- 
edition of the play (1880), however, he brackets 237—257, 299—307 
(instead of 301—304), 614 f.,632—637 (from drov to 7H Tobde inclusive), 
658—660, 830f., 1190, 1436 (and phrases in the last kommos); but 
does not bracket 95, 862, or 1626; having perhaps reconsidered his 
objections to those verses. 

I know not whether it is too much to hope that some reader of 
these pages will take the trouble to go through the above list of rejec- 
tions or suspicions, and to consider them in the light of such aid as this 
edition seeks to offer towards the interpretation of the play. If any one 
will do that, he will form a fair idea of the manner in which a certain 


- school of criticism, (chiefly German, but not without imitators elsewhere,) 
is disposed to deal with the texts of the Greek dramatists. When an 


interpolation is surmised or assumed, it is usually for one (or more) of 
the following reasons:—(1) because something in the language appears 
strange: (2) because the verse seems inconsistent with the immediate 
context, or with the character of the speaker: (3) because the verse 
seems inconsistent with something in another part of the play: (4) be- 
cause it seems weak, or superfluous. In dealing with the first class of 
objections—those from language—the grammarian is on his own ground. 
In Ajax $40f., for instance, it is a fair and definite plea against the 
authenticity of those verses that ros is not elsewhere used by Sophocles 
(or ever by Euripides), and that ¢riorwv is a form found nowhere else. 
But the second, third, and fourth classes of objections demand the 
exercise of other faculties,—literary taste, poetical feeling, accurate per- 
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ception of the author’s meaning, insight into his style, sympathy with his 
spirit. Consider, for instance, why Nauck suspects two of the finest 
verses in a beautiful passage of this play (610 f.):— 


pbive piv ioxds yas, pOiver d& cudparos, 


OvyoKer d¢ riots, BAaordve 8 amwria. 


He ascribes them to an interpolator (PAz/o/. 1v. p. 191 f.) because oniy 
the second is pertinent; the decay of faith is in point; but what have 
we to do with the decay of earth or of the body? This is not a whit 
worse than very many of the examples in the above list. Could Sopho- 
cles come back and see his text, after all these expurgators had wreaked 
their will, he might echo the phrase of the worthy Acharnian, as he held 
up his ragged garment to the light; @ Zed di0rra. 

The detection of spurious work has come down from a past age as 
a traditional exercise for a scholar’s acuteness. In Germany, where 
scholarship is a crowded profession, involving the severest competition, 
every competitor is naturally and rightly anxious to prove his origi- 
nality; and, if the Greek drama is his subject, one of the time-honoured 
modes of doing this is to discover interpolations. ‘Thenceforth he is a 
man with a view, and has earned a mention; he is the critic who holds 
that such or such verses are spurious. English copiers of this fashion 
are not wanting. It is, however, high time to recognise the fact that 
the principal classical texts are no longer such as they were found by the 
scholarship of the sixteenth, or even of the last century. They no 
longer teem with those rank overgrowths of corruption in which the 
earlier critics found such ample material. The purification of these 
texts, though still incomplete, has now reached such a point that, if any 
real advance is to be made, reserve and delicacy of judgment must be 
cultivated. Interpretation—of the spirit, as well as of the letter—has a 
twofold office to perform. It has to aid and control the process of 
emendation. It has also to defend the text against wanton deface- 
ment or mutilation. 

§ 5. The use made of conjecture by editors or critics of the play 
will be found amply illustrated in the notes to this edition. Along 
with some admirable conjectures, by various scholars, which have been 
adopted or recorded, there are others which have been indicated rather 
because such notice appeared due to the eminence of their authors, or 
because they are instructive as illustrating tendencies in recent criti- 
cism. And here it may be permissible to observe, since the practice of 
classical composition has been subject in late years to some ignorant 
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and silly disparagement, that not a few of the conjectures which we . 
sometimes see put forward are such as could not have been suggested, 

if their ptoposers had profited, even a little, by the discipline of Greek 
verse composition. It is earnestly to be hoped that the day will never 


_ come when that exercise,—duly reserved for those to whom it is con- 


genial,—shall cease to have a place among the studies which belong 
to the English conception of classical scholarship. When cultivated 
sympathetically and maturely,—as a delight, not as a mechanical task,— 
the accomplishment is one which necessarily contributes not a little 
towards the formation of a correct feeling for the idiom of classical 
Greek poetry. In relation to the criticism of poetical texts, its positive 
merit is not so much that it sharpens a faculty of emendation as that 
it tends to keep verbal ingenuity under the restraints of good sense. 
But it has also another influence, and one which (especially in our time) 
is perhaps not less useful. It helps to educate an instinct which will 
usually refrain from change where no change is required. 

The emendations which I propose in the text of this play are few; 
though I should not have found it difficult to increase their number 
a hundredfold, if I had conceived that the originality proper to an 
editor consists in re-writing his author. The following are adopted 
in the text:—121 dy after Aedooe'—355 pou for pov.—y 4 erapedAjoas 
for érwpéAnoa.—1113 Kkavarvedcatov for xavaratcarov.—i4gi f. «ir 
axpa | rept yvad’ for eit’ axpay | érvyvadov.—Also these transpositions :— 
534 vai 7 cio dp for cai t ap cioiv.—1085 id Pedy ravrapye, wavt|érra 
Ze for io Zed ravtapye Oedv, | wavrdwta.—1462 péyas, ide, pad’ od 
épeirerar | krvmos adatos SidBodos for ide pdra péyas épeirera | Tvros 
adaros 6d d0Bodos.—A few more emendations, not placed in the text, 
are suggested in the notes. Among these are:—243 tovd’ auudpov for 
Tod pdvov.—385 wor for ws.—868 eds for Hedv.—896 ota Kai for oid 
mep.—-1192 aidod vw for dAX airdév.—1493 Mocedwviav for Tocedawviy. 
—1510 Kal 7G wérevou for év Th Se Keivau.—1565 av (or ad) réppar dy 
anpdrov ixvotpevov for av Kai patay mypdrov ixvovpévov.—1604 ex epwros 
for elye Spdvros.—1702 ovd éxel dy for ovdé yépwv.—The above list does 
not include 522 (text) #veyx’ ovv for 7jveyxor, since, though the conjecture 
was made by me independently of Mr R. Whitelaw, the priority belongs 
to him; nor 153 (text) rpooOyoe for rpooOjces, which, I find, had 
been proposed by Prof. J. B. Postgate (Journ. of Phil. vol. x. p. 9°). 
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§ 6. The edition of the Oedipus Coloneus by Elmsley (Oxford, 1823) 
is note-worthy as the earliest edition of any Sophoclean play in which L 
(the Laurentian manuscript) was systematically used. Indeed, for all 
practical purposes, it was the earliest in which L was used at all. It is 
probable that Bernard Junta, the editor of the second Juntine edition 
(Florence, 1547), derived some of his readings from L; but, if so, his « 
use of it was slight and unintelligent’. Elmsley, having collated L in 
1820, had recognised its paramount value: ‘sive antiquitatem spectes, 
sive bonitatem, primus est.’ In order to appreciate the importance of 
this acknowledgment, it is necessary to recollect what, in outline, the 
history of the text had been. The edvtio princeps of Sophocles, the 
Aldine (Venice, 1502), gave a text which, as a whole, is that of the Paris 
thirteenth-century ms., A. Adrian Turnebus, in his edition, (Paris, 
1552—3,) adopted the Triclinian recension, represented by the Paris 
fifteenth-century ms., T. This Triclinian text prevailed in the later 
printed editions of Sophocles down to 1786. In that year Brunck 
published his first edition, reverting to the Aldine text as his basis, and 
placing A at the head of his mss. Thus of the four mss. mentioned 
above as principally useful for the Oedipus Coloneus,—L, A, B, T,—three 
correspond with periods of textual history. T represents the period from 
Turnebus to Brunck, 1553—1786; A, the period from Brunck to 
Elmsley, 1786—1823; L, the period since 1823. 

Another interesting feature of Elmsley’s edition is that it em- 
bodies what he judged best worth preserving in the work of previous 
commentators on this play, from Joachim Camerarius (1534) to 
J. F. Martin (1822). In the sixteenth century, after Camerarius, 
we have two editors who followed the text of Turnebus,—Henri 
Estienne (Stephanus, 1568) and William Canter (1579). The readings 
of Joseph Scaliger, to which John Burton sometimes refers, seem to have 
been found by the latter in a copy of Estienne’s edition. The notes of 
H. Estienne are given entire,—‘magis propter nominis auctoritatem quam 
quia magnam Sophocli lucem attulit’ So, again, Brunck’s notes are 
given almost entire. The series of eighteenth-century commentators on 
this play, before Brunck, includes John James Reiske, John Burton, 
Benjamin Heath, Zachary Mudge, Samuel Musgrave, John Francis 
Vauvilliers*. By ‘Lond. A’ and ‘B’ are denoted the anonymous 


1 See Introd. to the facsimile of the Laur. MS., Pp. 20, n. 3. 

* To. Tac. Reiske, Azdmadversiones ad Sophoclem (Leipsic, 1743?).—Io. Burton, 
Tlevradoyia sive trage. Graecarum delectus (viz. Soph. O. 7%, O. C., Ant.; Eur. 
Phoen.; Aesch. Theb.), rst ed. 1758, 2nd ed. (with additions by T. Burgess) 1779,— 
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editors of editions published in London in 1722 and 1747. Brunck’s 
edition (Elmsley used the third, of 1788) forms a landmark. The 
printed texts before Brunck’s are often designated collectively by 
Elmsley as the ‘impressi ante Brunckium,—including Musgrave’s 
edition, since, though it was not published till 1800, Musgrave died 
m 1782. Porson, who was twenty-seven when Brunck’s first edition 
appeared (1786), is represented by a few notes on this play published 
four years after his death in the Adversaria (1812), and by a few more 
which Kidd records. It is right to remember that these jottings, mostly 
made in youth, supply no measure of the resources which Porson’s 
mature power could have brought to bear; yet here also some excellent 
suggestions are due to him (see, eg., on 709 f. and 1773). In the 
nineteenth century we have F. H. Bothe, G. H. Schaefer, L. Doederlein, 
C. Reisig, and J. F. Martin',—thus bringing the catena of Elmsley’s 
predecessors down to the year before that in which his own work ap- 
peared. His edition has a permanent historical interest for students 
of the Oedipus Coloneus. 

With regard to the work which has been done on the play since 
Elmsley’s time, it has been my aim to overlook nothing of importance 
which has appeared up to the present date (1885); but I am only too 
well aware how difficult it is to attain such an aim with completeness. 
Silence concerning a proposed reading or interpretation is not always, 
of course, to be interpreted as ignorance of it; for, in dealing with so 
large a body of material, one of an editor’s most essential duties is that 
of selection. I have bestowed a good deal of labour, care and thought 
on this duty, and the result represents my best judgment on the ma- 
terials known to me. If any omissions are pointed out, I shall be 
grateful for such criticism, and can promise that it shall be most 


Benj. Heath, Wotae sive Lectiones on Aesch., Soph., Eur., 1762.—Zachary Mudge 
(died 1769) did not himself publish anything on Sophocles, but communicated Ms. 
notes to Heath, who embodied them, with the author’s name, in his work. I am 
indebted to the Rev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library (whose note was kindly 
transmitted to me by the Librarian, Mr E. B. Nicholson), for pointing out the passage 
in Heath which shows this.—Samuel Musgrave died 1782; his ed. of Sophocles 
appeared at Oxford in 1800.—J. F. Vauvilliers published an ed. of Sophocles at 
Paris in 1781. : 

1 F. H. Bothe’s ed. of Soph. appeared in 1806, G. H. Schaefer’s in 1810 (both 
at Leipsic).—Lud. Doederlein, Ods. crit. in Soph. Oecd. Col. In the Acta philo- 
logorum Monacens. Tom. 1. (1812) pp- 27—70.—Carol. Reisig. Commentt. cri- 
ticae in Soph. Oed. Col. 2 voll. Jena, 1822-3.—J. F. Martin, ed. of Soph. for schools, 
3rd ed., much enlarged, Halle, 1822. 
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carefully considered. Reference has been made, with varying degrees 
of frequency, to the complete editions of Sophocles (here named 
alphabetically) by Bergk, Blaydes, Campbell, Dindorf, Hartung, 
Hermann, Linwood, Nauck, Schneidewin, Tournier, Wunder. I have 
also used the new recension of Dindorf’s text, in the Teubner series, by 
S. Mekler (Leipsic, 1885). Separate editions of this play by the follow- 
ing editors have also been consulted:—L. Bellermann (in the Woff- 
Bellermann ed., Leipsic, 1883): A. Meineke (Berlin, 1863): F. A. 
Paley (Cambridge, 1881): C. E. Palmer (Cambridge, 1860)’: N. Weck- 
lein (Munich, 1880). The views of many other scholars are noticed 
in connection with particular passages. I have found Wecklein’s Ars 
Sophoclis emendandi (Wizburg, 1869) especially valuable in giving 
occasional references to scattered criticisms, in German periodicals or 
elsewhere, which might otherwise have escaped my notice; for the 
sporadic literature of the subject is diffused, often in very minute por- 
tions, through a large number of journals and tracts. Mr R. Whitelaw’s 
excellent verse translation of Sophocles (London, Rivingtons, 1883) 
possesses the further merit, rare in a metrical rendering, of usually 
showing exactly how he takes the Greek, and thus has in some degree 


the value of a commentary,—supplemented, in a few cases, by short 
notes at the end. 


1 Described as ‘intended principally to explain and defend the text of the Mss. 
as opposed to conjectural emendation.’ Many will sympathise (as I cordially do) with 
Mr C. E. Palmer’s general object,—viz. to protest against excessive licence in such 
emendation. It is only to be regretted that he should have gone to the opposite 
extreme, in consequence of two pervading ideas. The first is that our Mss. have 
come down much purer, even in minute matters, than is really the case; e.g. in O. C. 
541, where Hermann’s 7o)eos is certain, Mr Palmer keeps 76\ews, because our MSS. 
have it. His other general assumption is that the strict correspondence of strophe 
with antistrophe, and the strict observance of lyric metres generally, are figments of 
modern ‘metrolatry,—the ancient poets having been, in fact, far more lax. This 
view is a necessary corollary of the former, since in our Mss. the lyrics are often 
corrupt. Thus in O. C. 547 he keeps dXovus, against the dactylic metre, and also 


against the sense. Yet the notes, if somewhat too prolix, often interest even when 
they do not persuade. 


a 
: 
{ METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
| THE scansion of the lyrics is given here as by Dr J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt in his Composttionslehre*, pp. 1xx—cvii. For the greater con- 
venience of readers, I print the metrical scheme over the Greek words, 
and, under each line of a strophe, the corresponding line of the anti- 
strophe, in smaller type. 
If a reader desires only to know what kind of lyric metre is used in 
each case, and how each verse is scanned, then he need not trouble 
himself with the diagrams subjoined to the scanned verses. Their 
meaning, which is simple, will be explained presently. 


Ancient Greek metre is the arrangement of syllables according to Metre. 
‘quantity,’ ze, according as they are ‘short’ or ‘long.’ A ‘short’ 
syllable, as opposed to a ‘long,’ is that on which the voice dwells for 
a shorter time. In Greek verse the short syllable, v, is the unit of 
measure. Its musical equivalent is the quaver, ms gth of =, The 
long syllable, —, has twice the value of uv, being musically equal 
to 

Besides u and —, the only signs used for the lyrics of this play are 
the following :— 

(1) “for —, when the value of — is increased by one half, so that 
it is equal to WU vu, —v, or v—. And / for -, when the value of — is 
doubled, so that it is equal to-—Uv, vv -, or —-. 

(2) >, to mark an ‘irrational syllable,’ z.e. one bearing a metrical 
value to which its proper time-value does not entitle it; viz. v for —, or 


—for v. Thus épyov means that the word serves as a choree, — v, not 


as a spondee, —-—. 
(3) vv, instead of -vv, when a dactyl (then called ‘cyclic “) 


serves for a choree, — v. 
(4), written over two short syllables (as mapa), when they have 


the value only of one short. 


* The second volume of his work, ‘Die Kunstformen der Griechischen Poesie 
und ihre Bedeutung,’ of which the ‘ Griechische Metrik ’ forms the fourth volume. 
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The last syllable of a verse is common (dSudipopos, anceps). Schmidt’s 
practice is to mark it vy or — according to the metre: ¢g. épyav, if the 
word represents a choree, or épyd, if a spondee. 


Pauses. At the end of a verse, \ marks a pause equal to v, and 
‘A a pause equal to —. 

The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to its regular metre) is 
marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 


The kinds of metre used are few in number, though they occur in 
various combinations. 


1. Logacedic, or prose-verse (Aoyaodixés), was the name given by 
ancient metrists to a kind of measure which seemed to them something 
intermediate between verse and prose, owing to its apparent irregularity. 
Its essential elements are the choree, -v, and the cyclic dactyl, 
metrically equivalent to a choree, ~ wv. Take these words :— 


Stréngthen our | hinds, thou | Lord of | battles. 


This is a ‘logaoedic’ verse of 4 feet (or tetrapody). If ‘Ok’ were 
prefixed to ‘strengthen, it would represent an ‘anacrusis,’ or prelude 
to the regular measure. Such a verse was called ‘ Glycenic, from a 
lyric poet Glycon, who used it. A dactyl comes first; then three 
chorees: ~vu|—-v|—-v | —-v. But the dactyl might also stand 
second, as: 


Lightly, | mérrily, | sped the | mornings - 
or, third, as: 


Lost one, | footstep | néver re | tirning. 


According to the place of the dactyl, the verse was called a First, 
Second, or Third Glyconic. 

In this play, the Second Glyconic (with anacrusis) is the main theme 
of the Parodos from 117 as far as 206 (omitting the anapaests); of the 
First Stasimon (668—y71g); and of the Third Stasimon from 1211 to 
1248. It also occurs elsewhere in combination with other forms of 
logaoedic verse, shorter or longer. Of these other forms, the most 
important is the verse of 3 feet (or tripody), called ‘Pherecratic’ from 
Pherecrates, a poet of the Old Comedy. It is merely the Glyconic 
shortened by one foot, and is called ‘ First’ or ‘Second’ according as 
the dactyl comes first or second: so that this is a ‘ First’ Pherecratic,— 


flérk to the | cry resounding. 
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We have this combined with the Second Glyconic in the opening 
of the Fourth Stasimon (1556 ff.). Elsewhere in the play we find 
logaoedic verses twice as long as this, ¢.e. hexapodies. They are com- 
bined with the tetrapody, or Glyconic verse, in the epode to the Third 


_ Stasimon (12309 ff.), and with the tripody, or Pherecratic, in the kommos 


at vv. 510 ff. 


2. Dochmiacs occur in wy. 833—843 = 876—886, and in parts of 
the kommos, 1447—1499. In the following line, let ‘serfs’ and ‘wrongs’ 
be pronounced with as much stress as the second syllable of ‘vedeZ’ and 
of ‘resent? -— 


Rebél! Sérfs, rebél! | Resént wrings so dire. 


The first three words form one ‘dochmiac’ measure; the last four, 
another ; and the whole line is a ‘dochmiac dimeter,’ written : --¥| 
-,v||--~|- A ||. The comma marks the usual caesura, which is 
preserved in our example. The elements of the dochmiac were thus 
the bacchius, -— v, equal to 5 shorts, and the (shortened) choree, —, 
equal to 2 shorts. It was a joining of odd and even. No other such 
combination of wzegual measures was used by the Greeks. The name 
ddxpuos, ‘ slanting, ‘oblique,’ expressed the resulting effect by a metaphor. 
It was as if the rhythm diverged side-ways from the straight course. 
The varieties of the dochmiac arose chiefly from resolving one of the 
long syllables into two shorts ; either with, or without, the further sub- 
stitution of an ‘irrational’ long for a short in the anacrusis, or in the 
short syllable of the bacchius. 


3. The onic verse of two feet (dipody) occurs in the Parodos (as 
V. 214 Téxvov, @pot, Ti yeywovw;). The Ionic measure is-—-wvv. Without 
anacrusis (Uv), it is called zonicus a maiore: with anacrusis, tonicus a 
minore. Here the Ionic dipody has anacrusis, and should be written 
vy tamu |---|: 


To the hill-tops, to the valleys. 


4. Other measures used in the lyrics of this play are dactylic (— v v), 
choreic or trochaic (—v), éambic (v—), in various lengths. The only 
point which calls for notice is the use of the rapid dactylic tetrapody to 
express agitated entreaty (Parodos, 241 ff). Anapaests of the ordinary 
type occur in the Parodos and at the close. 

In the metrical schemes which are subjoined, the kind of metre 
used is stated at the beginning of each series of verses, and the scanning 


of every verse is shown. 
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Rhythm is measured movement. It is the part of rhythm to 
arrange the materials furnished by metre in such a way that the whole 
shall please the ear. The diagrams placed after the metrical schemes 
are given here, as by Dr Schmidt, in order to show how the verses 
are rhythmically put together. It is always possible, of course, to 
describe in words how a poetical couplet, stanza, or other series is 
constructed. But time is saved if, instead of verbal descriptions, we 
can use pictures, which show the structure at a glance. Dr Schmidt's 
diagrams are merely such pictures. They form a graphic short-hand, 
of a simple kind. 

In the two verses, 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver, 
it is plain that each verse is one rhythmical whole. If we wrote the two 
verses as one verse, a complete rhythm would still end at the word 
‘quiver.’ Each of these verses contains four chorees, —v, being a 
trochaic dimeter. ‘The diagram to express these facts would be 


4 
Each verse is here a rhythmical whole (or ‘sentence’) of 4 feet. 
And the first rhythmical sentence corresponds to the second. ‘The 
dots mark the beginning and end of a verse. The curve marks the 
correspondence. 
Again : 
Now let us sing, long live the King, || and Gilpin, long live he; || 
And when he next doth ride abroad, || may I be there to see. J 
Whether these verses are written as two, or as four, it is equally 
evident that they contain four rhythmical wholes or ‘sentences,’ the 
1st and 2nd answering respectively to the 3rd and 4th. The rst and 3rd 
contain four feet each; the 2nd and 4th, three. The diagram for this 
would be 
; The curve on the left shows the corre- 
| 3 ) spondence of the two groups. The curves 
; on the right show the correspondence of 
} single ‘sentences.’ 


All rhythmical periods belong to one or other of these two types. 
That is, the period is formed either by a simg/e rhythmical sentence 
answering to another, as in the first example; or by a group answering 
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to another, as in the second. A period of the first kind is called by 
Schmidt ‘stichic’ (from oriyos, a verse): of the second, ‘ palinodic,’ 
because a*‘group or series recurs. 

The variations on these two simple types are easily understood. In 


_ a stanza like this, — 


Moreover, something is or seems 
That touches me with mystic gleams 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams, 


each verse is one rhythmical whole. The period is ‘stichic,’ like the 
first example, only it is repeated; and would be written 


‘) 
‘) 


Similarly, a group of rhythmical sentences may recur more than once, 
making a repeated palinodic period. In some stanzas, again, the 
first verse answers to the fourth, the second to the third. When the 
order of correspondence is thus inverted, the period is antithetic. 
Such a period is seen in diagram II. for the First Strophe of the 
Parodos. There we have four groups of verses corresponding to each 
other in an inverted order, as the curves on the left show. Within 
these groups, single verses or parts of verses correspond in a regular 
order, as the curves on the right show. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without be- 
longing to it, it is called a zpowdds, prelude : or, if it closes it, an érdds, 
epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be grouped round an 
isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the pecwdos, ‘mesode.’ 
In the diagrams, a prelude or epode is marked by the abbreviation zp. 
or ét. A mesode does not need to be specially marked, since it can 
always be recognised by the simple fact that it forms the central point. . 
(See First Stasimon, Second Strophe, diagrams I., IL., III., V,) 


ae 


Ixii METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. Parodos, vv. 117—253. 


First SrropHe.—Logaoedic. The Second Glyconic (seen in v. 3) 


is the main theme. 
Z 


I, II., denote the /ivst and Second Rhythmical Periods. The sign 
|| marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence; || marks that of a Period. 
Seat OS 


vv as Vv Vv 
I. op : atisap | yv| mov vac | « A |i 
a : a ada | ow | oupar | wy 
~ vu EST, - vu - vu lees - 


2. mov Kupe | extome | os avd | aso | ravt| wy A || 


apa Kat | noOagur| arpye |osdvc| a | wy 
Vv L. aw Vv wd = 
3. 0 : mavt | wy axop | ectat | os A |] 


axp : cae | wAocer| exxac | a 


= jc ins = : 
ae “4 | cry (bel Nee ne 


I. mpoo : depx | ov | Aevoce | vw A || 


a\y : ov | pay | evyeu | oa A 

= 7 tS a ae Pe OF 7 ee 
on mpoo : rev0 | ov | ravtax | 9 A || —7) 

mpoo : Ono | es | tacd ap | as 

Vv a 
3. thay : ar | as A || 

mep = as | yap 

v Fe wig . ‘philoso. eee 


4. tAav : at | as tis o | rperBus | ovd|| eyywp | os zpoceB | 
mep : as | ad wa | twde | a || PbeyKTw | un pores | 


eee 
a yap | ov || av ror | aoryBes | adcos | es A || 
msvam | e || mo a | evrexad| vdpos | ov 
eS ow be 
5. Tavd a | pamaxer | av Kop | av || as tpewo | pev Ney | ew | kar A || 
kparnp | merext | wv ror | wy || peyware | auvtTpex | e« | Tw 
wo —-v - vw. le £2 (eee 
6. mapa :perBop | e6 a | depxr | ws a || fov | ws adoy | ws To | Tas || 
gve : mappmop | eugudy | af | amer|l a | cra@ aro | Babe | roAd 
- > oS, ET. es 


evpap, | ov ctoua | ppovrd | os A || 


axed |evdos ep | aru | e 


~ METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixili 


= Re nase - vw Le SG vu -v ee = ‘ 
7. & ter | es rade | vey tw | nx || ew Aoyos | ovder | a€ | ovr A || 
~ Kau F es | w modu | mox? a | dar || a Royor | ec rw | os | es ¥ 
> 


. o ae ee ‘vey w 
8. ov ey :  Aevo | wv wept | wav ov | rw A || 
mpos eu : av Necx | av aBar| wy amo | Bas 


wo Ase ON =, > i > = 

g. Svvap > a tepev | os yvewv | ae rov | pou A || 
wa + macrvou | os dav | ec mpocd | ev 6 
wo — 


10, more : vat | eA q 
amep : uk | ov 


iF c i. 
4 : 
6 4 
: 2 
4 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
. 
. (4 
- 
{2 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
ys 
-> NAL ANS LL ~v Vv LL sae te L_ SNE Ny LL ly 7, Se oa 
ovtor | peyote | o ex || Twvd edpar | wy | w yepor | ax || ovta tis | a€ | ex A || : pun 
avrov | wnkere | Tovd || avrorerp | ov | Bnuaros | e& || w roda | Kr\w | gs Ter ae 
= - o —-vu FL - 
.I. er : owete| Bawe | ropc | w A || 
our : wsadis | wsax | ov | es 
= aay) 1 Ra tL + 


2. er >t mpoBu | Bate | xovp | a A || 
ec0 : w expe | osyer | axp | ov 
= aoe Vv TS, ee ; | 
3. mops : wavyap| ai | as A || 
Na : os Bpaxvs | oxdac | as 


Cys; 


Ixiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


~~ ~ — ~ _-_~ fascias 


ITI. = rarep eu | ov 108 ev | novy | a || ¢ 


——- — —A 


tw foe Lot || 


Bao | e Bacw | apyor | a A | 

The corresponding words of the strophe are lost. Those of the antistrophe, 
given above, are regarded by Schmidt as forming a single verse, which is interrupted 
by the cry of pain, ié pol wor, from Oedipus. For the sake of illustrating the metre, 
he conjecturally restores the words of the strophe, on the model of the antistrophe:— 
AN. kardBa, & mdrep, etAdBnoat 0’—OI. ala? alat—AN. ayvav réuevos xopav. The 
sign i shows that i wot wou is a mere parenthesis, not counted in the metre of the 


verse. 
vuy = Vy NT L_ -_- > wv YY — vu ~ 
IV. 1. ereo | pay ere | wd a | parp || w kwd | w tatep | ao ay |o A || 
vyepaov | es xepa | cwua| cov || mpoxhiy | asim | aven | av 


2. wor | Suoppovos | ar |as A ]] 
The words of the strophe are lost. Schmidt supplies OI. otwor 76 kaxorétpw. 


a ee Ba ee = 

V. 1. todpa | Eewos ex | « Sev | ys A || 
w Tau | yore | vuyxar| as 
= > =Vvey See NZ = 


2. w thoy | wv o tt | Kau oA | ts A || 
avdac | ov tise | dus Bpor | wr 


Vv WPAN ONE Vv Vv re —— 
3. Te : tpopev a | prov az | oorvy | ew A || 
Tio > omodv | movosay | ex tw | ay 
Me = lL - 


4. Kau To Pid | ov oeB | eo | awe A J 
gov marpid | ex rv) | om | av 
: AI bess oo IMB Hoag 
3 4 I i IV V. 
4 ‘ 4 ) 
3 4 
: Ay = én. : ) 
e ‘) 


After the Second Strophe follows the third system of Anapaests; 188 dye ite 
—IQI Todev@puev. After the Second Antistrophe, from 207 (6 févo., dmomroNs) to 
the end of the Parodos, the correspondence of Strophe and Antistrophe ceases. The 
verses are dvouowarpopa. In some editions the term ém ods is applied to them; but 
as Schmidt points out (Gr. Metrik p. 451), this is erroneous, as the absence of ee 
is enough to show. The dvouodcrpoda fall into six sections, each divided into 
rhythmical periods. The rhythms adopted in the successive sections are varied with 
masterly skill, according to the emotion which each part interprets. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixv 


ANOMOIOSTROPHA, 
First Section.—Logaoedic. 


> vvuy ~ vv YY -v be SNe NS = Ne ee 
I. w : €evor am | omrodts | adda | py || te 708 aw | evver | es yep | ov A || 


> ~“ Vv —-v -v iL vey are ND, = Ns remy 


] 


Second Section.—Ionic. 
vu =—— vv —— uy — ERY, coe 
T. T1700 : awa dvors | avda tekvov || wmor te ye | yorw A || 


2. Tivos : et oreppatos | w Eeve || Pwver tatpo | Oev A || 


Third Section.—Logaoedic. 
=F NS = Vv _ A oe, 
I. wpot ey | o te a0 | w | rexvov eu | ov A |i 
vy Vv SF SS weet Nad | SA eI — 
2. Ney ex : eirep ex | exxata | Baw | es A || 
Vv Ga Vv = SATO SS = 
a ae epw | ov yap ex | @ | karaxpud | av A || 
Vv Vv — vv a Se Sl eI = 
4. pakpa : pedXerov | adAa trax | w | € A || 


SR NT “tt v L_ vvuY == 


5. Aaiov | LOTE TLV | 0) | LOV Lt | ov A | 


v Vv atid vv LJ —s 
6. To TE : AaBdaxd | av yevos | o | Zev A | 
—- vy FEF INA Sed j ut Vv Vv vy 
7. aOdov | Orderod | av | ov yap 0d ce e A | 
le 


oe at Nk! NE ae nd 


8. deos : wrxere | pydev og | avd | o A || 


lie 


Tt: 


Ixvi METRIGAL ANALYSIS. 


Lal 


]. 5 =a logaoedic verse of 5 feet ; 
a. 4, an anapaestic verse of 4 feet. 


7 2 
Kin bmn BRM RMN 


Fourth Section.—Anapaestic, 


—_-— —_——_ —- — Vu le 


. ti @o| wo dva | poposo|o A || 


LJ = 


- Vv Vv eet het 


. Ovyar : ep tu ror | avtixa | kupo | a A || 


. €&€ } w topo | w Baw | ere xwp | as A || 


J Vv ==. vv = Vv eS aa 


.advm : exxeo | ror Kata | Oyo | as A |] 


i 
F 


fifth Section.—\. II. Dactylic. III. Logaoedic. 


as 


J 
ovdere | pmorpid | a tists | epyerat || 
3 Vv NS = 
wv tpora | y to Tw | ew A || 
Vv = a vv ee LS Y _— Vv = 
avat : a Samar | aus erep | as erep | a A || 
Vv 7s Nod! iN —e bs vv Ss aS as NS apt 
mapa : Baddouev | a tovov on ov xapw | avridid | wow ex | ev A || 
Vv Vv — Vv YY = Po Ne Pe ee ee =a vv = 
av Se : twvd edpay | wy a || exrozros | avOis af | oppos eu | as A || 
VY Vv —~ _— — 
xGovos : ea. | pn te wep ra a re | os A | 
v ae ee Vv = a 
em : Aeon | ec mpoo | ay lys A ll 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
4 


| ae 2 
q 4 Ei: 3 III. t) 
oe (3 : 
. . 3 


Sixth Section —I. Dactylic. II. Logaoedic. 


Be Ah Br as 
I. 1. w &evor | ad | odpor | aig || 
: v en CS = 


2. add er | ev yepa | ov hare |a A || 


ANS CAD = = 
? 3. Tovd enov | ov ave | tAat epy | wv A || 
_.. a 


4. axovt | wv ax | ovres | avdar || 
— vv = vv we VEE mF NM 
5. aA eue | tay pede | av exer | evoper || 
Ss 
6. w Eevor | okt | expaf | a A || 
ad vv —_ — — ns et Ne Vv 
7. Twatpos ur | ep Tov | ou povov | avromat || 
eee Nl Salt = vv = vy a AS NS 
8. avtowat | ovk ada | ors tpocop | weve || 
= a VY — vv — vv et AA pe 
Q. opa cov | oupacww | ws tis ad | aysaros || 
NA Nuk = vv cme NT (NR => SAMS 
Io. vperep | ov tpoday | ea tov | a6ALor || 
‘ct a vv ea = vy 
II. atdous | kupoa: ev | vue yap | ws Jew 
ee a at — a SUE IOS 
12. KeypeOa | tAapoves | adX cre | vevoare || 
- en 
13. tay adox | yr | ov xap | w A || 
— vwVYy = — wv Se a a 
14. mpos o ott | cou bee | ex oebev | avropau || 
— ee age —_ Se @. be! VY — YY 


15. 7 texvov | 7 A€xos | 7 xpeos | 7 Geos J] 


Nal: Vv AS, wv —_ A 
II. 1. ov yap 1d | ovs av ap | wv Bpor | wy A || 
a ied L wey ae 
2. otis av | a | Geos ay | o« A || 
=e i! 


3. expry | ew dv | at] o A | 
Bsc ib 


lxvil 


10K 


Ixviil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


pols 


I. A dactylic series. Il. 


Pe heh. 


II. Kommos, vv. 510—548. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 


ae an SOR Spe ee ey 


Sewov | pev To mrad | at || Keevor | 7 | 89 Kaxoy | || Eerv erey | etp | ew A || 


nveyk | ow kaxor | ar|| wkevor | | veyx aex | wy! pev Geos | wr| w 


So ow<y = % LH 
om : ws 8 epap | ac rvf | eof | ae A | 
Tour : wy 6 avd | auperov | ovd | ev 
wy Lone ies 
tt: tour |o A | 
aXX : es | Te 
oa = Lo Jae a —— 
. tas : deA | at | as arop | ov dav | eo | as A || 
kax : a |mew| a mors | ovdey | cép | w 
> a Ke) er = _ 


..ady : ndovos | a Evy | cor | as A || 


yan : weve | dnoe | ar | a 


ieee “ow l= = hin 

- on : mpos Seve | as av | o€ | ns A || 
m + marpobev | wsax | ov | w 
> ww. vu _ vu Ce — 

. Tas : gas ame | tové ay | ad | A || 
dus > wruua | Aextpe |rdrys| wo 
i] ss Vv = md: wv — vy 


. To : To TOAY | Kar | pydaya | Anyor || 


w : foe Oavar| os | mer rad ax | ovew 


Se bbs 
- xeng : o | ev | opOov ak | ovop ak | ova | ae A || 
w :fev|avr| adedv | ct eu | ov | wey 
> - > wea (Ee 
w ; po. orepé | ov exer | ev | w A || 
mows : ps mad | €dv0d | ar | a 
| boss 


bev | dev A \ 


w | Zev 


Pw 


PRD bec 


cass 


(Ou.N Be OP 


SEconD STROPHE.—TIambic. 


- = _ * owes 


ay SNE NO FRSA SS er SE Ne OIC) 4. OR et 

i eo ap | amoyov | ox te | Kae ow || ae ye | tatposa| Sedpe| ae A || 

: ave | re yap € |ougoy| ov re || rovro| 71 5 eed | evs wad | ew 
—-v WL ae = we = 


toe] o | dyra| pope] wv yr | extpod | ax eT ce Al 


tosma| mac | devrep | ave || maoas sh emt voo | w voo | ov 


ag vuuy wo oe = 
. € : mabes € | raov a | Aaor ex | ew A ll 


ye i Kayes e€| xavov ex| a de | mo | en ‘ 


he ; AY = reel Na Te VE CSS =U - 
Rec : peas | ovK € at peéa | te yap € | degap | nv A || 
2 : rouro | mpos duc | as te | re yap ey | w ppac | w 


~ 
‘oO 


- o- = 10) 

oS WO saicr o | pyro ey | o ee ated | 

Kae yap av | ovsepoy | evrenamr| wrecar 

d hP] —v - re, vey -vV LL - 

4. ex : wed | yoas | rodeos | fed | eof | a A J] 
vou : w be | KaBapos | audpis | evs70d| AO | ov 


; fa 


Ixx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


| rt | | 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 668—7I09. © 


First STROPHE (forming a single period).—Logaoedic, with the Second 
Glyconic for main theme. : 


/ 


— > | RATS PENS, Lt -> ~ FO RL Le = 
1. erm | ov éeve| raade | xwp || as ux | ov ra Kpar | ra | yas er |avd|a A || 
Padrer 5 | ovpar | as um | axy |i as o | KaANBorp |usxar| nuap | a |e 
oS L ae EAS) —v Ls a 8s =f = 
2. tov : apy | ta Kod | wrov | 6 || a Avy | ea pov | vper | a A || 
vapx : woo | os peyad | aw be| aw || apxae | ovorepay | wu o | Te 
. S aw - vt - Ss vy = = 
3. Bap : u | ovoa pad | ita | 79 || wv xAwp | as vo | Baco | as A || 
xpus : avy | ns Kpoxos | ovda | umv|| oc Kpnv | at puvd | ovo | t 
= | vy YY aed = el —J ce 
4. Tov : ow | wrov ex | ovea | xuoa || ov kar | trav aBar | ov Ge | ov A || 
Ky : wo | ovvoyad | espe | eOp ||wy add | aever | guar | 
A, wy Wi 7] tL uuu — oes —vV = Sern 


5. dvddAada | prpio | kaprov av | 7A || voy av | nvep | ov te | ravtor || 
wkurox | os tee | were | voc || eraca | knpar| wow | onBpw 
-s 5!) 29 Le Se ee ee 

6. xepov | wv wo| Baxxe| or || asa] e Avo | vucos | euBar | ev|e A || 


arepvovx |ovxPovos| ovde |Movollav xop| oo vw ar| ecrvy | noay |ovd| a 


= SA, = t_ = 
7. Geos : apurod | wv 1H | qv | as A J 
xpvt : avis | Adpod | ur | a 


—__-§s_ ———"— --oere on 


“ROA TAR AA DLR OD. 


I| 
Me 
3 


vy 


~ METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxi 


Srconp SrropHr.—Logaoedic,—the Second Glyconic being now varied 
by other logaoedic sentences, of 3, 6, or 2 feet. Note the contrast 
between the numerous small periods here, and the one great period 
.of the First Strophe. 


1 eotw 8 | ovov ey | @ || yas Act | as || ove ewax |ov|o A | 
adrov 5 | awov ex | w || warporod | e& || rade Kpar | cor | ov 
te 


I. ovd ev | ra peyad| @ || Awprd. | var | Wedor| os || rwrore| BAaor| ov A J] 


Swpov | rovmeyad | ov ||Sacuovos | evr | ew xPovos |avx || nua wey| cor | ov 
 .) a ee 
I. 1. pur : exp a | xep | wrov | avro | rou | ov A || 
7 ev :ummov | ev | mwdov | evdad | aco | ov 
> _ -—u —u - 
2. €yXe : wv bop | nua | dat | w A || 
w +: mat Kpov | ov cv | yap vw | es 
vu -v Le - vu —v LL — 


3. 0 : tTade| Garr | ce wey | tora | yop | a A | 
Tod : eas | avy | mu av | atIloo | ed | ay 
2 => ~v -= = Vv tL 
V. 1. yAavkas | BF nened | ov | pvddov eA | ae | as A || 


irmoac | wrovax | ecr | npa xar | w | ov 
> ee —= Se, sey | math = 
2. To +: pev tis | ov | veapos | ovde | ynp | @ A | 
mpwr : aor |rao| dexric | asa | yu | as 
Le le Saw = a tL ae SI NS = = 
V, ov |var| wv ads| wo || ex xepe | repo || as o yap | avev op | wv ae | os A | 

a6 | ev | mperpos| ex |\rayhakc| a || xepoe map| amrowev | a mAaT| a 
= = —~wv Vv raz Vv = 


TT, 1. Nevower | viv pope | ov Ar | os A || 
Opwoxer | Twv exar | omrod | wy 
- > w~ vu He - 
2. xa yAauK | wmis AO | ay | a A | 
Nypyd | wv axodr | ov | os 


| 14 ee ELT 6 LVercnz Malt ae VI. 


ey) ye 


eal METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


IV. Lyrics* in vv. 833—843 = 876—886.— Dochmiac. 


heel 
I. 1. ut w od | ts A || 


t iw Tar |as 


vy — = SS Sao PEG ON car = 
2. Tu : dpas w Sev | ae ar || noes Tax | xs ae || avov ec xep | wv A || 

oo ov Anu ex | wv ad || cov ge | a& ra || de doxers Ted | ew 

= ee Sg Cn ee ee 
3. Elpy + OV Gov pev a ov Ta || de ye pwopev | ov A J 

dox : w tavd ap | ovuker || ¢ veuw mod | w . . 


[Here follow four iambic trimeters, 837840, =880—883.] 


Vv SNR So Vv \ ame 

II. 1. po : Bad wde | Bare || Bar evror | a A || 
t i wmasre | wse || wyas mpo | wo 
Vv Lo A ieee ad! = Vv Vv i —= 


2. mod : ws evauper | ae on || to ena obev | ez A || 
MoA : ere guy Tax | EL mod || er emer wep | ay 


3. mpo : Bab woe | por A || 
mep : wo oe | dy 

ia dochm. = zp. 1a eeiey 
ee dochm. ) 
dochm. jdochm. ) 
dochm. ; (dochm. 
Sore : dochm. = ér. 
dochm. ; 


* Schmidt calls this lyric passage simply ‘ Wechselgesang.’ It is not a xoupéds 
in the proper sense (cp. n. on 833). 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxiil 


V. Second Stasimon, vv. 1044—1095. 


3 First STropHE.—Dactylic. 
=> sty pi ian eras ol 
e : yvohk | dai | w X || 
n :mouvroyep| eomep | ov 
os Ct Lie = 
avdp : wv tax ex | wrpod | au A || 
meTp : as vipad | osmedX | wo 
= - vu bye - 
tov : xaAKxoBo | av Ap | A | 
Oc : aridos | ets vou | ov 
Ly Sn (eee aL ee 


II. 1. pg | ovow | » wpos | vc | ats 9 || Aaurracey | axracs || 
Tor | oow | n pup | apuar | osgevy|| ovres au | cAdaus 


REE Mle oe aS Lg 

2. ov : worm | at | ceuva 719 | vor || rar teA | y A || 

aX : woer | ae | Sewos o | rpoocxwp || wy Ap | ns 
Ome meee re: ye eS ee ema age 

IIL. 1. @var : ow | wv cae | xpuoe | a || KAys er |e yAwoo | a Be | Bake || 
dew : ade | Onoed | avaxu|a || mas yap | acrparr | « xad| wos 
LA =: es ee a i ae eee = 


2. mpoorod | wy Ev | wodrid | av ev || oun | ae tov | eypewax | av A || 


masa d | opwar | acKkad | eo au |lmuxr| np | acrom | wy 
Pea Pee ipa ok, eel, oe DS es 


3. Onoea | cae | tas | duoroA || ovs a | duntasa | deAp | as A || 


auBaois| o | rav | ume || ave | pwow AO | av | ww 
Se ee 
4. avt | apx | « tax | eppug || ev Bo | a | toved ava | xwpovs |] 
kac | Tow | movre | ov yar || a ox | ov | Peas dirov | wor 
c : * c 
1. : KES 4 III. 4h 
3 ) a ; 
: ) 4 4 
3 }2 a 
* Period I. is here given as by Schmidt. But in v. 1054 he x 
reads épetrav | éypepaxav (with Gleditsch), instead of the Ms. tov éype- : 
paxav | Onréa kal. Hence v. 2 of Period III. above runs thus,— i 


Vv — — —_—_ VY _—_ —_— WV _ : 

mpoaron | wy Hv | modmid | av evé || orpat op | etray, and, instead of 

giving two tetrapodies, gives only one, followed by a dipody; ze. . 4 2. instead 
of .44. Accordingly, instead of two Periods after the first, Schmidt has only one, 

; : — —_— = | ea vw _— —V vV — 

reading our III. 3 thus: eypeuan | av ras | duarod | ous a || Sunras a | SedAdas ||, or . 42. 
instead of our .44. His Period II. (=our Il. and III.) then contains the series 
7-42-42-44-=42-42-44- 


Ixxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


1 eae 


JEW a Si 


A oe i lon Cn egy ag 
. —pd } ove | 7 pedd | ovow | ws A || 
t : w | Oewy ravr | apxe | rar 
eee ein tan ee z 


. mpo| pyar | ave | po A || 


. yon i atax|avr|ac|lev A J 


Seconp StropHE.—Dactylic. 


omr | a |Zevmop| os 


ae hak a a i 


yas : tacde | dau | ovx | os 

Ee. ate, ie ee i ee in, ee 
ray : deva | tracy | dead | evpove || wav zpos | avbay| ov rab | A || 
chev : ex ’me | vixee | wrov | evayp || ov teX | exwo | ae ox | ov 

» La Ch #2 ES 
teh ? a teX | et | Zevs tu kar | apap || pavris | exp eoOd | wv ay | ovr |] 
geuy : a re | was | Wadd\as AP | ava || ka Tov | aypeuvr | av Aw| oddw 
pel, pe 
«0 a | chat | a tax | vppwor || os eA | eras || 


vw _ — =) _— 


vu _— 


karxac| vyvnr | ay wuxy | oorixt || wy o | madov 


Sw SR ee oe eet 


. aBepe | as vehed | as Kuper || aye av | of ay | wvor || 


wxuTo5 | wy edad | wy orepy || w ded | as ap | wyas 


Sok) ee, ay eee 


- ac ? wp | no | aca | rovpov | oun | a A |] 


Mor : ew | ya | Tade | Kae rod | ur | aus 


5 " 


—~ METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxv 


“ 


-, WI. Third Stasimon, vv. 12111248. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic, based on the Second Glyconic. 


= = a ae meee | ar — = oS —~ eS ae Be 
I. 1. otis | tov Aor | os pep | ous |} xpyfeu | tov perpe | ov map | as A || 
en gu | actova | mavra | wx || @doy | ov troder | ec day | 7 
- = i OR = Vv L at Ne “Se NP =v 
2. Gwe | oxatoovy | av pvr | ace || wv ev ew | ot Kata | dydos | core || 
Byvac | KeBev 00 | ev mep | mx || e wodv | devrepoy | ws tax | ora 
3+ er } & | wodXa pev | ae paxp | ac || anep | ax kare | Oevro | dy A || 
ws :evr| avtove | ovmap | y || Koupas | appoow | as dep | ov 
4. Aur : as | eyyutep | w ta | repr || ovra 8 | ov« av 8 | os 0 | tov A |] 
Tis :mAay| amodv | poxfos| ec || wtis | ovkawar | owe | ¢ 
Vv ee ee i) = 
il f. oF * av tis | es Ae | ov Teo | n A | 
gov :aarac| esep | ts pax | ae 
P baa Vv =— SF Vv vv a ee 
2. tov de | ovros | 0 8 ere | kovpos || 
kat POov | os To | Te Kata | memwmrov 
vVvuv Te ha VvVvYYV vv a vvyv beth SS) 
3. uoteA | extos | Aidos | ore pop | avuper | acos || 
~ emtde | Aoyxe | ruMarov| axpares | ampoco | pudov 
wv RS tS a vuyv —v 
4. adupos | axopos | avared | nve || 
ynpas | adiiov | wampo | rayra 
NSE NS = v L = 
5- Oavaros | es TeA| evt | av A J 
Kaka kak | wy gv | ocx | e 
I: 4 ie 4 
4 4 
4 ~ - 
4 . 
4 : 
4 4 
| 4 
4 


. ok 
. * 
at - wd aes 


cyparo | ay | es A || Temays ax ee 
{ ~ uma hone crea ae 
4, van | au kAove | ovow a | e Ge | over | a A 1 = 
—v by Pee - > ‘ eal 4 : ' =. ie a a ta MW y b 
au pev ar | aeds | ov Soot hae Act | a a 
ee a ee Oe ae 
2. acdava|teAX| ovr | os A || | le 
~_ Vv L_ - > _ : . ~, 
3. at d ava | peo | av cuce [ue Ae eee a Fi 
Ss Ope. ea eS : Inoakbisk 
4. ard : bormys | av ano | Par | oy AD howe Sais 
tere Sr III. 


es RoR: 


s) ) : = a 


* Schmidt inserts -y’ after cNovéovsw, when the verse reads _ 
> pee |-~|-~|o]-a] 


? 

i 
* 
- 
* 
. 
’ 
. 
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VII. Kommos, vv. 1447—1456 = 1462—1471: 1477—1485 
= 1491 —1499. 


First STRopHe.—Iambic in periods I. and II. In IIL, v. 1 is 
lo mia v. 2 logaoedic (First Glyconic). 


Vv v vv VwVyYyY \ — 


I. 1. ve ! a rade | veoder | nrbe | poe A || 
, © : epara | peyasep| evrer | ax 
Vv Vv vv — Vv Vv vwvY ea Vv = 
‘ 2. kax : a Bapu | rota | rap ada | ov Sev | ov A || 
. KTur : osagat | os d | oBodros | esdaxp| av 
a he re 
‘ 3. ec te | porpa | py | xryyav| a A J 
, Set ur | mdOe | kpat | os doB | av 
" 7 = ie — vs = _ 
II. 1. par : av ai | ovdev | age ee wpa || Sane ve wv €X ek | 5) a | a A || 
€ : mrnéa | Ovpov | ovpay |cayap|| acrpar | prey | ex mad | w 
~~ Vv pees Node Lo mee NE — = Vv LL vvVY = 
3 2. op : aop| @ | ravra | Shee eae | wv | pev erep | a a JJ 
Te :pavad| no | ec teX | os de || Sorxad | ov | yapanre | o 
v cere eet nt = Vv te 
III. 1. ra : de rap nap | avis || en av | w an || 
: ap opua mor | ovd ap || ev Evpgop | as 
Ss Vs = = = 
2. extutev | ayp | o | Zev A J 
w peyas | adnp | w | Zev 
I 4 =p. VE { 4 III. dochm. ) 
: 5 4 dochm. 
5 fe 4=€r. 


Seconp STROPHE.—Dochmiac in periods I., II., [V.: iambic in III. 


Vv Nett a Sere we bos ie a = 

I. r. € : a wdov ee | ae | Saree | ac A || 
t : .wewra | Bade || Bad er axp | a 
Vv Vv yvuy Vv vv 


2. dt : ampvovos ot | oBos A J 
mep : tyvahevad | ty 


Ixxvili METRICAL ANAL YSIS. 


> Wis = a -<s Whoa, AS ad 
Thr. tA: Sos a beg. | wv wd || aos te | ye A || 
Tloo : edu. =| @ Oe || w Tvyxav | es 
> LO a eZ = S72 i a = 
2. par :eputuyxav | evs a || peyyes yy | wow A J 
Bov : Ourov ects | avay || Wor tk | ov 
Vv Lah — - 1d “; 7 wv ea —= = 
Ill «& : aoe | ov Se | cov sn | ou i pnd a. | | err | avdp 3 | ov A jj 

o :yaptev| os ce | xae mod | toma || Kac pr | ovser | ake | o 

Vv te ia ah ry 5 —-_ -—v =— 


IV. 1. a :Kepdn xap | w per | acxoyu | ros A || 
duc : aay xap | wap | acxev ral| wy 
> Sen ere > ae 
2. Zev ava co dov | wo A J 


omevs : ovatco wv | at 


I gochm. ao ee Til. 4 ) oe dochm. 
dochm. ( dochm. 4 dochm. 
dochm. {dochm. dochim. 


dochm. 


VIII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1556—1578. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic (the tripody, or Pherecratic verse, in period I.; 
the tetrapody, or Glyconic, in II.). 


Se tg PN ere aa NF Ny - A L anes i) — vw — 
I. et Bemus | core | por || trav adav | y be | ov || kar oe Aut | aus oeB | Lev |] 
w xXAov | a Ge | a || cwuata | vexar | ov || Onpos os | evmvd | aoe 
Se er es NR i ee 


II. 1. evvuxe | wv av | ag Awd | wr || ev Ard | wvev | ea | a A || 
Tacocmoh| véev | sew | acd || a Krug | ecOart | e&avtp | wy 


pens SS 1s Rr Keicese WE, 


NCD NF NCE = = 
2. amova | und ex | « Bapy | ax || ev Eevov | efavvo | ae pop - o A || 
adayar | ov pd | axa map| Acd || @ doyos | qevex | ec ror |w 


* Schmidt reads ut émbrova, adding rdv before ¢évov: in the antistr., #\axa for 
pudraxa, adding 5) before Adyos. This gives > 
~~ ||—~|-A Il 


peeve | Se] eee] || ~v 
: bs 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. | Ixxix 


— J 
3. Tav : may | xevO | yKar | wvexp || wv taxa | Ka Srvye | ov Sop | ov A || 
yas; mae | Kar |Taprap| ov kar || evxoua | ev kadap | w Bm | aw 
= ; = L —_- wv L —v aS, OND - 
4. TOAA : wv yap | av | Kae par | av || rypar | wy exv | orev | wv A || 
opm =: wuev | w | veprep | as || rw kev | wvexp |wy dak] as 
5. wad > wode | dare | wy dix | aos | avé | oo A J 
ge : Torxe | KAnok| wrov | atey | ump | ov 
| Te 
3) 


Pe 
a oo aes eo 
OPA AHL HA HAH, 


IX. Kommos, vv. 1670—1750. 


First STROPHE.—Choreic, in verses of 6 or of 4 chorees. 


a ATi. (i 


.I. at : at| dev| eorw | eote | vor | dy! A || 


moO : os | to | Kacxax | wy ap| nv | Tes 


- - o - o - o 
2. ov To pev | adXo de | wy watpos | enutor ||* 
Kkacyapo | pndaua | dy pirov | gv didrov 


* , written over two short syllables, means that here they have the value of only 
one short; so that od 7d péy (for example) is to be regarded as a choree, —~, not 
as a cyclic dactyl, ~~. Schmidt has illustrated this by Aesch. 4g. 991 Opivor 
*Epwios adrodléaxros towfev, which similarly gives -w|-w|-w|-w|/Le|-A | 
In reference to that ‘passage, he remarks:—‘The heavy complaint of the Chorus, which 
breaks forth impetuously, is adequately expressed first by the strong ictus placed 
each time on -, and then by the quick movement of w.’ (Rhythmic and Metric, 
p- 50,—the English translation of Dr Schmidt’s ‘ Leitfaden,’ by Prof. J. W. White, 


of Harvard,) 


ute 


LUM 


EV, 


Ixxx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


4. 


| 
. 


w ns, = LS = 


. a: actov | arpa. | Subiies | ow orev on al| ev A | 


0 more ye | kartov| ev xep | owkar | ex | ov 


-wo - o - wo - o 
wrwe | tov mov | adXore | pev rovor || 
wmarep| w giros | wrova | e& Kara 


- wo -— wow - w - o - 0 +} -— @ 
eumedov | exouev | ev rupat | » d adoy | wa rap | owoper || 
yas cxorov | ec wevos | ovdexee | wvadir | gros € | pot more 
> = Peers 


ee Vv 


v 

id : ovre | kar wa | ove | a A J 
kar : rade | pnxup | no | 7s 

es Saree 


ae Vv SS ee ah = 


. 18 3 eotw | cor | w pev | exac | ae pid | oe A || 


e : mpatev | € | mpatev| ovov | OeX | & 


Vv maa aed ane = = — 


. Be = Byker | depak Plevart araeed athe ite A J 


To : mwowv | as e€ | xpnge | yaser |e sev | as 
LS  .) 


ti yap or | © | pyr Ap | ys A || 


e dave |xoir| av dex | ex 


v Vv Vv 


oon ths ae NA a Vv ee Vv 
pate | movtos | avte | Kuper || 


vepOev | evox. | acrov | ae 


oe AS | Ta SAE NSO Ne cae hy 


. ackor | ot de | 7Aakes € | papwar || 


ovde | mevOos | etm a | kdavroy 


ev adav | e« | tur pop | w| depomev | ov A J] 


ava yap | ouw | aceTod | w | rarep eu | ov 


—-—v _— u — Vv — 


. Tad :awa| vwv do | Apr | a A || 


orev : eda | Kpuoy | ovd ex | w 


—- yu — _ — == 


—- vu —wv — 


. vs em | ae | w Be | eae {| Tws es | n twv'| are | av A 


mus me | xpn To | cov TaN | away || apavic | au To | covd ax | os 
[ae Re 

yav | 9 | ovr | ov dvd || ov aA | wpev | ae Bc | ov A || 

w | wa |yaser| « te || as dav | ewe | xpnies | adr 


wy 
Vv SY Ne er, - 


Pe er 1) —- Vv oy) on 


. bva : orov | eLou | ev tpod | av A 1 


ep : nos | eOaves | wde | por 
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=v POLS, vvyv vu Se ee ena ae " 
. ov kat | oda | kara pe | ovios || Aid | as eA | ov rarp |e A || 


w' rad | awa | ris apa | wemorpos || avds| w5’[ay | odBe | os]* 
F eS, ba Ma L , ‘ 
EvvOav | ev yep | ac | @ A ||+ 


[lost in antistrophe] 


7] ear ew ae emNc = SNS NG _> a 

. Tad : avav | wse | poryo| werd || wv Bios | ov Bu | wr | os A || 
ew : aye | coer | w a | a || ras watpos | wd ep | mu | as 
=F ey = WI Sa uve = = a 


. w dvdup | a Texv | wy ap - es ‘| to epov | ex be | ov bes | ew A 
| add ewer | oABe | ws € | Avse || To Teros | wgArA | ae Pe | ov 


~ u = = AY, LL. a wee = Skies og 
7 2. pnd et ay | av Bike | exOov | ov iT to. kata | pert e | Byt | ov i 7 
Ayyere | Tovd ax | ovs kak | wy || yap ducad|  wros | ovd | es 
: 6 Nh G4 III. 
| x 4 6 ) | bs 
e) | ), 
( 4 : 
= eT. 
1! 6 
d 4 
3 V. | ML 4 
4 


~~ 


« 


Vv ed Vv = a A oo Vv PA —— 
It. wad : w pA | a ov s Owper || ws te | peo | ev A || 
gir : atpes | gyre | pndev jj adda | ra dvy| w 


SECOND STROPHE.—Choreic. 


> vvyv Sat Oe, — 
2. u : pepos ex | ee pe | tus A J] 
Kat : maposam | epuvye | Te 
=a “vu = Ne = = 
Il. 1. trav : xOovov | corr | avid | ew A || 


To : opwy To | wy mT | ve Kax | ws 


* [dvd\Bws] is conjecturally supplied by Schmidt. Cp. note on 1715. 

+ Schmidt omits fvvOavetvy yepauy, but retains marpl. Periods V. and VI., as 
given above, then form only one period, the series being .44.44.=.44-44- See 
note on v. 1690. 


Ixxxil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
v = Vv sa Vv beet. 
2, tw : os warp | os rad | aw ey|w A |i 
gp : w te | 670 0 | rep vo | es 
Vv = v = v om ee lg 
3. Dew : us Se | rus tad | eore | pov A || 
0 imwspor| ouped | es dou| ous 
pry Sad ae G vvYvY td, 
III. 1. ovx op | gs te | 70d ee | Angas || 3 
ovk ex | w um | de yeua | reve 
ae Te os Fi vuvyv — 
2. Kau 70d | ws te | Tode par | avis || 
Hoyos ex | ev Kat | maposemr | exer ' 
vv”v vv Vv vv v ae Re 
3. arados | erutve | dixa te | ravTos || 
Tore pev | amopa | roredur| epbev 
vv v baie v vvYv Sad 
4. aye pe | kav tot | erevap | tov J 
fey apa | medayos | edaxer | ov Te 
a ac|| 
pev pev 
Logie hed lady. “de 
IV. 1. dvorad | ava | roe | dy7 A || 
mot wor | wuev | w | Zev 
rae a Aw Saat vvuyv 
2. avis | wd ep | nmos | azopos || 
ekmd | wy yap | es tw | ere me 
> —vu ee 
By Gp : wva | tTAapov | €& | w A J 
day i wy ta| vy ye | Aavy | ex 
x + : 
if 3 Wile *) III. i IV -t = 
3 | 4 ) 
3 xen. 4 ) ( : 4 
: 4 4 


* In Period I., v. 2, Schmidt adopts Gleditsch’s expansion of the MS. text, twepos 
exer me <tis>. IZ. rls <ofy>, and in the antistrophe, cal mdpos dmepiryeror. 
AN. <ri 64;>. Hence this verse becomes a tetrapody (instead of a tripody, as 
above), and Periods I. and II., as given above, fall into one period with v. 1 as 
prelude, the series being .6.=7p., .4.4.=.4.4. In the note on 1739 f. will be found 
my reasons for preferring Hermann’s reading xal mdpos amépuye. AN. rl; 

t Schmidt, with Gleditsch, reads a second alai in the strophe (v. 1734), and in 


the antistrophe AN. val vai. XO. ged ped. This being included, the period 
becomes palinodic, the series being .4.4.=.4.4. 


? tien oe x ea 
ne es 


aah non i a 


a. ZOSOKAEOYS 
Ol Almoys ET! KOAQNQI 


= . ae 


— a : TID ce ae ge 


20 2 OK AE OY = 


SeeaethO-y > EIT KOAON OI 


I. 


O EIT KOAQNG: OIATIIOYS cuvnppevos tus gore 76 TYPANNMi, 
THs yap warpidos éxrecdv 6 Oidimovs 75 yepatds dv dduxvetrar eis "AOnvas, 


d ON ax aad , , a 

bro tis Ovyatpos *Avtuydvys Xelpaywyovpevos. oav yap Tov apoévev Tept 

‘ s >t , ” “A \ se Me \ , 

Tov matepa piloctopyorepat. adixvetrar dé eis “AOynvas kata rvOoxpnoror, 

e > , Lal ~ lal lal cal 

ws avros pyot, xpnobev aitd mapa tals ceuvais Kadovpevais Heats perad- 5 
, Si , ‘ X ca a , , eo 

Adar tov Biov. to pev ov mprov yépovtes eyxwpuot, & dv 6 xopds 

/ 4 
ovveotnke, TVOdmeEvor GuvepxovTar Kal Siah€éyovtar mpds adirov: eeita Se 


> , / AY xX ‘ ’ > , aA f ‘\ ‘\ 

3 Iopnvyn wapayevouevyn Ta Kata THY OTaTW amayyéAAe TOV Taldwy, Kal THY 

- , »” a s \ Sk a \ re 2eN a 
yevnoopervny adiEw tov Kpéovtos mpos airdv: ds Kal mapayevdpevos emt 76 
? cal x % > > v4 m4 > ¢ c ‘ ‘\ \ , 

: ayayely avtov cis TovTicw ampaxtos amad)drrera. 0 d€ mpos Tov Oyoéa 10 

, ‘\ \ ‘ uA » , rs ‘ lal lal 

7 duveAP wv Tov xpyopov ovtw Tov Biov Kataotpéper wapa Tals Oeats. 


To dé dpapa tév Gavpactav: 8 Kal 76 yeynpaxds 6 YopoxAs éroinve, 
a fo > od ~ ora (8 LAA ‘\ XN lol c lal 8 te . ks x 
xapifopevos od povov TH Tatpid. adAAd Kal TG éavtod Sypw- jv yap 
Kodovabev: dote tov pev djpov érionuov arodeigar, xapicacbar dé Kal Ta, 
, > ) / a 2 6 , 4 6 \ a > 6 a > ‘ 
peyrota tots “AOnvaiois, d0 wv aropOyrous écecOar Kal tov éxOpav adrods 15 
fs e 4 c 307 “ 7 / ay 
Kpatnoew varotierar o Oidirovs, tpoavadwvav ori Siacracvacover mpos 
@nBaiovs rote kal TovTwy Kpatycovoew éx xpyopav dua Tov Tadpov avrod. 
"FH \ a 8 4 e , 2 a“ °A a 2 Ae / K rv ko} 
oKnvy Tod Spapyatos broKetan ev TH “AttiKy év TO immin Kodove 
mpos TO vad tov ceuvay. oO 8& xXopds avvéoTyKev e& “AOnvaiwy avdpav. 
c ry 


mpodoyiler Oidizrous. 20 


This Argument precedes the play in L (p. 96): the other three follow it 
(p. 118 A). 3 foav sc, ai Ovyarépes. For rijs Ouyarpos Brunck wrote muds ray Ovya- 
répwy (the phrase found in Argum. Iv. 1. 2): Turnebus added al Ojdevae after dpoévwv. 


4 tuddxpyorov L. 1d -rubdxpnorov A. 6 Instead of 7d pév ob mpiror... 
ouvépxovrat, A has merely tére pev ovv EpxovTat. 9 yevnoouévny Elmsley, 
12 


10 


15 


4 ZOPOKAEOYS 


for yevouévny. 10 dyayev L. dmayaryeiv A, B. 14 Kowv7bev » 
Koddvndev L, Kodwvd0ev A and Ald. Cp. Eustath. p. 351. 10 af. Elms.: 6 6 
éxetOev Snudrns...cohdvnbev éhéyero Piva, ob Kodwvd0ev, ws Buovoy dv KoNwvdy Kal 
kohdvav elmeiv, kal éx Kodwvod Kal Kohdvndev. So Dem. or. 21 § 64 ®i\berparov 
toy Kokwv90ev.—dmobeitar (constituere) L, rightly, I think: émideiEae Elmsley, 
not from conjecture (as Dindorf and Blaydes say), but, as he states, from A. 
16 L adds xal before 87. 18 lmmig] lrmely L. 


II. ‘ 


Tov ért KodovG Oidirov emt reredevtyKdTe 7G warr@ YopowAyjs 6 
Bidods ediSakev, vids dv ’Apiotwvos, ert apxovros Mikwvos, os éote Téraptos 
amo KadAlov, é¢’ 05 dacw of rXelous Tov SodoxXréa TeAevTHTaL. caes dé 
rovr éotiv é& dv 6 pev “Apirtodavys év trois Batpaxous éri KadAiov dvayer 
Tovs Tpaylkous Umép yas, 6 S& Ppvvixos ev Movoars, ds cvyxabije Tots 
Bartpaxous, pyoiv ovtws- 

pdxap Dogokréns, ds modt(w xpbvov Prods 

amébavev, evdaluwy avip kal deétos, 

ToNAas Tonoas Kal Kadds Tpaywolas* 

KadG@s 8’ érede’Tno’, ovdev wromelvas KaKov. 
emt 8& 7G Acyouévw trriw Kodwv@ 70 Spapya Keira. ett yap Kal €repos 
Kodwvos dyopatos pos TG Eipvoaxeiw, rpos @ of pucfapvotvtes tpoeory- 
Keay, woTe Kal THY Tapoiuiav éml Tois KabvoTepilovar TaY Katpav diad0- 
Ojvae 

by’ 7pdOes, GAN els Tov Kodwvdv teco. 


pynpovever Tav Svety Kodkwvdv Pepexparns év Hetady dia tovTwv: 


otros, 7o0ev HAOes; His Kodwvdr iéunp, 
ov Tov ayopatoy, GANG Tov Tay imméwr. 


2 8s éort rérapros L. és rérapros vulg. 5 Tpaytkods is Clinton’s con- 
jecture (Fast. Hellen. vol. 11. p. xxxvi.) for orparyyods, L’s reading. As Elmsley 
says, ‘Non Aristophanes Ranis, sed Eizodis Anjuows, avdyer rods orparnyods trép 
is, nempe Miltiadem, Aristidem, Cimonem, Periclem.’ The error was probably 


due to the scribe. 10 Kahas 6] kak@o L: Hermann added 3’. It inmig] 
immelw L. 


2 Mixwvos] Micon was the dpywv érdvumos of Ol. 94, 3=402B.C., Callias of Ol. 93; 
3=406 B.C. Between them came Alexias (405), Pythodorus (404, the Anarchy), and 
Eucleides (403). The comedy of the Avogs was acted at the Lenaea of 405 B.C., Z.é. 
about the beginning of Feb. (C. F, Herm. Ams, 11. § 58), and Sophocles was then dead. 
Curtius (Hist, Gr. Iv. 79 tr. Ward) and others date his death 405 B.C.; and, supposing 
him to have died at the beginning of the year, this suits the other data. He died in 
Ol. 93, 3 and in the archonship of Callias (Diod. 13. 103); but that Olympic year, and 


“~ 


> eae eee 


OIAITOYS EM! KOAQNQI 5 


that archonship, ran from July 406 B.c. to July 405 B.C. 5 Movoas] It is con- 


jectured that the subject of the M/wses was cognate to that of the frogs,—a contest 
between two poets, with the Muses for judges (see Bothe, Frag. Com. P+ 214). 
Aristophanes was first with the Hrogs, Phrynichus second with the Muses, Plato comicus 
third with the Cleophon. 12 Kodwvds dyopaios] A low hill, with the ground about 
it, was known as ‘The Colonus of the Agora,’ or ‘ Market Hill,’ because it lay just 
W.N.W. of the market-place in the Cerameicus, on the N.w. side of the Acropolis 
and nearly N. of the Areopagus. The ‘Market Hill’ was included in the larger 
district called Melité. (See E. Curtius, text to the Sieben Karten von Athen, pp. 
51 ff.) The locality about the hill formed a sort of labour-market, as labourers and 


artisans resorted thither to seek engagements. Hence it was called Kodwvds 6 


MlcO.os (schol. on Ar. Av. 998), or 6 épyarcxéds (schol. on Aeschin. or. 1, § 125). 
For the other Colonus (6 tos), see the commentary on the play ad init. and 
MY. 55 fe TQ Evpucaxelw| A chapel or #p@ov of Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, who 
was said to have dwelt in this part of Athens after he and his brother Philaeus had 
bestowed Salamis on the Athenians. Pausanias does not mention the Eurysaceion, but 
Harpocration (s.v.) places it in the district Melité to which the Colonus Agoraeus 
belonged. 13 Ti Tapoulay] It is quoted by Pollux 7. 133, Photius p. 367. 6, etc. 
Meineke wished to read d\dws for add’ els, and to render (understanding dv): ‘you 
have come too late, or else you would have gone to Colonus’—supposing that the 
Colonus Agoraeus was associated with festivities (?). But aA)’ els is clearly right, 
I think: teoo is pres. imper., not imperf. indic., and the sense is:—‘ You have come 
too late—nay, get you gone to the Colonus’: t.e. ‘you have missed thzs job—you had 
better go and look out for another’ (alluding to the hiring of labourers at the ‘ Market 
Hill’). 16 Pherecrates, one of the best poets of the Old Comedy, gained the 


prize first in 438 B.c. IlerdéAn was the name of a woman; the plot is unknown. — 


(Frag. Com. p. 107.) 


IT. 


EMMETPOS YIO@ESIS TOY TPOTETPAMMENOY APAMATOS 
HTOI TOY EDI KOAQNGQ OIATITOY. 


"HAvbev éx OnBys adacv oda Baxtpevovca. 
TaTpos omod pytpos TAynpovos *Avtuydovn 

és xOdva Kexporins kal tas Arjpytpos apovpas, 
ceuvav 8 idpvOn onxdy és dbavdtwv- 

us 8& Kpéwv OnBnbev exov ciofdOev aredas, 
@yoeds Tais doias proato xepot Bia. 

PoiBelwv rapéxe xpnopav parw etrev adyOi, 
&Oev dp 6 mpécBus Tdévde Kpareiv rodepov. 

"Apydbev PAOe Oedv ixérns Kpatepos Todvveixys, 
7G dé warnp otvyepas éLaméhacoey apds: 

Moipat yap dvodAvktou ép’ immeiovo Kodwvot 


jyayov tavSparddwv rvedpa moAuxporoy:t 


1 ge) 


Io 


6 ZOPOKAEOY2 
us 8 fv Alyeldns Epopos Aoyiwy “Exdrow, 
ceispois Kal Bpovtais qv apavys 6 yepov. 


EMMETPO2] éupérpws L. 2 opod] ayod L. 8 médeuov] moreuoo L. 


2 Join pyrpos rr. ?Avr., ‘A., child of a hapless mother’: 600 not with these words 
(as if=‘like him’), but with #Av@ev. 8 &Oev x.7.d. The v. is corrupt, but the 
sense plain :—‘Oed. said that he could cite a genuine decree of the Delphic oracle, 
that, on whichever side the old man (Oed. himself) should be, that side should prevail 
in war? Possibly é6’ év Spors mpéoBus, rGvde Kpareiv mbdepov. 12 dvéparbiwy 
mvedua modvxpoviov conceals a corruption, perh. of something like dvépa mévwv ~ 
réppa moduxpoviwv. The style of these verses would even warrant the suggestion 
of mpéuva or mpuura (as=rédm) for mvetua. 13 ‘While Theseus was spectator of 
the decrees of Apollo’ (cp. v. 1644). 


rx. 
SAAOYSTIOY YILOOESTIS. 


9 a S. 
Ta wpaxbévta rept tov Oidiroda icpev aravta ta ev TH Erépw OTAT- 
2 x > Lal > , c s, 
TIOAL erjpwror yep Kat apixras cis THV “AttiKyv, odnyovpevos ex pds 
AS , 2 , \ oo > n , a a , 
Tov Ovyatépwv, Avtvyovys. Kat ot év TO TEpever TOV GELVaV [Epuior], 
, ~ a . 
(6 éorw év TH Kadovpév irriy Kohwvd, ovtw xdybévti, érei cai Tove 
a ) € ‘ e , \ , \ > A cf > , J 
ddves éotw tepov tmmiov cat Ipounbéws, cat adtod of dpewkopor totavrau’) 
\ A , a n SX a a e 
€ore yap avt@ tufoxpyotov éevtavia dety avtov tapas TuXElv: ov pH eoTW 
Cis / , > Se / \ ‘\ ‘ DA LY an e la 
érépw BeBynAos té7o0s, avToG KaOyTaL* Kal Kata piKpov avT@ TA THS VirobE- 
/ c + > x a ~ > 
Tews TPOEPXETAL, Opa yap Tis avtov Tav évTEdOev, Kal TopeveTar ayyeAdv 
o ” lol / ¢ , . , 
OTL Tis apa TH Xwpiw ToTW mpocKaOyTaL. Kal €pxovTat ol ev TO TOoTw ev 
tel xO A \ Ss A ‘A 
Xopod oxNpaTL, pabnodpevon TA TavTa. mpdTos ov eat. KaTadvov ™V 
c , QA “~ A , my / c 
odouropiav Kal TH Ovyatpt Sduiareyopevos. adatos d€ éote Kabodov 7 oiko- 
voula ev TO Opama Js oVdEVL GAN bo 
mm D dpapate, ws ovdevt aA\Aw oyedov. 


3 "Epwiwy, which L gives, is bracketed by Elms. and edd. 4 lrtly. 5 tamlov] 
lrmelw, trmelov L. 7 BéBndos] BeBIrAw L. 8 dyyé\\wy bre dpa TE Xwply 
TovTo Tpoxdbyra: L. B dmayye\@v, adding ts after bru. Q wpockdénra A. 


ZAAOTZTIOY] A rhetorician of the sth cent. a.D., of whom Suidas gives a 
short notice. A Syrian by birth, he lived first at Athens and then at Alexandria, 
where 7@ copiorix@ Bly mpocetxe. His argument to the Antigone is also extant. 
Among his other writings were commentaries on Demosthenes and Herodotus. 5 
kal avrod of épewxduor k.r.d.: ‘and there the muleteers take their station’—to be hired 
by people going from Athens into the country. As the writer knew Athens, this local 


touch is probably true for his days. He seems to add it as further illustrating the 
connection of Colonus with riding. 


| 4 


OIAITOYS ET! KOAQNQL- g 


TA TOT APAMATOS IIPOSOIIA. 


‘ OIAITIOYS. @HSEYS. 


ANTITONH. KPEON. 
EENOS. TIOAYNEIKH3. 
XOPOS ATTIKON TEPONTON. ATTEAOX. 
ISMHNH. 


The “Arrixoi yépovres who form the Chorus belong to Colonus. 
The so-called £évos is also of Colonus (cp. vv. 78, 297), and derives his 
traditional title in the Dramatis Personae merely from the fact that 
Oedipus addresses him as & &etv’ (v. 33). 

In some parts of this play four persons are on the stage at once; 
viz. (1) vv. 1096—1210, Oedipus, Antigone, Ismene (mute), Theseus : 
(2) 1249—1446, Oed., Ant., Ism. (mute), Polyneices: (3) 1486—1555, 
Oed., Ant., Ism. (mute), Theseus. Two explanations of this fact are 
possible. 

I. A fourth (regular) actor may have been employed. ‘The cast 
might then have been as follows :-— 

1. Lrotagonist. Ocdipus. 

2. Deuteragonist. Antigone. 

3.  Tritagonist. Ismene. Creon. 

4. Fourth actor. Stranger. Theseus. Polyneices. Messenger’. 
Miiller (History of Greek Literature, vol. 1. p. 403) thinks that a fourth 
actor was used. ‘The rich and intricate composition of this noble drama 
would have been impossible without this innovation. But even Sophocles 
himself does not appear to have dared to introduce it on the stage’— 
the play having been produced, after his death, by Sophocles the 
grandson (Argum. II. ad zmit.). 

II. The part of Ismene may have been divided between one of 
the three regular actors and a ‘supernumerary,’ who was a ‘mute 


1 Tn order that the same actor should play the Messenger and Theseus, we must 
suppose that the Messenger leaves the stage in the interval between the entrance of 
the two sisters (1670) and the entrance of Theseus (1751). The alternative, with or 
without a fourth actor, is that the Protagonist should take the part of the Messenger 
as well as that of Oedipus. So in the Ajax the Protagonist played both Ajax and 
Teucer. 
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person’ (xwpév mpdowrov). On this view it is further necessary to 
divide the part of Theseus. The cast might then have been as 
follows :— 

1. Protagonist. Ocdipus. Ismene from 1670. 

2. Deuteragonist. Stranger. Ismene to 509. Theseus, except 
in 887—1043. Creon. Polyneices. Messenger. 

3. Tritagonist. Antigone. Theseus in 887—1043. 

4. Mute person. Ismene 1096—1555. 


This cast is adopted by Prof. N. Wecklein in his edition of the play _ 


(p. 8). 
A slight modification of this second scheme is that suggested by 


W. Teuffel in Rhein. Mus. (new series) 1X. 137, viz. that the ‘super- 
numerary,’ who played Ismene as a mute person from 1096 to 1555, 
also represented her from 1670 to the end. In the latter scene she has 
merely a few broken words towards the end of the lyric xoppos (1724 ff.). 
The phrase of Pollux (4. 110), wapaxopyynya’ ei téraptos troxpirys Te 
mapapbéyéatro, ‘the term “parachoregema” was used if a fourth actor 
interposed at all with speech,’ suggests a distinction between the ‘super- 
numerary’ who was strictly a kwdov zpdcw7ov, and one who was allowed 
to speak a few incidental (zapa-) words,—such as those of Ismene in 
1724—1734. This view has the merit of greater simplicity. The 
protagonist, then, will play Oedipus only—unless, indeed, he adds to it 
the part of the Messenger. 

An analogous case occurs in Eur. Andromache 504—765,—a play 
which, though its date cannot be precisely fixed, was at least earlier 
than the Oedipus at Colonus. Andromache, her young son Molossus, 
Menelaus, and Peleus are on the stage together. Molossus has a few 
words to speak, though he remains silent after the entrance of Peleus. 
There is surely great improbability in Hermann’s view that the boy who 
played Molossus was s¢rzct/y a ‘mute person,’ —his part being spoken for 
him from a place of concealment by the actor who immediately afterwards 
played Peleus (see Paley, Zur. vol. 11. p. 226). It is more natural to 
suppose that, in the case of Molossus as in that of Ismene, the ‘super- 


} This word (from rapaxopyyéw) meant simply ‘something furnished in supple- 
ment’ to the ordinary provision by the choragus. The supplement might be a fourth 
actor (in addition to the regular three), or a body of ‘supernumeraries’ (like the sup- 
pliants in the O. 7: ad init.) in addition to the regular Chorus. There is no good 
authority for mapackyyoy being used of a ‘supernumerary’ actor. According to 
Pollux 4. 109 the term was used when a member of the Chorus took the place of 
a fourth actor. 
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numerary’ was allowed to speak the few words which alone were 
needed. 

As to dividing the part of Theseus, we may agree with J. W. 
Donaldson (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 307, 8th ed.) that Miiller overrates 
the objections. The mask, and other conditions of the Greek theatre, - 
would go far to facilitate such an arrangement. 


STRUCTURE OF THE Pray. 


I. mpdodoyos, verses I—116, 
2. wmdpodos, 117—253. 


3. emard8ov mpadrov, 254—667, divided into two parts by a xoppds 
510—5 48. 
4. ordowpov mparov, 668—7109. 


5. émeod8tov Seirepov, 720—1043 (with a kommos-like passage, 
833—843 = 876—886). 
6. ordoipoy Sebrepov, 1044—I095. 


7+ éracd8vov tplrov, Log6—1210. 
8. ordowov tpirov, 1211 —1248. 


Q. éreod8iov téraprov, 1249—1555, divided into two parts by a 


Koppos, 1447—1499. 
10. ordowov téraprov, 1556—1578. 


II. €€o80s, 1579—1779, including a koppos, 1670—1750. 


The Parodos (vv. 117—253) passes at v. 138 into a Koupos: Ze. 
it is not merely the lyric chant with which the Chorus enters the 
orchestra, but becomes a lyric dialogue, in which Oedipus and Antigone 
take part with the Chorus. The essence of a xopupos, as defined by 
Aristotle (Poet. 12), was that the Zyric strains of the chorus should 
alternate with the utterances of one or more of the actors. The acéor’s 
part in the copes might be lyric, as here in the Parodos and in the first 
Kopos (510—548); or it might preserve the ordinary metre of dialogue, 
as in the second xopyos (1447—1499), where the choral lyrics are inter- 
spersed with iambic trimeters spoken by Oedipus and Antigone. 


TO TOPOKAEOYS 


OIAITIOTY. 


TEKNON rtvu¢ od yépovros ’Avtuysrm, Tivas 

xépous adiype? 7 tivwv avdpov Tow ; 

tis TOV TAavyATHY Oidirovy Kal’ nyépay 

Tv vov omaviatois dé€erar Swpypaow ; 

opukpov pev eLarrovvTa, TOV opiKpov O° ert ae 


[ELov 


s \ Nee) a > , 
épovta, KQL TOO e€apkovv EpLOL* 


atépyew yap ai md0ar pe xo xpdvos Evvav 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). 0 
mss. This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 


r=one or more of the later 
*MSS.,’ 


after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 


4 Swpjuacw MSS., dwpyuact Elmsley, Blaydes. 


At the end of a verse the vi épen- 


Scene:—A?t Colonus in Aitica, a little 
more than a mile north-west of the acro- 
polis of Athens. The back-scene shows 
the sacred grove of the Eumenides, luxu- 
riant with ‘laurel, olive, vine’ (v. 17). 
Near the middle of the stage is seen a rock 
(v. 19), affording a seat which ts supposed 
to be just within the bounds of the grove 
(v. 37). The hero Colonus is perhaps 
represented by a statue on the stage (59 
tovde, cp. 65). 

The blind Ozpipus (conceived as coming 
into Attica from the W. or N.-W.) enters 
on the spectator’s left, led by ANTIGONE. 
He is old and way-worn ; the haggard 
Jace bears the traces of the self-inflicted 
wounds (Svotpoconrov, v. 286): the garb 
of both the wanderers betokens indigence 
and hardship (vv. 747 ff; SvoTwvels oroNas, 
U.1597). After replying to his first ques- 
tions, his daughter leads him to the rocky 
seat (v. 19). 

1—116 Prologue. Oedipus has sat 
down to rest, when a man of the place 
warns him that he is on holy ground. It 
is the grove of the Eumenides. At that 
word, Oedipus knows that he has found 
his destined goal; and, when the stranger 
has gone tosummon the men of Colonus, 
invokes the goddesses.— Steps approach; 
Oedipus and his daughter hide them- 
selves in the grove. 

1 yépovtos. Sophocles marks the 
length of interval which he supposes 
between the O. 7’. and the O. C. by v. 
395, yépovta 5 dpOoty gpdaivpov ds véos 


aéoy. In the O. 7. Oedipus cannot be 
imagined as much above 40,—his two 
sons being then about 15 and 14, his two 
daughters about 13 and 12 respectively. 
It was ‘long’ after his fall when Creon 
drove him into exile (437,441). It would 
satisfy the data of both plays to suppose 
that about 20 years in the life of Oedipus 
have elapsed between them. 

*Avttyévyn. An anapaest can hold only 
the first place in a tragic trimeter, unless 
it is contained in a proper name, when it 
can hold any place except the sixth. Soph. 
has the name ’Avtvyévy only four times in 
iambics. Here, in1415, andin Azz. 11 the 
anapaest holds the fifth place; in O. C. 
507, the 4th. But Eur. prefers the ana- 
paest of ’“Avrvyévy in the 4th place: see 
Ph. 88, 757; 1264, 1323, 1465, 1636 (4th 
place) as against 58, 1476, 1588 (5th). 
The anapaest must be wholly in the proper 
name: hence Eur. /. 4. 1570 édeke 0’, 
Onpoxrov’ "Apres mat Avéswas amended by 
Porson, @\eEe &, & Onpoxrov’ "Apres Aros, 

2 x#pous, like Joca, vaguely, ‘region’ 
(so O. 7. 798): but sing. x@pos below (16, 
37, 54), of a definite spot. Oed. already 
knows that they are near Athens (25), 
but it is time that the day’s journey was 
ended (20); will this rural region—or 
town—supply their needs if they halt? 
The exordium has something of a Ho- 


‘meric tone,—due not merely to the form 


of the question (like that of Odysseus on 
awakening in Phaeacia, Od. 6. 119, and 
in Ithaca, Od. 13. 200 Téwy aire Bpotray 
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OEDIPUS. 


_ Daughter of the blind old man, to what region have we 
come, Antigone, or what city of men? 
wandering Oedipus to-day with scanty” gifts ? 


Who will entertain the 
Little crave I, 


and win yet less than that little, and therewith am content; for 
patience is the lesson of suffering, and of the years in our long 


ree : 2 . a 
kvorixoy is usually written, even when the next v. begins with a consonant. § oKpod 


eis yaiavy ixayw;), but also to the epic 
phrase dvdpav modu (Z/. 17. 737 etc.). 

3 mdavytyv: cp. Eur. Heracl. 878 
févoe warvyrny elxer’ dOd\ov Biov. The 
word is not in itself opprobrious: in 123 
it is merely opp. to &yxwpos: cp. Plat. 
Rep. 371 D kadoduer...tods...ravyjras éml 
Tas woXes, éumopous. In O. 7. 1029 
mAavys, said by Oed. to the Corinthian, 
takes its colour from the added éml @- 
tela, ‘a vagrant hireling.’ 

4 omavictois, made scanty, given 
scantily: so Philostratus (circ. 235 A.D.) 
Pp. 611 dpwua...craviorév, ‘rare.’ This 
implies oravifw 7: as=‘to make a thing 
scanty’ or rare, which occurs in Greek of 
the and cent. B.c. (Philo Byzant. De sep- 
tem mirabil. 4): cp. Shaksp. Lear 1. 1. 
281 ‘you have obedience scanted.’ For 
a different use see Strabo 15. 727 (a land) 
oravictTn \xaprots, ‘poor’ in..., implying 
omavifw ¢iwa as=‘to make one needy,’ 
whence t. e perf. pass. éoravicued’ dpwyav 
(Aesch. 17ers. 1024): and here again cp. 
Shaksp. Merch. 2. 1. 17 ‘if my father 
had not scanted me.’ 

SéEerar: Xen. Azad. 5. 5. 24 fevios... 
déxeo0ar: Plat. Leggy. gig A Karahtoerw 
dyannrats dex duevos. 

Swpypacw, food, and shelter for the 
night: Od. 14. 404 és Kdolyyv ayayov Kal 
£eivia Ska (whereas dpa, or Eeuwjia dwpa, 
in Hom. usu.=special presents, as of 
plate or the like, Od. 24. 273). ; 

5 éatrotvra, ‘asking earnestly.’ This 
compound has a like force in O. 7. 1255, 
Trach. 10; andso the midd. below, 586, 
1327. Cp. é&eplerat, stractly enjoins, Az. 
795. In prose, the special sense of éarrety 
was ‘to demand the surrender of’ a person, 
answering to éxd.d0vac: Antiph. or. 6 § 27 
el...0epdmovras é&airodot wih AOedov eKdu- 
Sova. 


cpiKpod is better than puxpob,” 


since the rhetorical éravagopd (cp. 610, 
O. 7.25) needs thesame form in both places. 
ukpos having prevailed in later Attic (as 
in Xen. and the orators), our Mss. in the 
tragic texts often droptheo. But, metre 
permitting, tragedy preferred cucxpds. In 
Soph. fr. 38 ef puxpds dv ra hadra vixy- 
cas éxw, the word=‘of short stature,’ 
in which sense //. 5. 801 too has Tudevs 
Tor puKpds pev énv déuas, though in 17. 
757 ouKpyot. Curtius (Atym. p. 622), 
comparing cuuxryp and muxrip, remarks 
that analogy speaks for the antiquity of 
the o in compos, while it is possible that 
the « was not original, but arose from 


‘some other sound. 


6 dépovta = Pepouevov: O. T. 590 
maT dvev PoBov Pépw: cp.1411. Kal 78 
As kal otros (like e¢ 7s, zsque), or kal radra, 
introduces a strengthening circumstance 
(Her. 6. 11 elvar doddowor, Kal Tovro.oe ws 
dpnméryot), so here kat rdéée marks the 
last step of a climax. Some edd. point 
thus, ¢épovra* taking é£apxoby as = ékapxe?, 
‘and that suffices me’: but this (a) sup- 
poses a very harsh ellipse of éort, (4) 
maims the rhythm, (c) weakens the force 
of the series opixpdv—petov—étapxodv. 
épol after Oldirouy: cp. 1329: as 0.7. 535 
Tis éuas after rode ravdpds: Az. 865 p= 
Ojcouat after Alas Opoe?: Plat. Huthyphro 
5 A ovdé Tw av diadépor HvOVdpwv tay 
ToANOv...el ) eldelnv. 

7 otépyew, absol., cp. 519, Dem. De 
Cor, § 112 el 6é dnow obros, Sekarw, Kaya 
orépéw kal ciwmrjoouar: usu. with accus., 
as Ph. 338 dvdyxn mpotuabov orépyew 
kakd. Like orépyew, alveiv is sometimes 
absol. in this sense (Eur. Szpl. 388 kav 
pev Oéwow aivéoat), but dyamrdy almost 
always takes a clause with 67, ef or éav 
(Od. 21. 289 ob« dyamds 6 Exmdos... | Satvu- 
ga), or an accus. at mdSar: Her. 1. 


ty 
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paxpos SiSdoker Kal TO ‘yevvatoy TpiTov. 

d\n’, & Téxvov, Odknow el Twa Bdérews 

i) mpos BeBy ros 7} mpds atocow Dear, 10 
otnaov pe Kaidpyaov, ws TvIapne0a 

émov mor éopev: pavOdvew yap HKopev 

Eévou mpos aatav, dv 8 aKxovowpey Teheww. 


ANTITONH. 
mdrep tahairwp Oidirovs, mipyor péev ot 
4 Y 4 
TOW OTeYOVTW, WS AT OUpaTwY, TpPOTw* 15 


B, and others: puxpod L, A, etc. 


9 @dxoow MSS., which Elmsley 


keeps, with the older edd.: @dxnow Seidler, and so most of the recent edd. This 
conject. is also in R (cod. 34, Riccardian Library, a Ms. of the 16th cent., acc. to 
P. N. Pappageorgius, Fahkrb. f. Class. Phil., suppl. xiii. p. 406, 1883), 7 having 


been written over o: by a corrector. 
Brunck, Elms., and most edd. 


11 rvoluea MsS., Campbell: rvéwpyeda 
13 dv 5’] &, which is not in the Mss., was sup- 


plied by Elmsley. The mss. have either dv (as L and A), or xd (as B). The double 


207 Ta dé mor Trabhuara eédyTa axdpira 
pabimara yéyove: Aesch. Ag. 177 TOY 
mabe. wdOos | Ova kuplus exew. © Xpd- 
vos, the time (through which I live), at- 
tending on me (€vy#v) in long course 
(pakpos). Cp. O. 7. 963 (Polybus died 
of disease) kal T@ waxp@ ye cvupmerpovpe- 
vos xpovw, ‘and of the long years which 
he had told.’ For €uvév cp. O. 7. 863 
el pot ~vveln...uoipa: Az. 622 mada... 
évrpopos duépa: Pind. Pyth. 4.157 757 
fe ynpasdv pépos adexlas | dudirodet. 

8 diSdoKe, verb agreeing with nearest 
subject: cp. Anz. 830, 1133: [Xen.] Resp. 
Athen. (circ. 420 B.C.) 1 § 2 dixalws airoA 
kal of mévynres kal 6 Ojuos mréov exer: 
Plat. Symp. 190 C at riyual yap airo?s kal 
ep Ta mapa Tav dvOpdrwv Apavrifero: 
Cic. Ad Ait. 9. 10, 2 nihil libri, nihil 
litterae, nihil doctrina prodest. tplrov, 
as completing the lucky number: Az. 


yemKOuas é€uas Kal triode Kal cavrov 
Tpirov: O.7. 581 (where see n.). 
9 Odkynow is in itself a correct 


form. Odknots (Aaxéw) is (1) the act of 
sitting, (2) the means of sitting, as 
olkynows (olkéw) is (1) the act of dwell- 
ing, (2) the house. It is not found 
elsewhere, but cp. Soph. Pk. 18 Alou 
ditdf | wapesrw évOdkynois, a twofold 
means of sitting in the sun. With the 
Ms. reading @dKotrw construe :—orfodv 
Me 7) mpos Odors BeBrAous, el Twa (BaxKov) 
Bdéres, etc. (We could not render ed 
Twa Brees ‘if thou seest any maz,’ since 


the need for a halt did not depend on that 
condition.) This is a construction much 
less clear and simple than that with 
Odxnow. BeBydows may have induced the 
change of Oaxnow into Pdkoow. 

10 BeBrAots, neut. plur. (cp. aBdrwy 
dmoBas, 167), places which may be trod- 
den, frofana, opp. to lepa, a@ixra: cp. 
fr. 86. 6 dewds yap Eprew mdobros és Te 
TaBara | kal mpds Bé8nda (Vater’s correc- 
tion of kat pos ta Bard): Bekker Anecd. 
325-13 dBéBnra Ta dBara xwpla Kallepa 
kal uh Tots TuXoder Bacima, pwovas 5é Tots 
Geparevouvot Tovs Geovs. BEBnXAa dé EXéyeTo 
Ta pe Sova pnbé lepar ottrw Dodoxdj7s. 
(This ignores the classical use of 6cvos as 
opp- to lepds: in Ar. Lys. 743 6ov0v 
xwplov = BéBnrov.) In Eur. Her. 404 kal 
BéBna Kal Kexpuypéeva | N6yia=oracles 
to which access was easy, as opp. to 
those hidden in temple-archives. 

7] ™pds GAceriv does not necessarily 
imply entrance on the d\cn.. But the 
contrast with pds BeByAos is unmeaning 
unless Oed. thinks of a seat oz sacred 
ground, and not merely zear it. So 
Antigone, who recognises the grove as 
sacred (16), seats him within it (19). This 
grove at Colonus was doriBés (126) be- 
cause the cult of the Eumenides so 
prescribed. Sacred groves were often open 
to visitors, as was the xukAorepés ddoos of 
the Nymphs, with an altar ‘whereon all 
wayfarers were wont to make offerings,’ 804 
mavres émippéteckov ddtrar (Od. 17. 208) 
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fellowship, and lastly of a noble mind.—My child, if thou seest 
any resting-place, whether on profane ground or by groves of 
the gods, stay me and set me down, that we may inquire where 
we are: for we stand in need to learn as strangers of denizens, 
and to perform their bidding. 


ANTIGONE, 
Father, toil-worn Oedipus, the towers that guard the city, 
to judge by sight, are far off; 


crasis xav for kal @ dy is not a difficulty (cp. Ar. 7%. 90 xdv déy, Eur. Her. 173 
xovv péow xpovos, Theocr. 1. 109 xddwvs, Hippon. fr. 30 xa@rdAhwv): and xdy is 
preferred by Blaydes. But, as Elmsley says, ‘veri similius est excidisse 8, quod 


toties apud tragicos excidit.’ 


Wakefield (‘non male _fortasse,’ 


In O. 7. 749 dy & is a variant for @ & dv, and there, 
as here, it has been preferred by most of the recent edd. 
written dv, which a corrector changed to dy. 

Linwood), 


In L the rst hand had 
15 oréyovow MSS.: orédpovow 
followed by Wunder, Hartung, 


Hence Pausanias sometimes mentions that 
a particular d\cos was sof open to the 
public. At Megalopolis, in the precinct of 
Zeus Philios, there was an dAgos of which 
he says, és wev 6h 7d évrds Ecodos odk Err 
dvOpwros (8. 31.5). At Pellene, again, 
there was a walled dAgos of Artemis So- 
teira; toodds re wAhy Tots lepedow addy 
ye ovdevl tor avOpwrwy (7. 27. 3). 

11 e€(Spucoy, place me in a seat; cp. 
éx in é£op0dw (to render dp66v). eé&ldpucor, 
without addition, could hardly mean, 
‘seat me apart,’ z.c. out of the path. In 
Eur. fr. 877 (the only other example 
of é&dptw) it is the context which 
fixes this sense, Ty\0d yap olkwy Blorov 
éf:dpuodunv, ‘I fixed the seat of my life 
far apart from men’s homes.’ 

mv0dpe0a. mudoluefa is impossible 
here. After a primary tense, the optative 
in a final clause with ws, d7rws, etc., occurs 
only :—(1) in Homeric Greek, where the 
case is merely imaginary: Od. 17. 250 Tév 
mor’ éyow... | d&w THN’ L0akns, wa por Blo- 
Tov Todw adrpot: ‘him some day | will take 
far from Ithaca,—so that (if I should do so) 
he might bring me large gain, —implying, 
el dyouut, dAdo. dv. (2) After words ex- 
pressing an asfiration or prayer (and not, 
like orjoov here, a simple order): Aesch. 
Eum. 297 @dOor, wrver 6é wal mpdcwbev 
av Geds, | dws yévorro...duTHptos: “may 
she come—and a god hears e’en afar— 
that [so] she might prove my deliverer.’ 
Aesch. Szppl. 670 ff., by which Campb. 
defends rv0olue0a, would come under (2), 
if the text were certain, but there rds is a 
y.l. for @s. (3) More rarely, where the 
primary tense implies a secondary: Dem. 


In Androt. § 11 rotrov exec rov rpdrov 6 
vouos...wa pndé mew Oqvac und? é€ararn- 
Ojvae yévoir’ eri te Shuw: ‘the law stands 
thus [=was made thus], that the people 
might not even have the power’ etc.: 2.2. 
éxec implies éré6n. 

12 pavOdvew...ajKopev, we have come 7% 
to learning, =are in such plight that we ° 
must learn: 
duty or fitness (é¢elkw, mpooyjxet, etc.). © 
Cp. O. 7. 1158 els 768’ HEEs (sc. els 7d 
odéc Oat). 

13 févoi pds dorav: cp. the address 
of Oedipus the King to the Theban elders 
(O. 7. 216 ff.), esp; vv. 222 f.,° vOv- 5, 
Uorepos yap dords eis dorovs TEdO, | duly 
Tpopwva) K.T.D. 

14 Oi8trovs, the more frequent. voc. 
(cp. O. Z. 405 crit. n.): but Oléézrou below, 
557, 1346. Athensisa little more than a 
mile s.&. of Colonus. The picture which 
Sophocles meant mtpyot to suggest 
probably included both the Acropolis—a 
beautiful feature in the view—and the 
line of city-walls with their towers. So 
the city-walls of Thebes are mvpyot, Ant. 
122.—ol at the end of the verse: cp. 
O. T. 298, Zl. 873, Tr. 819. : 

15 oréyovoty, the reading of all Mss., 
is probably right. It is true that in class. 
Greek oréyw usually means either (1) 
‘cover,’ ‘conceal,’ as Z/. 1118 dyyos... 
cGua...créyov, or (2) ‘keep out,’ as 
Aesch. Zheb. 216 ripyov oréyew eyerde 
movéutoy dopv. But the first sense— 
‘cover’—might easily pass into ‘protect,’ 
and Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 33 has ai domldes 
...oTeydfouot Ta odmara. Wakefield’s 
orépovery (‘girdle’) is specious; we have 


the infin. as after verbs of *° 
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yGpos 8 68° ipds, ws odd’ eixacat, Bpvwv 
dddvys, ehatas, amédov" TuKvoTTEpoL 
claw Kat avTov EevaTOMOVa dydoves: 

od Koa Kdpaipov TOV) ér ak€aTov TéTpov' 


paxpav yap ws yepovte mpovaTadns odov. 20 


Ol. KdOulé viv pe cal dv\acce Tov tuphov. 

AN. xpdvou pev ovver’ od pabeiv pe det 70d. 

OL. exews SidcEar 84 p’? oro Knabléoraper ; 

AN. tas your ’AOyvas oida, tov d€ yapov ov. 

Ol. ads ydp tus nuda TovTd yY nul eyTopor. 25 
AN. GAN dois 6 Toms H pdbw porodtod ToL; 

Ol. vai, téxvov, eimep eoti y e€ouxnoos. 


Blaydes. 


16 ipoo L (cp. crit. n. on O. 7. 1379), Dind., Campb.: iepos most edd. 


—ws oad’ elkdoas A, V3, Ald., Elms., Wunder. kal cad’ elkdcar R. ws dpeckdoa L, 
with 7 written over ¢ by the first corrector (S). @s dmetkdca most of the Mss. and 


edd.: ws émeckdoat Blaydes. 


21 vw Brunck, viv L (as usual), with most of the 


oTepdvwpa or ctepdvn mipyuv (Ant. 122, 
Eur. Hec. 910), BaBvAGva...telxerw eore- 
gdvwoe (Dionys. Periegetes 1006), Sa)ot- 
ow Meyddn mods éotepdvwrat (Paus. 9. 
15). But it does not follow that mvpyou 
moékw orépovow could stand. «arépw 
never occurs as=‘to be set around,’ but 
either as (1) ‘to set around’—dvé@y 
meplt kepaiv orépets, or (2) ‘to crown’— 
dv Oeot kepadny orépers,—sometimes in the 
fig. sense of ‘honouring,’ as with liba- 
tions or offerings (Azz. 431 etc.). os dar’ 
Sppdtov, sc. eikdcat, to judge from sight 
(alone), without exact knowledge: schol. 
ws €or é€x mpodpews Texunpacbar: cp. 
Thuc. I. 10 elkdferbar ard ris pavepas 
dews, to be estimated by the mere exter- 
nal aspect. 

16 xpos 8 88’ ipds. Cp. Plato 
Phaedr. 230 B, where Socrates recognises 
the sacred character of the spot by the 
llissus: Nuudadv ré twwv nal “Axedwou 
iepov dard Tay Kopwy Te Kal ayahudrwr (the 
votive dolls and images) éovcey elvat. 
There, too, 7d cvox.ov was a feature. 

as odd’ eikdoat, A’s reading, is prefer- 
able to ds dareukdoat, which would imply a 
more diffident guess. The poet of Cglonus 
intends that the sacred character of the 
grove should at once impress the Theban 
maiden ; and oda is confirmed by the 
emphasis of dagyys, édalas, duméd\ov. It 
has been objected that ca¢a is inconsistent 
with eixdoa. But it merely expresses the 


speaker’s own belief that her guess is right; 
as we can say, ‘a certain conjecture.’ In 
L’s reading, ws adpexdoal, it seems more 
likely that a second a should have been lost 
than that 7 should have become ¢. For 
the constr. with és, cp. Zr. 1220 as 7’ 
éreckdgew eué. ws is omitted below, 152. 
Bptov takes a dat. in its literal sense of 
‘sprouting’ (Spec dv@et 77. 17. 56), but 
either a dat. (as Ar. (ud. 45) or a gen. 
in its figurative sense of ‘being full.’ 
[Plat.] Axtochus 371 C dpBover perv par 
mayKkaptrov yovAs Bpvouc: (evidently pieced 
together from some poet). 

17 dwréXov. Cyril (Ferem. Homiil. 4. 
41), speaking of the later pagan practice, 
says, els Gon bray gutevwor EVNa, HuTed- 
ovo ov Ta Kaptodépa, ov cUKHY OVS ap- 
meov, G\Aa povov TépWews Xdpw dkapra 
é’Aa. But in earlier times, at least, 7a 
kapmog@épa were not rare in sacred groves ; 
cp. Xen. Anad. 5. 3. 12 (referring to the 
shrine of the Ephesian Artemis at Scillus) 
mept & atrovy Tov vadv ddcos quépwv Sév~ 
Spwv épuretdOn, boa éorl TpwxTd wpata. 
Paus. I. 21. 7 (in an ddoos of Apollo 
at Athens) dévépwrv kal nudpwv Kal boa 
Tay akdprwv dcufs mapéxeral Twa 7 Oéas 
noovnv. 

muKvomrepot, poet. for muxval, the 
second element being equivalent to a 
separate epithet, mrepotcca: cp. 717 
éxatouTddwv Nypyiwy, 1055 dicrddous, 
O. T. 846 olofwvos dvnp, a lonely way- 


pan ph ok 


makes music. 
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and this place is sacred, to all seeming,—thick-set with laurel, 
olive, vine; and in its heart a feathered choir of nightingales 
So sit thee here on this unhewn stone; thou hast 


travelled a long way for an old man. 
OE. Seat me, then, and watch over the blind. 


AN. 


If time can teach, I need not to learn that. 


Or. Canst thou tell me, now, where we have arrived ? 


AN. 


Athens I know, but not this place. 


OE. Aye, so much every wayfarer told us. 


AN. 


Well, shall I go and learn how the spot is called ? 


OE. Yes, child,—if indeed ’tis habitable. 


other Mss. 


farer (where see n.). Such an epithet 
as ‘thickly-feathered’ would be unmean- 
ing here. The many nightingales, heard 
to warble from the thick covert, argue 
the undisturbed sanctity of the inner 
grove. Antigone notices an indication 
which her blind father can recognise. 8 
is elided at the end of the verse, as O. 7. 
29 (n.), so also 7’, as 2d. 1184 etc., and 
once Taira, 7b. 332: cp. below, 1164. 

20 as yépovtt with paxpdv: cp. Plat. 
Soph. 226 C raxetav, ws euol, oxépw ém- 
rarrets (‘a rapid process of thought for 
such as Lam’): Rep. 389 D cwppoctvys dé, 
ws wAnGel, o} Ta Todde wéyioTa; ‘for the 
mass of men, are not the cardinal points 
of temperance such as these?’ Cp. 76. 
mpovoradns, hast fared forward : a com- 
pound not found elsewhere in Trag., ex- 
ceptin Aesch. 7eb. 415 Alxn...vw mpooren- 
Aerat, sends him forth as her champion. 

22 xpdvov...otvex’. Her. 3. 122 elve- 
Kev Te xpnudrwv apes drdons THs ENNados 
(if it is merely a question of money): 
Antiphon or. 5 § 8 Kav dvwporos byucy 
.. .emiTpéwaut..., evexd ye Tod muorev- 
ew, ‘I would leave the verdict to you, 
though you were unsworn, if it were only 
a question of confidence.’ 

23 $:ou, since Kkadécrauev implies 
qKouwev: cp. 227, 476: on the same prin- 
ciple, ’OAuumrlafe (not "OAvpmlact) maper- 
vat, Thuc. 3. 8. 

24 yotv: ‘well (ov), I know Athens 
(ye), but not this place.’ Cp. Z/. 233 
aN’ obv edvola vy’ avdd, ‘well, it is in 
kindness that I speak.’ : 

25 piv as a trochee is frequent in 
Soph. (Ellendt counts 26 instances), but 


23 drov Vat.: dry F, R2: 8x0 the others. 
most of the Mss.; but Elms. cites rodro y’ from F (r5th cent.). 
written over 7), R®: mov L?: aoe the others. 
elep éotiv B, and a few more: edmep y éorly Brunck. 


25 rodré y’| rotrov 

26 m7 F (with oc 
27 elmep éori y’ L with most Mss., 
eicotxnouwos Hartung. 


does not occur in Eur., nor in Aesch., 
except in Zum. 347, where Porson’s apiv 
for auiy seems necessary. Modern edd., 
with Dind., usu. write july: others, as 
Nauck and Ellendt, would always write 
juwv, for which the old grammarians 
afford some warrant (cp. Chandler, Accent. 
and ed. § 673): while others, again, 
would distinguish an emphatic july from 
a non-emphatic juw (cp. Hadley and 
Allen, Greek Gram. § 264). 

26 GAN boris 6 TOTos. The tribrach 
is divided like that in Eur. Phoen. 511 
é\OovT|& oy omdlors, where civ coheres 
closely with dos, as 6 with ré70s. But 
even where no such cohesion exists, a 
tribrach may be broken after the second 
syllable if it is also broken after the first : 
e.g. décrowa, ot 740’ Expakas ov yrauns 
G@rep As corrects) cp. sony.O/ 777. 0537. 
q paw, deliberative subjunct., of which 
the aor. is more frequent than the pres.: 
so O. 7. 364 elrw: see on O. 7. 651. 

27 eo.xro.os, capable of being 
made into a dwelling-place, ‘ habitable,’ 
here implying ‘inhabited.’ Adjectives 
with the suffix oo properly denote 
adaptability. They were primarily form- 
ed from substantives in -at-s, as xpyot-j0-s, 
fitted for use, from xpfovs. The noun 
é£olxyots is found only in the sense of 
‘emigration,’ Plat. Legg. 704 C, 850 B. 
But as from immafouae was formed 
immd-ouos, though no tmmacs occurs, 
so é£ovxnouos here is taken directly from 
éforxelty as=‘to make into a dwelling- 
place’ (Thuc. 2. 17 é&px7On). olknowpos 
as= ‘habitable’ occurs in later Greek. 
Just as éforxjouos is practically equiva- 
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AN. dd earl pv oikntds’ olopar dé detv 
lad « lal 
ovdey: téhas yap avOpa TOvde VOV Opa. 


Ol. 
AN. 


> , 
H Sedpo mpoooTEtyovTa Ka Soppopevor ; 
Vs 
Kat 51 pev ovv tapdvTa: y@ TL gow héeyew 


30 


»” > e tat, 4 
evKaipov eat, evvep’, ws avnp Oe. 


Ot 


> 3 > r2 a ) n ¢ a - ey) a 
& €ew, axovov THadE THS UTEP T ELOV 
Lal Y > 2. fh > 
avtns F opwons ovvex nyly atovos 
4 


“ 


OKOTOS TPOTHKELS GV AOnrodpev ppacar— 35 


SENO%. 
rn ral Y 
mplv vuv ta mretov’ ioropew, ek THIS edpas 


€&ehO’: exeus yap yopov ovx ayvoy matey. 


OI. tis 8 eof o 
EE. 


xapos; Tov Oeav vopilerar ; 
¥ 3909 > , c 4 » 
aOikros ovo oiKnTdos: at yap eudoBou 

lal 4 
feat of exovor, Ins Te Kat XKOTOV KOpal. 


40 


80 rpoorelyovra MSS., mpoooretxovra Dindorf; cp. 320, and cr. n. on O. 7. 79. 


32 avyp] avnp MSS., Aldine. 


35 ray Mss., Campbell: éy Elms., and most edd. 


In iambics Soph. does not elsewhere use the art. for the relative pron. without 
metrical necessity: see below, vv. 304, 747, 1258: O. 7. 1379, 1427: Ant. 1086: 


Tr. 47, 381, 728: £2. 1144: Ph. 14. 


The gen. plur. rév for ay occurs thrice; 


lent to ofknrds here, so Silius speaks of 
the Capitoline as ‘suferis habitabile 
saxum, alluding to the actual shrines on 
it (1. 541). Cp. adwouunos Batis (Aesch. 
Ag. 10), tidings of an actwa/, not merely 
possible, capture. This poet. use is the 
converse of that by which dppyros could 
mean ‘unspeakable,’ or zvictus, ‘uncon- 
querable.’ 

28 dAN’ éortl pry, ‘7ay, dud it zs in- 
habited.’ Aesch, Pers. 233 (in a reply) 
aa phy twerp’, ‘nay, but he was eager’ 
(to take this very city). Especially in 
rejecting an alternative: Eur. Helen. 
1047 GAN’ ovde py vats éotiw, ‘nay, but 
neither is there a ship.’ 

SO Impatient for more light, Oed. 
asks, ‘Is he coming forth towards us,— 
so that it is really needless for thee to 
move?’ Sevpo denotes the goal, mpoo- 
the direction, and é§- the starting-point. 
dedpo goes with both participles, which 
form a single expression, =‘ coming /o- 
wards us from the abodes’ implied ‘by 
olxnros (28). Cp. Ad. 762 da’ olkwr... 
é£opudpevos. Other explanations are :— 
(1) ‘approaching’ (depo being taken 
with mpooor. only) ‘and setting out,’ as 
a ‘prothysteron’ for ‘setting out and 


approaching.’ This is impossible. (2) 
‘Moving, and hastening, hither’: but 
this obliterates é&-, and strains dépudpevor. 

81 Kal 59, ‘already’: Ar. Av. 175 
TIEL: B\éyor xérw. EI. kal dy Brérw. 
pev ody, ‘nay rather’ (770); Ar. Eg. 13 
NI. Néye od. AH. od peév obv deve. 

83 6 fev’. The Ionic voc. occurs 
even without metrical necessity, Eur, 
L. T. 798 Ect’, ot dtxalws: cp. below, 928, 
and n. on O. 7. 1418. trép 7 épod= 
brép éuod Te: as O. 7. 258 (where see 
n.), Kup@ 7’ éyd=éys tre Kup. Cp. 
Tennyson’s lines ‘To the Princess 
Frederica’: ‘O you that were eyes and 
light to the King till he past away | From 
the darkness of life.’ Azzt. 98g (of the 
blind Teiresias and his guide) 6v’ €& évds 
BdérovTe. 

34 f. otvex’...ppdoar: that thou hast 
come near, aiotos okotes Oy (=TovTwr a) 
adSmAovpev, an opportune inquirer into 
our doubts, @pdoat, so as to explain 
(epexegetic infin., cp. 50). oKomds has 
its ordinary sense of ‘scout’ (cp. n. on 
297). Oedipus supposes that the man 
has been sent to make inquiry. rtotrey 
is objective gen. after oxozds. 

85 Gy, by attract.: O. 7. 788 av... 
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AN. Nay, inhabited it surely is;—but I think there is no’ 


_ need ;—-yonder I see a man near us. 


OE. Hitherward moving and setting forth? 


AN. Nay, he is at our side already. Speak as the moment 
prompts thee, for the man is here. 


Enter STRANGER (a man of Colonus). 


Or. Stranger, hearing from this maiden, who hath sight 
for herself and for me, that thou hast drawn nigh with timely 
quest for the solving of our doubts— 

ST. Now, ere thou question me at large, quit this seat; for 
thou art on ground which ’tis not lawful to tread. 

OF. And what is this ground? To what deity sacred ? 

ST. Ground inviolable, whereon none may dwell: for the 
dread goddesses hold it, the daughters of Earth and Darkness. 


below, v. 304 Gide? rhavaoOa, rdv exeivos dtwv: O. T. 1379 dydduad” lepd, Tov 6 Tav- 
TrHww ey: Ant. 1086 BéBara, rev od Oddros odx brexSpapue?. A recollection of these 
passages may have led a copyist to write rdv here also. 86 viv L, with most of 
the Mss., and so Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, Wecklein; vv Elmsley, Blaydes, 
Campbell. 40 cxérov A, oxérove L (with most of the mss.), though in v. 106 it has, 
like the rest, cxdrov. Some mss, of Eur. give oxérovs in Hec. 831, H. F. 563, and 


_to be impatient (O. Z. 515). 


ixdunv=(rotrwr) a ikdunyv. d8ndordpev. 
Since dén\éw=to be addndos, (as dredéw 
to be daeiOys, dxoopéw to be dkocpos,) 
the form strictly implies that déy\os 
could mean, ‘not seeizmg clearly’: but 
an act. sense nowhere occurs, for in Eur. 
Or. 1318 xpég 8 addjrtw Trav dedpauévwy 
mépt means, ‘faces wherein the deeds 
cannot Je read’ (not, ‘which seem to 
know nought of them’). Cp. the verbs 
formed from the active use of verbal 
adjectives which were primarily passive, 
as d\acréw, to be unforgetting, arAyTéw, 
Con- 
versely, Sy\dw, ‘to make didos,’ some- 
times verges on the sense, ‘to de diNos’ 
(Ant. 20, 242). 

86 As 78 shows, the man who has 
just entered is supposed to belong to Co- 
lonus, which, like the rest of Attica, was 


_ subject to the king of Athens (v.67). The 


designation éévos was probably suggested 
merely by @ fei’ in 33. Td mwAelov’, ‘the’ 
details foreshadowed by the preamble. 
Isocr. or. 5 § 63 (in a rapid sketch of 
Conon’s career) kal ri de? rau melw é- 
yew ; ‘and why dwell on the details?’ So 
in Soph. Ph. 576 wh viv p? py ra wrelov’, 
Tr. 731 ovyay dv appdfor oe Tov mrelw db- 
yov, the art. denotes ‘the’ sequel which 
the previous discourse promises. In Eur. 
Med. 609 ws ob Kpwotpat TavdE co TH 


soit. 


m\elova, the gen. brings this out: ‘Enough 
—I will not dispute with thee on the fur- 
ther aspects of this matter.’ 

37 otx ayvov marety. The poets can 
use dyvés either like tepés (e.g. Eur. Andr. 
253 ayvov Téuevos), or, as here, like écxos. 
For the infin. active, cp. Plat. Phaed. 
62 B éyos ov...padios dudety, go C Adyou 
...duvarod Karavonoa: Eur. Med. 316 dé- 
yes dkotoat padOdn’ (auditu mollia): 
Soph. O. 7. 792 drhyrov...cpév, and n. 
on O. 7. 1204. 

38 Tod Oedy voulterar; ‘to which of 
the gods is it deemed to belong?’ After 
verbs of being thought, called, etc., the 
gen. expresses ‘ belonging’ (1) to a pos- 
sessor, as here and Azz. 738 ov Tot Kpa- 
Towvros 7 modus voulgerar; or (2) to a 
class, as Eur. Andy. 12 Ta&v édevdepw- 
rdrwy | olkwy vou.cbeto’, With (1) here 
cp. the gen. of the deity after lepds (Plat. 
Phaed. 85 B iepds Tod airov Geod). 

39 dros ov8’ oixytés, sc. ecru, 
answering tis éo6’ 6 xpos; cp. 12474 
dvavdos ov’ & wnvles ppdoas, Ph. 2 dorecmr- 
Tos 006’ oikounévy. The second question, 
Tou Oewy voulgera; is answered by ai yap 
éupoBor k.T.r. 

40 Ijs te kal Dkdrov Kdpat: as in 
Aesch. Hum. 416 they call themselves 
Nuxros aiavfs réxva, and invoke marep 
Nvé (844): Aesch. does not name the 


2: 


“a 
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OI. 
BE. 


a 1¢ 7s ys 
rivav TO TELVvoY OVvop av evEaiuny Kbav 5 
> / 4 > 
ras rdvO spdoas Eipevidas 6 y evOad av 


A , 
elmo Neds viv: adda © addayov Kada. 


OI. 


BE, 
BE. 


OI. 


oxéros (acc.) in HY. /. 1159, fr. 538. 


GN’ thew pev Tov ikéryy de€ataro: 
c > & an a si a 2E€N0 > ¥ 
as ovx cOpas yns THA av efeMoyx ETL. 
ri 8 éott tovro; Ol. Evpdopas EdvOnp. ELNS. 
4 

GdN ovd’ ewot Tor Tov€anardvar TOwSs 

4 wn 
Six’ earl Odpaos, mpiv y dv évdeiEw ti dpa. 

lol lal , 

mpos vuv Dear, @ Eeive, ph p aTydons, 

“s 
Towve adyTHY, OY TE TpoTTpéTH Ppacat. 


45 


50 


42 dy] dv Mss., Suid., Eustath. : dv Vauvilliers. 


“44 adr’ ew] Mews L, A, etc.: Mey, B, T, etc.—pév] Elmsley (on v. 28) conject. 
pov, which Hartung reads: w’ dv Burges: ’ué Blaydes: éué Nauck, Wecklein.—rov] 


Tove’ MSS. 


rév was first restored in the London ed. of 1747 (Elms., prae/. p. v-). 


45 ws] wore MSS. But the scholium in L, éya yap ovk avacrjoopa évTevibev, suggests 


that the scholiast read ws, not Wore. 


@s is due to Elmsley, whom recent edd. 


follow.—€épas ys] Tournier conject. @dpas y’ éxk: Musgrave, €dpas ye: Wecklein, 


other parent. In Hesiod. Theog. 184 
the mother is Earth, impregnated by the 
blood of Uranus,—the idea being that 
the Erinyes were called into life by the 
crime of a son (Zeus) against a father. 
Other versions made them daughters of 
Euonymeé (a name for Earth) and Cronus 
(Epimenides af. Tzetzes on Lycophron 
400), or of Earth and Phorkys (z.e. the 
sea): cp. Welcker Griech. Gétterl. 3. 81. 

41 tlvev...c\dev; of whom hearing 
the august name might I make a prayer ? 
z.é. ‘who may they be, whose name I am 
to hear, and to invoke?’ The optat. with 
dy gives a reverential tone to the question: 
evgalunv dv refers to such propitiatory 
words of invocation as were uttered on 
approaching a shrine. The description 
has left the Theban stranger in doubt as 
to the particular deities meant. He might 
think of other ‘Daughters of Darkness,’— 
as of the Kijpes (Hes. Zheog. 217), or of the 
Motpa,—whom the Eumenides of Aeschy- 
lus address as parpoxacvyr#ra, children 
of the same mother, Nvé (Zum. 961). 

42 dv’ dpdcas, because no crime 
escapes their ken: Az. 835 f. rds del re 
mapbévous | del 0 dpwoas mdvra Tav {po- 
Tos mdOn, | ceuvas “Epwis rav'rodas. 
HupeviSas, the title of the Erinyes at 
Sicyon (Paus. 2. 11. 4), was not used 
by Aeschylus in his play of that name, 
unless with Herm. we assume that it was 
in a part of Athene’s speech which has 
dropped out after v. 1028. When Har- 


pocration says that the Athene of Aes- 
chylus, rpatvaca tas "Epwias, Hipevidas 
avéuacev, he perh. refers to such epithets 
as eUppoves (Hum. 992), thaot, evOuppoves 
(1040), Deuval (1041). Demosthenes (or. 
23 § 66) uses the name in referring to the 
trial of Orestes. 

43 ddda 8 dAAaxod Kadd: schol. 
adda dvéuata map’ addows Kaha voulferat. 
Wunder and others quote Plut. 7hem. 
27 & Eve, vouor Suapépovew avOpaorrwv- 
d\d\a 8 add\os kadd. This is against 
rendering, ‘but otherwhere [the folk 
would give them] other fair names.’ 
Near Megalopolis, on the road to Mes- 
sene, there was a shrine of the Maviac: 
Goxety 5€ wo, Gedy T&v Hipevidwy éoriv 
émlkdnots, Paus. 8. 34. 1. Aeschines 
gives the attributes of the Erinyes to the 
ITlovvat (rods joeBnxiras...edavvew kal 
koddgew Saalv jumévats, or. 1 § 190). As 
at Athens they were Deuval, at Thebes 
they were Ilérvcac (cp. 84). Another 
name was ’Apal (Zum. 417). 

44 wv seems right. It implies a 
thought answering, rather than opposed, 
to thew defataro: 7. e. ‘gracious on their 
part may be the welcome, (as, on mine, 
the duty to remain is clear)’ : zo7, ‘gracious, 
indeed, may be their welcome, (4z¢, even 
if they should be stern, I must stay).’ 
Cp. the uév, without a following 6é, which 
lightly emphasises rather than contrasts : 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 12 éy@ pev ovk olda (as 
others, perhaps, may). tév tkérny, with- 
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OE. Who may they be, whose awful name I am to hear 
and invoke? . 

ST. The all-seeing Eumenides the folk here would call 
them : but other names please otherwhere. 

Or. Then graciously may they receive their suppliant! for 
nevermore will I depart from my rest in this land. _ 

ST. What means this? OE. ’Tis the watchword of my fate. 

ST. Nay, for my part, I dare not remove thee without 
warrant from the city, ere I report what I am doing. 

OE. Now for the gods’ love, stranger, refuse me not, hapless 
wanderer that I am, the knowledge for which I sue to thee. 


pas dy (Ars Soph. em. p. 77): Nauck, ékdv ys: Mekler, ds ox! xdpas rI08’. 
47 0S éudv ro L, L?, F: o¥6’ éuol to Seidler, and so most ee eee ae 
A, R, V®, Elms., Campbell: o¥d éuédv re r. 48 évdelfw rl dpe] Schneidewin 
conject. évdel&y (sc. % mods) th dpw: Nauck (formerly) évdeiEw Twi: F. Martin, 
éfe0G rh dpe. Blaydes (with Vat.), evdeitw ri dpds. evdelfw ri dSpav B, T. G. H. 
Miiller would change ri dp to médex, ToAews (in 47) to o’ edpas, and diy’ to TH0d’. 


49 viv L, A: vw Elms., edd. 


out we (which I should at least prefer to 
"we or éue, if pev were changed), is more 
solemn: cp. 284 aA womep 2aBes Tov 
ixérny. Se€alaro, Ionic: so g21 mvGolaro, 
945 defolaro, O. 7. 1274 dWolaro, yrw- 
golaro, where see n. 

45 as is clearly right. The ore of 
the Mss. would mean, ‘and so’ (2.e. since 
they are the Eumenides). It could not 
mean, ‘and in that case,’ z.e. ‘if they 
prove kind.’ sis best taken as simply 
causal, ‘for’ (schol. éyé yap ovx dvacrh- 
coua), rather than as=‘ know that’ (Eur. 
Ph. 1664 KPBQN. os ovtis dugl 7@d’ 
bypav Ohoe kdvw). yas: cp. 668 rao- 
de xdépas | ...émavka. Eur. Helen. 797 
opds tddov Todd’ dOovs edpas éeuds; 
dv e€é€\Oouw’: the optat. with dy calmly 
expresses a fixed resolve: cp. O. 7. 343 
ovK av mépa ppdcarue. 

46 tl 8 éotl trottTo; ‘What means 


. this?’ (cp. rf & orc; ‘what now?’ O. 7. 


319 n.), ‘What has this sudden re- 
solve to do with the mention of the Eu- 
menides?’ Evpopds EvvOnpy ewys. avv- 
Ona =something agreed upon(svyTifeuar), 
as e.g. a military watchword (Her. 9. 98). 
Apollo had told Oedipus that, when he 
reached a shrine of the Zepuval, then he 
should find rest (90). This was the ovv- 
@nua, the sign preconcerted between them, 
which Oedipus has now recognised at 
Colonus (cp. éyvwxa, 96). He calls zs 
own prayer (44 f.) the atvOnua of his fate, 
because it embodies the two points of the 


ovvOnua,—' Here are the Eumenides,— 
here I stay.’ Campbell renders, ‘the 
word that sums my destiny,’ and seems to 
regard the notion of ‘sign’ as blended 
with that of ‘summary.’ But the two 
notions are distinct. cvvAyuwa is always 
parallel in sense with cuvrl@euar as=‘ to 
concert’ (BovAjy, etc.), never with ouv- 
TlOnue as =‘ to put briefly together.’ 

47 épol is indispensable, while odédé 
uévroe would be weak. rov€aviordvat : 
the art. with the infin. (whether subject or 
object) is esp. frequent in the dramatists, 
for the simple reason that it was often 
metrically convenient: 442: Az. 114 Tépys 
noe go TO Opav: Ant. 78 75 yap | Bla 
moira Spav épuy durxavos. 

48 Sly’, like dvev or xwpls, ‘without 
the sanction of’: Az. 768 Kal dixa | xet- 
ver, ‘e’en without the gods’ help.” Nauck 
objects to the position: but not less bold, 
at least,isO. 7. 1084 &r« | or’ addXos, Az. 986 
ovx dcov Tdxos | Ofjr’ avrov dées...; évBelEw 
tl 8p, indicate what I am doing: 6pé is 
pres. indic.: Plat.Gong. 488A ikavGs jou ev- 
derEae Th ort rovTO. Antiphon or. 6 § 37 
évdciéar TH Otxaoryply Ta adixnuara. The 
technical évderécs was an information laid 
against usurpers of public functions, or, 
in certain cases, against kaxovpyo. Schnei- 
dewin and Wecklein take 8p as subjunct., 
understanding,—‘report the matter (and 
ask) what I am to do’: but the idea of 
asking could not be supplied. 

49 teive: 33. pr p atysdoys ToUTwr 

2 
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BE. ovpawe, xox dtiyos ek y eyo pavel. 
Ol. tis of 6 yapos B47 &v & BeByjxaper ; 
EE. 60° ola Kayo mart emioTyoe KhUwr. 
yapos pev tpos mas 60 €aT* Exel d€ vw 
ceuvos Tocedav: ev & 6 muppdpos Beds 55 
Turdv Ipopnbevs: ov 8 éemuate(Bes ToTov 
yOovss Kahetrar tHaSde Yadkdrous 050s, 
epeop “AOnvav: ot dé mryoior ya 
Tov’ imndrnv Kowvov evyovrar opiow 


> i > a , ovvo a 
apynyov evar, Kat pépovar Tovvop 


60 


\ na \ , > , 
TO TOUOE KOLVOV TTOVTES WVOHLATLLEVOL. 


51 drysoo y’ (sic) ék y L. There are other instances in L of 7’, y’, or 6 thus 


thrust in by the scribe: cp. vv. 52, 1279. 
52 tlc J &00 L, A, Dindorf: ris éo6’ B, Vat., and most edd. 


éuou. 


38 tls 8’ éc@ is fitting, but here ris éc0’. 


(genit. as after verbs of depriving) @ ce 
mpootpéra (cp. Az. 831 Tocatra ce... 
mpoorTpérw), ppdacat (epexegetic infin.) : 
deny me not the grace of the things for 
which I supplicate thee, that thou should- 
est declare them. Cp. 35. 

52 tls to0’, z.e. ‘what is it called?’ 
In answer to the same query at v. 38 he 
had only learned that part of it was sa- 
cred. Cp. 26. 

53 Kayo. We say:—‘ What Z know, 
you also shall know’ (80’ 018’ éyd, kal od 
émuoTyjoe). The Greeks could say :— 
‘What J a/so (=I on my part) know, you 
(also) shall know.’ The second ‘also’ 
(kat) is absent here, since ov is wanting. 
Xen. Symp. 2. 25 doke? mévroe mor kal Ta 
Tav dvdpav cummrdcia TaUTa TdoxXeEW aTep 
kal Ta &v yy Puvdmeva. Antiphon or. 5 
§ 23 Efnretro ovdév Te maddov bro Tay aX- 
wv 7 Kal bw’ euod. So Soph. Z7. 1146 
oltre yap more | unrpds ov y’ joOa “adXov 7) 
kapov pidos. Cp. below, 870 (kde), and 
Ant, 927. j 

55 IlocedSav. Paus. 1. 30. 4 delxvv- 
Tat dé kal Xwpos Kadovmevos Kodwvds “Irr- 
muos...kal Bwuds ILooedavos ‘Immlov kal 
’AOnvas ‘Immlas (1069), jpg@ov dé TeiptOov 
kal Oncéws (1593), Oidlaodds re kal ’Adpad- 
otrov.. This altar of Poseidon (émicrarns 
Kodwvot 889) lies beyond the stage-scene 
(888). év 8’ (adv.), sc. éorly: Prometheus 
did not belong to Colonus itself (as 
Poseidon did), but to the neighbouring 
Academy (see on 56): he is named as one 


By an opposite error B has dripos é& 
In v. 
55 & 3 mss.: 75’ Nauck, Wecklein. 


of several divine presences in the vicinity. 
So é& 8 adds a new member to a group, 
O. T. 27 (where the same words év & 61. 
@eés refer to the plague), Az. 675. — If, 
instead of év & we read 948’ (which Soph. 
sometimes used in dialogue, fr. 345 and 
493), this would rather link the two dei- 
ties as holding Colonus. 

56 IIpopnfets is a ‘Titan’ as son 
of the Titan Iapetus (Hes. 7eog. 510). 
Welcker (Griech. Gotterl. 2. 254) thinks 
that ‘ Titan,’ instead of ‘ Titanid,’ is used 
here only because, like the ‘Titans, 
Prometheus rebelled against Zeus: but 
this seems strained. Cp. Cic. Zusc. 2. 
10. 23 (from the ITpou. Avojevos of Aesch., 
Prometheus speaking) 77tanum suboles, 
Socia nostri sanguinis, Generata caelo. 
mupddpos (55), because represented with a 
torch in the right hand: Eur. Phoen. 1121 
(on the shield of Tydeus) deég@ 5¢ Naurdda 
| Terav Ipounbeds Epepev ws mpjowy rodw. 
So rup@dpos of Artemis (O. 7. 207), and 
Capaneus (Azz. 135). Cp. Philostratus 
p- 602 (quoting the Athenian rhetorician 
Apollonius, circ. 225 A.D.) é& Tpounbed dg- 
dovxe kal mupddpe. His altar was in the 
Academy, just s. of Colonus, and this was 
the starting-point of the Nauwradndopta (to 
the acropolis) at the three torch-festivals, 
Harpocrat. 184 tpels dyovow ’A@nvator 
€opras Napmadas, Havabnvatos Kad ‘Hpac 
otelos kal ILpoun@elors. Schol, Ar. 
Ran. 131 hapmadnpopiar 5€ yiyvovra rpets 
& T@ Kepaperx@, ’"AOnvas, ‘Hpatorov, Ipo- 


— 


i 
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ST. Speak, and from me thou shalt find no refusal, 

OE. What, then, is the place that we have entered ? 

St. All that 7 know, thou shalt learn from my mouth. 
This whole place is sacred; awful Poseidon holds it, and there- 
in is the fire-fraught god, the Titan Prometheus; but as for 
the spot whereon thou treadest, ’tis called the Brazen Thresh- 
old of this land, the stay of Athens; and the neighbouring 
fields claim yon knight Colonus for their primal lord, and 
all the people bear his name in common for their own. 


See comment. 57 66ds Mss.: 666s Brunck, edd. &8 of dé wAnolor] ai dé rry- 
oloy appears as av. /. in the margin of L, and in the text of B, T. Bothe prefers 
oi dé mAyolov. 59 rovd’ Mss.: Tov Reiske, Brunck, Elms., Wecklein (who com- 
pares vv. 44, 78). 6O ¢épovor] gopotcr Nauck. 61 wvouacuévov L, with 
most Mss., including A, which, however, has ou written above ov. The true 
@vowacuévo. is in Riccard. 34 and Vat. 


63 méov (sic) L, with w written 


pnbéws. Aesch. wrote both a Ip. Hup¢édpos 
(the 1st play of his trilogy) and a satyric 
IIp. Uupxaevs. rémov by inverse attraction: 
Lys. or. 19 § 47 Ti ovctay qv Kardéure TO 
viet ov mAelovos agia éorly k.T.A.2 Cp. on 
O. TZ. 449. 

57 686s. Somewhere near the grove of 
the Eumenides, but not within the stage- 
scene, was a spot called ‘the threshold’ 
of Hades,—a steeply-descending rift or 
cavern in the rock, at the mouth of which 
some brazen steps had been made (see on 
1590 f.),—in accordance with the epic 
notion that Hades had a ydAxeos ovdds 
(ZZ. 8. 15). From this sot, the immedi- 
ately adjacent vegon (including the grove) 
was known as ‘the brazen threshold,’— 
XaAdxdmous, borrowed from the literal 
xXaAKa BdApa (1591), taking the general 
sense of ‘adamantine.’ As ‘rooted on 
the nether rock’ (yer épprfwpévoy 1591), 
and also as linked by mystic sanctities 
with the Powers of the Under-world, this 
region of the ‘brazen threshold’ is called 
épecop’” “AOnvdv, the stay of Athens: a 
phrase in which the idea of physical 
basis is joined to that of religious safe- 
guard. yadkdrovus, with feet of brass 
(ZZ. 491 x. Hpivds, untiring), z.e. furnished 
with brazen steps: not, putting brass 
under the foot, as some have taken it: so 
dpyuporous, xpuadmous etc. 

59 The name—though kodwvds was so 
familiar a word—is traced in the usual 
Greek fashion to a: hero Colonus, the 
érdvumos of the deme; and, to justify the 
epithet of the place, tmuos, he is called 
immétys, horseman, or knight. In the 


roads about Colonus (ratode.. d-yuats 715) 
men first learned to use Poseidon’s gift of 
the horse. With rév8’ cp. 65 rode Tod 
Geod. Inthe case of the tribes, at least, 
statues of eponymi were familiar to Athe- 
nians (cp. Ar. Pax 1183 Tov dvdpidvra Tov 
Ilavdlovos). A statue of the hero Colonus 
on the stage would be an effective device 
for giving greater vividness to the local 
legend. The speaker could point to it with 
dramatic fitness, since Antigone is with 
her blind father. 

6O dpxnyds, or dpxnyérns, =esp. the 
founder of a family or clan, or (like xré- 
ays, oixtoTHs) of a city. Bekker Axecd. 
I. 449 GpxnyéTar’ ayeudves of émwyumor 
Tév dvdrGv, quoting from the Ifjpas of 
Ar. mapa Tods apynyéras,=by the statues 
of the ten émdyuuor jpwes of the Attic 
tribes. Arist. fr. 85 (Berl. ed. p. 1491 @ 
20) aperh Tov yévous, Kal evyevels of ad 
TOUTOU TOU yévouS, OUK Edy O TAaTHpP EvyEevis 
7 GAN étv 6 dpxnyds. Isocr. or. 3 § 28 
TeSxpos wer 6 Tod yévous nucy apxnyos. 
Plat. Zim. 21E Tijs wodews eds apynyds 
rls éorw (of Sais in Egypt, which claimed 
origin from the goddess Neith). 

61 And all (the dyudra, supplied 
kara otveow from ylar as=d7jmos) bear 
his name in common (kow oy, in their 
capacity as Kodwvels), being designated 
thereby. tTovvopa, acc. of object to dé- 
povot, is also cognate accus. to @vopa- 
opévot, which is added to mark the 
fixity of the deme-name,—a title not 
merely ornamental (like "Epex@e?tda for 
Athenians), but regular. 
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rowlrd oo. Tavr éotiv, @ €&’, ov dodyots 
ryder’, GAA TH Evvovaoig Théov. " 
Ol. % yap twes vatovor TOVT-OE Tous TOmous ; 
EE. cal kdpra, tovde Tov Jeov y emdvupo.. 65 
Ol. dpye tis adtav, ) “mi TO THD hoyos ; 
SE. ék roo kar aotv Baciéws Tad apxerau. 
OI. obros 8€ tis Moyw Te Kat obever Kparet ; 
EE. Onceds Kahetrar, Tou mpl Atyéws TOKOS. 
Ol. dp av ris adt@ Toymds €€ vpav podor ; 70 
HE. os apos tt heEav 7) Kataptvcwy pohew ; 


above: mdéw Suidas s. v. Huvovola. Schneidewin conject. dew. 


66 tis] Land 


other Mss. have tlc, A tio, which led Elmsley to suggest dpyec ris airy; But, as 
he himself remarks, ‘Mss. nullam in hac re auctoritatem habent, neque aliud con- 
siderandum, quoties inter rls et res diiudicandum est, quam utrum eorum sententiae 
convenientius -sit.2. See comment.—Adyos] Bonitz conject. xpdros: Mekler, vosos. 


62 cot, ethic dat.: Z/. 761 ro.atra cor 
rar’ éoriv, ws uev ev Noy | ddyewd, K.T.r. 
Adyous, ‘story,’ legend, generally, but 
esp. poetry, in which Colonus had not 
yet figured: the //ad (23. 679) buries 
Oedipus at Thebes: cp. Paus. I. 30. 4 
(of the Oedipus-myth at Colonus) dudg@opa 
pev Kal radra TH Opunpouv moujoec. 

63 tH Evvovela, ‘by the dwelling 
with them’: z.e. those who live at Colo- 
nus feel the charm of its holy places grow 
upon them. So the Thucydidean Peri- 
cles describes the Athenians as Ti Tis 
médews Stvamiv Kal’ hudpay Epyw Oewme- 
vous Kal Epagras yuyvomevous avrfs (2. 43): 
cp. the schol. here, 7@ épyw kal 77 melpa 
Théov Tiunwueva, ov Tots Néyots. 

64 7 ydp «.7.’. The eager interest 

- of Oed. in this question depends on his 
knowledge, derived from the oracle, that 
he brought Képdn rots dedeyueévors (92). 

65 kal Kdpta: cp. 301: Eur. Wzpp. 89 

OE. ap’ dv rb wou défauo...; LIL. kal kapra 

7. Qeot, the Zero Colonus. Though the 

distinction had lost nothing of its clear- 

ness at this date (cp. Antiphon or. I § 27 

ore Geods 000’ jpwas ovr’ dvOpdmous del- 
gaca), eds is sometimes the generic term 
for beings who receive divine honours: 
so Amphion and Zethus, the Theban he- 
roes, are TW ow) (Ar. Ach. go5), and Eu- 
polis says (Aorpdreuro: fr. 3) & evdcxlous 

Spopotow ’Axadruov Peod (the émisvumos of 

the ’“Axadyjmea). 
66 Elmsley reads dpye. tls atrév; 

‘Who is their king?’ But Oed. rather 

asks, ‘Have they a monarchy or a de- 


mocracy?’ It would be a prosaic objec- 
tion that the question is hardly suited 
to the heroic age of mwarpixal Baowretae 
(Thuc. 1. 13). 7 wl tO A. Adyos; 
‘or does power of discussion rest with the 
people?’ mA7%e, the popular assembly, 
as oft. 7d duérepov mAMHos in the Attic 
orators. Thuc. 2. 40 (Pericles, on the 
Athenian democracy) ov Tovs oyous Tots 
épyos BAABny tryovuevat. The schol. pa- 
raphrases, 7 év T@ mA. éorly 7 loxds; 
and xpdros is a conject. instead of éyos. 
Elmsley and others cp. Eur. Cycl. 119 
tlvos kNvovTes ; (under what king?) ‘7 ded7- 
peurac Kparos; There is no evidence for 
Adyos as (1) the commanding word, 
‘sway’: (2) the deciding word, ‘arbitra- 
ment’: or (3) the ‘principle’ (ratio) of 
government. 

67 ék, of the head and fount of power: 
El, 264 xax TVS’ dpxomwar: Ant. 63 dpxo- 
mer 0 €x Kpeicoovaw, 

68 oidtos...tis (dy)...Kkparet; =ris 
éstw otros és kparet; Eur. Hec. 501 tis 
ovTos THua ToUMOY OvK Eds | KetTAaL; OVW 
Te Kal oéver, word (counsel) and might 
(of deeds): Od. 16. 242 (Odysseus) xetpds 
T alxunriy Euevac kat érlppova Boudry: 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 151 (may Cyrene’s king be 
blest) ém’ Epyourw aut re Bovhais: Soph. 
O. T. 884 (of a r¥pavvos) ef 6€ tus bréporra 
xepriv. 7 Noyw mopeverar. So Theseus is 
described by Thuc. 2. 15 as yevduevos 
pera TOD EvveToU kal duvards. 

69 Sophocles conceives the union of 
the Attic communes (commemorated by 
the annual festival of the cuvolxia 
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_ Such, thou mayest know, stranger, are these haunts, not hon- 
oured in story, but rather in the life that loves them. 


OE, 

ees 

' OF 
Sr? 
OE. 
ST. 

him. 

OE. 
aT: 


7O dp’ dv A, R, V*: dp’ odv L and the others.—iudv] judy A, V%. 
drws Nauck.—xarapricwy B, xarapricov Vat. 


Are there indeed dwellers in this region ? 

Yea, surely, the namesakes of yonder god. 

‘Have they a king? Or doth speech rest with the folk? 
These parts are ruled by the king in the city. 

And who is thus sovereign in counsel and in might ? 
Theseus he is called, son of Aegeus who was before 


Could a messenger go for him from among you? 
With what aim to speak, or to prepare his coming? 


71 ws mpds] 
The verb xaraprifw (St. Matth. iv. 


21 Karaprigovras ra dixrva), to ‘mend,’ ‘repair,’ or ‘equip,’ was commoner than 
Karaprvw in post-classical writers, but is not suitable here.—odgeiv A, R, V3, Suidas 
(s. v. karaprifw) : woo L and the rest. The scholium in L indicates both readings :— 


in August) as already accomplished by 
Theseus. Athens is the capital, all the 
people of Attica being reckoned as its 
Citizens (ardvrwy ndn EwTedowvTwy és ad- 
Thy, Thuc. 2. 15). Isocr. or. ro § 18 
speaks of Theseus as 6 Aeyduevos péev 
Alyéws, -yevomevos & éx Iloredvos. Aegeus, 
too, was said to have been king of 
Athens: see on 297; and was the epo- 
nymus of one of the ten Attic tribes 
(Alynis pudH, Andoc. or. I § 62). He 
gave the title to a lost play of Sophocles. 

70 dp’ dv tis...ydAov; ‘I wonder if 
any one would go?’=I wish that some one 
would go. J/. 10. 303 Tis Kév mor TOde 
epyov vrocxomevos Tedécere | Spy ert pe- 
yahw; Cp. infra 1100. avT@, poet. after 
the verb of motion: cp. //. 12. 374 émevy- 
ouévaict &’ txovto: Aesch, P. V. 358 70 
avr@ Znvos...Bédos: cp. O. 7.711. Top- 
ards, one sent to bring a person, O. 7: 288. 

71 s mpos tl goes with both parti- 
ciples, woAetv with the second only. The 
Chorus are uncertain whether Oedipus 
has merely some message for Theseus, or 
wishes to bring him in person to the 
spot (as moumros might imply), Our 
pointing is better than ws mpds rl; . 7) K. 
poretv; The query turns more on the 
motive of the appeal than on a sharp 
contrast between its possible forms. eéé- 
wy should not be joined with podew 
(‘did him come,’ Blaydes). 

The reading and explanation of the 
verse hinge on the question whether ws 
(1) belongs to mpés ré, =‘ with what view?’ 
or (2) is final, = ‘in order that.’ Now (1) 


7 


is strongly supported by two other places 
of Soph., in each of which this formula 
stands, as here, at the beginning of a 
question: O. Z. 1174 OI. &s mpos ti 
xpelas; Zr. 1182 TA. as mpos tl riot 
TS dyav éemcatpépes; The simple mpds 
tt; (also freq. in Soph.)=merely ‘with 
reference to what?’ while ws mpds ti= 
‘with reference to what, in your concep- 
tion or intention (#s)?’: hence the latter 
is appropriate when the questioner can- 
not imagine the agent’s motive. 
Katapticev pode, to prepare things 
(to work upon his mind, directly or indi- 
rectly), so that he shall come: for the inf. 
cp. 1286: Plat. Rep. 562 C ri wodirelay... 
mapackevager Tupavvloos denOjvac: and for 
karaprvw of mental or moral influence, 
Plut. Aor. 38 D dv...ui Ad-yors XpnoTots 
dpatpav 7 raparpérwv katapruy Thy piou. 
With L’s podou (ws being then final), 
we must render: ‘that Theseus might 
come with what view (mpés rt),—to say or 
to arrange (what)?’ The opt. can stand (in 
spite of kepddvy 72), since ap’ dy odor; 
(70) puts the case hypothetically: see 
on ri. But: (a) the double pdéAo, at 
the end of two successive verses, is in- 
tolerable. Dindorf, therefore, conjecturally 
reads tapy, which Wecklein and others 
adopt. (4) The antithesis between Aéfwv 
and carapricwy is hardly clear. Wecklein 
explains, mpds movoy oyov 7 epyov; Cer- 
tainly rl AdEwv 7 Spdowv could mean, ‘for 
what conceivable purpose?’ (cp. O. 7.716 
Te Spay 9 TL paver): but karaprvcwy would 
be a very strange substitute for dpdowv. 
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OI. ws dv mpooapkav opuKkpa Kepddvy peyan 
EE. kal tis mpds avdpos pn Bdémovtos apxeots; 
OL. 6o° dv héyopev trav opavra éFopev. 


BE. ota’, & Ev’, ws vov py ofadrps; emeimep eb 


fos, ws iddvTt, mAnV TOU Saipovos: , 
tern daa ad ft ia i) y sh 
avTov pév, ovmep Kadbavns, ews eyo 
rois evOd® avtov, py Kar aoTv, Synpdrass 
héEw rad’ dv: olde yap Kpwovot cot 


> / , » 4 0 aN 
el xpy oe pipvew 7) twopeverOar madw. 
s (al pi c ld J 
& téxvov, 7 BEBnxev nuiv o €€évos ; 
/ 


OI. 


Y an ec 4 
AN. BéBynkev, WoTe Tay EV NOVYXY, TaTEp, 
lal la Fg ri 
é€eott hwvelv, ws e“ov povns médas. 


Ol. 


> A S lal “8 
Q@ ToTvia, SewarrEes, EVTE VUV € pas 
, > 7? ec Qn Lal 8 ~~ 4 > > , 
TpoTov ep vuwy THAOE yns Eka eyo, 
, > \ ‘\ 3 > rd 
PoiBo TE KOfLOL LY yenoh 


85 


ayVwLoves, 
tA 


Os pol, TA TOAN éexew or e&é€ypn Kaka, 


ws tl mpoodeéwy adrg fodor Tis, 4 mpds TL edrpemlowy aitov pohew; 72 


cpuKkpa] pukp& MsS., Campbell: opsxpa Elms., and most edd. Cp. on v. 5. 


75 f. 


Blaydes conj. &s ov (for viv) uy op. (‘how thou shalt escape harm’): Nauck, 
adn’, & Eév’, Ws vor uy opadys TOD datuovos, | avTod pév’, deleting the words émelaep 


> tal oJ : (a \ 
~ el | yevvatos, ws idovTt, mdjv. 
A a , 
6., | émelrep ef yevvaios ws ldovTe pot. 


Hense suggests: icy’, © &, ws Vv. WN oh. TOD 


78 rots Turnebus, Brunck, and most 


73 pa BdéorTos, not ov, since the 
blindness is a condition: ‘if he has not 
sight.’ 

74 6pavta: the blind man’s words 
will be instinct with mental vision. (Cp. 
O. T.747.) The insight is ascribed to the 
words themselves, not to the speaker, as 
at 267 memovOora and dedpakéra are epi- 
thets of the épya, not of the agent. Cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 854 opév’...duparoperny, 
Suppl. 467 ouparwou...capécrepov (Novyor). 
Milton, Par. Lost 3.51 So much the rather 
thou, Celestial Light, Shine inward, and 
the mind through all her powers Lrradiate ; 
there plant eyes. 

75 oic8’...0s...y ohadys; dost thou 
know (how to act),—that thou mayest 
not come to harm? A modification of 
the phrase ofc6’ ws moinoov, in which srof- 
noov is abruptly substituted for de? ce 
moja. So, here, otc@a eagerly be- 
speaks attention to the advice: see on 
OFT 542. 

76 ws iSdytt: ds has a limiting force. 
(as above, 20), Avt. 1161 jv &mrwTbs, ws 
éuwol (cp. on O. Z. 763). The dat. is 
that of the person zz¢erested by the per- 
ception, as in ws ev cuvedovTe elmei 


(Xen. An. 3. 1 § 38), moda cal adda 
mapahurovre (Thuc. 2. 51), cvANauBavovre 
Kata TO d6p8cv (for one who rightly com- 
prehends, Her. 7. 143), T@ amropuévy ov 
Oepuov nv (Thuc. 2. 49), etc. Salpovos, 
sortis: so 1337, and oft.: boldly in fr. 
587 uh ometpe moos Tov mapsvTa dal- 
ova, sow not the rumour of thy fate 
abroad. 

78 pa kat’ dotv is a comforting paren- 
thesis. pr} is due to the preceding im- 
perative pév?: cp. Thuc. 1. 124 wn¢@l- 
cache Tov Tode“ov, Lh PoBnOevTes TO av- 
Tika Sewdv: Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 37 daaryou 
Ty yuwaika Kal rods maidas, undéev avror 
kata@els: but it has, in itself, almost the 
effect of a reassuring injunction, ‘do not 
suppose that I mean.’ We could not make 
ol €vOas’ adrod wh Kar’ doru SnudTra a 
single phrase, as=such of the folks as are 
not in the town, but here. év@a8 av- 
Tov: Solon fr. 36. 11 Tovs 8 év0ad’ avrod 
(in Attica, as opp. to abroad): so Eupolis 
fr. inc. 1. 4 (where Bothe after Meineke 
badly points trav év@dd’, avrod), etc. The 
word dnuérys in Ant. 690, Az. 1071 
=a common man as opp. to a chief. 
Here, as in Eur. (Aesch. has not the 


il a 
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Or. That by small service he may find a great gain. 

ST. And what help can be from one who sees not ? 

Or. In all that I speak there shall be sight. 

ST. Mark me now, friend—I would not have thee come to 
harm,—for thou art noble, if one may judge by thy looks, leaving 
thy fortune aside ;—stay here, e’en where I found thee, till I go 
and tell these things to the folk on this spot,—not in the town: 
they will decide for thee whether thou shalt abide or retire. [Exiz. 


OE. My child, say, is the stranger gone? 

AN. He is gone, and so thou canst utter what thou wilt, 
father, in quietness, as knowing that I alone am near. 

OE. Queens of dread aspect, since your seat is the first in 
this land whereat I have bent the knee, show not yourselves 
ungracious to Phoebus or to myself; who, when he proclaimed 


of the recent edd.: roteé’ mss., Campbell. 
ye r, Brunck, Elmsley, and others: roc Campbell. 


Hartung, Campbell. 
changed 7 to ei. 


word) and Pind. (Mem. 7. 65), Snuorac 
are the ‘citizens’ generally; though in 
this place the term is tinged with the 
notion of ‘demesmen.’ 

BO ci xp. All our Mss. have 7} xp7 
(which Campbell retains); but, as: be- 
tween 7 and eé in such a case, their au- 
thority is small: thus in Aesch. Cho. 
994, where elr’ is certain, L gives the 
senseless 77’. pic usage allows 7é (7), 
answered by 7e (7), in an indirect ques- 
tion: ZZ. 2. 299 dppa Sadmev | 7 éredv 
Kdhdxas mavreverat, je kal odxi. But is 


.there any Attic example of this construc- 


tion? Three instances are indeed alleged 
from Aesch. (P. V. 780, Cho. 756, 890), 
but they are most doubtful: see Appen- 
dix. Attic usage prescribed et (or etre) as 
= ‘whether,’ introducing the indirect ques- 
tion: the correlative ‘or’ was usu. élTe, 
but sometimes, as here, 7. 

81 piv, ethic dat.: do we find our- 
selves alone? Cp. 62. 

82 & jovxe, in quiet case, nearly= 
jovxws, as 1675 év muudrw= ‘at the last’: 
cp. ZZ. 384 viv yap év Kah@ gpoveiv. 

83 povns méAas, sc. otons, a gen. 
absol. (we could not understand ws évre 
médas od povns): cp. 1588: O. TZ. 966 
av vonynTev, sc. dvTWY. 

84 worviat, fitting in his mouth, as 
being esp. their name at Thebes (43). 
Seuvwmes : as looking sternly on sin (42). 
The face of the Avengers is still terrible to 


that doom of many woes, 


79 oo L (with ye written above): 
80 «i xp] 7 xp4 MSs., Wunder, 


Turmebus, whom Brunck and most other edd. follow, first 
85 y7s] yu’ Burges, Blaydes. 


86 yévno@ L (with e written 


his inner eye. Sophocles nowhere por- 
trays the lineaments of the Furies, as 
Aesch. does (Zum. 46—54), but he 
leaves on the mind an impression not less 
awful. etre viv tcauwa éml edpas (gen. 
sing.) buadv mpwrwy (possess. gen.) rhode 
yiis (partitive gen.). éml can be so placed 
since pov is possessive gen. (=vmerépas): 
cp. 126, O. 7. 177 axrayv mpos éomépou 
Geod. exaprpa (sc. yovv) absol., as Eur. 
Hec. 1079 Ta BG, TH OTH, TH Kamu ; 

86 dyvdépoves, without yvduy, hence, 
‘inconsiderate’; and so, ‘unfeeling’: Tr. 
473 ppovotcay OvnTd KovK dyvamova, 2. é. 
not refusing to make allowance for hu- 
man frailty. Xen. Mem. 2. 8. 5 dyvw- 
foove Kpity mepiruxety, to fall in with a 
judge who makes no allowance. But 
dyvdés =‘undiscerning,’ O. 7. 677. 

87 é€éxpy, since in Attic xpdw con- 
tracts in 4: Tyrtaeus 3. 3’Amé6\Awy | xpu- 
coxouns &xpn miovos é& ddvrov: Pind. O2. 
7. 92 &xpeov (v. /. éxpaov): Lucian Alex. 
22 éxpa kal ébéomife (common dialect). 
Tad 1OAN’, cp. Zl. 564 TH TONG mvedpar’, 
those weary winds. The prophecy was 
made to Oedipus at Delphi when he went 
thither in his youth from Corinth, to ask 
whether he was indeed the son of Poly- 
bus, the Corinthian king, and Merope. 


* The god did not solve his doubt,—a\)a 


& GO\ua Kal dewa kal SUornva rpotdnverv 
Aéywv (O. T. 789). Eur. makes Oedipus, 
while still at Thebes, tell Antigone of a 
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ravrny éhe€e mraddav ev ypdvm paKp®, 

e\Odvr. xdpav Teppiav, omov Oedv 

cepvav copay hd Boye Kat evootacw, go 
éevrad0a Kapiew Tov Tadalrwpov Biov, ; 
képdn per, oikjoavta, Tors dedeypevors, 

arnv S€ Tots Téppaow, ot p amryhacay: 

onpeia & née TavdE pou Tapynyyva, 


* / 


> 


a \ hy 
 cevapov, 7) Bpovryv tw’, 7 Aws oéhas. 95 
A if A 
eyvaka Lev VvUV OS pe THVOE THY OOOV 
ec nw A 
ovk €o0 omws ov muaToY e€ vaV TTEpOV 


éEnyay eis 760° adoos. 


above 7): yévocd’ V%. 
yp. kal kardoracw is written in L. 


89 €)Odvra Elmsley. v 
The whole verse had been accidentally omitted 


¥ 
ov yap av ToTeE 


90 tevécracw] Over this word 


from L’s text, and has been added in the right-hand margin, in a line with v. 89, 


apparently by the ist hand. 
F, which has oixjoovra. 


91 képrrev A, R. 
The latter, a conjecture of Triclinius, is untenable; but 


92 olkncavTa MSS., except 


xpnouos which doomed him to die at 
iepos Kod\wvds (Phoen. 1705 ff.). Far more 
poetical is the conception of Sophocles, 
that Apollo had appointed the szgz, but 
not named the Place. 

88 taityv edcke matAav: spoke of 
this asa rest. The pronominal object of 
the verb, instead of being rodro, is assi- 
milated to the gender of the predicate 
mwatd\av: cp. Plato Crat. 433 E héyet... 
elvar TaUT nv dpbdrnTa dvouaros, EvvOjKHY, 
he says that in ¢zs consists the correct- 
ness of a word,—conyvention: Lysias or. 
12 § 37 Tavtyy yap éoxdrny Slxnv duvd- 
pela map’ atrav NaBety, this (death) is 
the extreme penalty which we can exact 
from them. év xpovw paxp@: so ZZ. 330: 
Ant. 422, Ph. 235, etc.: but 1648 xpdvw 
Bpaxet (without év). The general Attic 
rule was to use év in such phrases as év 
TOAA@, pakp@, OAlyw, Bpaxe? xpdvw, év 
éAlryats tyuépars, év moots éreow. The 
instances in which & is omitted are 
comparatively rare in poetry, and very 
rare (usu. doubtful) in prose, with the 
exception of the phrase torépw ypove 
which in prose usu. lacks éy: it takes it, 
however, below at 614 and 7%. 18. 

89 ff. éMdvri...Blov. Apollo said: 
airy matkd co eéorar, éhOdvte xopay 
Teputay, Omov av AA4Buys 0. c. edpay Kat 
gevdatacw® évrav0a Kkadmpers x7. In 
the orat. obliqua, if the tense of the prin- 
cipal verb were primary (as Aéyex), Saou 
dy \aBys would become é7ov dv AdBw: 
since it is secondary (é\eEe), we have 


dtrov AdBoww. The part. éMOovTr ex- 
presses the first condition to be fulfilled 
before the wadAa can be attained. tav- 
tHv is explained by évratOa xduypew. 
tepplay is proleptic: in whatever land he 
should find the Semnae, that land was to 
be for him reputa, z.e. was to contain the 
goal of his wanderings. The word occurs 
elsewhere only in Amt. 1331, Tepplav 
auépay, one’s last day. It fits the meta- 
phor of kapapewv, from rounding the post 
in the dlavros (kdupar diatrov Odrepov 
k@dov wadw, Aesch. Ag. 344), since Tépya 
oft.=vicca or kaumrnp, the turning-post 
(Z1. 23. 466 €& oxebéew mepl Tépua). 

90 cenvov: see on 43. EevdcTracw, 
quarters for strangers. Pollux 9. 50 wépy 
dé kal moNews kal mavdoxeloy Kal ~evwy Kal 
ws év “lvaxw Zooxdéous (a satyric dra- 
ma, fr. 253), mavddxos Eevdoraces. 
The word occurs only in these two places 
of Soph.: so lrmdaracts, Bovoracts. 

92 f. Képd5y pév x.7.d.: with advantages, 
through my having settled there (otky- 
oavto), for my entertainers, and ruin for 
the Thebans. The conjecture otxtcavra, 
‘having founded,’ deserves to be carefully 
weighed. Cp. the poet. use of xricas 
below (715) in regard to the invention of 
the curb: also Aesch. P. V. 250 ruddas 
év avrots édrrldas kar@xica. On the other 
hand, the blessing to Attica turned on 
the personal residence of Oed. therein at 
the close of his life: cp. 626 xovmor’ Oi- 
Olarouy épets | dxpetov oixnrHpa détacOa. 
This favours oikyjcavra. Képdy and dryy, 
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spake of ¢iis as a rest for me after long years,—on reaching 
“my goal in a land where I should find a seat of the Awful 
Goddesses, and a hospitable shelter,—even that there I should 
close my weary life, with benefits, through my having dwelt 
therein, for mine hosts, but ruin for those who sent me forth— 
who drove me away. And he went on to warn me that signs 
of these things should come, in earthquake, or in thunder, haply, 
or in the lightning of Zeus. 

Now I perceive that in this journey some faithful omen from 
you hath surely led me home to this grove: never else could 
yet it was received by Turnebus, and approved by Schaefer. Hermann says:— 


*Scribendum esse olxicayra et ego diu est quum censui et Doederlinus p. 59 Act. 
Monae. vol. I. monuit. Verba eius opposuit Elmsleius, ipse quoque manifesto sic 


legendum iudicans. 


Neque enim habitare hic, sed mori vult Oedipus.’ 


See com- 


ment.—Nauck conject. éwmro\wvra: Hense, eicolcovra: Mekler, evcoudy re. 94 


Tapnyyva) mapeyyva L. 


In A and V*, which also have rapeyyva, 7 is written above 


€ 96 vw] viv L, which is preferred by Herm., Schneidewin, and Wecklein. 


accusatives in appos. with the sentence 
évrav0a Kaew tov Blov: the participle 
olkjoayra (in antithesis with dedeyuévas, 
cp. 13 g&vo mpds dorGv) serves to bring 
out the point on which the xépéy and arn 
depend. For the plz. acc. in appos. cp. 
Eur. Alc. 6 xat we Onrevew warhp | ...rave 
drow’ wvayxacev. ‘This is better than to 
refer xépdy and drnv to the person of Oed. 
(‘having dwelt there as a blessing’ etc.), 
which would suit éryv, but hardly the plur. 
xép6y;—used here instead of xépdos (cp. 
579) because the ‘ blessings’ were to be 
felt in many ways and on many occasions 
(see 1524 ff.). 

93 Tots Tépacwy is supplemented by 
amiAacay, since méumrew can be said of 
those who ‘speed the parting guest’: Od. 
15. 74Xp Setvoy mapeovra gideiv EH€dovTa 
Oé wéurrew. 

94 mapnyyva cannot mean ‘pledged,’ 
‘promised’ (7yyvaro), but only ‘passed the 
watchword to me,’ z.e. ‘fo/d me, as a 
sign. Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 58 wapnyyva o 
Kipos ctvOnua, Leds avppaxos kal nye- 
pov, *C. proceeded to pass the watch- 
word, ‘Zeus’, etc. tapeyyvaw regularly 
has this sense (which sometimes passes 
into that of ‘exhorting,’ ‘encouraging’ 
one another); or else that of ‘putting 
something into another’s hand,’ ‘ entrust- 
ing’ it to him. The omission of the tem- 
poral augment in L and other Mss. is not 
a sufficient ground for adopting Her- 
werden’s depéyyva (‘trusty’). ; 

95 i ceopov 4 Bpovtnv tw’, some 
such sign as earthquake or thunder 
(rwd with both): thunder is the sign 


given at 1606. tw’ suggests that" the 
god spoke merely of ‘signs’: Oed. in- 
terprets. .Cp. schol. Ar. Ach. 171 610- 
onuia O€ é€oTw 6 Twapd Karpov xeELmuv. 
Plut. Mor. 419 F otyxvow peyadny tepl 
Tov dépa Kal duoonulas modNas yevécOar. 

96 %yvoxa pév is answered (101) by 
adAd jol...60Te. vuv, ‘then,’ seems better 
than viv, (though this could stand,) 
since the oracle is the basis of his be- 
lief. trv8e tHv Od6v: acc. of extension 
in space (with é€jyaye), denoting the 
ground traversed: cp. 1686: Ph. 1223 
Kéevdov Epreis. 

97 ov éo9 Srws ov, which in gram- 
matical order immediately follows os, can 
be thus placed because felt as one adver- 
bial expression = ‘assuredly’: so often éorw 
dre (=‘sometimes’), ov éorw 7 (‘in no 
wise’), ovdels Baris ov (‘everybody’), etc. 

mrTepoy: no outward sign had been 
given. The ‘omen’ was in the leading 
of his will. Cp. the feeling in the Odys- 
sey (more spiritual here than the //ad) 
that the gods sometimes act directly on 
the human mind by inspiring a thought 
at acrisis. Od. 16. 282 (Odysseus to his 
son, when planning to slay the suitors) 
ommore Kev ToNUBovAOS Evl Ppeai Ojoer 
"AOnryn, | vevow pév TH eyo Kepady: 
which anticipates such a mrepdv as is 
meant here. For mrepov as=olwvds or 
dps (=Tav0? boamep wep marrelas dia- 
xpive. Ar. Av. 719) Schneidewin cp. Cal- 
limachus Zav. Pall. 124 tolwv (dpvidwv) 
ovx dyabal rrépuyes, Propert. 4. to. 11 fel 
cibus edita pennis (with happy auguries). 

98 éyyay’, z.¢. ‘to my goal (éé-)’, not, 
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a > ¢ r 
mpdtacw viv dvtékupo ddouropar, 


\ ‘ evs 
vidwv doivors, Kart oepvov elopunv 
Babpov 168 aoKémapvor. 


100 
Grd por, Oeat, 


/, 
Biov kar’ dudds tas "AmoMwvos ddre 
ra 
mépacw non Kal KaTtaoTpodyny Twa, 
»¥ eS 
el py) SoK@ TL peovas EXEL, Gel 


nw a nw 
poxPors hatpevwv Tots vmEeprarous Bporav. 
lal lal > , 
ir. yhuketau matses apyatov {KoTov, 


Ls 
WT, @ 


ir, @ peylotns Iaddddos Kadovpevar 
Lal wn of 

macav “AOnvar TyswTaTn ods, 

> ie > > PS) nN Lou 1 10 

oixtipar dvdpos Oidirov 10d’ al\uov 


ElOwAov* ov yap dy TO y dpxatov déuas. 


‘\ 4 / 
Topevovtat yap olde Ox Ties 


AN. oiya. 


IIo 


Xpove madaol, ons edpas émlaKoToL. 
c lal 4 
OI. otyyjoopat te kal ot p Te& 0500 mddat 


99 tpov Mss.: tyiv Suid. (s. v. vnpddvos Ouola); schol. ov yap dv mpwrais dyiv 


dvTéoxov. 


pOxXOous...TOUSs UmEpTdrous. 


104 elov’ &5 éxew is conjectured by Wecklein; pedvws vooetv by 
Nauck; ploy dvricxeiv (‘parum obdurasse’) by Mekler. 5 de 
110 7o vy’ V*, Ald., Doederlein, Reisig, Elms., 


105 Wunder conject. 


‘aside from the highway.’ Plat. Phaedo 
66 B kwéuvever Tor Womep aTpamds TLS EK- 
péperv ids (and so Soph. Az. 7). o8 
yop dv, ‘for else,’ etc., the suppressed 
protasis being ef muh éftryaye: so 125: 
O. T. 82 [where see Appendix p. 292 
(221, ed. 2)]. 

100 vrdwv aolvois; the austere wan- 
derer lights first on the shrine of the aus- 
tere goddesses (ws aiel Tov dpuotoy dyer 
Geds ws Tov duotov); vyev implying the 
thought that he has been in a manner 
consecrated to sufferig. Water, and 
honey mixed with milk (seNkparor), 
formed the yods dolvous, yvndddia pedly- 
pata (Aesch. Hum. 107) of the Furies. 
Pollux 6. 26 To yap vnpadievew 7d vyndd- 
Nia Ovew edeyov, dep éotl 7d xpHoOac 
Avolais dolvos, ay Tas évaytias Ovolas olp- 
oomdvdous édeyov. Photius s.v. vy- 
Paro Ovoiat, év als olvos ov omévderat, 
GAG tdwp kal wedxparov. 

101 dokémapvov (cp. 19), not shaped 
by the adze (cxémapvos, fr. 724): so 
Soph. is quoted by Hesychius (1. go) for 
adpémavov (from dperayn). 

102 Blov...mépacw...Kal Katacrpo- 
gyv twa, some ending of life,—some 
close to my course. lov mépacis is rd 


mepav rov Blov, a passing through life to its 
end, a concluding of it (Eur. Azdr. 1o1 
Thy TedevTalay...mepacas juépay): KaTa- 
otpodpy adds the notion of a career which 
approaches its goal. Thuc. 2. 42 (of 
those who had fallen in the war) doxe? 6é 
pot Snroby avdpos aperhy mporyn TE pyvu- 
ovoa Kal TedXevTala BeBavodca 7 viv TavdeE 
kataotpogy (the closing scene of their 
lives). Polyb. 5. 54 Thy atrhy érrouy- 
cayTo Tov Biov KaracTpopyv.—opas : see 
on 550. 

104 pedvas tyew=pelwr elvar. This 
euphemistic mode of expression with the 
comparative adverb is often found where 
censure or disparagement is to be conveyed 
less bluntly. Plato Phaed. 75 A épéyerac 
bev movta Tadra elvar olov Td icov, exec 
dé évdeectépws (repeated just after- 
wards thus, avrov évdeéotrepa éoruy): 
A pol. 34 C Tax’ av obv Tis TabTa évvoncas 
atvOadécrepov adv mpos we cxoln, = 
avdadécrepos av dn: Lege. 932 A édv Tus 
& rhde TH mode yovewy duehéorepov 
éxn Tov Séovros,=duehéoTepos 7. Oedi- 
pus says to the Furies: ‘Grant me rest, 
unless haply (rt, adv., as O. 7. 969, here 
with bitter irony) I seem ¢o de beneath 
such grace,—I, who have suffered so much 
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I have met with you, first of all, in my wanderings,—I, the 
austere, with you who delight not in wine,—or taken this 
solemn seat not shaped by man. 

Then, goddesses, according to the word of Apollo, give me 
at last some way to accomplish and close my course,—unless, 
perchance, I seem beneath your grace, thrall that I am evermore 


to woes the sorest on the earth. 


Hear, sweet daughters of 


primeval Darkness! Hear, thou that art called the city of great 


Pallas,—Athens, of all cities most honoured ! 


Pity this poor 


wraith of Oedipus,—for verily ’tis the man of old no more. 


AN. Hush! 
thy resting-place. 
OE. 


Blaydes, Campb.: 765’ most of the other Mss. and edd. 


Here come some aged men, I wot, to spy out 


I will be mute,—and do thou hide me in the grove, 


118 é£ 6500 wéda MSS. : 


and so long.’ jserdvas exew means here to 
be pelov in the sense of ‘400 insignificant,’ 
‘of too little account,’ in respect of suffer- 
ing: ze, one who has not yet suffered 
enough. Thus we arrive at the same 
sense which the scholiast extorts by a me- 
thod which seems impossible. He ex- 
plains pedvas txew as=édarrivws eew 
Ta Kaxd, ‘to have ils in too small a de- 
gree.’ But (1) as Herm. said, this would 
be pelov or pelw exe, and (2) it is impos- 
sible to wnderstand ra xaxd. Campbell 
thinks that necdvws évew Narpevwv = werdy ws 
éxew Narpevydtwv: which is open to ob- 
jection (1), and to this (2), that the 
partic. Aarpevwy could not do duty for a 
partitive gen. after éyew. Wecklein (who 
follows the schol.) suggests mesdvws exew 
xax@yv, | and de for Bporév in 105. 

105 pdox@os Aatpetwv: Aesch. Ag. 
217 dvdyxas du Néradvoy: Eur. Suppl. 
877 xpnudrwv fevxGels taro (in bonds to 
lucre). 7%. 357 mévwv Aarpevpuara (servi- 
tude zz toils) is not similar. 

106 ir’, in urgent petition, as 248, 
O. T. 46 10’...dvép0woov: 1413 tr’, a&us- 
car’. ‘yAuKetat, with blandishment, as 
Tr. 1040 © yAukis“Atéas. No other poet 
of the class. age (I think) ventures on 
this use of yAuxvds in addressing deities, 
which, indeed, is somewhat apt to recall 
the Aristophanic © y\UKwy, & yAuKirare. 
Zkdrov: on 4o. 

107 Ila\AdSos, possessive gen. with 
Kadovpevar: Athens, thou that art said 
to belong to Pallas, of all cities most 
honoured: Eur. Jon .8 éorw yap ovK 
donuos ‘“EXXjvwv modus, | THs xpucoddyxou 
Tla\\ddos KexAnuévyn: 26. 311 Aokgiou ke- 


kKXjweOa, I am called (the servant) of 
Apollo. 

110 «Sedov (cp. 393), a mere wraith, 
with the semblance and speech of the 
man, arap Ppéves ovK vu mdurav, but the 
living heart is not therein (as Achilles 
says of the eléwdov of Patroclus, //. 23. 
104). So the wraith of Helen is e&dwdov 
éumvour, Eur. Helen, 34. 

od yap 83 To y’. After 705’ in 109 a 
second +68’ here would be very awkward : 
and the article, if not necessary, is at least 
desirable. od ydp 5% is esp. used in re- 
jecting an alternative to something already 
stated, and ye is often added with the force 
of ‘at any rate’; below, 265 od yap On 76 
ye | cGy’: El. 1020 ob} yap 6 Kevdy v' 
apnoouev: Ph. 246 ob yap Oh av y joa 
vauBdarns. On the other hand ov yap 67 
without ye occurs O. 7. 576, Ant. 46. 

111 The grove being close to the 
village, the man of the place has done his 
errand quickly, and the elders of Colonus 
are already heard approaching (cp. 78). 

112 xpdvo, dat. of circumstance with 
tadatot, old in respect of their years, z.e. 
‘aged.’ The phrase (an unusual one) does 
not seem to be intensive, as Campbell 
makes it, ‘very old’ (yovy yevvate in 
O. ZT. 1469 is not similar), but simply 
pleonastic, as in Od. 13. 432 madaov... 
yépovros, an old man of many years. érl- 
oKotrot here=speculatores, explorers, but 
in Ant. 217 overseers, watchers, and 2d. 
1148 of Dionysus, ‘master’ (of mystic rites). 

113 £. kal ov p’ e 6800 18a Kpiov 
all mss. (1) This is usu. explained by 
partitive apposition (oxjjua Kad? ddov Kat 
pépos), the part wé8a being in appos. 


, 
Tp. 0. 


30 ZOPOKAEOYS 


4 a > a 
kpvipov Kar dhaos, TAVO ews dv éxpabo 


Z / oa Las > ‘ nw 6 a 
tivas hoyous epovow. ev yap TY pavew 


115 


/ 
éveotw nudaBeva TOV TOLOvpEvoV. 


XOPOX. 


5 a as 
6pa* tis ap nv; Tov vate; 
4 ‘\ c rs! 
2 mov Kuper exTomios ovMEis 0 TATUM, 


30 TavTWY akKOpeoTaroS ; 


4 mpoadépkov, hevooe On, 


5 mpoomevlov TAVTAXN * 


éxrodav 6600 H. Keck, and so Wecklein: see comment. : 
117 vale] Nauck (formerly) conject. xupe?: 


Elmsley.—padety] abeiv Blaydes. 


115 év yap] & 6 


with the whole pe: ‘Hide me,—that is, 
my foot,—apart from the road.’ The 
construction is common (PA. 1301 pébes 
pe...xetpa, Hom. Z/. 11. 240 Tov 8 dope 
mrt avxéva): the question here is as to the 
sense. dyayé we 66a could bear sucha 
sense: but Kptov pe 16da cannot do so, 
unless we grant that kptwrewy 1680 could 
mean ‘to guide another’s steps fo a hiding- 
place.’ Wholly different is Eur. fee. 
812 wot mw’ breédyes w5da; ‘whither art 
thou withdrawing thy steps from me?’ 
=moi me pevyers; (2) Paley thinks that 
moda is ‘quite redundantly used,’ as if 
dyouca had been part of the sentence. 
The evidence cited for a ‘redundant’ use 
of 66a consists in (a) the phrase Baivw 
moda, Eur. #7. 1173 etc., where Baivw 
is trans.: (4) one place, Eur. Adc. 1153 
GN evruxolns, vooryuov 5 €NOois dda: 
where, 2/ right, a. is a bold cognate acc., 
come with returning foot: but 650» and 
dduov are vv. /. (3) Campbell takes me 
as governed, mpos TO onuawdmevorv, by 
kpvyov moda as=bmééaye: but this in- 
volves the difficulty noticed under (r). 
I regard as probable H. Keck’s éxmo8dv 
680. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 978 x8oves rH08? 
éxrodwv. No substitute for dq is satis- 
factory: among the conjectures are képa, 
pé wo, Tad, Téas, Tépa, mpdow, Taxa, 
705¢€, TOS dy. 

114 f. Tavd’...éxpdw tlyas Adyous 
€pototy, learn 7 regard to these men what 
they will say; not, learn from them (by 
speaking to them), since his present ob- 
ject is only to overhear them, unseen. 
This gen. of connection often goes thus 
with verbs of perceiving, etc.: Xen. A/em. 


3.6. 17 WOvpod Tay elddrwv bre héyouvat. 
Plat. Gorg. 517 C ayvootvres dh\jwv Gre 
Aéyouey. Distinguish 593 6rav udOps pov 
vovdére, when thou hast learnt from me. 

115 év ydp TO pabety: ze. ‘for in 
learning (how the people of the place 
are disposed) consists the caution of 
(proper for) all that we are doing’: we 
are poor strangers, who must be pre- 
pared to shape our course according to 
the mood of the doroi (13). Though 7é 
padeiy form a cretic, the spondee stands 
in the 5th place, since ydp is a monosyl- 
lable: so £7. 376 ei yap TGvdé or (where, 
as here, Elms. proposed 6é€ instead of 
yap): tb. 409 TH TOOT’ Apecev; cp. 664. 

116 tav Trotovpévwv: so Z/. 84 (just 
before an exit, as here): taira yap pépe | 
vikny 7 éd’ Huy Kal kpdros TOY Spwpé- 
yvwyv. The youn here, though perhaps 
meant to mark the caution taught by bitter 
experience (cp. 273), has the tone of 
Periclean Athens: cp. Thuc. 2. 40 (it is a 
mischief) wy mpodidaxOjvat...hoy@ mpd- 
Tepov 7H éml a det Epyw éNOetv: 3. 42 (Dio- 
dotus answering Cleon) Tovs...ddyous... 
didackddous THY TpayuaTwr. 

117—2583 Parodos, passing at v. 138 
into a lyric dialogue (kouuos) between the 
Chorus and Oedipus (see preliminary n. 


on the structure of the play). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 
The framework is as follows. (1) r1s¢ 


v9 


Sstrophe, 117 Ths dp’ Hv to 137 vater,=15¢ 
antistrophe, 149 €) to 169 amepixov. (2) 
and strophe, 176 ovro to 187 céBecOau, = 
2nd antistr., 192 avTod to 206 éxmvOoluar. 
Between the 1st strophe and the tst anti- 
strophe is interposed an anafaestic ‘ sys- 


a 
| 
‘ 


a 
“a 
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apart from the road, till I learn how these men will speak; for 


in knowledge is the safeguard of our course. 


[Exeunt. 


The CHORUS (elders of Colonus) exter the orchestra, from the 
right of the spectators, as if in eager search. 


CHORUS. 


Give heed—who was he, then ? 


Where lodges he ?—whither 


hath he rushed from this place, insolent, he, above all who live? 
Scan the ground, look well, urge the quest in every part. 


Hense, vdmous: Mekler, fv’ ef: Wecklein, paves. 


dépxov | rpooretOov mavraxje L. 


121 detoar’ avrov' mpoc- 


(So, too, B, T, and others, but with Nedacer’.) 


Aedooar’ avrive mpood€epxov | rporpbéyyou mavraxqe A, R. dedoo? adrdv, mpoodéepxou, | 


tem’ (ctornua) of 11 verses, 138 65° éxe?- 
vos to 148 wpwour (Oed. and Ch.). Be: 
tween the rst antistr. and the 2nd strophe, 
a 2nd system of 6 verses, 170 Ovyarep to 
175 metavaotds (Oed. and Ant.). Be- 
tween the 2nd strophe and the 2nd an- 
tistr., a 37d system of 4 verses, 188 dye 
vuy to 191 Tokeuw@uev (Oed.). From v. 
207 to the end (253), the verses are with- 
out strophic correspondence (dvomoudarpo- 
ga). A doubt exists as to the genuine- 
ness of vv. 237—253 (@ &€voi—6évvairo), 
and of the 4 trimeters which follow (254 
—257): see on 237. 

The Chorus induce Oed. to leave the 
grove by promising that no one shall re- 
move him from Colonus by force (176), 
but, on learning who he is (222), revoke 
the promise, and command him to leave 
Attica. Antigone appeals to them. 

117 dpa: cp. Aesch. Zum. 255 (the 
Furies hunting Orestes): dpa, dpa wand’ ab 
Aedooé Te mavra, uy | AdOn gvyda Bas 
parpopévos atiras: cp. also the scene in 
which the Chorus of the Ajax are seeking 
the hero (867 7@ w& | ra yap otx eBay 
éyw;). tls dp’ jv; imperf. of previous 
mention (not implying that he zs not still 
trespassing): who was he of whom our 
informant spoke? Plat. Crito 47 D 6 r@ 
pev Oixalw BédAtTiov éylyvero (is, as we 
agreed, made better), T@ dé ddikw dmwnr- 
duro. Slightly different is the imperf. of 
a truth newly seen: Ph. 978 85° jv dpa | 
6 Ev\AaBdy je, ‘so (all the time) this was 
he who has seized me.’ vate, of mere 
situation (not habitation), as //. 2. 626 
yhowy at valovor mépnv adds: SO AZ. 597 
(of Salamis), and 77. 99 (of a wanderer). 

119 écrdmos instead of ék réaov: 716 
dnta...rrdra | Opdoxer: O. T. 1340 aard- 
yer’ éxrémuov: 1411 Oaddaoovoy | éxplpar’: 
Ant. 785 potas 8 breprévrios: 2. 419 


épéotiov | rjéac: Eur. 7, 7. 1424 ap- 
dxroe dpauetobe. Plut. Dion 25 mweddy- 
tor mpds Thy DiKeNlav Epevyov. 

120 akopérraros, ‘most insatiate’ 
(képos); hence, reckless of due limit,— 
shameless: cp. zmprobus annis | atque 
mero fervens (luv. 3. 282). Eur. Her. 
926 (deprecating Bpis), jor’ éudy ppd- 
vnua | puxd 7 axdpeoros ey. A posi- 
tive dkopys is found in later Greek (The- 
mistius, or. 90 D, 4th cent. A.D.): and 
as dvaxopys and Kkaraxopys are classical 
(Plato, etc.), it may be a mere accident 
that dxopys has no earlier warrant. If it 
does not come from dkopys, our word 
might be compared with such irreg. su- 
perlatives as véaros, éoo-aros. 

121 This verse is corrupt in the Mss., 
but two things seem clear: (1) there is 
no reason to suspect mpooSépKov: (2) 
the singular Aevooe must be restored, and 
placed after mpoodépxov. The antistro- 
phic verse (153) is dA)’ od paw ev y’ ewol. 
A long syllable is then wanted to com- 
plete the verse mpoo6épxov, Nedooe. Her- 
mann’s viv has been generally adopted. 
But Aetooe vw could mean only ‘see 
him’: not, ‘ook for him’: Nebooew tive. 
could not stand for ¢nretvy twa. The MS. 
avréy was prob. a gloss which came in 
after mpoodépxov and dedoce had been 
transposed; and the plur. Nedooere may 
have arisen from \edoce 67. In 135 ov 
is governed by yrGva, not by Netoowp: 
and in Aesch. Hum. 255 épa, dpa pan’ 
av, AeDoog re mavra (v./. mavra), the 
sense is, ‘scan all the ground.’ Cp. Az. 
890 (‘’tis cruel,’ the Chorus say, baffled 
in their quest) duevnvdv dvdpa un Nedooew 
Srrov. 

122 mpooevOov (only here) ought to 
mean ‘ask, or learn, further’ (the reg. 
sense of mpoocmuvOdverOat, mporepwriy), 


Ist 
strophe. 


, , 
voT. a. 
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6 mavaras, , f 

7 madras Tis 6 mpéaBus, 00d eyxwpos: mpooeBa yap 
ovk dv tor aatiBes adoos és 125 

8 ravS dyayakeray Kopav, as Tpepoper héyew Kal 

9 rapaperBoper? dd€pxtws, dddves, ahoyws To Tas 
expdpov ordopa ppovridos 132 

10 iévres: ra Se vov tw’ HKew dyos ovdev alovf, 

u dv éyo dedaowy Tept Tay ovTH 

12 S¥vapar Téwevos yvavar TOU pol 

13 Tote valet 


135; 


A lal \ i nw 
OI. 68 ékeivos éyd: porn yap opo, 
To harilopevov. 
XO. id id, 140 


Sewos pev opav, Seuvds de KAvEW. 


mpocp0éyyou mavraxj Elmsley. eloo’ avrév, mpocdpaxoi | rpooreifov mavtaxy 
Meineke. Xefcc’ avtév, mpoorvOo0t, | mpocdépxov mavraxn Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
em. 63). mpooredOou, dedooe viv, | mpoodépxov rayrax7 Hermann, Wunder, Dindorf, 
Hartung, Campbell. mpocdépkov, edocé vw, | rpooreifov mavtaxy Schneidewin. 
Netoo’ avrov, mpookddec (which he supposes to have been corrupted into rpocpbéyyou), 
mpoodépxov ravrax7 Blaydes. I follow L, only conjecturing \edoce 54 (which seems 
more probable than Aedocé vw) for the corrupt Aevoar’ avrov, and placing it after 


m poo dépkov. 


125 éyxwpios MSS.: éyxwpos Bothe, edd. 


So in 841 &Tomo was 


but this is weak: here, it seems rather to 
mean, ‘ress the inquiry,’ inquire ass?- 
duously: Cp. mWpocatetv, mpoourapew. 
mpoopbéyyou (‘speak to him’), a v. Z. for 
mpoomevOou, is plainly unsuitable. Her- 
mann transposed mpoodépxov and mpoo- 
mevOov: but the ‘looking’ naturally pre- 
cedes the ‘asking,’ and ravrax7 suits 
both. The conjectures \eioo’ abrév, rpoc- 
Spaxod, | rpoomevOou (or mpoarvod, | mpoc- 
dépxov) are open not only to the objection 
from the sense of \evocew (121), but also 
to this, that the aor. is less fitting here. As 
to mpocdpaxoi, édpakounv in Anth. Pal. 7. 
224 is a very rare example of that form. 

128 mdavdtas, one who has wandered 
hither from beyond our borders, and so 
= févos:. cp. on 3. 

125 f£. mpocéBa ydp ovk dy: cp. 98: 
for the place of ovx, Ant. 96. 

126 ddoos és: see on 84. 

127 dpaaxerav: used by the poets 
of any violent force, divine or elemental, 
with which men cannot cope (as the Chi- 
maera, //. 6. 179; Artemis in her wrath, 
Pind= 7yiha 32.33 ;=the sea; 2.01. 145 
fire, O. 7. 177), and probably associated 
with duaxos. But the reduplication re- 


calls wat-ud-w (cp. rop-ptp-w, rot-mvi-w), 
—the a being intensive: and if we sup- 
pose a secondary development of ,/MA 
as wak (Fennell on Pind. P. 1. 14), the 
proper sense of dpausdkeros would be 
‘very furious.’ The word being of epic 
coinage, it is conceivable that associations 
with pdyouat may have influenced the 
formation as well as the usage. 

130 ff. kal qapapeBoperO’ x.7.d. 
In approaching or passing a shrine, it 
was usual to salute (apocxuve?v), and to 
invoke the deity audibly. But in passing 
the grove of the Eumenides the people of 
Colonus avoid looking towards it. No 
sound, no articulate word, escapes them. 
Their lips only move in sign of the 
prayer which the mind conceives. Cp. on 
489. 16 Tas evddpov cTdpa dpovTlSos 
i€vres =‘ moving the lips of (in) rever- 
ently-mute thought’: tévar (instead of 
olyew, New, dralpew) ordpa has been sug- 
gested by the phrases pwv7y (or yhéocar) 
i€évac: cp. fr. 844. 3 modAdAWw yAdcoay 
éxxéas watnv. This is better than to 
make orépa purely figurative (like ‘the 
still, small voice’), when the sense would 
be, ‘giving a (still) voice to our reverent 
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& wanderer that old man must have been,—a wanderer, not a 
dweller in the land; else never would he have advanced into this 
untrodden grove of the maidens with whom none may strive, 
whose name we tremble to speak, by whom we pass with eyes 
turned away, moving our lips, without sound or word, in still 
devotion. 

_ But now ’tis rumoured that one hath come who in no wise 
reveres them; and him I cannot yet discern, though I look 
round all the holy place, nor wot I where to find his lodging. 

OEDIPUS (stepping forward, with ANTIGONE, from his place 
of concealment in the grove). 
for in sound is my sight, as the saying hath it. 

Ca Oy’! 

Dread to see, and dread to hear! 


corrupted in the Mss. to évromior. 132 evdjuov Mss., evpauwou Doederlein; so 
in 197 he writes dovxle, in 682 duap, in 687 Kagisod, in 688 duart. Elmsley says, 
‘Longe plura mutanda essent, si Dorismo restituendo operam serio daremus’: but 
Tas evphuov, at least, seems impossible. 134 ovdév afovd’] ovdéy dyovd’ Tri- 
clinius: odx! oéBové’ Wecklein, odk ddéyovd’ Blaydes. These editors read éyes 
in 166 (where see n.). Nauck, who also reads éyews there, leaves d{ovO’ in the 
text here, though he thinks it corrupt. 138 65° éxetvos dpav éyw dwrf yap 6pd 
L, L?, B. The intrusion of épay after éxeivos may have been suggested by such 


Behold the man whom ye seek! 1st ana- 


thought,’ edddpov (=sz/ent) qualifying 
the metaphor as when discord is called 
wip dvipaorov, Eur. Or. 621. 

181 dddves. The ancient custom 
was to pray aloud, partly from a feeling 
that one ought not to make any prayer 
which might not be heard by all mortats. 
Pythagoras in Clemens Alex. Stvom. 4. 
543 (it is usual werd puis etxecPar) enol 
Ooxe?, odx Ste 7d Oetovy Bovto pH divacba 
Tov hovxy POeyyouévwr eatery, adr’ bre 
Sixalas éBovdovro elvar Tas edxds, as ovK 
dv ris aldecOeln movetcOar mod\Gy ovverdd- 
twv. Persius 2. 6 Mon cuivis promptum 
est murmurque humilesque susurres Tol- 
lere de templis et aperto vivere voto. Lucan 
5.104 Zacito mala vota susurro Concipiunt. 

133 After tévres we may place either 
(1) a point,—making td 8€ viv begin a 
new sentence: or (2) merely a comma,— 
taking ds (129) as still the object to 
atovr: (1) is best. 

134 ovSty (adverb) dfovr’ (ad’rds) : 
ovdey dfovr’? as=‘reverencing xothing’ 
would be at least unusual. The act. of 
dfouac occurs only here; but that fact 
scarcely seems to warrant a change. If 
any were made, the simplest would be 
otdty dyove’ (in the sense of Aeods dyexv), 
with éxeus in 166. 


Jsc i. 


1385 dv with yvavar only: Adoowv 
absol.: see on 121. 

187 por ethic dat. (62, 81): vate 117. 

138 éxetvos, of whom ye were speak- 
ing: Ant. 384: Ar. Ach. 41 Tobr’ éxetv’ 
ovyw ’eyou: Wub. 1167 85 éxetvos avap. 
govy ydp 6p: (I appear to you), for in 
sound is my sight (z,e. I know your pre- 
sence by your voices). To this announce- 
ment of his blindness a certain gentle 
pathos is added by Té6 dartifdp. (acc. in 
appos.), ‘as they say of us the blind’: 
alluding generally, perh., to the fig. use 
of dpav, Bdrérew in ref. to mental sight 
(as O. 7. 747, of the blind seer, dédo.Ka 
un Bérwy 6 wdvris 7), rather than to any 
special proverb. So Thuc. 7. 87 mavw- 
NeOpla 64, Td Nevydpmevor,...ovdev Bre 
ovk dmdédero, referring merely to the 
phrase. [Dem.] or. 25 § 89 Womep 76 
THS Wapotulas, dpwrvras py opay Kal 
dkovovras wn axovew. We must not ren- 
der (1) with the schol., ‘I understand by 
sound what ye mean,’ 7d Aeydmuevov map’ 
buav, nor (2) with Ellendt, ‘I perceive 
what is uttered by your voice.’ The 
pause saves the short final of hari{ope- 
voy from being a breach of synaphea: 
cp. 143 (mpéaBus;): Ant. 932 (Uep). 

141 opdv, kdvev, epexegetic inf, like 


3 


> ‘ 
avT. a. 


34 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


” 
Ol. py p’, ixeredo, mpootonr dvopov. 
A ind 4 . 
XO. Zed addeEjrop, tis to? 6 mpéoBus ; 
OI. ov rdvu poipas evdatpovioa 


TpoTyns, ® THIS Epopor yuwpas. 


145 


dna + ov yap dv dd addorpiors 


OPpactW ElpTroV 


Kaml opuKpots éyas appouv. 


XO. én: ddadv oupdrwv 


2dpa Kal ola putddp.os; Svocatov 


, La > / 
3 LakKpal@v GF, OO0 €7TELKACAL. 
> > > \ A > s « 
4 aX ov pay ev y €Epmot 
passages as Ar. Eg. 1331 66° éxelvos opav. 


143 ddetjrwp L, Turnebus, Wecklein: dde&frop A, Brunck, and most edd. 
mpwrhs (te. mempwuéevns) Vauvilliers, Nauck. 


142 rpoclénr’] voulonr’ Meineke. 
145 
146 67\G 6] The reading d7Aov 


6’ in B and a few other mss. seems to have been due to a reminiscence of such 
phrases as rexupiov dé, and esp., perhaps, of Az. 907 atrés pis abroi* dqAov- ev ydp 


xXarerds cugqv (Plat. Polit. 302 B). The 
cry which bursts from the Chorus merely 
utters their horror at first seemg and 
hearing the wretch who has dared so 
great an impiety;—they have not yet had 
time to scan the traces of misery which 
the blind man’s form exhibits (cp. 286). 

142 mpocl8nr dvopov, regard as 
lawless: schol. Aelrer 76 ws. The omis- 
sion is remarkable. Doederlein cp. Thuc. 
2. 72 déxerbe O€ dugorépous didous, which 
is less bold: so, too, is O. 7. 412 Tupdédv 
mw wveldicas (where see n.). In modern 
Greek, however, (and the use doubtless 
goes far back,) Oewpeiy regularly=‘to 
consider as’ (without «s). 

143 The hiatus allows Zev to be 
short. dAe§jrop: Ar. Vesp. 161 “Amod- 
ov amrorpbmrae, TOU wayvTevmaros. 

144 f. ov mdvu polpas mpdrys not 
wholly of the best fortune, evSatpovloar 
(epexeg. inf., els 7d evdarmovioa schol.) 
so that men should call him happy. The 
gen. is a poet. form of the possessive, 
‘belonging to’ the best fortune (as to a 
category); cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 60 otas 
eluev aicas, of what estate we (mortals) 
are: Plut. Mam. 2 kpelrrovos fv polpas. 
The Alace of evdam. has been influenced 
by its common constr. with a causal gen.: 
but we could not say, ov« eful eddacmovicar, 
I am not to be congratulated. 

mpoérys, not ‘from his birth,’ but ‘ best’: 
Ant. 1347 70 ppovety | evdauovlas rparov 
birdpxel: a sense associated with the idea 


of first prize (7/7. 23. 275 Ta mpGra AaBwr), 
Td mpwreia: cp. 1313; and so 1228 zodv 
devTepov. ov mdvv oft. means ‘not at all,’ 
but prob. as a result of the primary ironical 
sense, ‘not altogether.’ 

145 éopor: since the stranger had 
said Kpwovoer (79). 

146 8ndo 8 (like onpetov 5é, rexur- 
piov dé), z.e., and this is plain from my 
being guided by yonder maiden: cp. 
1145: O. 7. 1294 dette: dé Kal cot (sc. 
Oldtarous): Ar. Eccl. 936 detEe Tax’ abrés: 
Lys. or. 10 § 20 dnyArAdoer 5 olxjoerar 
yap amrusv. adddorplois spp. (instru- 
mental dat.): Amz. 989 Tots Tupdotor yap 
| airy KéXevOos éx mponyntod wé\ec: Eur. 
Ph, 834 tryot mdpoube, Oyarep, ws TUPAD 
woot | 6@aduos ef oJ. (In Plat. Phaedo 
99 B, quoted by Blaydes, read a\Xorply dv6- 
bart, not dumare.) 

148 Oedipus is indeed old and worn 
(tro): but péyas contrasts the man of 
mature age with the girl, his defenceless 
guide (752). Cp. Od. 2. 313 (Telema- 
chus) éyw & ére vijrios Fa‘ | viv &, dre dh 
méyas elul ( full-grow7.) 

opixpois: for the allusive (masc.) plur., 
instead of ouixpa, cp. O. 7. 366 adv rots 
giATdrows (with Iocasta): for the sense, 
below, 957 épnuta me... | cuuKxpov rlOnor. 
The antithesis of Zersons suggests that 
opukpois is masc. rather than neut.:. so 
below 880: Az. 158 cptxpol ... weyddwv 
xwpls, 160 werd yap meyahwv Baws dpuor’ 
dy | kat méyas dp00t0 bre puxpotépwv. If 
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OE. Regard me not, I entreat you, as a lawless one. 
CH. Zeus defend us! who may the old man be? 

_ OE.. Not wholly of the best fortune, that ye should envy 
him, O guardians of this land!—’Tis plain: else would I not be fr 
walking thus by the eyes of others, and buoying my strength 
upon weakness. 


Cu. Alas! wast thou sightless e’en from thy birth? Evil 1st anti- 
have been thy days, and many, to all seeming; but at least, if I strophe. 


of xOovl k.7.d.: cp. fr. 60 didov ydpr ev deouotor x.7.d. 148 opixpas Blaydes. 
149 @ é@ ss. (to which Par. F. adds a? at): é) Dindorf (dividing thus: é4, ddadv 


dumdrwv, | dpa, etc.), Wecklein (é) ddadv duudrwr* dpa xal| joOa etc.): 


Musgrave: ala? Nauck. 


at at 


151 £. dvcalwy | waxpalwy ré 0 wo émeckdoa L, A, x. 


For ré @ do Vat. alone has 6 &¢.—paxpalwy 6? 8a’ émecxdca Bothe, Wecklein : pakpalwy 


opikpots were neut., it could mean: 
(a) like the masc., weak gersoms: cp. 
1Cor.i.27 Td wwpa Tod Kdcpou eéedéEaTo 
6 Beds, Wa Karacxtvn Tov’s coos: 
(6) jig., ‘weak things,’ frail supports. 
But the neut. plur. ouexpa in such anti- 
theses usu.=‘lowly fortunes’: Pind. P. 
3. 107 opukpos év gurkpots, péyas év 
Meyadors | €ooowa: Eur. Z/. 406 elzrep 
eloly evyevets | odk & Te wikpots ey Te un 
oTépzous’ ouas; 

@ppovy: usu. éwl trivos: Dem. De 
Cor. § 281 ovx éml trys adits (ayKvpas) 
Opme? Tots wodXots: but also éri tux: Plut. 
Solon 1g (he added the BovA7 to the Areo- 
pagus) oldjevos él duct Bovdats womep dy- 
KUpats dpuodcay ATTov év caddy THY mo\W 
éseoGa:r. For the metaphor cp. Soph. fr. 
619 aAN elol unrpl maides dyxupar Blov. 
Eur. fr. 858 de woe rpopéds, | uyrnp, aded- 
7%, Suwls, dyKupa, oreyn. Or. 68 ws Ta 
y adn’ én’ da Bevois | pons dxovpmel : 
Med. 770 éx 00S’ 7 anrouerOa mpuuvyTyy 
kadwv. Campbell understands—-‘ Nor, 
being a prince (uéyas), as I am, should I 
have taken up my rest here to crave a 
small boon.’ But (1) “éyas in this sense 
ill suits the present tone of Oed.: cp. I10, 
393- (2) This version of éml opcxpors 
@puovv is impossible: the scholium ém 
eiTedéow airhuacw ok dv opddpa iké- 
Tevov evades the point. 

149 é. L has @ @ which should 
metrically answer to dpa (117). It is pos- 
sible that in an exclamation, followed by 
a momentary pause, the second @ should 
stand here: but it is more prob. that, as 
in Aesch. 7/ed. 966 etc., we should write 


2 
€}. 


ddady sppdrev. Oedipus has spo- 
ken of his own ill fortune as if it con- 
sisted primarily in his blindness. The 
Chorus then ask:—‘Ah! and wast thou 
blind from thy birth? Thy life has been 
long, as well as unhappy, one may judge.’ 
The gen. could depend on @, as oft. on 
ged, @, oluor, etc., but is better taken with 
ovtddpuos, of which the sense (with avray 
understood) would else be obscure. 

guTddp. = ‘generator’: z.e. didst thou 
bring them with thee into life? @gucas 
Tupna bupatra;=joba Tupdds ex yeverns; 
Ai. 1077 Kav cua yerjoyn wéya though 
one grow a great body (=though his frame 
wax mighty). 

152=120 6 mdvTwy dxopésraros. In 
regard to L’s reading, paxpalwy te 8’ (sic) 
ds érekdoar, note these points: (1) os 
is wrong, as the metre shows, (2) T° is 
certainly right. We should not read, 
with Campb., ducalwy; uaxpalwy tus, émet- 
Kaoa, because the thought turns on the 
linking of 8vcatwv with paxpatov, the 
chief stress falling (as oft. in Greek) on 
the second: thou art old as well as hap- 
less: z.e. thou hast borne thy woes Jong. © 
(3) €8’ may, I think, be rejected, as too 
weak. (4) How, then, is the short syllable 
to be supplied? (a) We might read ;— 
paxpaleov 0, bo" émekdoar: cp. Thuc. 6. 
25 boa...46n Soxety atrw, ‘so far as he 
could now judge.’ (4) waxpalwy ré tI, 
eixdoas: cp. O. 7. 82 GAN, elkaoae pév, 
novus. I prefer (a), since all Mss. have 
érrerkaoa, 

1583 (‘Thou hast already suffered;) 
but verily, within my power (@v y épol, 
=if I can help it), thou shalt not 
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5*mpocOnoe tac apas. 
6mepas yap, 
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lal lal \ 4 4, 
TmEepas: GAN twa Ted év adbbeykTw py MpoTEeays varel 


4 v4 5 ® 
mousevtt, KaOvdpos ov ; : 
A r ers 
BKPATHP MELLXlov TOTOV pEvpLaTL DVVTPEXEL* TO, 
> 


Me 
160 


9 Eve mappop’, 0 piraka perdotal’, dwdBah. ohda 


Kéhevos eparven: 


tol, 2 ite Mee 
10 KvELs, @ ToAVpoyf dddra; ébyor ef TW’ oles 166 
\ > 
llmpos euav Aéoyav, dBdtrwv aroBds, 
£ 


iva TacL VO_LOS, 
13 airepvKov. 


oior. B.OL Ovyarep, mot tis Ppovtidos €dDy ; 


dove: tpocbe & 


170 


P , 
7 ér émexdoa Nauck: gutddp.os, duvcalwy; | waxpalwy tis, émetkacat, Campbell. 


153 Blades-and Postgate conj. mpocOjce: mpocOjces MSS. 
10, receiving which Hense would change uy mpoméoys to wa} Te rpdow. 
MSS.: wrpoméoys Hermann, and most edd.: while Nauck conject. rpoudAqs. ; 
161 7«v L, A, and most Mss. (in T o is written above 


pevpware] xevuare Meineke. 


155 wa] Nauck conj. 
156 rpooréons 
160 


add these curses (to thy woes).’ pdv 
strengthens the adversative force of 
aAAd (as in add\Ad phy, GAN ovdEe phy): 
tv y ewot=év euol ye. Cp. 247: O. 7. 
3r4 (n.): Xen. Oec. 7. 14 tls H €uh diva- 
pus; AN év col mdvra éotlv. The thought 
is like that of Azt. 556 aA ovK én’ ap- 
pyros ye Tots éeuots Adyous (sc. Oave?). 
mpooOyoe, make thine own, bring on 
thyself: Aesch. Pers. 531 uy Kal Te mpos 
kaxolot wpocOnrat kaxdv: Eur. Her. 
146 Uda mpocbécOar xaxd: Andr. 394 
Tl 6€ we Kal Texety éxpnv | dxOos 7 én’ 
axe r@de mpocbécbar dirdolv. The 
Mss, have mpoo@ryces: but the active 
word would require either (a) the reflex- 
ive pronoun, as in fr. 323 rar’ éorly ad- 
yor’, av mapov bécOar kadws | adrds tis 
auT@ Thy BAABnv rpocbT Pépwv: O. T. 
819 otis dAXos Tv | i) yam’ EuauTte@ 
Tdad dpas 6 wpoartOels: or (6) some 
dat. such as rots gots xaxois: and we 
cannot legitimately supply either. So, 
again, the version ‘thou shalt not bring 
on us’ (obK é€40l mpooOjces THy ony apday 
schol.) could stand only if éuof or juty 
were expressed, 

154 mepds, absol.: ‘thou art going too 
far’ (into the grove): Oed., not reassured 
by their cry (141), has moved some steps 
back. 

156 ff. GAN tvo...u1) mpoméoys is 
answered by petaorad’ 162. mpoméoys 


év vdtre., advance blindly in the grove, 
till he stumble (so to say) on its inmost 
mystery. Cp. Arist. 27h. 3. 7. 12 of pev 
Opacets wpomertets. Isocr. or. 5 § go (the 
Greeks, when conquering the Persians at 
Cunaxa, 401 B.C. were worsted) dca rH 
Kvpouv mporéreay, his precipitancy in 
rushing at his brother Artaxerxes (Xen. 
An. 1. 8. 26 eimdv, ‘Ope tov dvipa, tero 
ém’ avrév). apOéyktw: see on 130 ff. 

158 ff. ot KdOudSpos Kparip cvvTpéxer 
pedpare pedtxlwv totav, where the bowl 
filled with water is used along with the 
stream of sweetened drink-offering: z.e. 
where libations are poured, first, of water 
alone, and then of water mingled with 
honey; see on vv. 472—479. petdtxlov 
aw.: schol. yAukéwy moray, 6 éort, médtTOS, 
ois jetAlogovor tds Geds (see on Too). 
cuvtpéxet, is combined with: Zr. 295 
TOANH oT avayKn THE (sc. TH mpdéer) TOD- 
To ovwtpéxew, this joy of mine must 
needs attend on this good fortune of my 
husband. While kpatrp points to the fi- 
gurative use of cuvtpéxet, pedpare seevests 
its literal sense. Others understand :— 
‘where the basin (kparyp) runs together 
in a stream (feduarec modal dat.) of sweet- 
ened waters,’ z.é. ‘is filled by the conflu- 
ence of sweetened waters’; but (a) kparip 
is the bow] from whichthe yoal are poured, 
not a basin which receives them : (4) such 
an inversion is impossible. 
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can help, thou shalt not add this curse to thy doom. Too far 
thou goest—too far! But, lest thy rash steps intrude on the 
sward of yonder voiceless glade, where the bowl of water blends 
its stream with the flow of honied offerings, (be thou well ware 
of such trespass, unhappy stranger,)—retire,—withdraw !—A 
wide space parts us: hearest thou, toil-worn wanderer? If thou 
hast aught to say in converse with us, leave forbidden ground, 
and speak where ’tis lawful for all; but, till then, refrain. 


2nd ana- 
1 paestic 
): Tov, B, V: rd Heath, Doederlein, Blaydes, Wecklein: 7@ Brunck, Herm., Elms., system. 
etc. 164 éparve. L, with most of the Mss. (but épyrve B, Vat.): épardox 
Musgrave, Dindorf, Wecklein. 166 oiceis] éxes L, with olcews written above 

it, probably by the first corrector (S). The other Mss. have éyes, and so Wecklein, 


Or. Daughter, to what counsel shall we incline ? 


Blaydes, Nauck. Cp. n. on 134. 


170 @\@x L, and most Mss.: &\@y (or é\6n) 


161 The trav of L and most mss. 
cannot be right. To be on one’s guard 
against a thing is always @uAdcooual mT, 
never twos. In Thuc. 4. 11 duAaccopé- 
yous TOv vewy pn ~vwrpl~wow=acting 
cautiously o# account of the ships (where 
Classen cp. xaXeras pépew Tivos, 1. 77): 
in Aesch. P.V. 390 rovTov duddocou mu7- 
mor’ ax0ec09 Kéap, join rovrou kéap. The 
v.l. Tov points to 6, which in this par- 
enthetic warning=Totro (rd mpomecety) 
rather than 8. tév (referring to xparnp) 
is less good; and tw (‘wherefore’) would 
be weak. 

164 éparve, arcet, keeps (thee) off 
(from us), separates: Eur. Phoen. 1260 
épnrucov réxva | dewys authdyns. This is 
said to themselves rather than to Oed.: 
they are not sure that he has heard their 
cry, dmoBade. To Musgrave’s éparvou 
the objections are:—(1) the opt. where 
we should expect the imperat. The opt. 
is sometimes joined with the imper. in 
good wishes or counsels (Pind. O. 13. 
25 apOdvyros yévo.o...kai TOvde adv ev- 
Ouve): but here, where feremptory cont- 
mand is given (162 perdoraé’, droBabi— 
169 ¢éve), the opt. is quite out of 
place. (2) The sense would be weak, 
after 161. 

166 olceis, written in L over the vul- 
gate €xeus, cannot be a correction of the 
latter, but must represent a distinct read- 
ing (whether conjectural or not). to xeus 
would suit the metre (=&fovd’ 134, where 
see n.) equally well: but the language 
slightly favours olce:s. éperv AOyov mpds 
éudv MoXav=to bring forward something 
to be discussed with us (cp. Ant. 159 ovy- 
KAnrov | TIVE yepdvTwy mpovHeTo NecXNY); 


not, ‘in answer to ow address,’ a sense 
which déoxy never has. For dépew cp. 
Tr. 122 dy éripeupoudva oa? ddeta (aidota 
Musgrave) uév dvria 8 olow: for fut. 
indic. with et of zwzmediate purpose, with 
an imperat. in apodosis, Ar. dv. 759 alpe 
WAHKTpov el Maxel. 

167 aBdtwy: see on Io. 

168 {va Tao vdpos, where use suffers 
all (to speak): for the omission of éori 
cp. Her. 1. go éretpwrav...ei dxaplaroor 
vomos elvae Tots ‘E\Anvixotor Geotcr. 

169 dmepiKov, dréxov Tod puwveiv: 
schol. mporepov Sé 7 Siadé-you. 

170 tot tis dpovridos €A8q; Such 
phrases present ¢hought, speech, or the 
mind itself, as a region in which the wan- 
derer is bewildered; cp. 310: £/..922. 
ovK ola’ Grou vis ovd’ bror yvwmmns Pe- 
pec: ‘thou knowest not whither or into 
what fancies thou art roaming’: 20. 
1174 Tot Noywr... | ZOw; 2. 390 Tod 
mor el ppevav; Tr. 705 ovK exw...mot 
yvouns wero. 

€\Oy, delib. subjunct., in 37d pers., as 
Dem. De Cor. § 124 morepov oé tis, Alo- 
xlvn, Tis worews éxtpov 7 eudv evar op; 
L has @\@ou, which might be defended as ° 
=‘whither can one /osstbly turn?’—a 
more despairing form of é\@y. Mr A. 
Sidgwick has pointed out (Aesch. Cho. 
Append. p. 122) that the Attic examples 
of such an optat. without a are always 
directly or indirectly interrogative (as 
Ant. 604 Ttls...kardoxot ;), and are akin 
to the interrogative or ‘deliberative’ sub- 
junctive, not to the conditional optat. 
with dv. The principle is (I think) true. 
But here, at least, the genuinely ‘delibe- 
rative’ €\@7 seems best. See Appendix. 
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AN. & wérep, dotots toa Xp) pederav, 
eikovtas & Set KaKovoVTas. 

Ol. mpdcbuyé viv pov. AN. ado Kai dn. 

Ol. & keivou, py Sy aducynOa 174 
gol muoTEvoas Kal peTavacTds. 

XO. ov rou pmoré o &x TaVS édpdvav, @ yépov, aKovTd 

TiS aeeL. i 

Ol. 2ér ovv; XO. ere Bate ropoo. 178 

OI. 3é1; XO. rpoBiBale, Kovpa, ; 180 
470pow' ov yap ales. 

AN, 5 vev| wel -v |e ll- ; 

OI. 6 ----| 

ANG ofr = ola 


by iad a , - 2 ee 
8 &reo pay, ETE OO Gpavp@ Ko, TaTEp, @ 7 ayo. 


A, R, V3. 172 « ovxdxovovras L. As the crasis kod is so common, the scribe, 
seeing a word beginning with x’, had written «ov, when he perceived his error, and 
corrected it by writing xaxovovrac—forgetting, however, to delete xov. This seems 
clear, both because the second « is not divided by any space from the a, and because 
the smooth breathing is written over the latter. The other Mss. have either xov« 
axovovras, or KovK dkovras (as B; and so Campbell).—xaxovovras Musgrave, cal axovovras 


Blaydes. 
is received by Hartung and Wecklein. 


wished to transpose the two vv.) 


xov katoxvodvras Hermann, who also conjectured kovk diovvras: the latter 


174 <etvo.] Eévou Mss.: éve Nauck, who 
transfers ool from 175 to the end of 174, thus making 175 a paroemiac. 


(He formerly 


175 col mictevoas kal petavacras L and most 


171 dorots toa xpy pedeTav, we must 
practise the same customs which they 
practise. Eur. Bacch. 890 ov | yap Kpeto- 
adv Tore Tuv vomw | yiyvwoKe xpn Kal 
pederaGv: we must never set our theory, 
or practice, above the laws. 

172 Since kdkovovtas suits both me- 
tre and sense, it seems more likely that 
this was the reading from which, by a 
scribe’s mistake, kovUK dkovovTas arose, 
than that dxovovras conceals some other 
participle (such as kxaroxvodyras or dm- 
Godvras). It is hard to see why Herm. 
thought the ‘negatio contrarii’ to be ‘xe- 
cessary’ here,—common though it is (see 
on O. 7. 58 yuwrd KovK dyvwra). After 
Xp] pPeAeTav, too, we should expect pn6é, 
not kal ovx; the latter supposes that ov 
and its partic. form one word. Kovx« 
akovras (B and Campbell) would mean, 
‘and that, too, not unwillingly ’—surely a 
weak sense. The existence of this as the 
only v./. confirms kdKotovras. 

173 kal 61: see on 31. 


174 y)...d8uxn90. The prohibitive 


subjunct. (esp. aor.) is freq. in the rst 
pers. plur., but the rst pers. s¢zg. is very 
rare: Zr. 802 und’ a’rod bavw: Sl. 1. 26 
bh oe Kixelw: 21. 475 en oev akovow. 

175 ool (the coryphaeus) after & feivoc 
(the Chorus): cp. 208 6 éévo.,...un w 
avépy: 242 ff. & Evo, oixreipar’, followed 
by dupa cov. Cp. O. ZT. 1111 mpéoBes, 
1115 ov. kal was omitted by Herm., to 
make a paroemiac (when the sound and 
rhythm become extremely unpleasing); 
gol was omitted, with the same object, 
by Brunck and Elmsley. Both words 
are genuine. A paroemiac is neither 
needful nor desirable here, when another 
follows so closely (177). 

176 tovd> paver, ‘these seats,’ the 
resting-place, generally, in front of the 
grove, rather than the particular rocky seat 
pointed out at 192f.: cp. 233f. (Hardly 
‘abodes, i.e. Colonus, as Aesch. Pers. 4.) 

177 d£e was altered to dpy by Elms- 
ley on the ground that o¥ py with the 
fut. indic. fordcds ; with the subjunctive, 
denies. But, besides the passages in 


po 


Z 


a 
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AN. My father, we must conform us to the customs of the 
land, yielding, where ’tis meet, and hearkening. : 

OE. Then give me thy hand. 

AN. ’Tis laid in thine. 

OF. Strangers, oh let me not suffer wrong when I have 
trusted in you, and have passed from my refuge! 


Cu. Never, old man, never shall any one remove thee from 
this place of rest against thy will. 


_. _. [OEDIPUS now begins to move forward. 
OE. (pausing in his gradual advance). Further, then? 
Cu. Come still further. 


OE. (having advanced another step). Further ? 
CH. Lead him onward, maiden, for thou understandest. 


[A verse for ANTIGONE, a verse for OEDIPUS, and then another verse for 
ANTIGONE, seem to have been lost here.] 


' AN. * * * Come, follow me this way with thy dark 
steps, father, as I lead thee. 


MSS.: gol is omitted by B, Brunck, Elmsley: kal by Hermann and Blaydes (who keep 
gol). Wecklein suggests misrevoas cor weravacras (Ars Soph. em. p. 75)- 177 
d&ec] dpy Elmsley, Wecklein: dxovr’ aydyy ris Blaydes. 178 é7 odv;] é’ 
ovv ért mpoBe; MSS.: 7’ ov; Bothe, Elmsley : rpo8G; Hermann, Blaydes, Wecklein. 
-—ériBawe MSS.: ére Batve Reiske.—mpoow MSS.: mépow Bothe. 180 ér;] & 
ovv; Wecklein: rpoBw; Reisig. —XO.] The mss. omit this indication, which was 
restored by Hermann and Reisig.—zpoSiBage A rst hand: mpocBiBafe L and most 
MSS.: mpooBiage B, with a few others. 181 mépow Dindorf: mpdcw Mss. 
182 écreo p dy éore’ WS’ L (with red wo in the margin): so, too, (but with 


which ov pr stands with the 2d gers. 
fut. ind., and forbids (as Ar. Ran. 462 
ov py Starplyers, ‘don’t dawdle’), there 
are others in which it stands with the rs¢ 
or 37d pers. fut. ind., and denies. In 
some of these our Mss. are doubtless cor- 
rupt; but there are others in which the 
correction, if any, must be bold. Thus: 
(1) with 1st pers.: Soph. £7. 1052 od cot 
un webéPoual more: Ar. Ran. 508 ov my 
a’ éy@ | mepioWoudmedOovt’. (2) with 3rd 
pers.: Xen. Hellen. 1. 6. 32 elev ore 7 
Dmrdprn ovdevy ui) KaKvoy olkvetrac avrod 
dmoGavovros: Eur. Phoen. 1590 capes yap 
elre Tecpeclas ov unmore | ool rhvde viv 
oikodvros €0 mpdtew modw (oblique of ov 
pu) mpaéer). On the whole the evidence 
points to the conclusion that od pj could 
be used with the rst or 3rd pers. fut. 
indic., as with the aor. or pres. subjunct., 
in giving a strong assurance. 

179 f. L’s ér’ ody ért mpoBw; metri- 
cally answers to ofrws in 194. The 
choice seems to lie between ér’ otv; and 
apoB; The latter might easily have been 
added to explain the former: and ér’ oty 


is not too abrupt, since rpdéo@uyé viv pov 
(173) has already marked the beginning of 
his forward movement. étu Batve seems 
better than ém(Batve in the case of a blind 
man advancing step by step, and asking 
at each step whether he has come far 
enough. This is well expressed by ér’ 
otv;—éti Baive.—ét.; For ért before 
mpoB., cp. Ant. 612 To mply. 

181 ff. After dteus three verses have 
been lost (the 1st and 3rd for Ant., the 
and for Oed.), answering to 197 worep— 
199 dppooa.: and afterq o dyw (183) a 
verse for Oed. answering to 202 opou... 
dras. See Metrical Analysis. 

182 pay (astronger pév, ‘verily’) may 
here be simply hortative (‘come!’) as it 
oft. is with the imperat.: Z/. 1. 302 ef & 
dye pny melpyoac: 5. 765 dype pdr: 
Aesch. Suppl. 1018 ire wav. If the ‘lost 
words of Oed. uttered a complaint, then 
podv may have had an adversative force, 
‘yet’: but this is more oft. ye piv than 
pyv alone: cp. 587. 8’, in this direc- 
tion: see on O. 7. 7. 

dpavpo KOAw=TUPAG modi (Eur. Lec. 


¢ U 
gOvoT. y- 


avr. (3. 


40 


Olde padipavatp eres ai 


ZTOPOKAEOY2 


XO. 10 réApa Eetvos emi E€vys, 


Ld ‘ 4 
110 TAdpov, 0 TL Kat Tohts 


185 


12 rérpohev airov amootvyev 
13 Kat To hidov c€BeoOau. 


4 lal 
Ol. dye vey ov pe, wat, 


, 
iv av evoeBias éemiBatvovtes 


‘ \ ¥ ‘\ 8 > , 
TO pev elromsev, TO O AKOvVTALmED, 
Kal py xpeia Torenaper. 


Lal lal , 
XO. avrov, pynKére Tovd avtomérpov Byparos 


Kivys. 


OI. 2ovrTws; 


190 


e&o 1004 


XO. aus, ws dKovers. 


& added before 6’,) B, Vat., and (with wav) T, Farn.: éreo pay ére’ Ode A and 


most MSS. 


184 XO. is wanting in the Mss., and was added by Hermann.— 


Eeivos él tévys] Eeivos éml Eeivns MSS. (cp. n. on 174): &vys Bothe: gévas Elmsley. 


185 7\Guov MsS.: TAduwv Bothe. 


Cp. n. on 203. 


189 eiceBlas] edceBelac L. 


190 elroiev...dxovcauey L (with w written over o and ai), r: elrwpev...axovowpev 


1050): cp. 1639 duavpais xepoly. In 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 123, however, odds 
duavpoy txvos=merely ‘my feeble steps’ 
(for Amphitryon is not d/ind), That 
might be the meaning here too. But in 
choosing between the literal sense of 
dyaupos, ‘dim,’ and the fig. sense, ‘feeble,’ 
we must be guided by the context of each 
passage; and the context here favours the 
former. Cp. ro18. 

184 ff. réApa—oéBeo8ar. These four 
vv. are wrongly given by the Mss. to An- 
tigone. Her gentle counsel in 171 ff. may 
have prompted the attribution. &etvos él 
févns: Ph. 135 Th xpi) me, Oécmor’, év Eéva 
Edvoy | oréyew, 7 Ti Néyew...3 

185 @ tAdpev: the nom. can thus 
stand for the voc. even in direct address, 
as Eur. Med. 1133 my orépxou, pidos: but 
is sometimes rather a comment, as 20. 61 
@ swpos, ef xpn decmdras elmewy Td5e. (Gy 
753) 1471- : 

186 rétpodev addidrov, holds in seé- 
tled dislike :—the perfect tense marking 
how the sentiment which forbids impiety 
towards the Eumenides has interwoven 
itself with the life of the place. tpédw 
Tt dpirov=to hold a thing (in one’s 
thoughts) as unloveable: cp. & édmlow 
tpépw Tt (Ant. 897). For the perfect, 
denoting a fixed view, cp. Her. 3. 38 


otrw vevoulkage Ta mepl Tovs vouous 
(and so 7. 153, 8. 79): Plat. Legg. 8. 


837 C 0...€pav TH Wux7...UBpw jynrat 
THY Tepl TO THA TOU THpaTos TANTLOVAD : 
Prot. 348 E otrw wemiotevkas cauT@. 
The perf. act. of rpégw occurs in Anthol. 
Append. 111. 2 (Jacobs vol. 11 p. 795) 
dvdpas ayaxerrovs Térpope Kexporin: in 
Polybius (12. 25h in the later form ré- 
Tpaga), etc.: but in older Greek only in 
the Homeric use, as Od. 23. 237 epi 
Xpot rérpopev dun (the brine has hardened 
on their flesh) : whence Nauck here, wéoAeu 
Térpopey (as=mépucev) dpidrov, (whate’er) 
hath grow unpleasing to the city. 

189 ff. dv with the optat. verbs, not 
with tva: ‘(to a place) where I may speak 
on the one hand, and hear on the other’: 
TO pev...rd 8€ are adverbial: cp. Xen. 
Anab. 4.1. 14 TH MEV TL Maxomevol, TA OE 
kal avamavouevor, elqrousev....KovoauLey, 
z.é. ‘arrive at a mutual understanding,’— 
a regular phrase: Thuc. 4. 22 Euvédpous 6é 
oplow éxédevov EécGar olrwes NEyorTes 
Kal dKovoyres mepl éxdorou EvuByocovrac: 
Theocr. 25. 48 aicumynrns | @ ke TO pev 
elmo, TOO éx hauéevoco tudoluny (a 
head-man, ‘who to shrewd questions 
shrewdly can reply,’ Calverley). dv with 
the optat. in the relative clause just as 
in apodosis; so Theocr. 25. 61 éyw d€ Tox 


a 
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[Here has been lost a verse for Or. ] 


Al 


Cu. A stranger in a strange land, ah, hapless one, incline 
thy heart to abhor that which the city holds in settled hate, and 


to reverence what she loves! 


OE. ° ‘Lead me thou, then, child, to a spot where I may 3rd ana- 
speak and listen within piety’s domain, and let us not wage 


war with necessity. 


[Moving forward, he now sets foot on a platform of rock 
at the verge of the grove.| 


Cu. There !—bend not thy steps beyond that floor of native 2nd anti- 


rock. 


OE. Thus far? 
Cu. Enough, I tell thee. 


A (with 7 written over e:), B, Aldus, Brunck, Hermann; a reading which requires us 


to take t/’ dy as= ‘wherever.’ 


kwjoni L. 


192 qvrirérpou MSS.: adrowérpou Musgrave, and so 
Blaydes, Hartung, Jacobs, Wecklein: dyxurérpov Meineke. 


193 Krwhus: yp. 


Tryenovetow | ...va kev TéT Molmev dvaxra 
(to a place where we are likely to find 
him): Xen. Anad. 3. 1. 40 ovK olda 6 Te 
adv Tis Xpyoatro avrocs (I know not what 
use one could make of them). 

eioeBlas émtBatvovres, entering on piety, 
placing ourselves within its pale: but this 
figurative sense is here tinged with the 
notion of ‘entering on lawful ground’ 
(schol. edceBSs marodvres). For the fig. 
sense cp. Od. 23. 52 ddpa cpaw éippo- 
ctvns émtBarov | auporépw Pidrov jrop, 
‘that ye may both exter into your heart’s 
delight’ (Butcher and Lang): P%. 1463 
ddéns obmore THOS émiBavres, though we 
had never entered on that hope (dared 
to entertain it). 

191 Kal pi xp. ToA.: Ant. 1106 
avaykyn © ovxl duvcvaxnréov. Simonides 
fr. 5. 21 dvdyxa 5’ ovdé Geol payovra. 
Eur. fr. 709 xpela didacKer, Kav Bpadvs 
TLs H, Topor. 

192 ff. atrov. Oed. has now ad- 
vanced to the verge of the grove. Here 
a low ledge of natural rock forms a sort 
of threshold, on which his feet are now 
set. avtomérpov Brpatos, a ‘step,’ z2. 
ledge, of natural rock, not shaped by 
man (as was the ordinary Bjua or raised 
place for speakers, etc.), distinct, of 
course, from the déeoros wérpos of 19, 
which was within the grove. So avro- 
Eudos (of rough wood, P%. 35), avromdp- 


gupos (of natural purple), avrémoxos (of 
simple wool), avrdripos (of unbolted 
wheaten flour), avréxowos (with natural 
hair, Ar. Ran. 822), avropopor mérpac 
(rocks forming a natural roof, Oppian 
Halieut. 1. 22). The dvtumérpov of the 
Mss. could mean:—(1) ‘A ledge “ike 
rock’; cp. dvriaas (Aesch. Hum. 38)= 
‘weak as a child’: and so the schol. in 
L, loomérpov, xaK00,—2.e., ‘a ledge of 
material firm as rock,’ ‘of brass,’ mean- 
ing the xaAxozous 660s understood /z¢er- 
ally: see, however, on 57. (2) ‘A ledge 
serving as a rock’: cp. (dvel5n) dvtixevrpa 
(Aesch. Zum. 136), AlOos dvriBiperpos 
(Nonnus rr. 140), dvriarupyos mérpa (Eur. 
Bacch. 1097). (3) ‘A seat of rock /ront- 
ing thee’: cp. dvtimpwpos, with mpwpa 
facing one. This does not fit the data. 
(4) Bellermann: ‘a (stone) seat over 
against a rock,’ z.e. ‘behind which the 


paestic 
system. 


strophe. 


stone wall rises’ (?).—Campb. renders . 


first by ‘ rocky,’ then by ‘rock-like,’ and 
refers it to ‘some peculiarity in the base- 
ment of the low seats.’ 

193 68a KAlvys (aor.) like wdda 
tpémew (Eur. Suppl. 718), since, the seat 
being now at his side, he turns away 
from it if he moves forward. Wecklein 
explains it as =yovu kdupys (‘sit down’), 
but (1) w6da could not here stand for 
yovu, and (2) the question is now of ha/t- 
ing, not yet of sitting down (see 195). 


> , 
a@vojL0L0- 
oTp. 
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Ol. 34 é006; XO. héxpids y' én axpov 195 
4dos Bpaxds oKddoas. 

AN. 5drep, euov 760° ev novyxaia 

OI. 6id pot pou. 

AN. 7Bdoa Bdow dppooa, f 
8-yepadv és xépa capa adv Tmpokhivas dirtay eudy. 

Ol. 9apou Stodpovos aras. 202 


XO. 106 TAdpwr, OTe voy xadds, 
llavdacov, Tis pus Bporar ; i 
1227/5 6 TodvTovos ayer; Ti ay 
13000 tarpiO éexmufoipay ; 


Ol. & &€vor, dawdémtohs: adda py XO. ti 768 aevveres, 
yEpov ; 209 
Ol. py, py pw avépy Tis cis, pnd eEerdons Tépa parevov. 


195 7 ’c06; L, with the scholium al rod xafecOG" amd rod éo00 rérara: 
also yp. 7 o7@; 6 kal BédATLOv.—7j 096 A: 7o#G B, T (the latter with or writ- 
ten above).—j éc06; Brunck, Wecklein.—j ’¢66; Dindorf (conjecturing KNOG 5), 
Campbell.—éc6d; (omitting 7) Vauvilliers, Hermann.—7 or; Elmsley, Reisig.—éorw; 
Nauck.—ora#o; Hense. 196 )dov Mss. and most edd. : aos Dindorf, Wecklein. 
197 é& fovxla Mss.: & dovxala Reisig, Hermann, Dindorf, Campbell (with 7—for 
a—): é&v hovxw Elmsley. 198 id pol wor] These words, Antigone’s in the Mss., 
were restored to Oedipus by Hermann (who placed them after dpydoae in 199). 
199 dpudcm Mss., Hartung. dpyooac was proposed by Elmsley (who left apyooa 


195 f. 4 éo00; ‘am I to sit down?’ 
deliberative aor. subj. of @foua. This 


crouching down; Xen. Az. 6. 1. 10 76 
Tlepotxiv wpxeiro,...cal werafe kal é&a- 


aor. of the simple verb occurs nowhere 
else: but éxa@écny is used in later Greek 
(as kafeoGévra Paus. 3. 22. 1). Since é€ 
is the radical vowel, it seems better to 
suppose a synizesis (7 éc0@;) than an 
aphaeresis (7 ’¢0;): the 1, though not 
necessary, is prob. genuine. I have left 
this questionable év@@ in the text, on the 
strength of éxadécOnv: but the v. 2. 4 ore 
(‘am I to halt ?’), preferred by the schol. 
in L, seems more defensible than it has 
been thought by recent edd. The answer 
of the Chorus, no doubt, refers to sitting 
down. So, however, it could do after 7 
o7®; He has already been told to go no fur- 
ther (rgr f.): but, in his anxiety to avoid 
further offence, it is conceivable that he 
should repeat his question in the clearest 
form. (Cp. Eur. ec. 1079 7a BO, 7a 
oT, Ta kKaupw...;) 

_AeXplos y...dKAdoas, ‘yes, moving 
sideways, ’— the rocky seat being near his 
side— ‘(sit down), crouching low on the 
top of the rock.’ 6-KAd fw (cp. 6-ddé, from 
r/dak), from KAd-w, to bend the hams in 


vloraro, ‘he danced the Persian dance, 
sinking down and rising again by turns’ 
(there was a dance cailed ékAacua): so 
éxAadlas=a folding campstool. Bpaxds, 
‘low,’ (as uéyas= ‘ tall,’) because the seat 
is near the ground. 

dxpov, on the outer edge of the rocky 
platform (Bjua 192). Ados, gen. of Adas, 
as Od. 8. 192 dos v6 perfjs. No part of 
Gas occurs in trag., except here and Eur. 
Ph. 1157 acc. dav. The Mss. have Adou, 
and the schol. in L quotes Herodian (160 
A.D.), €v T@ € THS KaPOAOV (=bk. 5 of his 
lost work 7 kafodov rpocwdla), as taking 
it from a nom. Ados: but Herodian had 
perhaps no warrant besides this passage, 
and no other trace of such a form oc- 
curs. 

197 ff. éudv 108’: ze. the office of 
placing him in his seat (cp. 21 xdOc¢é... 
ve). Hermann changes the & touxlq 
of the Mss. to év qovxalg, joining it with 
Bodice. The corresponding strophic verse 
is lost (see on 181): but the metre confirms 
the emendation (see Metrical Analysis), 
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OE. Shall I sit down? 


Cu. Yea, move sideways and crouch low on the edge of 


the rock. 


AN. Father, this is my task: to quiet step (Oz. Ah me! 
ah me!) knit step, and lean thy aged frame upon my loving 


arm, *3 


~ OE. Woe for the doom of a dark soul! 
[ANTIGONE seats him on the rock. 


Cu. Ah, hapless one, since now thou hast ease, speak,— 


whence art thou sprung? 
weary way? 
us? 


OE. 


1 In what name art thou led on thy 
What is the fatherland whereof thou hast to tell 


Strangers, I am an exile—but forbear...... 


CH. What is this that thou forbiddest, old man ? 


in his text), and has been generally adopted. 
201 mpoxNvas L, A, and most Mss.: mpoxpivas B, R, Vat.: 


200 yepaioy MSS.: yepady Dindorf. 
mpock\wov Triclinius, 


who, reading dpuoca in 199, and supposing it to depend on éudy 705’, could not 


explain mpoxNivas. 
ppovos] dSucpdpov Blaydes, Dindorf. 


Brunck, for a like reason, conjectured mpoxduvor. 


202 dvc- 


: 208 © rAduwy L, and so A (but with o 
written over w): & tAGuov B, with most of the others. 
marg., yp. Tls épus;), A: tis o puce; B: ris fu; R: Tod pus Schneidewin. 


204 ric o édv L (in 
205 


tls Gy woNUroves MSS.: but L has in the margin, yp. tls 6 modVJmroves, which most 


edd. adopt. 


tls ce wmoNUrovos Wecklein.—riva Mss.: riv’ av Vauvilliers. 


210 pu 


Bh uh we MSS.: wh me, wy mw Hermann: 4%, «7 mw’ Hartung, Bergk. 


The words év jovxala...gudv are said as 
she helps him to sit down. He has to 
make one step sideways (195) to the seat. 
Taking his arm, she says: ‘ Lean on me, 
and join step to quiet step’ (€ppooar aor. 
imper. midd.): z.e. ‘advance one foot 
to the resting-place, bring the other up 
beside it, and then (supported by my 
arm) sit down.’ Cp. Eur. Or. 233 7 Kam 
yalas dpudcar modas Oéders; ‘* wouldest 
thou set thy feet together (plant thy feet) 
on the ground?’ Pseudo-Simonides 182 
8g odds txvia TpGrov | dpudcauev, where 
we first planted our feet (on the battle- 
field,—there we fell). Campbell takes 
Bdovw as the foot of Oed., and Bdeet as a 
“stone support for the foot attached to the 
seat,’ rendering, ‘ fit thy foot into its quiet 
resting place.” This seems improbable. 
‘Time thy step to my quiet step’ is un- 
suitable, since they are close to the seat 
already. The interjection id pot pot, 
given by the Mss. to Antigone, but by 
Herm. (rightly) to Oed., need not, with 
Herm., be placed after &ppocar. 

202 f£. ducdpovos, as the work of a 
mind clouded by the gods: Ant. 1261 ia 


ppevay Suvoppovwy auaprnuara. The gen. 
after the exclamation #pou: cp. on 149. 

203 tAdpwv, see on 185. xXadds, 
hast ease (alluding to his words betoken- 
ing pain and exhaustion): mo¢, eles Kal 
ovK dvrirelvers T@ €&eOetv (from the grove), 
as the schol. 

205 f. tis 6 wod.: cp. on 68. tly’ dv 
...marpts’. For the twofold question, 
cp. Ph. 220 Tlves ror’ és yi tHvde Kar- 
éoxer’;... | molas marpas dv 7 yévous buds 
mote | Tuxoyw dv eraév; Eur. Helen. 86 
arap tls eb; moder; tl’ éEavdav ce xpn; 
(Dind. rivos o’ avddy xpewv;) Od. 1. 170 
(and in five other places) rls rode els 
avdpav ; moOu Tou ods HOE TOK HES 5 ; 

208 Oced. replies to their second ques- 
tion by dmrémroAts, which is almost an 
exclamation ;—‘ I have xo warpls now’: he 
deprecates their first question (rls det ;) 
altogether. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1410 (the 
Argive elders to Clytaemnestra) amdoNs 
& &ce, | wioos bBpiuoy dorots. Soph. has 
dmomrronts in O. Z. 1000 (dialogue) and 
Tr. 647 (lyr.). Cp. 1357- 

210 wy, py Pp dvépy. As the verses 
from 207 onwards are dvomovborpopa (see 


44 TObOKAEOYE 


XO. avda. OI. réxvor, 


XO. ri 768°; OL. aiva dvors. 
apo, TL yeydve ; ; 

XO. rivos et oméppatos, & Eve, padver, matpober. 

Ol. @pou éyd, ti TdOw, Téxvov enor ; 

AN, ey’, eneimep er eoxara Baives. 

OI. aX épa: od yap exw Karaxpuddar. 

XO. paxpa péderov, add Tdaxvve. 

OI. Aatov tore tw’; &. XO. iovd iov. 220 

Ol. 76 re AaBSaxidav yévos; XO. & Zev. ; 

OI. dO\uov Oidirddav; XO. od yap 68 et; 

OI. déos loxere pnoev oo avod. 

XO. id, d @ OI. dvapopos. XO. @ a: 

Ol. Ovyarep, ti mor avtixa Kipoe ; 


215 


225 


212 ri 7é5e; OL. dewd MSS., Campbell: ri 7¢6’; OI. aiva Wunder, Hermann, Schnei- 
dewin, Dindorf, Wecklein, and others: ri dé; OI. dewa Elmsley. 214 yeyovw L: 
yeywrs A, with most of the other Mss. 215 tee L, A, and most Mss.; but 
te T and Farn.: & ééve Heath. 217 Balves, found in T and Farn., is due to 
Triclinius, and was first restored to our texts by Brunck. L, with A and the rest, 
has évecs, a corruption of Balvers which arose from the likeness between some cursive 
forms of B and p. 219 wer’ L, with most of the others: méAXeTé x’ Tri- 
clinius (T, etc.): wé\Xerov Hermann, Elmsley (who conjectured péAdopuev), and most 
edd. : wéAXevs Blaydes.—radxwe Elmsley, Hermann (who also proposed raxuvov), and 


most edd.: raxdva Reisig. The Mss. have raxuvere (as L, and most), or raxvvate 


(as A, R, and the Aldine ed.). 


220 )aiov iote tiv’ amoyovov ; XO. & & lov. L. 
So most of the other Mss. (except that they have 6 @ or & @). 


The second dod 


on 117), the strophic test is absent, but 
By, By p is metrically preferable to py} 
7) py] p here (see Metr. Analysis). And, 
after the preceding dAAd paj, a ¢hree- 
fold iteration would rather weaken than 
strengthen. 

212 Wunder’s correction of the Ms. 
Seva to aivd is required by the Ionic 
measure (~~ : see Metr. Analy- 
sis. tous=origin, birth: 270: 77. 379 
(Iolé) Aaumpa...piow, | warps perv odcoa 
yéveow Hvpvrou, k.7-d. 

214 yeyovw, delib. perf. subjunct. 
from yéywva: whence, too, the imper. 
yéywve, Ph. 238. Both these could, in- 
deed, be referred to a pres. yeydvw, 
which is implied by other forms, as éyé- 
rywve (2. 14. 469): cp. Monro Hom. Gr. 
§ 27. Poetry recognised, in fact, three 
forms,—a perf. yéywva, a pres. yeywva, 
and a pres. yeywréw (yeywvetv, Z2. 12. 
337). Cp. averya with impf. zwyor. 

214 £. tlvos el oméppatos; possessive 
gen., denoting the stock, country, etc., to 
which one Jdelomgs: cp. on 144: Plat. 


—~~): 


Sympos. 203 A warpos Tivos €oTl Kal pnT- 
pos; Meno 94 D olkias weyadns Av: Dem. 
or. 57 § 57 doo Tay peydduy Shuwy éaore. 
matpé0ev with ef: the Chorus, whose un- 
easy curiosity is now thoroughly roused, 
presses for an explicit answer, and first (as 
usual) for the father’s name. Plat. Legg. 
753 C els wwdKkloy ypayarvTa Totvoua wart- 
podev kai PuvdAjs Kai Sjmov. At. 547 
éuds Ta marpoder. 

216 i wadw...; ‘what is to become 
of me?’ Zr. 973 (Hyllus, in his wild 
grief for his father) ri ra@w; ri 5€ ujoo- 
feat; olmoc. 

217 é écyxata Batvers, ‘thou art 
coming to the verge’ (not, ‘thou tread- 
est oz the verge,’ which would require 
gen. or dat.), since, after the hint aiva 
gvots (212), the full truth cannot long be 
withheld. Cp. fr. 658 (Orithyia was car- 
ried) én’ érxara xOovds: Ant. 853 mpo- 
Bao’ én’ écrxarov Opdoous: Her. 8. 52 és 
70 €oxatov KaKod dmrvypévot. 

219 Hermann’s péAXerov (for the Ms. 
péAdXer’) is fitting, since Oed. and Ant. 
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OE. -——forbear, forbear to ask me who I am ;—seek— 


probe—no further ! 
CH. What means this? 
Cu. Speak! 


CH. 
sire ? 
OE. 
AN. 
OE. 
CH. 
OE. 


OE. Dread the birth... 


OE. (to Antigone). My child—alas!—what shall I say? 
What is thy lineage, stranger,—speak !—and who thy 


Woe is me !—What will become of me, my child? 
Speak,—for thou art driven to the verge. 

Then speak I will—I have no way to hide it. 

Ye twain make a long delay—come, haste thee! 

Know ye a son of Laius...O!...(7e CHORUS utter 


a cry)...and the race of the Labdacidae?...(CH. O Zeus!)...the 


hapless Oedipus ?... 
CH. THOU art he? 
OE. 


Have no fear of any words that I speak— 


(The CHORUS drown his voice with a great shout of execration, 
half turning away, and holding their mantles before their eyes.) 


Or. Unhappy that I am!....The clamour of the CHORUS 
continues)... Daughter, what is about to befall ? 


was added by Triclinius (T, etc.). 
lore tiv’? XO. & OI. drdyovor. 


Vat. has Ndvov. 
Reisig: Aatov tore tiv’ XO. &, id, id,—holding 


Hermann wrote: OI. Aatov 


that dsd-yovoy was a spurious addition, prompted by the genit. Aatov. Wecklein: 


Aatov tore Tw’; wd. 
Chorus.) 
ow; XO. & w& iov. 
(or @ lov). 
OI. dicuopoo> XO. Od. L. 
having written merely short lines.) 


Postgate ingeniously suggests Aatov tore tw’ Ww; 
The loss of tw would have been easy after rw’. 


XO. lod tov. (Boeckh, too, would give the & to Oed., not to the 
Dindorf: Aatov tore tw’ dv7’; 


XO. doo. Elmsley: <Aatov iste tw’ 
XO. doa 


224 id OO OW. 


(The OI. and XO. were added by S, the rst hand 
The other Mss. agree with L in giving the word 


have just been speaking together; and is 
clearly better than uéAXeré 7’ (Triclinius) 
or MéANomev (suggested by Elms.). The 
sing. taxvve rightly follows, since it is 
from Oed. alone that a reply is sought. 
pakpd, neut. A/wr. as adv.: O. T. 883 
vméporra (n.): Ar. Lys. 550 opia Oetre: 
Eur. Or. 152 xpévia...mecwv,..etvagerar. 

220 <Aatov tote tw’; The word dro- 
yovov, seemingly a gloss, which follows 
tw’ in the MSS., is against the metre, which 
requires -~~~— after tw’: it also injures 
the dramatic force. Each word is wrung 
from Oed. ; the gen. Aatov tells all. The 
long syll. after tw’ could be,—(r) &, 
which Herm. supplies,—giving it, how- 
ever, to the Chorus,— whereas the rhythm 
will be better if it is an interjection by 
Oed.: (2) dvr’; (Dindorf): or (3) odv; 
(Elmsley). The two latter are somewhat 
tame. 


221 The family patronymic was taken 
from Labdacus (the father of Laius), 
though the line was traced directly up to 
Cadmus, father of Polydorus and grand- 
father of Labdacus (O. 7. 267; Her. 5. 59). 

2283 The relat. clause 60” av86 is most 
simply taken as representing an accus., 
governed by 8€0s toyere pydtv as=uy 
dewatvere (rather than a genitive depend- 
ing on 8€0s): 7%. 996 olay wv’ dp’ 2Bov hud- . 
Bav: Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 81 6 ye 6n- 
pos 6 Tov Buwxéwy otrw KakGs...duaKerrar, 
woTe...TEOvavat TH POBw...Tovs Pidla- 
mov &évous: Aesch. Theb. 289 mépiuvar 
(wmupotar rapBos (=moict we Tap- 
Bet) | rov dudurerxH Nedv: Eur. Jon 572 
Tovro Kam’ exer m6Oos. Cp. below, 583, 
1120. In such instances the acc. might 
also, however, be taken as one of ‘re- 
spect.’ 

224 The mss. give the one word 
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XO. ew mépaw Baivere xdpas. 
OL. a & vrécyeo rot Katabyoes ; 
XO. ovdevt porpidia Tiows Epxerar 
av mpotda0y TO Tivew* 
c 
dmdta 8 amdras érépais erépa 230 
> / A 

Tapasardoueva movov, ov Xap, dvTibidwow exe. 

an 5 4 s A 
av S€ TaVS ESpdvwrv maw ExtoTros avis apoppos Emas 
x9oves exfope, uy Tu Tépa xp€os 235 
eua moder Tpoodipys. 
as , ioo 
ao E€vou aldddpoves, 
2 > > \ \ > \ / 
GAN émel yepaov [ddaov] maTépa 


AN. 


dicpopos to Oed.: Hermann first restored it to the Chorus. Instead of io Od @... 
© & one must read either /é, & &...0 6 (with Hermann), or dd od...d¢ (with Dindorf). 
226 ropow Triclinius: mpéow L, A, with most of the rest; and so Aldus. 227 
brésxeo A, with most of the mss.: dméoxero L: tréoxey B: tréoxouv Vat. 
228 ovdevi uorpadia (sic) was written by the rst hand in L. One corrector wished 
to change this into ovdevé wor pardia, another into ovdev? polpar dia (wolpar as dat. 
sing.),—misled, perhaps, by the schol. in the margin, 7 é& épuwiwv" wolpas yap viv Tas 
épwias. From the first of these corrections arose the Aldine reading ovdevt por 
padla, found also in A (fadta) and R. The true porpidia is in some of the later Mss., 


as T and B, and in the 2nd Juntine ed. 


Sdopopos to Oed., as uttered by him be- 
tween the exclamations of the Chorus. 
It thus marks his despair at their refusal 
to hear him. ‘There is dramatic force in 
the sentence of expulsion (226) being the 
first articulate utterance of the Chorus 
after the disclosure which has appalled 
them. 

227 wot xaradyoes; fig. from the 
payment of a debt in money. If you 
will not pay it here and now, to what 
place will you bring the payment for it? 
z.é. when, and in what form, can your 
promise of a safe refuge (176 f.) be re- 
deemed, if I am driven from Colonus? 
mot with a verb pregnantly used, as 476 
70 3 évOev wot TehevTHoal pe xph; fo 
what end am I to bring it? Cp. 383. For 
Katabyces cp. Dem. Jz Mid. § 99 ob 
yap éorw &>rnuwa 6 Te xp KaTabévTa 
éritimov yevérOa Tourovi, there is no debt 
(to the Treasury), by paying which he 
can recover the franchise. Pind. Vem. 7. 
75 vixGyrl ye xapww... | ...00 Tpaxvs elue 
KaTadéemev. 

228 f. ovdevl porpidla tlois epxeran, 
to no one comes punishment from fate, 
dv (=Tovrwv a) tpomdGy, for things (caus. 
gen.) which he has already suffered, +6 
tvew (acc.), in respect of his requiting 


229 cGy mss.: dv Wunder. mpord6y] 


them. cuyyvworov éorw éav tivy Tis d av 
mpordéy. ‘Thou didst deceive ws by get- 
ting our promise before telling thy name; 
we may requite thy deceit by deeming 
our promise void.’ tlyew (with té added, 
see on 47) further explains the causal 
gen. dv: ‘no one is punished for deeds 
which have first been done to /Az7—that 
is, for repaying them to the aggressor.’ 
Cp. 1203 Tdaxetv, rabovra 6 ov« érlora- 
ofa tivecv: Eur. Or. 109 Tivo...tpopds, 
repay care. av for ay av, as 395, O. 7. 
1231 (n.). 

With Wunder’s dv some construe :— 
ovSevt To tiveyw d av mpoTdby epyxe- 
Tar powpiola tics, ‘for no one retalia- 
tion decomes (=ylyverat) a fate-doomed 
punishment’: but could the riovs itself 
thus stand for the cazse of the ricis? The 
dv of the Mss. is confirmed by other pas- 
sages where, instead of an acc. governed 
by the infin., we have a genx. depending 
on another word, and then the infin. 
added epexegetically: £7. 542 tuepov 
téxvev | ...€0xe Salcacbar: Plat. Crito 
52 B ovd ériOuula ce Gdns modews Odd’ 
GrAwv vowwv &—aBev elddvar: Rep. 443 B 
apxomevor THS Toews oiklfew. 

230 f. dmarta 8: guile on the one 
part (€répa), matching itself against deeds 
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CH. Out with you! forth from the land! 
Or. And thy promise—to what fulfilment wilt thou bring 


Cu. No man is visited by fate if he requites deeds which 
were first done to himself; deceit on the one part matches 
deceits on the other, and gives pain, instead of benefit, for 
reward. And thou—back with thee! out from these seats! 
avaunt! away from my land with all speed, lest thou fasten 
some heavier burden on my city! 


AN. Strangers of reverent soul, since ye have not borne | 


mpouab he (sic) L, with m written over pu. 230 érépa] érépa L. 231 rapa- 
Baddopuéva L, with erasure of an accent over o, and of z after the final a: z.e. it was 
first mapaBaddoueva, and then mapaBaddouévar (dat.). 233 od & ék rays’ L, 
A, etc.: od 6¢ révS’ Triclinius (T, Farn.). 234 aids F (with 7 written above) : 
avris the other Mss. 238 f£. yepady ddadv warépa L, where ddady is not from 
the rst hand, but was inserted afterwards by S. A, and most of the other mss., have 
. only yepady marépa, without dd\adv: but the latter word appears in the Triclinian text 
(T, etc.). Recent editors, for the most part, either eject ddadv, or print it in 
brackets. Wecklein, who retains it, conjecturally substitutes dvdpa révd’ (without 


of guile on the other (érépats), makes a 
recompense of woe, not of grace (as in 
return for good deeds): éxew, epexeg. ‘(for 
the deceiver) to enjoy’ (cp. // 1. 347 
b&ke & dyew). amar érépa, not another 
kind of guile, but another zzstance of it, 
as Ph. 138 réxva (a king’s skill) réyvas 
étépas mpovxer, excels skill zz another 
man. wmwapaBadd., as Eur. 7. 7. 1094 
éyb cor mapaBaddouar Opyvous, vie with 
thee in dirges: Andr. 290 mwapaBaddd- 
pevat, abs., ‘in rivalry.’ For the senti- 
ment cp. Plat. Crifo 49 B ovdé (det) aéu- 
koUpevov dpa dvradice, ws of modXol 
otovrat: Archil. fr. 67 év 8 érloraya 
péya, | Tov KaK@s we Spavra dewwots dvra- 
pelBerOat kakois. Pind. Pyth. 2. 83 pidrov 
eln pideiv | wort 8 éxOpov dir’ éxOpos éwv 
Noo Slav srobetcoua, | dN’ addoTeE 
matéwy ddots cKoNais. 

233 f. Spdvev with eromos (cp. on 
118), x8ovds with ddopyos, which adds 
force to &Oope; cp. O. Z. 430 ovK els 
BreOpov; od Odooor; od mad | dYoppos 
olkwv tTavd damootpadels dma; Eur. 
Hipp. 155 has vavBdras ris émXevoev | 
Kpnras éfopmuos, ‘from an anchorage 
in Crete,’ cp. éfopuetv to be (or go) out 
of port: but ddopuos belongs to apopyay 
(there is no dqopueiv), ‘rushing from’ 
(dgopunfets, schol.), i 

235 f. xpéos...mpocays (like K0dos, 
Tyuds, aitiay mpoodmrew), fix a debt or 
obligation on the city, z.e. make it liable 
to expiate a pollution. But xpéos=sim- 


ply ‘matter’ in O. 7. 155, n. 

237 aidddpoves: as ye have aldis for 
the Eumenides, so have adds for the sup- 
pliant. Cp. Dem. or. 37 § 59 ay éduy 
Tis dkovolov ovov...ueTa TadT’ aldéon- 
rat kal addy (with ref. to the kinsman of 
a slain man“ fardoning the involuntary 
slayer). GAN, ‘Nay,’ opening the ap- 
peal: cp. O. 7. 14. The second dAX 
in 241=‘at least.’ 

This whole pédos aro oxnvas of Anti- 
gone (237—253), with the tetrastichon of 
the Chorus (254—257), was rejected by 
some of the ancient critics, acc. to the 
schol. on L: ‘for they say it is better 
that Oed. should forthwzth address his 
justification to them.’ But, as the schol. 
rightly adds, it is natural and graceful 
that an appeal to pity (éAeewodoyia),— 
which the daughter makes,-—should pre- 
cede the father’s appeal to reason (70 
dtxacoNoytKdv). 
marks that Didymus (circ. 30 B.C.) had 
not obelized any part of the passage. 
This is important, as making it most im- 
probable that the a@éryovs rested on the 
absence of these verses from the, older 
Alexandrian copies. Though the text is 
doubtful in some points, the internal 
evidence cannot be said to afford any 
good ground for suspicion. 

238 yepaov...éuov: the text of this 
verse is doubtful, and there is no strophic 
test, but it seems most likely that dd\aov 
was an interpolation: see crit. n. 


The schol. further re- ~ 
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76v8 eHOv ovk averhat, epywv 


aKOvTOV ditovres avedy, 


240 


aiNN’ ewe Tay pehéav, | LKETEVOLED, 


ra fevou, oixretpal), a. 


Tar pos vrrép trovpov poovovt dvropau, 
GVTOpaL | ovK ahaots Tpooopapeva 


Oppo oOoV Oppacw, ws Tus ap atparos 


245 


Uperepou | mpopaveioa, TOV dO tov 


aidovs KUpoa. 
keipela Thdpoves. ah’ 


TaV dddKnrov xapw. 


TOs o O TL OL pihov EK ole aVTOPAL, 


ev Vp yap os dep 
ire, vevoare 


250° 


7 TéKvov 0 Aéxos n xpéos H Oeds. 


ov yap ious a av dO pav 
dots av, et Deos ayor, 
expuyetv Svvaito. 


éuov) for marépa | révd’ éudv.—épywv has been made from épyor in L. 


pad’ MSS.: oixrica#’ Brunck, 


Wecklein: rod tAduwovos Hense: 


243 tov povou L, A, and most-of the Mss.: 
(without povou), a conjecture of Triclinius, is in ea B, and others. 
tous’ d@dlov Mekler. 


Bporav 


242 oixtei- 
TOULOD 
Tous éuod 
244 ovtxdda | ofs was 


written by the rst hand in L, which often thus disregards the division between words 


(Introd. p. xlvi). 


A later*hand in L, wishing to change this into ov kanots (a 


wretched conjecture found in the Triclinian MsS.), deleted the letters Xa, and the. 


breathing on a, and added X before ofo in the next verse. 


(Dindorf says, ‘dois a 


240 dkévrwv, epithet of the agent, 
instead of that proper to the act (axov- 
alwyv): 977: O. T. 1229 Kaka éxdvTa KovK 
dxovra. Cp. 74, 267. dlovres av8dy, 
‘perceiving,’ z.e. ‘being aware of,’ ‘hav- 
ing heard,’ the report of his involuntary 
deeds. Cp. 792 x\iw: Thuc. 6. 20 as 
éyaw dxon aicAdvowat.—Not: (1) ‘on 
hearing (from him) the mention of his 
deeds’—as implied in his name: nor (2) 
‘on hearing his first utterance,’ as if 
axdvt. épywv could be caus. gen. with 
ovK avérhare. 

241 GAN, ‘at least,’ cp. 1276: fr. 24 
kay ado pndév, dd\AG TobKelvns Kapa. 

243 Hermann’s rotpod pévov (for the 
Ms. Tob uovov) is metrically right, but 
povov can hardly be sound. It must 
mean (1) ‘for my father alone’ (and not 
for my own sake): not (2) ‘lonely, as he 
is’: nor (3) ‘for my owz father’ (Camp- 
bell’s view, which I do not comprehend). 
TOYMONOY may have come from TOT- 
AA@AIOY (Mekler), but tov dO\cov in 246 
is against this (see, however, on 554). 


Perhaps Tod8’ dppdpov. 

244 ovx ddAaois, as his are. 

Tporopepéva: for the midd. cp. Z/. 
1059 écopwmevor. The midd. of the sim- 
ple épdw is poet. only (Azz. 594): but 
the midd. of zpoopdw and repropdw occurs 
in Attic prose. 

245 ds tis x.7.d.: as if I were a 
young kinswoman of your own, appealing 
to you, the eldest of my house, for protec- 
tion. The words are hardly so strong as 
‘like daughter to father’; and though oév 
is addressed to the coryphaeus (cp. on 
175), this sense would be less fitting. 
So Creon imagines his niece Antigone 
appealing to the sacred ties of kinship 
(Anz. 487 Znvos épxelov; 658 épupvelrw 
Ala | Evvaxuor). 

247 f. &v Sppe kelyeba, ‘weare situated : 
(ot, ‘prostrate’) ‘in your power’: év v., 
penes Vos, CP. 392, 422, 1443, O. T. 314 
(n ), Dem. De Cor. § 193 év yap T@ dew 
ToUTO TO Tédos HY, OUK év éuol. The epic 
forms dupes (nom.), Jue (dat.), Bupe (acc.), 
freq.in Hom., belonged esp. to the Lesbian 
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with mine aged father—knowing, as ye do, the rumour of his 
unpurposed deeds,—pity, at least, my hapless self, I implore 
you, who supplicate you for my sire alone—supplicate you 
with eyes that can still look on your own, even as though 
I were sprung from your own blood, that the sufferer may find 
compassion. 

On you, as on a god, we depend in our misery. Nay, hear 
us! grant the boon for which we scarce dare hope! By every- 
thing sprung from you that ye hold dear, I implore you, yea, 
by child—by wife, or treasure, or god! Look well, and thou 
wilt not find the mortal who, if a god should lead him on, could 
escape. 

m. recentissima’: but this is true only of the \:)—u7 is added before rpocopw- 
pwéva by B and Vat. 247 Kipoa MSS.: Kipoat Herm.—iu yap Mss., Campbell: 
buy y Heath: duiv Brunck, Herm., Elms., Dind.: dum yap Bergk, Nauck, 
Wecklein: tyly saws Paley. 250 éx céOe] &adev B, Vat.: olkofev, Elmsley’s 
conjecture, is adopted by Wecklein. 251 7 réxvoy] 7 réxvov L.—oyos MSS.: 
Aéxos Reiske, and most edd. 252 dy dOpay (.e. avabpwv) L: dv dOpay A, 
with the other Mss.: dv dva@pav Campbell.—fporay mss.: Bpordy Triclinius, which 
most edd. adopt. Hermann and Dindorf, reading Bpordy, think that a dactyl 


which once followed it has been lost: while Wecklein supplies dray after it. 
J. H. H. Schmidt retains Bporay, holding that it suits the metre (Metr. Anal. 


p- Ixvii.); nor does he suppose that anything has been lost. 253 dyo 
L, A, with most Mss.: dye B, Vat.: dye vy Triclinius (T, Farn.): dyo y’ 


Aeolic: the acc. occurs in Aesch. Zz. 
620 BovdAy mipatvoxw 8 Uup’ émiorécOa 
matpés: Soph. Ant. 846 Evumdprupas vup’? 
émiuxT@mar. év div ydp (MsS.) is unme- 
trical: and if ydp is omitted, tpiv still 
mars the metre, which requires a dactyl. 
ke(peda, of a critical situation, as 77. 82 
év ovv powy Tobe Ketwev, Téxvor, | ovK et 
EvvépEwv ; (when his fate is thus trembling 
in the balance). Cp. 1510. 

248 f. vedoate with acc. of the boon, as 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 445, Eur. Alc. 978 Levs 
& re veUon (more oft. ém- or Karavevetv). 
Tav adox. x., the unlooked-for grace, z.e. 
for which, after your stern words (226), 
we can scarcely dare to hope,—but which 
for that very reason, will be the more 
gracious. Eur. Med. 1417 Kal Ta 60- 
Knbévr’ ovx éredécOn, | Tav & adoKyTwv 
mépov evpe Beds. 

250 mpés o: in supplications the 
poets oft. insert the enclitic oe between 
mpos and the gen. of that by which one 
adjures: 1333: 77. 436 pum, mpds ce Tod 
kar’ dxpov K.7..: Ph. 468 mpds viv ce 
marpos, mpbs Te nTpos, © TéKvov, | mpos 7 


el rh cou Kat’ olxdv éore mpoo@irés, | ixerns . 


ixvodua. é« oé€0ev could go with ¢vro- 
po only if mpés o” were pds 7’ or mpds 
8’ and even then would be harsh. Join, 
then, 8 ti cot didov ex oéev, ‘ what- 


eclk 


ever, sprung from thyself, is dear to 
thee’; the next words repeat this thought, 
and add to it: ‘yea, dy chtld—or wife, 
or possession, or god.’ Cp. 530 é& éuod. 
ék oé8ev could not mean simply, ‘on 
thy part,’ as=‘in thy home.’ Against 
Elmsley’s tempting otko@ey (cp. Eur. 
Med. 506 rots oixobev piros) it may be 
remarked that the alliteration mpds co”... 
wo.—ék oé0ev seems intentional (cp. O. 7. 
370 0. ). 

251 7 xpéos 7 Geds: a designed asson- 
ance (mapouolwos): cp. Isocr. or. 5 
§ 134 Kal Thy dyunv Kal THY pHnunr: 
or. 4 § 45 dya@vas...uh wovov Taxous Kal 
pdpns adda Kal Noyou Kal yvaeuns. xpéos 
here=xpjua, ‘thing,’ any cherished pos- 
session (cp. J/. 23. 618 kal co rovro, 
yépov, KetunrAcovy éorw), rather than 
‘business,’ ‘office.’ 

252 d0pav, if thou look closely. 
Plat. Rep. 577 C Thy bmowrTnTa avauiurn- 
oKduevos THs TE TOAEWS Kal TOD dvdpos otrw 
cab’ Exacrov év méper dOpay ra mad- 
nuara éxarépou éye. 

253 dyot, z.c. draw on to evil: Anz. 
623 drwy ppévas | Peds dyer mpds arav. 
Oedipus was led on to his unwitting deeds 
by a god. Cp. fr. 615 0v6’ ay els piryor | 
Bporwv 100’, @ kal Leds epopunoy Kakd: 
so, too, Z/. 696. 
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XO. ddX’ toOs, téxvov Oidirov, oé 7 e& ixov 
oixripopev Kal TOvde TUmpopas Yapw’ 
7a 8 é&k Oedv tpemovtes ov cbvomer av 
dovev Tépa TAY TPOS TE VUV Elpypevwn. 


255 


Ol. ré Syra Sdéys 7 Th KANddvos Kahyjs 
parnv peotvons apéeynpa yiyverar, 

et tas y “AOnvas daci JeooeBeotaras 
civat, povas S€ Tov Kakovpevoy Eévov 
o@lew olas Te Kal pdvas apKew EXEL ; 
Kdpouye Tou TavT eaTiv; olrwes Bdbpwv 
éx TaVOE po eEdpavtes eit €avvere, 
Svopwa povov Seicavres: ov yap Sy 76 Ye 


260 


265 


Aldus: dyo. vw Elmsley.—éxgvyeiv Mss. (except that Vat. has gvyais): ’xpuyetv 
Herm.: gvyetv Dind., Wunder, Blaydes, Campbell. 255 rovée] o from 
@ in L. 257 The words mpos cé have been suspected. Nauck formerly 
proposed guwveiv répa re Tay Td viv elpnud&wv: Hense, purely wépa trav mpocber 
ekecpnuevuv: Mekler, puveiv wépa tav mpocbe viv 7’ eipnucver. 260 ras y’] 
ras 7 L, A, with most Mss. (and so Aldus). as (without 7’) Triclinius (T, 
B, etc.), which Wecklein approves, believing that 7’ and like words were often added 


254-667 First éreddiov. Oedipus 
appeals to the Chorus, who resolve that 
Theseus shall decide (295). Ismene ar- 
rives from Thebes (324), with news of 
the war between her two brothers, and 
presently goes to perform the prescribed 
rites in the grove of the Eumenides (509). 
After a koumos (510—548) between Oedi- 
pus and the Chorus, Theseus enters, and 
assures Oedipus of protection. 

256 ta 8’ & OYedy, euphemistic: cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 373 00 yap TO wédXov Ex 
Oewyv jrloraro. For ek cp. also PA, 1316 
ras...€x Oewy | téxas: Eur. Phoen. 1763 
ras ék Oewv dvdykas. Similarly 7. A. 
1610 Ta Tw@y Oewy (=their dispensations). 

257 For tav as ist syll. of 3rd foot 
cp. Ant. g5 ad’ éa we kal rhv €& euod 
dvoBovNlav. 

259 feovons, when it flows away, pe- 
rishes, patyv, ‘vainly,’ without result: 
z.é. issues in no corresponding deeds. 77. 
608 pet ray déndov: ZZ. 1000 (our fortune) 
dmoppet xaml undév épxerar: Az. 1267 xdpus 
Ouappet. Cp. Lat. futzlis, fluere (Cic. Fin. 
2. 32. 106 flurt voluptas corporis et prima 
guaegue avolat). For parnv cp. Aesch. 
Ch. 845 Noyou| ...0vnokovres udrnv. (Not, 
‘when the fame zs current without good 
ground.’) 

260 e with ind. act (siguidem adi- 
cunt) introduces the actual case which has 


suggested the general question, rl djra 
k.7.d.: cp. Al. 823 mot more xepavyol 
Aus, 7) 10d paébwy |"Adzos, ef Tar’ edo- 
puvres | kptrrovow exndor; ye oft. follows 
el (and elzrep) in such cases, but here is 
better taken with tds: it slightly empha- 
sises the name of Athens. 

QeooeBeordtas. Athens is pre-emi- 
nently (1) religious, (2) compassionate 
towards the oppressed. Paus. 1. 17. 1 
"AOnvalos 6€ &v TH aryopa Kal dda éorly 
ovx és draytas érrionua kal EXéov Buds, 
@ padiora Oewy és avOpwimwov Blov xal 
feTaBoras mpayudTwy TL WHEeAtMOS, MOVOL 
Timas EXAAvwy veuovow APnvator. Tov- 
ros 6¢ ov Ta és hitavOpwrlav pdvov 
KabéornKkev, GAG Kal és Deods evoeBod- 
gv dd\dAwv whéov? Kal Aidods cdlct Bwpos 
éote kat Onuns kal “Opufs. 

261 pédvas, not strictly ‘alone,’ but 
‘more than all others’: cp. O. 7. 299 n. 

TOV Kakovpevov Eévov. The two stand- 
ard instances were subsequent, in myth- 
ical date, to the time of Oedipus. (1) 
Theseus, at the prayer of Adrastus king 
of Argos, compels Creon and his The- 
bans to permit the burial of the Argive 
warriors who had fallen in the war of 
Eteocles and Polynices. This is the sub- 
ject of the Supplices of Eur., which con- 
tinues the story of the Aztigone and the 
Phoenissae. (2) Demophon, the son of 


— 
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CH. Nay, be thou sure, daughter of Oedipus, we pity thee 

_and him alike for your fortune ; but, dreading the judgment of 

the gods, we could not say aught beyond what hath now been 
said to thee. 


OE. What good comes, then, of repute or fair fame, if it . 
ends in idle breath; seeing that Athens, as men say, has the 
perfect fear of Heaven, and the power, above all cities, to shelter 
the vexed stranger, and the power, above all, to succour him ? 

And where find I these things, when, after making 
me rise up from these rocky seats, ye then drive me from 
the land, afraid of my name alone? Not, surely, afraid of 


in error by the scribe of L (Avs Soph. em. p. 27: cp. n. above on v. 51). tds ¥’ 
is read by the Roman editor of the scholia, by Brunck, and by most edd.: see 
comment. tdod’ Hartung; this had occurred to Elmsley also, but he preferred rds 7’. 


2683 kdpovye rod] Kduoryé mov L. 


Theseus, protects the children of Hercules 
against the Argive Eurystheus. This is 
the subject of the Heracleidae of Eur. 

These two examples are cited in Her. 
g. 27; in the spurious éwirdguos ascribed 
to Lysias (or. 2 §§ 4—16); and in that 
ascribed to Demosthenes (or. 60 §§ 7—8). 
Isocrates quotes them in the Panegyricus, 
as showing how the Athenians dveréXecay 
Tv WO Koy wapexovTes Kal Tois ddi- 
Koupevas del Twyv “EAAjvwr éeraptvovcay 
(§ 52); also in his Zncomium Helenae § 31; 
and again in his Panathenaicus, where he 
remarks that Tragedy has made them fa- 
miliar to all (§ 168 rls ovK dxnKoe TGv Tpa- 
ywdodidackddwy Acoyvalos;). They figure, 
too, in the Platonic Menexenus, with the 
comment that Athens might justly be ac- 
cused of too great compassion, and too 
much zeal for ‘the weaker cause’: ws del 
Mav. pirocxripuwy ert Kal rod Hrrovos 
Geparls, 244 E. Cp. Her. 8. 142 aiel cal 
76 wadae paiverOe moddovs EAevPepwoayTes 
dvOpmmwy. Andocides or. 3 § 28 rods 
kpelrrous pidous adiévres del rods HTTOUS 
aipovpela. 

262 cwtew, to give him a safe refuge: 
dpxetv, to come to his rescue (Z/. 322 
écOdds, war apxeiv pidous), if anyone seeks 
to take him thence by force. otas Te, sc. 
elvat, here synonymous with éxew. After 
ods Te this ellipse of ecu is frequent. 

263 Kdpovye od. The thought of the 
whole passage is,—ri dda wdrny péovoa 
Operel, eb ras ’AOjvas paci (uev) Oeoo. 
elvat, ehot 8& radra wndauod éorw; Instead, 
however, of a clause éuol 6¢...«.7.., thus 
depending on ¢t, a new sentence is opened 


by the direct question,—Kal éuouye mot 
TAUTA EWTiy ; 

Kal, prefixed to interrogative words (as 
mov, 1ws, motos, tls), makes the query an 
indignant comment on a preceding state- 
ment: Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 232 kal 
tls, @& dvdpes AOnvator, rob’ ide 7d mapd- 
Sevyya Sikavoy adrov mapacyeiv ebedjoe ; 

ottives, causal, as if rap’ duty had pre- 
ceded: hence=érrel duets. Cp. 427, 866. 
Thuc. 4. 26 d@uulav re wrelornv 0 xpdvos 
mapetxe mapa NoOyov emvyryvdpmevos, ods 
(=6re avrods) @ovro juepwv ddb-ywy éxro- 
uopkyjoev, sence they had thought to re- 
duce them in a few days. 1. 68 viv 6é zh 
det waxpynyopely, bv (=érel Hud) rods wey 
SedovAwuevous Opare...; 6. 68 modAyn pmev 
mapavécer...Th de? xppobat, ot mdpecuey 
éml Tov avrov dywva; Ar. Mub. 1225 
inmov ; ovK dxovere; | Ov (=Odru Eue) mavTes 
duets lore pucodvd immny. Az. 457 Th 
xp Spav; sotis eudavas Oeots | éxOal- 
powar, Cp. O. 7. 1228n. 

264 As 276 shows, édpavres refers 
to his first seat, 7 the grove. They had 
induced him to leave that seat (174 ff.), 
on a pledge that no one should remove 
him from the resting-place outside of the 
grove. Yet now they command him to 
quit Attica (€Aatvere: 226 efw...Balvere 
xwpas). tad8e Bdbpa denote, generally, 
the seats afforded by the natural rock in 
or near the grove: here he is thinking 
specially of the BaOpov doxémapyoy (101) 
within its precincts. 

265 ov ydp 51 76 ye: seeon rio. The 
art. T6, followed only by ye at the end of 
the v., with its noun owya in the next v., 


4—2 
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cop ovdé Tapya Tap’ eet Td y épya Lov 
menov0dr ott paddov 7 SeSpaxora, 

el go. TA pyTpos Kal TmaTpos Xpeln heyew, 
Gv ovver’ éexpoBel pe TovT eyo Karas 


e€ouoa. 


4 a. 2 A \ , 
KaiTOL TAS eyw KaKos pvoV, 


270 


5 Dy pev avTeo boT €l ppovav 
daTis Tabav pev avTédpwv, woT p 
aD , a 
empagaov, ov0 av Od eyvyvopyy KaKos ; 
Y 3 € 
yov 8 ovdev eldas ikéunyv Ww’ LKouny, 


€ 49 


> / 
vp av 8 eracyxor, €iddtov amwddupnv. 


a n econ , 
av@ av ixvodpa pos Oedv vas, E€vou, 


275 


oTep pe KaverTHoal, ade odaare, 

Kal pn Oeods Tys@vTes €lta TOUS Geods 

+poipais+ mrociobe pyndapas: nycto Fe dé : 

Bdérew pev avtovs mpos Tov evoeBn Bporar, 
Brérewv S€ mpos Tovs SvoceBels, duynv Sé Tov 280 
pyto yevérbar pwtds avociov Bpotar. 


266 rd y’] 740 A, R. 
the other Mss., but with 7, not 72. 
Blaydes. 
Farn. 


268 xpei’ 7 L (ec is in an erasure; perh. it was 7). So 
xpeln Heath. 
278 polpas L, A, with most MSS.: poipas F, R®: potpay T, B, Vat., 
The first corrector of L has placed in the margin a sign meaning (7re1, or 


269 oivex’| elvex’ B, Vat., 


cp. Ant. 67 7d yap | ...mpacoev, 2b, 78 7d 
dé | ...dpav. 

266—270 émel...tGoid8a. I am ‘a 
man more sinned against than sinning’ 
(Lear 3. 2. 60),—as would appear, could 
I unfold to you my relations with my 
parents (td pytpos kal ratpds), 07 account 
of which relations (the parricide and the 
incest—dy neuter) yedread me. Of that I 
am sure. (For those relations began with 
their casting out their new-born son to 
perish. That first wrong.led to the rest: 
hence it was that I knew not the face of 
my assailant in the pass, or of my bride 
at Thebes.) 

267 emov0ér’...8eSpaxdta. The 
agent’s activities (rd pya pov) here stand 
for the agent himself; and so, instead of rots 
pyous memovds elu (cp. 873), we have 7a 
épya pou memovObr’ eori. (Cp. 74, 1604.) 
O. T. 1214 yauos Texvav Kal Texvodmevos 
=one in which ¢he son has become ‘the 
spouse. So a particular activity of a per- 
son’s mind is sometimes expressed by the 
active participle (neut.) of a verb to which 
the person himself would properly be 
subject: 7d BovAdpevoy, 7d dpyrfouevoy Tis 
yvouns (Thuc. I. 90, 2. 59): Td dedids, 7d 
Oapcody avrod (1. 36). 


270—274 ‘Ye shrink from me as 
from a guilty man. And yet (kalrov),— 
evil as were my acts (in themselves),— 
how have I shown an evil disposition 
(pvowv), or incurred moral guilt? Before 
I struck my father, he had struck me 
(wafav avréSpwy: see O. 7. 809). Even 
if I had been aware (ppov@v) who he 
was, I might plead this in my defence: 
but, in fact, I did zof know. Nor did I 
recognise my mother. TJhey, on the 
other hand, had deliberately tried to kill 
their babe.’—Note that the clause dor’ 
el bpovev...Kaxds, which could not apply 
to the incest, limits the reference of avré- 
Spwv to the parricide; while txopny (273) 
refers to doth stains. 

271 He has two distinct pleas, (1) 
provocation, and (2) ignorance. These 
could have been expressed by dvréSpev 
(1) maSev pév, (2) eldds 8 ovdé. But (2) 
is forestalled by the thought that, if he 
had known, (1) would have excused him. 
This Aypothes?s is then contrasted with 
the fact (273); and the fact on his side 
is next contrasted with the fact on the 
other (274). Hence addy pév has no 
clause really answering to it; for voy 8 
answers to eb dpovev, and bd’ dy 8’ to 
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my person or of mine acts; since mine acts, at least, have been 
in suffering rather than doing—were it seemly that I should 

_ tell you the story of my mother or my sire, by reason whereof 
ye dread me—that know I full well. 

And yet in ature how was I evil? I, who was but requiting 
a wrong, so that, had I been acting with knowledge, even then 
I could not be accounted wicked; but, as it was, all unknow- 
ing went I—whither I went—while they who wronged me know- 
ingly sought my ruin. 

Wherefore, strangers, I beseech you by the gods, even as ye 
made me leave my seat, so protect me, and do not, while ye 
honour the gods, refuse to give those gods their due; but rather 
deem that they look on the god-fearing among men, and on 
the godless, and that never yet hath escape been found for an 
impious mortal on the earth. 


$4rjpa,—showing that he felt the difficulty, but knew no remedy. ovetoGe (L), roetade, 
or moteieGat, is in all MSS. : so, too, is wydapds. 279 Bporwr] Bpordy Triclinius. 
281 dvociov Bporwy] avociov. rad’ ody Dindorf. Cp. on 282. For Bporéy Wecklein 


ovdtv elSds. The impf. (dvréSpwv) ex- 
presses the sz¢wation (‘I was retaliating’): 
the aor. (273), an act accomplished at a 
definite moment. 

273 ixdpnyv tv’ ikéunv: cp. 336, 9743 
O. T. 1376 (n.) BrXacrobc’ Srws €BdacTe. 

274 id dv 8 'racxoy (i7d To'Twv) 
eddtev (predicate) dwAAtpny, impf. of 
attempted act, cp. O. T. 1454 of pw’ dmwh- 
irnv. %racxov: when the iron pin was 
driven through the babe’s feet and he was 
exposed on Cithaeron, O. 7: 718. 

276 aomep pe kavertTHO.: as ye caused 
me to leave my seat in the grove, so give 
me the safety which ye then promised: 
see on 264: for kal, on 53. For dw- 
ordavat, of causing ixéra: to leave sanc- 
tuary, cp. Thuc. I. 126 (Cylon and his 
adherents) ka@ifovow éml Tov Bwudr ixérar 
Tov év TH Gkpoméve. dvaoricavTes d€ 
atrovs of Trav ’AOnvalwy émcreTpaumuévot,... 
ed’ @ pndev Kakov Toujrovow, amaryaryovTes 
améxrewav. 

277 Qcovs...tovs 0.: the art. with the 
repeated word, as 5, Ph. 992 Oeovs mpo- 
Telvww Tovs Deods Weudeis TiOns. 

278 polpats moetoGe could not stand 
for év jolpars movetode, The prep. év is 
indispensable. See the discussion of this 
passage in the Appendix. : The gentlest 
remedy would be polpas (as gen. sing), 
which two Mss. have. As év ovdevl Adyw 
qoveto bac (Her. 3. 50) and év ovdemd polpa 
dyew (2. 172) are parallel phrases, so ov- 


devds Adyou Trove?aPat (1. 33) might suggest 
ovdemas wolpas movetcOa. For the two 
negatives cp. E/. 336 kal wh doxew pév 
Spav re myualvew dé wh, and mot to seem 
active yet do zo harm. It is hollow, Oed. 
says, to insist so strictly on the sanctity 
of a grove (Aeovs TYuavres), and then to 
refuse the gods their motpa, their due tri- 
bute of practical piety. You treat the 
gods as if they were not, when at their 
shrines you do dvdcva épya (283) by vio- 
lating your pledge to a suppliant.— 
aroeta 9c, Numerous Attic inscriptions of 
the 5th and 4th cent. B.c. show that in 
this verb t was regularly omitted before 
et or 9 (moet, mojoes), though never before 
ov, ot, Or w (€rolouv, otoly, mov: Meis- 
terhans, p. 27). L generally, but not 
always, omits the « before e or 7 if the 
syll. is short. Forms from mo, with 
the rst syll. short, occur below in 459, 
584, 652, 1018, 1033, 1037, 1144. In 
584 and 652, as here, L keeps the ¢: in 
the other five places it omits it. In 1517, 


‘where the quantity is different, L has 


Toe. 

280f. The place of Tov before dwrds 
(cp. Az. 29 kat pol ris dr7Hp, Ph. 519 wi 
viv pév Tis edvxephs mapys) would be less 
awkward if vyjv and pire changed 
places: but the latter is reserved for the 
emphatic place at the beginning of the 
verse. 

281 py, not ol7w, because of the 
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Ew ols od py Kddumre Tas eddaipovas 
c lal 

épyous "AOjvas avootous varnperwr, 
c > /, 

ad domep ehaBes Tov ixérny Exeyyvor, 


pvov pe Kkaxpvacce’ pnde pov Kapa 


285 


/ 
TO SugmpoToTTOV ElaopaV aTYLdons. 


Ko yap tepos evoePBns 
¥ > n 


nw 
oVnNoW ACTOS Toco E 


Te Kal Pépwv 
oTav 


> 4 4 
& 0 Kvpwos 


A Sia em 2 yee ¢ , 
TApHy TLS, eae be OOTLS ECOTLY IYVELWV, 


ei ae ph ee , . \ 52 
TOT ELOAKOVWY TAVT ETMLOTYNOEL’ TH OE 


290 


petaéd TovTov pndapas yiyvou KaKos. 


XO. 


a s * s, > 6 v4 
TapBew ev, @ YER: Mas UPN LATA 


4 9 > > 4 ~ / b 
ov' oyouor ya, 
TOAAW OT avayKyn TaTO o y yap 


Fay, 
ouK WVOMLQACTAL 


Bpaxéou tovs dé rhode ys 


>” > a a? § 56 
QAVQAKTAS apkKel TAVUTA pot LELOEVAL. 


295 


A a , 
Ol. kai rod ’of 6 Kpaivwr tHade THS Kwpas, E€vor; 
lal n~ \ 
XO. watp@ov aotu yns exer’ Koes S€ vw 


writes Jew. 
Svompbcomroy] Svompoowmov B, Vat. 


282 iv ols od] Evvels ob Dindorf: E’yveve Nauck. 
288 3& after dray.is omitted by A, B, R, 


imperat. ryetoe (278). After verbs of 
thinking, the negative with the inf. is 
ordinarily od (Plat. Prot. 317 A tryotuae 
yap avrovs ob Te duampdéac Aa) : though py 
is used in asseveration (as with duvup), 
and sometimes in strong expressions of 
personal conviction: O. Z. 1455 olda 
pre ww av vooov | unr’ ddXo Tépoac under, 
where seen. Thuc. 6. 102 ad fiz. voul- 
cavres i) av...tkavol yevécOat (and id. 4. 
18): Xen. Cy. 7. 5. 59 évdutoe dé wh av 
yevéOar wore morév, dards...BpoTav, 
no wight among mortals, no one in the 
world. We must not cite Az. 1358 
Towolde wévTor Pires Ewmdnktor Bporay, 
since Bporots is a v./.; but Bporay can be 
defended by the Homeric phrases (quoted 
by Schneidewin) Od. 17. 587 od ydp mod 
Twes We KaTabvyTav dvOpmrwy | avépes 
UBplfovres: 23. 187 avdpay 8 ot Kév Tis Cwds 
Bporés. 

282 fdv ols, ody rots Geots (schol.), 
‘with whose help,’ since the gods strength- 
en men to refrain from evil, as well as to 
do good. a) kaAvmre, as with a veil (xd- 
Aupa) of dishonour cast over her bright 
fame: cp. //. 17. 591 Tov 8 dxeos vepédn 
éxddupe perawva. Thuc. 7. 69 dévdv...ras 
TOT pPLKaS ciperds, cy émipavels Hoav oi ™ po- 
yovor, wn adavigew. Plut. Cor. 31 juav- 


pwuevos TH d6éy. Tas evSalpovas: Her. 
8. 111 Aéyorres ws KaTa Nbyor joay apa 
ai A@jvat weyddar Te Kal evdaluoves. 

284 Aafes, since Oed. put himself 
into their hands when he left sanctu- 
ary (174f.). Tév tkérny, cp. 44, 487. 
éxéyyvov, having received your éyyvn, 
pledge, that I should not be wronged 
(176). Elsewhere éxéyy. = ‘having a 
good éyyin to give,’ trustworthy (like de- 
péyyvos); Eur. Med. 388 yiv dovdov kal 
dduous exeyyvous (=mvpyos dopadrs 70, 
389). But Oed. could call himself éyéy- 
‘yvos in zhzs sense only as coming with 
credentials from Apollo; and that is not 
the point here. Cp. Her. 5. 71 dmoract 
(rods ixéras)...of mpurdves, ... breyytous 
wAnv Oavdrov, under a pledge that they 
should stand their trial, but not suffer 
death. 

285 éxdidacee, till I am out of peril: 
only here, and twice in Eur. as=‘to 
watch well’ (Or. 1259, Jon 741). 

286 Svompdcorroy, since the sight- 
less orbs bore traces of his dreadful act 
(0. Z. 1268): cp. 577. Continue pe with 
ATiLao-Ys. 

287 f. iepds, as now formally the 
ixérns of the Eumenides (44): evoreBys, 
since he has come thither kar’ duds ras 
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With the help of those gods, spare to cloud the bright. fame 
of Athens by ministering to unholy deeds; but, as ye have re- 
_ ceived the suppliant under your pledge, rescue me and guard me 
to the end; nor scorn me when ye look on this face unlovely to 
behold: for I have come to you as one sacred, and pious, and 
fraught with comfort for this people. But when the master is 
come, whosoever he be that is your chief, then shall ye hear and 
know all; meanwhile in no wise show yourself false. 
Cu. The thoughts urged on thy part, old man, must needs 
move awe; they have been set forth in words not light; but 
I am content that the rulers of our country should judge in this 


cause. 


Or. And where, strangers, is the lord of this realm ? 
Cu. He is at the city of his father in our land; and the mes- 


Aldus. 
tho L, F, R, R2: rade Vat. 


Triclinius wrote Jéray dé, deleting 6. 


*Amd\Awvos (102). dépwv | dvnow: the 
first hint, to the Chorus, of the xépdy men- 
tioned in the prayer which only his daugh- 
ter witnessed (g2). Cp. 72. 

288 f. 6 kiptos...ris: the master— 
whoever he be. O. 7. 107 rovs avroévtas 
...Tympev Twas the murderers—whoever 
they be. Plat. Lege. 716 A 6 meév evda- 
pmovncew péAKwy...0 5€ Tis eEapOels K.T.X. 
The art. implies that the person exists ; 
the indef. pron., that his name is un- 
known. ‘ 

290f. td St peratd Tovrov, in the 
space between (the present time) and that 
event (sc. To0 mwapetyar airdv): Ta as in 
Ta viv, TO avtixa, TO Ex To0de, etc. Dem. 
De Cor. § 26 rov wera’ xpévov...7wv Spxwr, 
the interval between (that time, and) the 
oaths: Ar. Av. 187 év wéow...arjp é€oTt yijs, 
between (heaven and) earth: Ach. 433 
dvwbev Trav Ovecreluv paxwy, | meratd 
tav *Ivots, between (them and) Ino’s. 

293 td1o cov, coming from thee, 
urged on thy part: 77. 844 7a 0 an’ dd- 
AdOpov | -yrwuas pordv7’: Ant. 95 Thy éf 
€u0d duaBovdiav. ; 

294 aydpactar, ‘expressed’ (rather 
than ‘mentioned’): cp. Dem. De Cor. § 35 
ov yap Ta phuwata ras olkerdryTas py Be- 
Baoiv, uddra ceuves dvoudcwy (expressing 
himself in very stately language). Bpa- 
xéo, not ‘short,’ but ‘light,’ ‘trivial’: 
Thuc. 1. 78 BovAetecbe ofy Bpadéws ws ov 
mept Bpaxéwv. 

nee ba cians ze. Theseus: Aesch. 
Cho. 33 deororav Oavdrou. (Agamem- 
non’s death). Cp. 146, 814, 970. Stet- 


294 rijode A, with most Mss.: 


297 ocxords] moumds Wecklein. 


Sévar, here, ditudicare: usu.=dignoscere ; 
Plat. Phaedr. 262 A rhv dmodryta...Kal 
dvomovdryra axpiBds duevdéva. Cp. O. 7. 
394 dvemety (alvryua), to solve it. 

296 The éévos had spoken of Theseus 
as 6 Kar’ dotv Baoteds (67), but had not 
said where he then was. 

297 watpdov dotv ys, not for 7a- 
Tp@as ys dorv, but simply ‘his father’s 
city in the land’ (the gen. yijs as 45), ze. 
the city from which Aegeus (69) had 
swayed Attica. The poets can use sra- 
Tp@os as=mdrpios: but in the mouth of 
Oed. (O. 7. 1450) matp@ov dorv means 
the city of Laius, and in that of Ant. 
(Ant. 937) the city of Oedipus: on the 
other hand, 7a mdrpia...ddmara (O. TZ. 
1394), his ‘ancestral’ home. 

éxeu= ‘is in,’ cp. 37. Isocrates con- 
ceives the line of hereditary Attic kings 
as having been unbroken from Erich- 
thonius down to Theseus (Panath. § 126). 
The greatness of Athens as the centre 
of government was reputed to date from 
Theseus; but the royal] seat of his pre- 
decessors was supposed to have been a 
lesser Athens (the acropolis and the part 
south of it, Thuc. 2. 15), from which they 
swayed Attica while its communes were 
still independent (cmopddyy xal kara, Kiw- 
pas oixotoay, Isocr. Eucom. Helen. § 
35) 

walidebe refers to the quality in which 
the man of Colonus had presented himself 
to Oed. (35), and so helps him at once to 
know who is meant. The word can mean 
‘messenger’ only in the sense of ‘one 
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lal »” lal 
ds Kape Sedp’ ememipev ovxerar orehor. 
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\ nan lal lal > > \ 
Kal SoKxeire TOU Tuprov Tw EevTpoTHV 
4 ° > lol , 5 
 ppovtio e€ew, avtov wor ebew médas ; 
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\ / 

XO. kai Kép0’, dtay mep Tovvop’ aicOynrar To cov. 

/ > »” > c z “ A > No s 

@ TOUTO ToUTOS ayyeAoV 
Ol. tis & €o0 0 KELVG To TOUTO / ; 
XO. paxpa Kédevfos: tohha 8 eurdpav ern 
an lal ~ ~ EPA 
pret mravacbar, ToV eKEvos alwr, 


Oaipoe, Tapéora. 


\ \ 
TOAD yap, @ ie ai TO OV 
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> ‘ 
évopa SupKe. mdvtTas, wate Ket Bpadvs 
y , lal aA > > fe 4 
evder, KAVwv gov Sevp adi€erar Taxus. 
Y wn > c ~ 4 
OI. adn evruy7s tkowro TH F avtov ode 
€ lal , 
uot Tte> Tis yap é€aOdos ovy avT@ didros; 


> wn - . 
AN. @ Zed, ti A€Ew; wot dpevav ew, Tarep ; 


310 


298 éreuvev L (with 7 written over y), B, T, Vat., etc.: éreume A, F, L?, R. 
The aorist is preferred by Nauck, Hartung, Wecklein; the imperfect, by most of the 


other edd. 


éumévws 7’ Vat.: dmdvws (without 7’, and with rede for éAGety) Farn. 


B00 eew] Hiew Vat.—airdv wor] dmbvwo 7’ L, with most MSs. : 


The true 


reading is due to Porson, who saw that ur had been corrupted to +.—Blaydes 


sent to obtain news’; but we need not 
change it, as Wecklein does, to troprés. 

298 kape: seeon 53. emeprber is better 
here than éeumev, which could only mean, 
‘was our summoner,’ o7edov, to make 
him set forth, to fetch him: O. 7. 860 
méuwov Twa oTEhovrTa. 

299—807 Wecklein brackets these 
nine verses, thinking that they arose from 
a misunderstanding of 551—554. Theseus 
divined the ame of Oedipus from the 
description of his ferson ; but these vv. 
were inserted by one who thought it 
necessary to explain how Theseus knew 
thename. I hold the verses to be genuine. 
The éévos must have been sent to Athens 
by the Chorus before they came to the 
grove (117), and could not, therefore, 
know the name of Oedipus (first disclosed 
at 222). He could only tell Theseus that 
there was a blind stranger at Colonus, who 
hinted at his own power to confer benefits 
(72), and who looked noble (76). The- 
seus, on entering (551), at once greets 
Oedipus by name, though he had never 
seen him before (68). He had divined 
the identity through a knowledge of the 
history (§53)—7z.e. he started from Athens 
on the strength of what the févos could 
tell. And on the way to Colonus (adds 
Theseus) he has been made certain of the 
fact (554)—z.e. he had heard the name. 


Now, it was precisely for such certainty 
that the dramatist meant this passage to 
provide. He felt that otherwise there 
might have been too great improbability 
in the instant confidence of the recog- 
nition by Theseus. 

300 Join airéy with eSetv, not 
with éew: cp. O. 7. 6 ayw dtxardv ph 
map ayyédwv, Téxva, | dANwy axovew avTos 
0’ édjAvda. 

SOl kal Kdp0’: cp. 65. 

308 ff. Kédevdos: cp. 164. Some 
wayfarers, passing by Colonus towards 
Athens, may have heard the prolonged 
tumult of horror which greeted the name 
of Oedipus (222). As the distance to the 
city is more than a mile, there will be 
many chances for the news to be caught 
up from their lips, and carried to The- 
seus. 

304 travacba: cp. Cic. Rep. 1. 17 
speremus nostrum nomen volitare et vagari 
latissime. tov refers to try. diw and like 
verbs can take a gen. either of the erson, 
or (as 1187) of the ¢hizg, heard: though 
the latter is more often in the acc. (as 
240). 

305 Odpoe, m.: the same words (in 
another context) 726. odd, with strong 
rumour: O. 7. 786 toelpre yap mond. 
Aeschin. or. 1 § 166 modvs pev yap 6 
Pikimmos éorac (we shall hear a great 
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senger who sent us hither hath gone to fetch him. 
_Or. Think ye that he will have any regard or care for the 
blind man, so as to come hither himself? : 

Cu. Yea, surely, so soon as he learns thy name. 

OE. ‘Who is there to bring him that message? 

Cu. The way is long, and many rumours from wayfarers 
are wont to go abroad; when he hears them, he will soon be 
with us, fear not. For thy name, old man, hath been mightily 
_noised through all lands; so that, even if he is taking his ease, 
and slow to move, when he hears of ¢hee he will arrive with 


speed. 


OE. Well, may he come with a blessing to his own city, as 
to me!— What good man is not his own friend ? 
AN. O Zeus! what shall I say, what shall I think, my 


father ? 


changes adrév to keivor. 


302 ris 6] 0 is omitted by L, F. 


307 cida 


MSS.: omeddee Van Eldik, Schneidewin: épmec Brunck, Herm., Wunder, Hartung: 


TadN’ 7 Reiske: ype Dindorf; ov de¢ Mekler. 
309 écANbs] @c@ ds Nauck, Wecklein. 


etc. 


308 tH 7 aitod L, B, F, 


deal of him), dvaucxOnoerar 6 Kal Td Tod 
matdds dvoua ’ANeEdydpov. 

306 f. kel Boadds e¥Sa, even if he is 
reposing (from affairs), and is unwilling 
to move. ev8w, in the fig. sense (O. 7. 
65), is more often ‘said of things (as etdee 
méyTos, etc., cp. 621) than of men: but 
kafevdw, at least, was often thus used: 
Plut. Pomp. 15 dpa wévror cor wh kadevdew 
GANG Mpocéxew Tots tpdyuacw. The con- 
jectures ome and ome’Se. (the latter 
referring, not happily, to oredde Bpadéws) 
both suppose that Theseus lingers by the 
way. But, if he started, he would scarcely 
loiter. Bpadtis here=indisposed to exer- 
tion (as Bpadvs is joined with wadaxéds in 
Plat. Polit. 307 A, and Bpad’rns with jov- 
xeérns in Charm. 160 B). 

307 KA\vov cod (gen. of connection), 
hearing adout thee, £7. 317 Tod Kacvyr7- 
tov rt dys; Ph. 439 avatiov pev pwrods 
éfepjoouar: Od. 11. 174 elmé O€ poe 
martpos Te kal vidos. Cp. 355. 

809 tis ydp érOAds. Oedipus has 
hinted to the Chorus that he brings évn7ow 
dorots Totcde, but has reserved all expla- 
nation of his meaning until Theseus shall 
arrive (288). His exclamation here again 
touches on his secret; but, instead of 
interpreting evrvx7s, he turns it off, for 
the present, by a quickly-added common- 
place. ‘Does not experience, indeed, 
teach us that the benefactor of others is 
often his own?’ The generous man, 


though he acts from no calculation of self- 
interest, actually serves himself by mak- 
ing zealous friends. Like thoughts are 
found in many popular shapes elsewhere : 
Zl. 13. 734 (of the man with vdos écOXds) 
kal Te moddas eodwoe, wddioTd TE Kk’ adTos 
dvéyvw, ‘he saveth many, yea, and he 
himself best recognises (the worth of 
wisdom)’: Menander Sentent. 141 éo0\@ 
yap avdpl [y’] éoOAd Kal Sido? Beds: 2b. 391 
Eévos émrapkav Tav towv Tevéin woré: Hor- 
tat. 23 6 xpnords, ws fouxe, Kal xpnorovs 
moet: pseudo- Philem. ag. Boissonad. 
Anecd. 1. 147 mwerépxerar TO dlkatoy eis 
mneovegiav. Conversely, of a’r@ kaka 
Tevxer avnp dd\w Kaka Tevxwv (Hes. 
Opp. 265), lav piiGv ceavrdv ov6’ ees 
pirov (Men. Sext. 310). We should not 
suppose a suppressed clause: (‘I do not 
say, to Aimself,’) ‘for what good man is 
not a friend to himself?’ The interest 
of the king is identified with that of his 
realm. To distinguish them so sharply 
is unfitting here. Cp. 1124, 1496, 1553. 
The conjecture #00’ 8s (for érOAds) makes 
Oed. apologise for the selfishness of épot 
te: ‘for who is not his own friend?’ (!) 
310 r déEw, here prob. fut. ind. rather 
than aor. subj. (though 315 rt pw): cp. 
O. T. 1419 olwot, rh dra AEEomev mpds 
rove’ eros; Ph. 1233 @ Led, ri Néfers ; For 
fut. ind. combined with aor. subj., cp. 
Eur. Jon 758 elrwmevt) orywpev 7 7h 
Spdcomer 3 Tot dpevGv: see on 1 
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OL ri 8 eon, rékvov ’Avrvydvn; AN. yuvaty’ ope 
ore(xovoay Tpav aooov, Airvatas emt 
médov BeBaoav: Kpati & yvoorepys 
Kun TpocoTa Beroadis vw apmexet. 
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Tt po ; 
p>» sag; 
dp éoTw; @ 
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p ovk €oTw; 4 yvoun Tava ; 


4 nw 
kat pnpi kdarddynpe KovK exw Ti pa. 
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povns 70d eotl tdynhovt “Iopnvns Kapa. 


Ol. 


wr 5 > io. 
TOS €lTAS, W TAL; 


AN. waida onv, eunv & 


opav 


Opaov: avon & avrix eEeoTtw paler. 
ISMHNH. 

5 \ \ \ , sys 

@ Swwod TarTpos Kal KacLyVY.THS EOL 


novoTa tpocparynpal’, ws vuds modus 


325 


evpovoa ian SevTepov podris demo. 


312 ém L, F: 


Meineke. 


émt most of the others, 
MSS. : qAwocxerns Nauck: *Avooreyjs Coraes, Doederlein, Wecklein: 7dooreye? 
8315 ri $8;] Hermann conjectured ri @ vw; Elmsley, ri pyyul; 
(comparing O. 7. 1471, etc.;) Meineke, 7 gwd; 5 


and Ald. 313 qALocTEpis 


316 7 yen mrava, L, 


with a written over w by the rst hand.—7 is changed to 7 by Hartung; to 7 by 


811 ti 8 tor; (cp. 46) marking sur- 
prise, as O. 7. 319 (n.), 1144 etc. 

812 £. Airvatas...m#dov, not seen, of 
course, by the spectators: Ismene leaves 
it with her servant (334), and enters on 
foot (320). Sicily having a reputation 
both for its horses (Oppian Cyneg. 1. 170) 
and for its mules (Photius 366. 12), some 
understand a muzzle here, as that animal 
(with an easy saddle, dorpd8n) was much 
used for such journeys. But though 
ma@dos with a defining word (as Tay Kaun- 
wv Arist. Hest. An. 1. 1. 47, Kbveow An- 
thol. 12. 238) could denote the young of 
animals other than the horse, rwdos alone 
would always mean a young horse. 

Airvatas implies some choice breed, as 
in Theophr. Char, xxi (=Vii in my rst 
ed.) the puxpodirdrimos buys Aakwyixds 
KUvas, Dukedikas mepicrepds, etc. In Ar. 
Pax 73 the Airvatos yéy.oros xdvOapos is 
not a mere joke on the Etna breed of 
horses, but alludes to a species of beetle 
actually found there (cp. Aesch. fr. 229, 
Plato com. éopr. fr. 13, quoted by schol, 
ad loc.). 


$13 kKparl: locative dat., ‘on her 
head,’ rather than dat. of interest with 
jvocT., ‘for her head.” The Avoorepys 
of the MSS. is a very strange word. It 
ought to mean ‘ deprived of the sun’: cp. 
Bioorepys 747, 6upmaroorepys 1260. Even 
with an active sense, ‘depriving of the 
sun,’ it is awkward. It could not mean 
‘sun-averting. In Aesch. Suppl. 1063 
Zevs...droorepoln yduov is not, ‘may he 
avert from us,’ but ‘may he take away 
(from our foes)’: Hartung would read 
amoorpépor mor. (1) *AvooKems (Nauck) 
is supported by //. 16. 224 xAawdwy ave- 
Mockeréwy, and (2) nAvooreyys (Coraes) 
by the use of oréyw as ‘to keep out.’ 
The latter seems most applicable to 
rain: cp. Pind. P. 4. 81 dui dé rap- 
darég oréyero pplocovras dbuB8pouvs, An- 
thol. P. 6. go. ridov...bdacrcreyH: the 
former, to heat, cold, or wind: cp. Azthol. 
P. 6. 335, on a kavola (a broad-brim- 
med felt hat, used in Macedonia—from 
Kavows), Kal oxémas év vipeT@, Kal KOpus év 
Tovguw. Oeroadts kvvq, a form of the 
Thessalian métagos, a felt hat (somewhat 
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OE. What is it, Antigone, my child? 

AN. I see a woman coming towards us, mounted on a colt 
of Etna; she wears a Thessalian bonnet to screen her face from 
the sun. What shall I say? Is it she, or is it not? Doth fancy 
cheat me? Yes—no—I cannot tell—ah me! It is no other— 
yes !—she greets me with bright glances as she draws nigh, and 
shows that Ismene, and no other, is before me. 

OE. What sayest thou, my child ? 

AN. That I see thy daughter and my sister ;—thou canst 
know her straightway by her voice. 


ISMENE. 


Father and sister, names most sweet to me! How hardly 
have I found you! and now I scarce can see you for my tears. 


Spengel and Wecklein (who places no point after mAavd). 320 rpoorelxouca 
MSS.: cp. 30. 321 éorl dfdov MSS.: Suidas s.v. onuatver, udvns rod’ éorlv 
*Touyyns pldov xdpa, whence Hermann, povns 768 éori pidvov “Iouhvys xépa. The 
conjecture 765° gor’ ddekpdv is ascribed by Dindorf to Herwerden (Odservv. in 
Comicos, Lugd. Batav., 1855, p. 133); by Wecklein, to Jacobs; it has also been 


made by Blaydes. 


323 &€eorw] éféorac Dobree, Hartung, Blaydes. 


like our ‘ wide-awake’) with brim, worn 
esp. by travellers: cp. schol. on Ar. Av. 
1203 (where Iris enters with a xvr7), 
Kuvh dé, bre exer wepixepadatay rov méra- 
cov. In the Jxachus Soph. made Iris 
wear an ’Apxdas kur (fr. 251). 

314 mpdcwta (acc. of respect)...viv: 
Ar. Zys. 542 o08é yovar’ dv Kdrros €or je. 

816 Elms. cp. Eur. Z 7. 577 Gp’ 
elaty ; ap ovdk eiat; rhs ppdceer dy ; mAa- 
vq, misleads (me): the act. never=‘to 
wander.’ Plat. Prot. 356 D atirn per (sc. 
] TOO pawouévou divaus) huds émrddva. 
Hor. Carm. 3. 4. 5 an me ludit amabilis 
Insania ? 

317 Arist. Metaphys. 3. 6 addvarov 
dua xarapdvar kal dropdva: adynOas. rt 

, the delib. subj. in a dependent clause 
(ri might be 6 71): cp. O. 7. 71 n. 

8319 f£. paidpd, neut. acc. plur. as ad- 
verb: cp. 1695: O. 7. 883 vmépomra...mo- 
peverac (n.). oatver pe, greets me: cp. 
Aesch. Agam. 725 (the young lion) ¢ar- 
Spwrds worl xetpa calywy (‘fawning’): 
Soph. Azz. 1214 matdds we calves pOdoyyos, 
‘greets mine ear.’ [Eur.] Rhes. 55 catver 
mw &vvxos ppuxtrwpla, the beacon flashes 
on my sight. 

$21 The SAov of the Mss. can mean 
only ‘ manifest to me’ (a very weak sense): 
for it could not bear the emphatic sense, 
‘in living presence’ (as opp. to ‘in my 
fancy’). Nor, again, can it well be taken 


as a parenthetic adv., ‘’tis clear’ (like Az. 
906 avrds mpds atrod: Sf#Xov'). The con- 
jecture dSeAdoy (cp. Ant. 1 @ Kowvdy adrd- 
deAgov "Iounvys kdpa) may be right. 

324 f. Ismene has come from Thebes, 
where she has hitherto continued to live, 
in order to bring her father important 
tidings. The Thebans will shortly make 
an attempt to fix his home, not within, 
but near their borders. A war has al- 
ready broken out between his sons. 

There is no contrast in this play, as in 
the early part of the Avtigone, between 
the spirit of the sisters. But the contrast 
between their circumstances indirectly 
exalts Antigone. She is wandering bare- 
footed, enduring heat and cold (349 f.),— 
Creon is struck by the suffering shown in 
her aspect (748),—while Ismene has at 
least the ordinary comforts of life. @ 
Sicod mwatpés Kal KacLyV. K.7T.A. =O Td- 
Tep Kal Kactyvnry, Siod emo nOurTra mpoc- 
puwvnuara, two names most sweet for me 
to use: cp. Or. 1049 & orépv’ adedpijs... 
740 dvri tatdwy Kal yaundlov éxous 
mpoopbéypar apt Tots Tadarespors 
mapa. Suppl. 802 @ maides, & mkpov 
gilwy | rpoonyopnua parépwy (‘sons,’ 
a name bitter for your mothers to utter). 

326 SedrTepov, when I ave found you. 
Avy, caus. dat.: Archilochus fr. 101 
(strong emotion) moAdyy Kar’ axddv dpe 
patwy exevev. 
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£4 4 ¢ eS ee oy 
@ Tékvov, nKes; IX. @ Tarep Svopoup opav. 


ov Ye poL. 
c n 


IS. Ovyydva dvotv opov. 


33? 


IZ. on, warep, tpopnbia. 


333 


OI. 

Ol. rékvov, wépynvas; I. ovK avev p06 

OI. mpdaravoor, &. Tat. ; 

Ol. & orépp’ dpampov. IS. & dvedOdvar tpodat. 

Ol. 4 rhode Kdpod; IS. Svopdpov 7 €uov tpirys. 

OI. rékvov, ti d HdOes ; 

Ol. wérepa 7dOo101; 1. Kai Aoyov y avTayyehos, 
Edy dep etxov olKeTav TLTTO MOvY. 

OI. of & avOopaipor mov veaviar trovew ; 

Id, elo’ obmép eiow' Sewa Tay Keivors Tavur. 

Ol. & wav7r éxetvw Tots ev AiyitT@ vopots 


327—331 In the Mss. verse 330 ( omépy’ duauov...) comes next after v. 327 


(& réxvov, nKets...). 


Musgrave saw that the words in v. 331, 7 Tode, etc., require 


that rpogai (v. 330) should immediately precede them; and he therefore gave v. 
330 its present place. On this point all subsequent editors agree with him. As 
to the three verses before v. 330, Nauck’s order for them is 328, 329, 327: 


Wecklein’s, 327, 329, 328. 


327 dvcpop’ A: Svcuop’ L and the rest. 


330 


& Svcd@dar tpo@at] L has the v of dvo in an erasure, with an accent traceable 


above it (dlc ?). 


327 dpav, epexeg. inf.: so arAqTOv... 
opav, O. T. 792. The form 8%coporpos 
only here. 

328 f£. In the Mss. the verse 4 tHode 
Kdwov ; etc. stands immediately after the 
verse medoWavorov, @ mat, etc. Musgrave 
has been followed by nearly all subsequent 
editors, in separating these two verses by 
the insertion between them of the verse 
oéppy, Spatpov etc. This transposition 
is plainly necessary: else Ismene will 
say that she ¢ouches not only her father 
and sister, but herself. Campbell de- 
fends O@yydve...Svoepdpov...g400 tplrys 
as meaning, ‘I too am linked in this 
unhappy circle’: adding that ‘the con- 
struction of a reply, in this sort of dia- 
logue, is not to be pressed too closely.’ 
The source of the confusion in the Mss. 
was obviously that the gen. 1] THoSe kapod 
etc. could depend, in grammar, either on 
Otyyave or on tpopat, though the serse 
leaves no choice. Nauck further places 
V. 327 (@ Tékvov, Axes) after v. 329 (mpdc- 
Yavoov). Wecklein places v. 328 (réxvov, 
mépnvas) after v. 329. Neither of these 
changes is hurtful; but neither appears 
necessary. 

330 f. & Surd@dtat tpodal, wretched 
mode of 4/é (338),—referring to the out- 
ward signs of suffering and destitution on 
which Creon dwells, 745 ff.: cp. 1250 ff. 


Schneidewin conjectured dis dO\vae tpopat: Dindorf, & dv’ afrlw 


By his reply, 4 tHode Kapov ; Oed. seems 
to hint that she separates herself from 
those whom she pities. Ismene with 
quick sensibility rejoins, Svopdpov rt’ 
p00 tpltns, the life is to be mine, too, in 
your company (for tpfrys cp. 8). Din- 
dorfs conjecture, & 8W’ aOAlw rtpodd, 
makes the subsequent question of Oedipus 
appear needless. 

Spausov expresses the sisters’ relation 
to each other only (‘my children and my 
sisters’ would be dvcg@nuov here). In 
Soph. 6uauwos, dualuwy always refer to 
brother or sister: 323, 979, 1275, 1405, 
1772 Ant. 486, 512 f.: £7. 12,325, 530: 
O. F639. 

332 of (caus. dat.) = an objective gen. 
cod: O. 7. 969 THu@ 16Ow (n.). 

333 mod0owt ; (causal:) was it because 
thou wast fain to see me after so long a 
time? (or was there some further speczal 
cause?) Cp. Az. 531 PdBoucl y’ avrdv 
éfeuodunv. Adyov adtdyy. object. gen., 
aurh doyous dyyéANouca. Aesch. Ag. 646 
Tpayudrwv evayyenov. Noryors would be a 
dat. of circumstance (‘with’), but very 
harsh. 

3384 fv arep...povw=idy (roiTw) oi- 
KeT@y Oviep elxov micTov povo», the attrac- 
tion of the relative extending to the pre- 
dicative adj.: Dem. De Cor. § 298 otre 
psBos ovr’ dAdo obdev éw7jpev...cv expwa 
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OE. My child, thou hast come? 
fate to see! 


2 Or. Thou art with us, my child! Is. And it hath cost 


Is. Ah, father, sad is thy 


me toil. . 

Or. -Touch me, my daughter! Is. I give a hand to each. 
D ie Ah, children—ah, ye sisters! Is. Alas, twice-wretched 
ife 


Her life and mine? Is. And mine, hapless, with you 

OE. Child, and why hast thou come? 
father, for thee. 

OE. Through longing to see me? Is. Yes, and to bring 
thee tidings by mine own mouth,—with the only faithful servant 
that I had. 

OE. And where are the young men thy brothers at our 
need ? 

Is. They are—where they are: ’tis their dark hour. 

OE. O, true image of the ways of Egypt that they show in 


Is. Through care, 


Tpopa. 331 dvoudpov & Mss., Campbell: duvcuopov 7’ Markland, and most of 
the recent edd. 332 rpounPla] mpobvuta Wecklein. 83883 Nyocy L 
(with wy above, from the rst hand): Aéywy (without y’) T, L?, Farn.: the other 
Mss. have either \éyous y’ or NOyos 7’ or Adyous. 835 a0’ Suamor L, with 
most MSS.: avOouawoc A, R, V*.—zo0d Vat., L?, schol.: mot L, A, etc.—oveiv] 
kupety L?, 886 dewa ray xelvois] The 1st hand in L wrote dewa & éxelvous (where 
6’ has been made from ca): the corrector (S) then inserted » between ¢ and x, to 
make é& xelvos, adding this schol. in the margin: viv d¢ 7a & éxelvors dewa ear. 
—oewd 8 év xeivors R, L?, Aldus: dewd tdxelvouws B, T, etc.: dewa 8 ad xelvors 


Suxaiwy kal cuupepdvTwy TH méde 
ovdev mpododvat. 

8335 moveitv, epexeg. infin. with mov 
(efor): so as to do their part. The infin. 
was thus used in affirmative clauses (esp. 
after d6e), as Z7. 9. 688 eict Kal olde 74d 
elmémev, of wor érovro, here are these 
also zo tell the tale, who went with me: 
Eur. Hipp. 294 yuvaices aide cvyKadt- 
otdvat voor, here are women Zo help in 
soothing thy trouble. So on the affirma- 
tive olde eiol movety (‘here they are éo 
serve’) is modelled the interrogative mod 
eiol movely; ‘where are they, that they 
may serve (as they are bound to do)? 
So Eur. Or. 1473 mod O77’ duivew oi Kata 
atéyas Ppvyes; tov (the scholiast’s read- 
ing) is right. ot supposes a very harsh 
ellipse of jxovow or the like, and agrees 
less well with the reply, 

8336 odnép clot: on 273. Schaefer's 
wav is better than the Ms. 8’ év because 
the hint is made more impressive by the 
abruptness. tayty is adv. 


8337 Aiyirro. Her. 2. 35 rd modda 
wavTa éumadkw Toiot dddowor dvOpwrrovet 
éoTjoavTo HOed Te Kal vomous* ev Toto al 
bev yuvatkes aryopdgover Kal Kamnevovot, 
ot dé dvdpes Kar’ olkous édvres bhatvovaet. 
Soph. certainly seems to have had this 
passage of his friend’s work in view: else 
it would be strange that v. 341 should cor- 
respond so exactly with the special tasks 
ascribed to the women by Her. So the 
reference in Z/. 62 to the (supposed) dead 
returning recalls the Thracian Salmoxis 
in Her. 4. 95, and the disputed passage 
Ant. go5 ff. recalls the wife of Intaphernes 
in Her. 3. 119. Nymphodorus of Syra- 
cuse (275 B.C.?), in the 3rd book (read 4’ 
for vy in the schol. here, Miller fr. Hest. 
2. 380) of his Nowa BapBapixd, repeated 
the statement of Her., adding (prob. of 
himself) that Sesostris had thus sought 
to tame the men of Egypt to his sway. 
Anaxandrides, of the Middle Comedy 
(ctrc. 340 B.C.), in his Ilé\es, represented 
the Athenians as rejecting an Egyptian 


62 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


\ / , . 
dvow KateacbevTe Kal Biov Tpopas 
lal » 4 
Ekel yap ob pev apoeves KaTa TEAS 


la) € A c be 4 
Oaxovow taToupyourTes, al O€ TUVVOMLOL 


340 


ta€w Biov tpopeta topavvovr dei. ne a 
opav 8, & rékv’, ods pev eixds Hv movelv rade, 
KAT . OlKOV OlKOUpOvTW WoTE tap0évou, 

ofa § avr exeivov tapd Svaoryvov Kaka 


y) 


VITEPTFOVELT OV. 


pev €€ oTov véas 


345 


tpodys ednée kal Katicyvoe deyas, 
de pe? nuav Svopopos mrAavapevyn 
yepovraywyel, mohda pev Kat aypiay 
vAnv aotTos vyAitous T adhomevn, 


moddotot © ouBpos yriov TE Kavpact 


350 


poxOovaa trypeav Sevtep’ yyetrar Ta TIS 
otkou Suairys, eb matnp Tpopyy Exot. 


Tournier: Sewd rav xelvors Schaefer, and so most edd. 
8344 éxelywy L, A, with most Mss.: éxelvow Vat., Blaydes. 


A and others. 


849 yyXmovs 7’ L with most Mss., Suid., 
350 moddoiot O°] The rst hand in L wrote zod- 
351 devrep’] dedp’ L, L?, F, R®. 


7’) Vat., dvndlarous (do.) B. 
dotow, and then corrected v to &. 


alliance on the ground of the opposition 
between the manners of Greece and E- 
gypt :—ov6" ol Tpdzot yap duovoota’, ov’ of 
vouot | nudv (Fragm. Com. Bothe p. 426). 

338 dicw, 270: Tpodds, 330. 

840 icrovpyotcw: //. 6.490 (Hector 
to Andromache) dAN els olxov loica Ta o’ 
alrns epya Komce, | lordv 7’ AXakdrny Te, 
kal dudimodooe Kédeve | pyov érolxer ba 
moAvemos 6 dvdperot mehjoet. 

341 raf B. tpodeta, those means of 
supporting life which are sought outside 
of the home,—paraphrasing the dyopd- 
fovot kal Kamndevovor of Her. 2. 35. Else- 
where tpogeta always=‘reward for rear- 
ing’ (Plat. Rep. 520 B, etc.). 

342 odov 8, dat. of interest, ‘for you 
two’ (Ant. and Ism.), in your case. Some 
take it as partitive gen.: then it would 
mean, ‘of you fwo pazrs,—the pair of 
brothers being one unit, and the pair of 
sisters another. But I know no parallel 
for such an use of a dual pronoun. It is 
different when dudw is said of two ‘sides’ 
or armies, considered as units (//. 2. 123 
elrep yap x €0édoiwev "Axatol re Tpdés Te | 
.. apounOjumevar dudw): or when a dual 
verb has a twofold dual subject, 77. 8. 185 
Edvde te kal ov, Ilddapye, cal Aidwy 


342 chow L: cdwi 


Ald.: dyndlaous 7’ T. vnAbrovs (without 


352 


Adare re Ste, | viv poe Thy Komudhy arro- 
TlveTov. 

343 Not noticing Ismene’s hint (336), 
Oed. imagines his sons in repose at The- 
bes. He is soon to learn that one of 
them, an exile, is levying war against the 
other (374). olkovpovotv, not olxoupetror, 
though a dual follows (345): O. 7. r511f. 
elxérnv...edxer0e: Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 47 ws 
eldérny...qomacavto dA\AnAous : Plat. Prot. 
330 C elwerov 579 pot...6 wvoudoate apre. 
Sore=ws, an epic use freq. in Aesch. 
and Soph. tmap@évor. [Dem.] Zz WVeaer. 
(or. 59) § 86 txavov poBov rats yuvaé 
Tapackevatwy Tod owdpovely kal pndev 
dmapravew adda dixalws olkovpetv. Eur. 
Or. 928 ei Tavdov oikovphuad’ of Nedexupé- 
vou | pbeipovow. ; 

844 f. tdpd Svorivouv: Pk. 1126 
Tay éuav weNéov Tpopav: so nostros vidisti 
flentis ocellos Ov. Her. 5. 43. Tapa... 
Kaka: cognate acc. to tareprovetroy (like 
moveiy movous), ‘ye bear the woes of me 
hapless for me’ (dvor7vov, placed between 
art. and noun, must not be taken with 
brepm.), Cp. Plat. Lege. 717 C (a son 
must cherish his aged parents) dmorivovra 
Oavelopata émusenelas Te Kal vrepmovouv- 
Tw wdivas Tadalas éml véows SaveicOeloas, 


“ 
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their spirit and their life! For there the men sit weaving in the 
house, but the wives go forth to win the daily bread. And in 
your case, my daughters, those to whom these toils belonged 
keep the house at home like girls, while ye, in their stead, bear 
your hapless father’s burdens. 

One, from the time when her tender age was past and she 
came to a woman’s strength, hath ever been the old man’s guide 
in weary wanderings, oft roaming, hungry and bare-foot, through 
the wild wood, oft sore-vexed by rains and scorching heat,—but 
regarding not the comforts of home, if so her father should 
have tendance. 


éxo. L. Campbell thinks that the o has been made from e¢. I doubt this. The 
scribe’s pen, has, indeed, been carried a little beyond the circle of o; but the letter 
was never e. He usually writes e« in the contracted form 9. A, and most of the 
other Mss., also have éyo. Band T have éxec (with o written over it): Farn. éyeu. 


t 


requiting...their pangs of old, when they 
suffered for him. 

845 véas tpopis enfe, ceased to 
need the tender care which is given to 
children. véa tpodr, here, ‘the nurture 
(zo¢ ‘growth’) of the young’: so Az. 510 
véas | tpopys orepndels, bereft of the ten- 
dance which childhood needs: 27. 1143 
(speaking of her brother’s infancy) tpogjs | 
...THY...dugol got | mapéoxov. But in 
O. T. 1 véa tTpopy=‘last-born nurslings.’ 
katloxvoev, fecame strong (ingressive 
aor.), Séas, ‘in body’ (acc. of respect). 
This compound verb, though metrically 
convenient, seems not to occur elsewhere 
before the 2nd cent. B.c.: it was usu. 
intrans., as Polyb. 11. 13 karloxvoy cal 
TQ TAHOE Kal Tats edyecpiats (began to 
prevail in the battle). Evang. Matth. xvi. 
18 mira ddov od KaTisxioovow avTHs. 

848 yepovtaywyel, on the analogy of 
madarywyelv (so, in late Greek, fevayw- 
yeiv for Eevaryeiv): Ar. Eg. 1098 (‘I give 
myself to thee,’ says Demus) yepovTayu- 
yelv kavarrardevew mare, 

849 vyAlrovs: schol. dyurodyros. 
Apoll. Rhod. 3. 646 ynduros, oléavos 
(shoeless, with only a tunic): Theocr. 4. 
56 els dpos Skx’ Epmys, mh avadutros épxeo, 
Barre: where schol. 7A\uy yap 7d wbé- 
Syua. If the word really comes from an 
MAW (of which there is no other trace), 
then vyAlarovs (used also*by Lycophron 
635, who, however, may have followed 
Soph.) is less correct than v#Auros, which 
Blomfield (Aesch. P. V. 248) wished to 
restore here. Eustathius 787. 52 derives 
v@duros from Nos (fat, unguent), ex- 


plaining it by adxunpds Kal dderys (‘un- 
kempt’). 

S51 ryetrar. The sentence yepovr- 
aywyel, moda pmeév ... dXwuévn, moNXdotce 
5 duBp. moxPodca, is so far regular and 
complete: then we should have expected 
jyouunévy, introducing a comment on the 
whole sentence. Instead, we have nyet- 
tat, which draws moxAovca to itself, and 
thus breaks the symmetry of the anti- 
thesis. The substitution of a finite verb 
for a second participial clause is freq. in 
Greek; but is usu. managed as if here 
we had moA\d pév...ddwuévn, moddois 8’ 
buBp. moxPet, Hyouuévy etc. Cp. Zi. 
190 olkovou® Parduous marpés, wde per | 
decxet ody arog, | Kevals 0 dudloramar 
Tpaméfais (instead of dudicrauevyn): Ph. 
213 ff, ob wodray ...exX wWv,—...adAd...Boe 
(instead of BoGy): Lys. or. 12 § 15 éddxet 
por Tabry Teipacbat cwOfvar, évOuvpov- 
pévy Or, éay pev AdOw, cwOjooua, édv 
5é AnpOG, Hyovunv etc.: and OT. . 
1134 n.—Tad THs. There are only three 
other instances in Soph. of the art. so 
placed: Ph. 263 Pidoxryrns dy of | Siccoi 
atparnyol: Ant. 409 Kbvw onpavTes 4 
karetxe Tov | véxvv: 7. 879 Kaml Tots | 
oaurhs Kkakotot. Close cohesion in thought 
and utterance is the excuse for this, as 
for the elision of 6’, 7’, ra0r’ at the end 
ofav. (O. 7. 29 n.). 

852 ei...éxou is an abstract statement 
of the condition :—‘Supfoseng ‘him to 
have tendance, she is content.’ For optat. 
in protasis, with pres. ind. in apodosis, 
cp. Antiphanes fr. incert. 51 (Bothe p. 
412) ef yap apédoe Tis TOO Biov rds Hdo- 
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/ \ 
od 8, & tékvov, mpocbe pev e&ixov marpi 
wn 4 / 
parted’ ayovoa TavTa, Kadpetwv daOpa, 


ad Tovs éexpnoOn odpatos, Pvdra€ dé pou 


359 


must) KaTéoTns, yns oT e&navvdounv: 

vov 8 ad ri’ nKes pvOov, “lopjvn, Tarpi 
pépovea; tis o e&npev olkofev atdndos ; 
nkes yap od Key ‘ye, TOUT eyo cadas 


efouda, py ovyl det’ euot hépovod Tu. 
Ss 
éyo ta pev Tabypal analov, marep, 


ipa 


360 


lal A \ , 4 
Cytovea THY ONY TOV KaTOLKOINS Tpony, 


Sa 
TAPELT EAT" 


dis yap ovxt Bovropau 


An Sp 
movovaa T adyew Kal héyovo’ avlis maw. 


ad 8 dudi tov cow Svopdpow maidow Kaka 


365 


le) 3 aA 3 > v4 0 
vov éoTl, TavTa onuavova €edndvla. 

nw > , 
mpiv pev yap avtots Hv €pws Kpéovti te 


353 mpicbe mpdcbeyv L: seven dots have been placed by S over the former 


word to show that it should be deleted. 
Elmsley, Hartung. For wou I give wo: see comment. 
361 drafov] drafov L. 
karotxoln A and. others, Ald.—rpopyv] orpopyy A, V*, Ald. 


tla é&fjipey L. 


vds, | karadelrer’ ovdey Erepov 7 Tebvn- 
kévat, ‘supposing one takes away...then 
nothing is left.’ tpodyv, ‘tendance’: see 
on 345: cp. 1614. 
354 pavteta mavta implies several 
oracles, given to the Thebans about Oedi- 
pus after he had left Thebes. There is 
no clue to their purport, and we need not 
ask: they are invented merely to create 
a pious office for Ismene. It would not 
have seemed well that she should have 
stayed at Thebes all these years without 
showing any active interest in his fate: 
on the other hand, the poetic legend re- 
quired that Antigone should be the sole 
guide of his wanderings. The oracle 
about final rest had been given to Oed. 
in his youth (see on 87); the oracle about 
his grave has only just been received at 
Thebes (389). Between these two, the 
only oracle suggested by the Sophoclean 
version of the story is a response to the 
question which Creon had proposed to ask 
at Delphi (O. 7. 1438), as to whether 
Oed. should remain at Thebes. But the 
story of the expulsion (768 ff.) implies that 
no such response had then been obtained. 
355 f. Trovde gwpaTos (without mepi), 


355 gidat dé MSsS.: PidAaE TE 
358 ris a tip] 
8362 xarotxolns L, with most MSs. : 
366 onpuavoia’ 


gen. of connection; see on 307. otAak 
S€ pou x.7.d., a general description of her 
part, subjoined to the special instance 
just given: ‘and you constituted yourself 
a trusty watcher (at Thebes) in my in- 
terest, when J was being driven from the 
land,’ z.e. from the moment when the 
decision to expel me had been taken, 
and the act was in contemplation. pot 
for pov seems necessary: and I suspect 
that mov first arose from inattention to 
the exact sense. A gen. after vdAak 
always denotes the object guarded: thus 
. pov ought to mean (not, ‘a watcher 
in my interest,’ but) ‘a guardian of my 
person’; this, however, was Antigone’s 
part (21): Ismene had never roamed with 
him. So in Eur. Bacch. 612 rls por 
@Udaé qv ; (say the Bacchants to Dionysus), 
‘what overseer, master (of our rites, like 
émicxomos of Dionysus, Ant. 1148) had 
we?’—not, ‘what guardian of our persons 
was there?’ Yet there L? (cod. Laur. 
32. 2) has pov. 

358 orodos, a journey with a pur- 
pose, a ‘mission’: Ph. 243 ri | orddo 
mpocéoxes; on what mission hast thou 
touched here? 
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And thou, my child, in former days camest forth, bringing 
thy father, unknown of the Cadmeans, all the oracles that had 
been given touching Oedipus; and thou didst take on thee the 
office of. a faithful watcher in my behalf, when I was being 
driven from the land. And now what new tidings hast thou 
brought thy father, Ismene? On what mission hast thou set 
forth from home? For thou comest not empty-handed, well 
I wot, or without some word of fear for me. 

Is. The sufferings that I bore, father, in seeking where thou 
wast living, I will pass by; I would not renew the pain in the 
recital. But the ills that now beset thine ill-fated sons,—’tis of 
these that I have come to tell thee. 

At first it was their desire that the throne should be left to 


A and most Mss.: onuatvovo’ L, R. 367 és Mss. (L points thus after uc . 
and éé¢@a probably to make it clear that re and gwmdé correspond.) For épis, 
Reisig conjectured épw: Thomas: Tyrwhitt and Musgrave, épws (which has been 
received by Brunck, Elms., Herm., Wunder, Hartung, and others): Nitzsch, épos. 


For mv éps, Bergk, apecev: Mekler, 7vé0y.—All mss. have xpéovrt. re. 


For Te, 


36EO pr] ovx1...pépovea explains the 
special sense of Kevy. ‘You have not 
come empty-handed—z.e. without bring- 
ing some terror for me.’ pa] od properly 
stands with a partic. in a negative state- 
ment only when wu could stand with it 
in the corresponding affirmative state- 
ment: thus (a) affirmative: Bpadids épye 
Pp} pépwv, you (always) come slowly, zf 
you are not bringing: (4) negative: ov 
Bpadds épxer, pr) od Pépwv, you never come 
slowly, zz/ess you are bringing. Here uy 
ov is irregular, because the affirmative 
form would be 7xevs od (not wh) dépovca, 
a simple statement of fact; and so the 
negative should be ov7x jxevs od Pépovoa. 
But éringing bad news is felt here as a 
condition of her coming. Hence py ov 
is used as if the sentence were formally 
conditional: ovx dv Ges wh ov é- 
povoa. 

8361. From Thebes to Athens is a 
short day’s journey; but Ismene has sought 
her father far and wide. This could not 
well have been if, as Campbell supposes 
(on 355), the oracles which she herself 
had formerly brought to him had directed 
his course towards Attica. 

362 {nrotca Tv ov Tpodyy, ‘en- 
quiring as to your way of life’ is supple- 
mented by mov Katotkolns, 7.2., ‘where 
you were living.’ Cp. Thuc. 4. 42 é7e- 
Thpovv Tos “AOnvalous of KaracxyjcovTw. 

365 dpol...malSouw (dat.), ‘about’: 


Esk. 


oft. of encompassing tenderness, as 1614; 
here, of besetting trouble: unless we take 
it as merely=‘in the case of’: cp. 77. 
727 Gdn’ dul rois cpanetor wh ’E Exovolas | 
épyn méreipa. 

367 ff. Eteocles and Polyneices were 
young boys at the fall of Oedipus (see on 
1), and their uncle Creon (brother of 
Tocasta) became regent (O. 7. 1418). As 
the two brothers grew up, they agreed, at 
first, in wishing to resign the throne, of 
which they were joint heirs, to Creon, 
lest Thebes should be tainted by their 
own rule; but afterwards they fell to 
striving with each other for the sole 
power. &pws, desire (436), is a necessary 
and a certain correction. The MS. épus 
would have to mean ‘evzzlous desire,’ 
either (a) between the two brothers, 
if re...ynSé=‘ doth’...cand not’: or (0) 
between the brothers and (te) Creon. 
Now, there is no objection to using épl{w, 
ps of oble rivalry. The fatal objection 
is that the idea of rzva/ry at all is here 
completely,—almost ludicrously,—out of 
place. The notion that Soph. was think- 
ing of the dya6 épis, which rouses men 
to effort, as opp. to the xaxh épis (Hes. 
Opp. 11 ff.), is surely very frigid. It is 
possible, however, that it was this notion 
which first brought és into 367. Kpeé- 
ovtt te, The te= ‘both,’ answering to 
pydé ‘and not.’ So re is answered by 
ovdé (instead of odre) Eur. . 7.697, or by 
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Apdsvovs eacBar pndé xpatverOar Tod, 
Moyo okorovar THY Tahar yévous POopdr, 
ola Katéoxe TOY Gov aOdvov dopov" 370 
vov & ék Oedv tov Kaditnpiov ppevos 
cionOe rotv tpis aOdMow eps Kakn, 
apxjs aBéobar Kat Kpdrovs TUpavyiKod. 
‘ 


\ 
Xo pev vedlov Kal ypdve pelov yeyos 


Tov mpoobe yervnfévta odvveixn Opdovev Sap 
dmoatepioxe, Ka€e\nakey Tarpas. 

6 8, os Kal nas eof 0 mAnOiwv doyos, 

7 Kotdov "“Apyos Bas duyas mpochapBaver 


. Paley conjectured 67: Nauck, ye: Dindorf, rods. 


Benedict, Hartung. 


368 unde MSS.: pyre T, F, 


369 oyw ckoroic.] Ppovw, cKkorovc. Blaydes. 371 


Kadurnplov Toup (Lm. in Suid. vol. 1. p. 431): so Elms., Blaydes, Wecklein, and 
others. Most mss. have either «dfadurnpod (as L), or xa ddurnpod (as A): a few 
have kdfadnrnpod (B) or kat adnrypod (Vat.). Triclinius conjectured xd adernptov: 
Herm., «dé ddournpod (comparing dAo:rés for adelrns in Lycophr. 579): Reisig, 


dé Soph. PA. 1312. So, too, odre by dé, Eur. 
Suppl. 223, etc. Suchirregularity is natu- 
ral when the second thought is opposed 
to the first. The objection to reading 
pyre in 368 is that, while ode (or ure)... 
Te is common enough, there is no example 
of re...oUre (or pyre). 

Paley’s Kpéovte 81 is, however, highly 
probable. It would mean, ‘to Creon in 
the next resort.’ So 81 is used of suc- 
cession in Azz. 173, where Creon says éy® 
Kparyn On ravra Kat Opdvous éxw, I next 
(the sons of Oed. being dead) ; and Aesch. 
Eum. 3 7% 5) Td pytpds Sevrépa 760” 
&fero | wavretov. 

868 édo8at, pass., as Zr. 329 7) 8 ody 
édoOw: Thuc. I. 142 (€acdmevor): Eur. Z. 
A. 331 (édooua): LZ. TZ. 1344 (€dpevos) : 
etc. The midd. of édéw is not classical. 
mod: soin Ant. 776 dws wlacua rao’ 
brexpuyn mods, it is implied that the 
whole State may be polluted by an act of 
the king. 

369 Néyo, in the light of reason, with 
calm reflection (in contrast to the blind 
passion for power which afterwards seized 
them), a dat. of manner, cp. 381, O. 7. 
405 dpyn NedkéxXPar, Anz. 621 codla...éros 
mépavTa. THY Tddav...p8opdy, begin- 
ning with the curse called down on Laius 
by Pelops, for robbing him of his son 
Chrysippus. Cp. Azz. 596 (of this Lab- 
dacid house) ov8’ drad\dooe yevedv yévos, 


GXN’ épelrrer | Gedy Tis etc. : one generation 
doth not free another, but some god 
brings ruin. 

371 «ddtryplov. The MS. reading, 
ka ddtrnpod, is against metre, and gives 
a form of the adj. which occurs nowhere 
else; though, had it existed, it would have 
been most convenient for epic verse. 
dAutrptos, and the poet. dAttpés, alone 
are found. The preceding é« may have 
led the scribe into an erroneous repeti- 


_tion, as in Az. 205 L has 6 dewds 6 wéyas 


instead of 6 dewds wéyas (cp. Wecklein, 
Ars Soph. emend. Xvi. pp. 69 ff.). 
This seems, on the whole, more likely 
than that the Homeric dXelrns (‘sinner,’ 
aXorrés in Lycophr. 579) should have 
suggested a form dAetnpds or dAot- 
typos, of which there is no other trace. 
Hesychius (1. 236), s. v. ddurpootvyn, says 
that in the Aixyuahwrides Soph. used 
the subst. dAurpla (Ar. Ach. 907 womep 
ml@axov dditplas mo\dGs mwAéwv), whence 
Dindorf kd& ddurplas dpevds, ‘from a sin 
of the mind.’ The objection to this is the 
unexampled lengthening of the second 
syllable. 

372 The dat. after etonAQe is strictly 
a dat. of the person interested, but was 
perh. influenced by the analogy of the 
dat. in wapéorn mot, ‘it occurred to me,’ 
and the like; cp. 7%. 298 éuol yap oikros... 
eicéBy: Her. 1. 86 (Né-yerat) TO Kpolow... 


] 
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Creon, and the city spared pollution, when they thought calmly 
on the blight of the race from of old, and how it hath clung to 
thine ill-starred house. But now, moved by some god and by 
a sinful mind, an evil rivalry hath seized them, thrice infatuate !— 


_ to grasp at rule and kingly power. 


And the hot-brained youth, the younger born, hath deprived 
the elder, Polyneices, of the throne, and hath driven him from 
his father-land. But he, as the general rumour saith among us, 
hath gone, an exile, to the hill-girt Argos, and is taking unto 


Ka= ddirplov: Dindorf, dé ddurplas: Campbell, kat ddecrnpod. 372 rpicaOrlow 
MSS.: tpis dONow Porson (Praef. xxviii.), Elmsley. 375 The sign x in the 
left marg. of L is thus explained by the schol.: rd X% mapdkecrac Src mpeoBirepdsv 
gpyor Tov ToXvwelxn.—llodwelkn L, A, etc.: ToNuwelxny B, Vat., etc.—Opdvory A, 
R, V2, Ald. 376 dmocrepioke:] dmoorepife: B, Vat. 377 mrnddwv L} A, 
and most MSs.: m\y@vvwy Triclinius (T, B, etc.). The same variation occurs in 


éoehOetv,..7d TOD Ddwvos: but 6. 125 Tov 
Kpotoov yédws éof\Oe : and so Eur. Med. 
931 eloAAOE mw’ olkros. 

tpls dOAlow for tpicafAlow was first 
given by Porson, since otherwise there 
would be no caesura either in the 3rd 
or in the 4th foot. He compares Od. 
5. 306 tpls udakapes Aavaol kal rerpda- 
kis: Ar. Plut. 851 kal rpls kakodaluwy Kal 
TeTpakts, k.T-A. To Hermann’s argument, 
that in any case tpls and alow cohere, 
the answer is that, for the metre, the 
degree of coherence makes all the dif- 
ference. Blaydes, keeping rpicabXow, 
quotes five such cases as ‘free from sus- 
picion.’ They are the same five which 
Porson had discussed and proposed to 
amend in connection with this passage 
(praef. p. xxviii): viz. Aesch. Pers. 501 
(transpose kpvoTad\orjya), Eur. 2. A. 
1586 (transpose dpwpevou), Soph. Az. 969 
(not strictly similar,—émreyyehwevr), Aesch. 
Ag, 1261 (=1252 Dind. mapeckéreis, 
doubtful), Swppl. 252 (= 244 D. éreckaoa, 
doubtful). Of these, rapecxézes is the 
only exact parallel to rprraNlow, as being 
a single word coincident with the dipodia, 
and not preceded by elision. 

374 If vedtwv merely=vewrepos wy, 
the pleonasm would be too weak: perh., 
then, it is tinged with the notion of 
yeavrevopuevos (as in Eur. Ph. 713: Tor; 
poy vedgov ox opds & xphv a’ épav ;—said 
by Creon to Eteocles). Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
763 pire? dé rikrew UBpis wey wadraca ved- | 
fovoay bBpw. 

375 tov mpdce: Polyneices alludes 
to his right as the firstborn, 1294, 1422: 
Eur. (Phoen. 71) followed the common 


account in making Eteocles the elder. 
The change adopted by Soph. is here a 
twofold dramatic gain; for (2) Polyneices, 
who is to come on the scene, can be 
treated as the foremost offender ; (4) Eteo- 
cles has now a special fault, and so the 
curse on doz sons is further justified (421). 

376 dtooteploKet, historic pres., ‘de- 
prives of’ (rather than a true pres., ‘is 
excluding from’). The simple crepicxw 
(Thuc., Plat., Eur., etc.) was commoner 
in Attic than this compound. 

377 TAnPWor, lit., becoming full (of 
the Nile rising, Her. 2. 19): Aesch. Ag. 
869 ws érdAnOvov ovor. 

378 “Apyos, the territory, not only 
the city; called kot\ov because the Argive 
plain is bounded on w., N. and E. by 
hills, as on Ss. by the sea. This epithet 
had already been given to it, acc. to the 
schol., in the epic called the ’Emlyovo, 
popularly ascribed to Homer (Her. 4. 32, 
who expresses doubt), and was again used 
by Soph. in his Thamyras (fr. 222). Cp. 
Strabo 8. 370 rhs Te xwWpas (the Argive 
plain) kolAns otons Kal roTrapols dvappeo- 
uéyns (the Inachus and the Erasinus) cat 
&\n Kal Niuvas mapexouévns. So Her. 
7. 12970 mécov dé TovTwy TaY hexPévTwy 
épéwy 7) QeccaNly earl, éotca kolhn: Od. 4. 
1 Aakedaluova xoldny (the valley of the 
Eurotas): Polyb, 1. 3. 1 KolAn Zupia (as 
lying between Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non). The epith. kotAoyv has an epic tone, 
as suggesting a distinction from the Ho- 
meric He\aoyixdv “Apyos (perh. Thessaly), 
*Axaixdy and "Iacov “Apyos (Peloponne- 
sus). 
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OI. qotovot TovTows; Ti d€ TeOé€omicTaL, TEKVOV; 
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I>. o€ tots éxet Cytntov avOpedmo.s mote 


Oavovt écecOar Cavtd 7 evooias ydpw. 


V. 930. 379 
from Kadpetov). Kaduetov A and others. 
(rightly), and the later Mss. kadpelwv. 


xawov] Elmsley conjectured k\ewov. 
Cp. O. 7. 29, 35 where L has kadpetov 


390 
380 xadpuelwy L (made 


381 TWH MSS.: alxpy Blaydes, Cobet.— 


xabézwv L, with all the rest except A, which has xaféfov (made, indeed, from 
xadéiwv). Kabéfwy was read by the schol., and by the edd. before Brunck, who 
restored xaéfov. Nauck has once more placed xaéfwy in the text, thinking that 


*Apyos, which he prints in brackets, should be avrés. 


379 Kos, afinitatem, with Adrastus, 
by marrying his daughter Argeia (xjdos 
’Adpdorov NaBdy, Eur. Ph. 77); Katev, 
in a new quarter (as opp. to his native 
land). Perhaps Statius, whom Schneid. 
quotes, was translating this: zamgue ille 
novis, scet fama, superbit | Conubiis, vt- 
resque parat, gueis regna capessat (Theb. 
2. 108). 

8380 f. bs k.7.\.: ‘as purposing that 
Argos should either possess the Theban 
land in honour, or exalt Thebes to the 
skies’ (by the glory of having defeated 
Argos). as...”"Apyos...kabéEov 7... BiBav, 
acc. absol. in the personal constr., as 
O. T. 101 ws 768’ aiua xeudvov mwodw : 
Thuc. 6. 24 pws évérece Tots macw...éx- 
TrEDoat...ws ) KaTacTpeWomevors ed? 
a &m)eov, } ovdev dv opadetoayv meyd- 
Any Svvaueyv, in the belief that they 
would reduce Sicily, or that at all events 
a great armament could suffer no disaster. 
Eur. Joz 964 ILATA. cot & és ti 50% eic- 
prGev éxBadety téxvov;—KPHOYSA. os 
Tov Gedy cwoovTa Tév yy’ adTOD ydovor. 

381 tpq, dat. of manner: cp. 369. 
Kaéfov, occupy as conquerors: Dem, or. 
18 § 96 7d KUKw THs ATTiKfs KaTeXovTwY 
apmoorats Kal ppoupats. 

mpds otp. BiBdv: cp. Kdréos odpavdy 
ixer (Od. 9. 20), KAéos ovparydunces (Ar. 


382 dpiducs] ap’ UOdos 


Nub. 459): Eur. Bacch. 972 wor’ ovpave 
atnpttov etpnoes xdéos (thou wilt find 
thy fame towering in the sky). But the 
best illustration is Isocr. or. 15 § 134 
Ta pev duapravopeva mapoovra, TO dé 
KkaTopOwhév ovpavdunkes moinoov- 
ov, they will overlook your failures, and 
exalt your success to the skies. So Lucr. 
1. 78 religio pedibus subiecta vicissim 
Opteritur, nos exaeguat victoria caelo. 
Wecklein strangely understands :—‘ or 
will make Thebes rise to the sky’ (in 
smoke, by burning the city), comparing 
Eur. Zvo. 1298 wrépuyt 6é xamvds ws Tis 
ovlpavia mecotca opt Kxarapbiver ya, 
which means simply: ‘our land hath 
fallen like smoke that hath sunk down 
on its wing from the sky, and is perishing 
by the spear.’ 

382 dpWyds: Eur. 770. 475 xavrabd’ 
dporevovT’ éyewapny Téxva, | ovK apiOuodv 
G@dAws, aN? Umrepratovs Ppvydyv. Hor. 
Epp. 1. 2. 27 Nos numerus sumus et 
Jruges consumere nati. 

383 If the Ms. dou (Vat. din) is 
right, the phrase is harsh beyond ex- 
ample. sro?, dzrou, instead of od, 8zrov, are 
often boldly used, when the verb implies 
either (a) motion, as 227 karaOjoes, 476 
TedeuvTfoa, Eur. Bacch. 184 xabioravar, 
etc.; or (0) patience wp to a point, as 
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him a new kinship, and warriors for his friends,—as deeming 
that Argos shall soon possess the Cadmean land in her pride 
or lift that land’s praise to the stars. ; 
These are no vain words, my father, but deeds terrible; and 
where the gods will have pity on thy griefs, I cannot tell. 
OE. What, hadst thou come to hope that the gods would 
ever look on me for my deliverance? 


Ts: 


Yea, mine is that hope, father, from the present oracles. 


Or. What are they? What hath been prophesied, my child? 


Is. 


That thou shalt yet be desired, alive and dead, by the 


men of that land, for their welfare’s sake. 


Meineke: aOtpuar’ Maehly. 


388 dro L, with the rest except Vat., which has 


én. Elmsley has é7ov in his text (though in his note he prefers 670): so, too, 


Hartung. Halm and Wecklein read dy. 


384 xaroixriodow Mss.: Bothe 


conjectured karocxcovow (which Elmsley cites from F); Madvig, ca@opuuotow : Nauck, 


karactpépvouow. 


7 ]7’ is omitted in some Mss., as T, F. 


Ar. Lys. 526 wot yap kal xpiv avapetvac; 
But it is hard to see how ra xarock- 
tiovow could mean ‘how far they will 
prolong (thy woes) before they pity them.’ 
To supply mpoehOdvras or mpoayaydvres 
is to cut the knot. If the phrase meant 
anything, it ought rather to mean, ‘xp 
to what point they will pity them.’ As 
in 335 moe is a MS. error for tov, so here 
8rot for éwov (Wecklein prefers Sry, ‘in 
what way’). Note that, in this context, 
mévovs=the woes of Oed. generally 
(mental and physical), not merely his 
toils in wandering: this is against the 
emend. KaTotKktovaty. 


385 f. as...ev. Against the tempt- 


ing conjecture @eol | ...€£0vo’, remark that 


in some other passages, where our MSS. give 
this mixed construction, the acc. and inf. 
could not be eliminated without strong 
measures: thus Xen. /éllen. 6. 5. 42 
é\rifew d€ xph ws dvdpas dyabovs uaddov 
# xaxods avtovs yevynoerOar: Cyr. 8. 
I. 25 mpos d€ tovTos édoylfero ws et 
madres of Kowaves OeoreBets elev, nrTov av 
avrovs é0éXexv: where the least violent 
remedy would be to delete #s—a course 
not possible here. In some other such 
places, indeed, the inf. can be very easily 
corrected (as Hellen. 3. 4. 27 etn for 
elvat, 7. 4. 39 Set for déiv). ds...Pc0ds 
ev may be sound. Harsh as it seems 
to us, usage had perhaps accustomed the 
ear to hearing the speaker’s own view 
introduced by os, even when the cor- 


_ $85 as] od Hartung. 
gloss @povrida written over it in L and elsewhere): wpay Turnebus. 


8386 wpay Mss. (though with the 
387 viv 
390 cvivolas MSS.: evcolas schol., Suidas 


responding construction did not follow. 
8° é400 would be weak. But dor’ enod - 
(against which the presence of wore in 
386 is not conclusive, cp. on 544) is worth 
weighing: cp. Eur. Or. 52 é\mlda 6¢ O97 
tw exouev wore ut Oavety. 

387 Since éywye is virtually one 
word, this v. cannot be regarded as an 
instance of ye used twice in the same 
sentence. Such repetition is allowable 
when more than one word is to be em- 
phasised, as Eur. PA. 554 éwel ta y’ ap- 
Kovv? ixava Tols ye swgdpoow, but no 
certain example happens to occur in Soph.: 
see on O. 7. 1030. 

389 f. The purport of this new oracle 
seems to have been:—‘The welfare of 
Thebes depends on Oed., alive or dead.’ 
Ismene paraphrases it :—‘ It shows that you 
well be in request with the Thebans some 
day (moré, z.e. some day soon, 397),—not 
merely after your death, but while’ you 
live.’ She knows that Creon is coming 
in the hope of carrying Oed. back—not 
to Thebes, but to some place just beyond 
the Theban border, where his person, and 
afterwards his grave, should be under 
Theban control. Cp. on 1331. 

390 ctcolas, used by Soph. also in 
the Amphitryon (fr. 119) émet d¢ BAdoror, 
Tov Tpiav play haBety | etoowwy dapket, 
quoted by the schol., who describes it 
as the reading év rots avayKatorépos T@y 
dytvypdpwv (the better copies)...6 Kal oi 
brouvnuatiodwevor axvovow (the Alexan- 
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Pe 
IS. kal pav Kpéovra y tabs cou tovrwv xapw 
n€ovta Baiod Kovyi pmupiov xpovov. ; 
rd 


OL. dmws tt Spdon, Ovyarep ; 


EPLNVEVE LOL. 


IS. ds o dyye yns oTjowor Kadpetas, dws 


, 


Kpat@ou pev cov, yns oe 


pn “pBaivys oper. 400 


OL. 7 & adédnors tis Ovpace Keysevor ; 
lal € A 4 
I>. kelvous 6 TvBos Svatvyav 60 aos Bapus. 


s.v., Zonaras p. 912. 
few others. 


391 tls & dv rod’ dvdpos ev mpdéeev av; L, with a 
tls & dv rows’ bx’ dvdpos ev mpage dv; A, with most Mss. For 
ris, L2 gives rl (and so, too, the rst hand in A). 


Hermann would read, ris & dav 


o a > a - , K, 
Te Tous’ dvdpds eb mpdzeev dv; Blaydes, rt 6 dv rood’ bm’ avdpos ev mpakeré res; 


Wecklein, ris 6 dvrl rovovd’ dvdpos ev mpaéecev av; 


392 In L taxelvwy has been 


drian commentators). It does not occur 
except in Soph.: but Theocr. 24. 8 has 
eUooa Téxva (‘safe and sound’). 

391 A and other Mss. have rowd& 
tm’, which gives a clear constr. It seems 
arbitrary to assume that in L’s reading 
tis 8 dv rowte avdpds e& mpakeevy av 
the syllable lost was rather tt after rls & 
ay, the gen. being one of source. Herm. 
supports the latter view by O. 7. 1006 
gov mpos Sdpous EOdvTos eB mrpdtacul Tr, but 
there the gen. is absolute. Wecklein 
gives tls 8 dvrl rod’ dvdpos eb mpaterev 
dy; comparing dyv@ of, avri rod; but in 
such phrases avri=‘in recompense for,’ 
not ‘through the agency of.’ 

392 éy col: 247. ylyverOa is never 
merely eva. ev col ylyvera Ta Kelve 
kpatn=their power comes to be in thy 
hand: z.e. the new oracle so appoints. 
act with indef. subject, ‘people say,’ 
report says (we cannot supply ‘the @ewpot’ 
from 413). Kpdtn, political predomi- 
nance generally, but with esp. ref. to 
prevalence in war against Athens (1332): 
the plur. as of royal power (Azzé. 173 
kparn...kat Opdvous). 

893 dyyp, emphatic, as oft.: Ar. 
Nub, 823 8 od pabdw dvhp eoec: Xen. 
Cyr. 4. 2. 25 ovKér’ dvip éorw, GAN 
oKEvOPopos. 

$94 @\dAvoav, imperf. of intention; 
see on 274. This was their design up to 


the moment of his fall. From that mo- 
ment dates the period meant by viv. 

395 See on 1. 8s wécy without 
dv, as oft. in poetry, seldom in prose 
(O. 7. 1231'n.)- 

8396 kal piv here=‘ Well, however 
that may be’ (even if it zs pAaipov); ye 
throws back a light stress on Kpéovra: 
‘Creon thinks the matter important.’ 
For a slightly different use of kal unv... 
ye cp. O. JT. 345 n. 

397 Batod...xpdvov, The gen. of the 
‘time wzthin which’ expresses the period 
to which the act de/ongs, and might so be 
viewed as possessive: Plat. Gorg. 448 A 
ovdels ué TW HPwTHKE Kady ovdev ToNNOY 
éTwy, 2. €. non-questioning of me has now 
been the attribute of many years. évTds 
is sometimes added (Isocr. or. 6 $ 46 
évros Tplav pnvev Katéoxey atacav 
Makedoviay). Kovdxl p., with warning 
emphasis: O. 7. 58 yrwra KovK dyvwra 
(n.)o- ‘Cpeoxyz: 

899 oTyowor, sc. of OnBato.: Creon 
himself lays stress on his mission to speak 
for all (737). Schol. xarouxlowor. The 
word has a certain harsh fitness for tov 
mravnrnv (3). Against as dyxl ys orjon 
ge speaks the plural strain of the whole 
passage (392 Kelywy; 400 KpaTwot, 402 
Kelvois, 405 OéXovot, etc.). 

400 dpwv. éuBalyw usu. takes either 
dat., or prep. with gen. or accus.: the 
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OE. And who could have good of such an one as I? 


Is. 


Their power, ’tis said, comes to be in ¢hy hand. 


OE. When I am nought, in that hour, then, 1 ama man? | 
Is. Yea, for the gods lift thee now, but before they were 


working thy ruin. 


OE. ’Tis little to lift age, when youth was ruined. 


Is. 


Well, know, at least, that Creon will come to thee in 


this cause—and rather soon than late. 
OE. With what purpose, daughter? expound to me. 


Ts: 
may have thee in their 
their borders. 


To plant thee near the Cadmean land, so that they 
grasp, but thou mayest not set foot on 


OE. And how can I advantage them while I rest beyond 


their gates ? 
i. 


made from td kelvwy: in A, vice versa. 
408 f., where dpa is required, L twice gives apa): dp’ T, B, with most Mss. 
mwéoy MSS., Ald.: méooc Turnebus and the other edd. before Brunck. 


Thy tomb hath a curse for them, if all be not well with it. 


393 dp’ L, A, etc. (while in vv. 
395 
402 riuBos 


dvervx@v] Rauchenstein proposed tvuos éxrds wy: Nauck, vexpds éyxorav: Mekler, 


simple gen. could be explained as parti- 
tive, but prob, is rather on the analogy 
of the gen. with émBalyw: cp. O. 7. 825 
éuBarevew marpldos. The gen. with 
émepBalyw (924) is warranted by the first 
prep. 

401—408 The tenor of this fine 
passage should be observed. 

Oedipus took év cot (392) to mean that 
the welfare of Thebes depended on his pre- 
sence there. He is thinking ofa restoration 
to his Theban home (395). Heasks, there- 
fore,—‘ Of what use can I be to them if I 
am left at their doors, and not received 
within their land?’ ‘They will suffer,’ 
she replies, ‘if your ¢omd is neglected.’ 
Oedipus does not see the force of this 
answer: he still infers (from @avovrTa in 
390) that, whatever may be his doom in 
life, he is at least to be durzed at Thebes. 
‘Why, of course they will,’ he replies 
(403). ‘So’—pursues the daughter (404) 
—‘they mean to keep you within their 
grasp.’ A new suspicion flashes on him. 
‘They will Jury me at Thebes? ‘It 
cannot be.’ That is enough. He will 
never give himself into their hands.— 
Remark that he was supposing Apollo’s 
former decree (g1) to have been cancelled 
by this later one (389). He now sees 
that the new oracle does ot cancel the 
former, but merely confirms it in one 


aspect, viz. in the promise of drnv rots 
méppacw (93). 

401 Oipacr, forts, as Eur. £7. 2074 
ovdev yap adrny det Oipacw evrperes | pal- 
vew mpdcwrov (she ought not to show her 
beauty abroad), where, as here, Elms. re- 
stored it from the Ms. @tparor, Campbell 
retains the latter. But, while in @vpac:, 
Ovpage, Ovpaber, Pupatos the notion of ‘ ex- 
ternal’ is uppermost, the figurative uses 
of the plur. @vpac always speak of ap- 
proaching the house: as émt rds @vpas 
poray, em rats Ovpais SuarpiBew, emt rats 
Otpas THs “EAAdbos éouév (Xen. Ax. 6. 5. 
23). So here @vpact would mean, not, 
‘outside of their doors,’ but ‘at their very 
doors.’ kewsévov: schol. oikovvros. 

402 xelyois with Bapvs only. Svorv- 
x4v=if it does not receive due honours : 
cp. duotpos...véxus of a corpse denied due 
rites (Amt. 1071). Eur. Hec. 319 TUuBov 
dé Bovdroluny dv d&voduevov | Tov emoy opa- 
cOat.. Since in death (390) he was still 
to sway their destiny, they wished his 
grave to be where they could make the 
due offerings (évaytfe.v) at it: cp. Her. 2. 
44 TO pev ws dOavdrw...0vovar, TO 5é...ws 
jp évaytfovor. Such évayiocuss would 
be at least annual (cp. Isae. or. 2 § 46). 
The schol. takes 8vo-rvx@v as =‘if not on 
Theban soil’: but this is excluded by 


407. 
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OF 


Kao ol KdKLaTOL TOVO dKovoavres Td.pos 


TOULOU ao0ov mpoulevto TV Tupavvida. ; 


méoTpos SutTUXwr. 


and so most edd. 
KpaTyncwow MSS. 


404 In L the ist hand wrote ré\ac mpocbécPat. 
these words the corrector placed 8, a, to show the right order. 
deleted, and written anew after mpoo@éo0at. 

408 otk dp’ L: see on v. 393. 
In T ov is written above w. 


Over 
Then zé\ac was 
kparots Brunck, 
Blaydes writes od rdp’.— 
The schol. in L, 6 6é uA rAeovdger, 


405 xkparijs MSS.: 


403 Cp. O. T. 398 yveéun Kupjoas 
ov8’ am’ olwvév wabwv. It needed no ora- 
cle to tell one that they would incur di- 
vine anger for neglecting the first duties 
of piety towards their late king. 

404 f. oe mpocPécQar, ‘to associate 
you with them (as a prospective ally) in 
the neighbourhood of their land, and not 
(to leave you) in a place where you will 
be your own master.’ Cp, Her. I. 69 
Xpicavros Tov Geo roy “ENAnva Pldov 
tpocbéobat,...buéas .. - TporKar€omae plXos 
Te Oédwy yevécOar Kal oUMMAXOS. With 
pd’, etc., a verbal notion such as é@cac 
olkety must be supplied from poo bec Bau : 
cp. £2. 71 kal uy w drimov Thos darocrel- 
ANTE vis, | GAN’ apxémNouror (sc. KaraoT?- 
gare). dv.. -Kpatois, nearly=xparnoets. 
See on ty’ ay.. .ELTFOLLEY, 189. With the 
MS. Kparys, av belongs to iva: ‘wherever 
you may be your own master’; which is 
evidently less suitable here. 

406 «al with katackiwor (not with 
q, which would imply that he did wot 
expectity «O.m/8368): “Having settled 
me near their land, will they further 


bury me within it?’ For xkarackidfew cp. 
Epigrammata Graeca 493 (Kaibel, Berl. 
1878) @avovra...yata kareckiacer. 

407 totpdvdov aipa, thy blood-guilt 
for the death of a kinsman: so Eupudov 
atua (Pind. Pyth. 2. 32), alua ovyyevés 
(Eur. Suppl. 148), al ua. yer Ody (Or. 89): 
but in O. 7. 1406 ai’ €uptdcov merely=‘a 
blood-kinship.’ Oed. was doomed to det- 
guyla (601). Even to éury him in Theban 
ground would seem impious towards 
Laius. So, when Antigone has given 
the burial-rite to Polyneices, Creon asks, 
(Ant. 514) ws Or éxelyw SuoceBn 
Tunas xdpw; ‘How, then, canst thou 
render a grace which is impious towards 
that other?’ (Eteocles). 

410 cvvaddayys, strictly, a bringing 
together (by the gods) of persons and 
circumstances, a ‘conjuncture’: rarely 
without the defining gen. (as vécov &., 
O. T. 960); for in Zr. 845 6deOplats 
(ender ovrAlacr) &. prob.=‘at the fatal 
meeting’ (of Deianeira with Nessus). 

411 cois...tddows, poetical locative 
dat. (O. 7. 381 n.), freq. in Homer, as 


Te ' 


J 


~ bour, in 


, 
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ies 


OE. It needs no god to help our wit so far. 


Is. 


Well, therefore they would fain acquire thee as a neigh- 
a place where thou shalt not be thine own master. 


OF. Will they also shroud me in Theban dust ? 


Is. 


Nay, the guilt of a kinsman’s blood debars thee, father. 


OE. Then never shall they become my masters. 


LS; 


Some day, then, this shall be a grief for the Cadmeans. 


Or. In what conjuncture of events, my child ? 


Is. 
thy tomb. 
OE. 
Is. 
OE. 
Ts. 
OE. 
i 
OE. 


By force of thy wrath, when they take their stand at 


And who hath told thee what thou tellest, my child ? 
Sacred envoys, from the Delphian hearth. 

And Phoebus hath indeed spoken thus concerning me? 
So say the men who have come back to Thebes. 

Hath either of my sons, then, heard this? 

Yea, both have heard, and know it well. 

And then those base ones, aware of this, held the king- 


ship dearer than the wish to recall me? 


points to Kparjcovew. 


415 gacw] gdact y Herwerden.—els O78ns rédor] 
Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 44) proposed eis O7Bas wddw. 


416 Tis] tls L, 


which Elmsley preferred on the ground that it agrees better with the reply in 


v..417: but does it? 


417 dudw @ L, A, with most Mss., and Ald.: dudw vy’ 


Zl. 21. 389 jmevos OVAIurw. Some day 
the Thebans‘will invade Attica, and will 
be defeated by the Athenians near the 
grave of Oedipus. Cp. Aristeides dép 
Tay TeTTapwy p. 284 (the great men of the 
Greek past are guardian spirits), cal pve- 
cbal ye Tiv Xwpav ov xeElpov 7H Tov év Ko- 
AwvG keluevov Oidlrovv : where the schol. 
records a vague legend of his epiphany in 
some fight with Theban invaders. When 
the Persians (480 B.c.) were repulsed 
from Delphi, two gigantic warriors pur- 
sued them; rovrovs dé Tovs dUo Aehdot 
Aéyoucr elvat Tods éemcxwplous Hpwas, Pia- 
Kkov te kat Avrdvoov, Tav Ta TEmévEed 
éott wept 7d ipdv (Her. 8. 39). So 
Theseus was seen at Marathon (Plut. 
Thes. 35); Athene appeared, and the 
Aeacidae helped, at Salamis (Her. 9g. 
83 f.). 

en Qewpay, sent from Thebes to Del- 
phi, to consult the oracle in solemn form 
(O. 7. 114): cp. on 354-.. éorlas, the 
‘hearth of the Pythian seer’ (O. 7: 965), 
‘at earth’s centre’ (wecdupandos, Eur. Jon 

62). 
i aie éd’ wpiv, ‘in my case’ (n. on 0.7. 
829). 


415 ot poddvtes: schol. of ewpol, 

416 taldwy tis (there being only two 
sons) virtually strengthens the question, 
as if he asked—‘ Had my sons any know- 
ledge whatever of this ?’ 

418 f. «al etra, ‘and after that,’ is 
explained by t@v8’ dkovoavtes. Tayd’: 
see ON 304. Tdpos...rpovOevto: Eur. 
Hipp. 382 ot & jdovhy mpobévtes ayrl 
Tov Kadod | a\Anv tiv’: Isocr. Zp. g 
§ 17 a\dous av’ Huay mpoxpréjvac: and so 
Plat. rpormdy re dvtt tivos (Lys. 219 D), 
mpo twos (Lege. 727 D), wéov twos (2d. 
777 D), “addov 7 Te (887 B). What is 
the complaint of Oed. against his sons? 
This:—Apollo had made him the arbiter, 
in life and death, of Theban welfare 
(389). His sons might have pleaded 
with the Thebans:—‘Apollo has now 
virtually condoned the gu¢vAov atwa (407). 
Restore our father to the throne.’ But 
they desired the throne for themselves. 
Here, as in regard to his expulsion, they 
neglected an opportunity which natural 
piety should have seized (441). 

419 tovpod 1600v: the possess. pron. 
=object. gen. of pers. pron.: see on 332. 
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IS. ddyd Kdvovoa Tair’ éyd, depo 0 OMS. 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


OI. add’ of Oeol odw pyre THY TempopEerny 
épw KxaracBécaav, ev & epot Téhos 
auto yévouro THOSE THS paxys TEpL, 
hs vov €xovrat Kdmavalpovta. ddpv: 

> 


€ ¥ h a a a \ 0 , 2 
@WS OUT GV OS VUV TKYTT PA KOU povous XE 


425 


peiverev, ovr av ov&ehnd\vlas wadw ; 
€MOou mor’ adOis: of ye tov dioarvT eye 

ovTws dtipws tatpidos e€wfovpevor 

ovK €oxov ovd npvvav, aN avaoTaTos 


avtow eméupOnv KaternpvxOnv puyds. 


430 


elmous av ws OédovTe TovT Emol TOTE 
Lal LA / 
TOMS TO O@poV ELKOTWS KATHVETED. 


Ty, i 2etes 


420 kNvovca] Pépovca Wecklein: déyouca...Aéyw 6’ duws Nauck. 


421 oq L, A, etc.: ode T, etc.: opi Elmsley on Eur. Med. 393 (=398 Dind.), 
and most edd. since.—pjre MSS.: pte (thus, not yw tt) Bothe, Blaydes.—rhy 
mempwuevyy T, B, Vat., R, etc.: trav merpayuévev L (which the corrector, placing 
an 7 over each w, wished to make into rhv mwempaypuévnv): so, too, A (but with 
yp. Thy mempwuevny in the marg.): Tiv mempayuevny F, V* (corrected to rav,—wy). 


420 dépw 8 spas is usu. taken, ‘ but 
such are my tidings’ (cp. 360). This 
would be fitting if, with Wecklein, we 
might read épovea for KkMvovea: but 
the latter is in all Mss., and naturally 
refers to the words just heard by Ismene 
from Oed., not to a report heard by her 
at Thebes. The indignant question of 
Oed. invited a defence. She replies, ‘I 
am pained to hear my brothers charged 
with such conduct, but I must bear it ’— 
z.e. | cannot deny the charge. The con- 
trast between aXyo and dépw has thus 
more point. 

421 d\N. ‘Nay, then’—opening the 
imprecation, as Pk. 1040 add’, © waTpwa 
yi Geol 7’ éyxwpio, | Ticacde, Ticacd’. 

ow, not ogu, was prob. always the form 
used by Attic tragedy. It is required by 
metre below, 444, 451, 1490: Az. 570: 
Zl. toyo: Aesch. P. V. 252, 457: Pers. 
759, 807: fr. 157 (ap. Plat. Rep. 391 E). 
Eur. has the dat. in two places where, as 
here, ogc is posszbZe, but in both dw has 
Ms. authority, and should probably be 
read, Med. 398 (v.l. cdr), Suppl. 769. 
On the other hand there is no place in 
trag. where metre excludes ogu. 

THY TeTpwopevnv, by the curse in the 
house of Laius (369). 

422 é& 8 after pajre is harsh, and 


Elmsley’s év t’ may be right. There is, 
however, a good deal of Ms. evidence for 
re...6€ in trag.: see on 367. Cp. Ant. 
1096 767’ eixafely yap dewov, avticTrdvTa 
6é k.7.A., De : 

év nol (cp. 247), may the issue for them 
come to be (392) in my hands, z.e. may 
the gods allow me to be the final arbiter, 
and to doom them doth by a father’s 
curse. 

424 kdravatpovrar. The words kal 
éravalpovrac Sdpv do not form a second 
relative clause,—as if, from the 7s before 
éxovrat, we had to supply the relat. pron. 
in a different case (€¢’ 7, or els Rv) with 
éravaipovrar. They form an independent 
sentence, which is co-ordinated with the 
relative clause, 7s éxovrar. This is the 
normal Greek construction. See note in 
Appendix. Cp. 467, 731. 

éravaipodytar ddpu, the Ms. reading, 
would mean, ‘are taking a spear upon 
them,’ the verb being used figuratively 
(like zz se susctpere) of obligations or 
responsibilities (¢iAlav, modemwov, Téxvyv, 
Aatpelay etc.); but éravatpecOa, in its 
literal sense of ‘ uplifting against,’ is more 
natural and more poetical with 86pu: cp. 
Eur. Her, 313 Kal pjmor’ és yhv éxOpov 
aipeoOat dopv. . 

425 ds, ‘for’ (if I were to have the 
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Is. It grieves me to hear that,—but I must bear it. 
; Or. Then may the gods quench not their fated strife, and 
May it become mine to decide this warfare whereto they are 
now setting their hands, spear against spear! For then neither 
should he abide who now holds the sceptre and the throne, nor 
should the banished one ever return; seeing that when I, their 
sire, was being thrust so shamefully from my country, they 
hindered not, nor defended me; no, they saw me sent forth 


homeless, they heard my doom of exile cried aloud. 


Thou wilt say that it was mine own - wish then, 
and that the city meetly granted me _ that boon. 
—Tournier conject. riv repacuévnv. 422 év S Mss.: év 7’ Elmsley. 424 xdra- 


vaipodvrat MSS.: kamavalpovrac Hermann. 


426 oir’ é&ednAvOao wadw L, 


r: otr’ dv ob&edXnd\vOws A, B, and most Mss.—rdd\w] réAw A, R, V3, Ald., Tur- 


nebus. 


428 driuwo MSS.: driyuov Wecklein. 


429 juwarv L, with most 


MSS.: uuvov A, R, V%, Ald.;—a variant which Elmsley explains by the similar 
ending of érxov, as in 381 the v. 1. xaféEwy by BiBav, and in 474 Kpoxowow (for 


Kpokaowv) by @addotow. 


430 aro] atrots Vat. 


432 xarnivvcey L: Kary- 


decision). Blomfield’s conjecture 8’ is 
unnecessary. 

427 ol ye, causal: see on olrives 263. 

428 dripws: cp. 440 Bla: 770 é&ed- 
Odes. Soph. has this adv. thrice else- 
where of ignominious or ruthless treat- 
ment, Z7. 1181, Azz. 1069, fr. 593. 7. 

429 ovk toyxov, did not stop me (from 
being expelled). We find such phrases 
as éxyw Tivd TowdyTd 71, to check one 7 
the act of doing something (O. C. 888 
BovOurodvrd pw’ ...érxer’), but not éxw 
TWH adikovmevoy, to stop one from being 
wronged (like watw). Here, then, it is 
better to supply 7d (or Bore) wh eEwhet- 
cat than to take €exov with eEwPovpevov. 
Cp. Xen. An. 3. 5. 11 was...doKds dvo 
dvdpas €£ec 7rd (v.2. Tov) wh Karadtvac’ 
@oTte O€ wh ddcOdvew, 7H VAN Kal H YF 
TXNTEL. 

Hpuvav, sc. guol. dvdoraros, made to 
rise up and quit one’s abode, ‘driven 
from house and home,’ implying depuyla 
(601), 77. 39 €v Tpaxtu 790’ avdoraror | 
Eévw map’ avdpt vatowey (driven from our 
home at Argos). Thue. 1. 8 oi...é« T&v 
viowr kaxodpyo dvéctrnoay tm’ avrov (were 
expelled). 

430 avroiv, not dat. of the agent 
(very rare except with perf., plpf., or fut. 
pf. pass.), but dat. of interest (‘so far as 
they were concerned’): cp. /%. 1030 
rébynx’ tiv mada: Aesch. P. Ve 12 
copay pev evo Acds | exer TéAos 67. 
éexnpvxOnv, by a proclamation of Creon 
(as regent) to the citizens—like that 


[Lou Mevos. 


which Oed. himself had made (0. 7. 
216 ff.). xnpuyua is used of the royal 
edict, Ant. 8, 161, etc. Cp. Lys. or. 12 
§ 95 (of those banished by the Thirty) 
é£exnpv0xOnre...€k THs ToAEWS. 

481 eros dv: the figure called jo- 
gpopa (Lat. sedtectio, Cornificius 4. 23. 33), 
the ‘suggestion’ of an objection, with the 
reply; Tiberius wept oxnudtwy § 36 
(Spengel Phe. 111. 77) bropopa 5é éorw 
drav ph é&fs mpoBalvy 6 Novos, aNN’ drr0- 
Gels Te | WS Tapa Tov dyTiOlKov 7 ws ék 
TOU mpayuaros amoKkplynTrat mpos avdrdv, 
@omrep Ovo avTiheyomeva Tpdcwra 
Oed. here speaks chiefly 
to Ism., whose pain for her brothers 
(420) might suggest the excuse; though 
in 445, 457 he addresses the Chorus. 
Wecklein conceives Oed. as speaking 
directly to the spectators, who might 
recollect the close of the O. 7. Need 
we charge the poet with this dramatic 
impropriety ? 

G\ovTt, ‘desiring’ (not merely ‘con- 
senting’): cp. 767: O. Z. 1356 Oédovre 
«aol ToUT’ dy jv. The desire of Oed. 
to be sent away from Thebes is pas- 
sionately expressed in the O. 7. (1410 
ff., 1449 ff.). At the end of that play 
he repeats the request (1518), and Creon 
replies that it must be referred to Delphi. 
Tore with karyveocev, z.ec. ‘when I was 
banished’; so Az. 650 rore=‘in’ those 
old days.’ 

432 The t in L’s katnlvucev speaks 
for Katryveoev,—clearly much fitter here 
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ov ONT émel TOL THY meV awirix’ npEpar, 


omnvik’ ele Oupds, novaTov 
70 kat Bovey Hv Kal TO Leva Onvac TET Pots, 
epor és TOvd epatver’ dpedav: 


ovdels me, 


€ pou 


435 


xpore 8, or 78 mas 0 poxOos nv mérwv, 
eeeOnilov TOV Oupov exOpaporra jou 


petites Kohaorny TOV mplv NLapTnLEvay, 
TO rnin’ 799 TOUTO peev modus Bia 


440 


mauve pe ék yas Xpovior, ol & erapehew, 
oi Tov TATpos TO Tarpi, Suvdpevou 70 dpav 
ovk nOédyoar, aN’ errous TpuKpov xdpw 
duyds ohw e&w mrwyxos HrOpyy ael. 


vuoev A, and others: 
from £: é A, R, Ald.: 
ToUO’ MSS. : 


éudalyver L. 
440 7077 vik’ 


karyvecev B, T, Vat. 
éfe. the other Mss., and the 2nd Juntine ed. 
Epwr’ és rovd’ P. N,. Pappageorgius (Bettr. z. Erkl. u. Kritik d. Soph. 
p- 16). Mekler proposes épwros rotd’ épalvero orpadels (cp. AZ. 

437 xpivw 5’] In L & has been made from 7’ by the rst hand. 
L; after 7 one letter has been erased, and room for two has been 
left; perh. the scribe had begun to write rjuos.—ro Trnvix.B, F, etc.: 


K 
434 brylx’ tf L, ¢ being: made 
436 epwros 


1116),—égatver’] 


TOTNVLKAS 


A, R: 160’ qwik’ T, etc.: 767’ qvix’ L*.—75n] 7oee L?, which suggests that the reading 


than Katyvucev.. Cp. 1633 Karalvecor, 
1637 karqvecev. The contrast is between 
exile imposed as a doom or granted 
as a boon,—not merely between a wish 
fulfilled or unfulfilled. 

433 rpépav: the acc. of duration (cp. 
O. T. 1138) is strictly warrantable, as in 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 3. 11 xal éx@és dé Kal rpl- 
Tnv juépay (the day before yesterday) rd 
avtd TovTo émparroy: though in a nega- 
tive sentence we might have rather ex- 
pected the gen. (cp. Am. 3. 3. 11 THs Nué- 
pas dns de Gov ov wAéov wévre Kal elxooe 
cradle). thy arly’: Thuc. 2. 64 és 
Te Td wéANov...és Te TO auvrixa: 3. 112 év 
TQ aria poBw. 

435 hevobyvar mérpots, the typical 
form of summary vengeance on one who 
has incurred public execration: //, 3. 56 
né kev 76n | Adivov Ecco xirGva: Aesch. 
Ag. 1616 Snuoppupers ... Nevalwous pas : 
At. 254 NGddevoTov "Apy (on the part of 
the infuriated army): Eur. Or. 442 daveiv 
Um dora devoluw merpwmare (the pleo- 
nasm as here). Her. 9. 5 (the ‘lynching’ 
of the Athenian who advised his fellow- 
citizens to accept the Persian terms, 479 
B.C.) mepiotavtes AuKidny Kar éhevoay Bar- 
Novres. The redundant métpots adds 
emphasis: so At, 200 rupli | mpjoa 


Karaxpas. Cp. O. JZ. 1255 goura yap 
nuas &yxos €karrwy mopev : 1411 Povevoar’ 
} Oaracorov | explwar’. 

436 tpwr’ és rdvd’, the conjecture of 
Pappageorgius (see cr. n.), is, I think, 
almost certain. The Ms. change supposed 
is of the slightest kind, and such as 
continually occurs in our Mss.: while 
tpwtos Tovd’ cannot be defended as either 
(a) gen. of connection, ‘ helping in regard 
to this desire,’ or (2) possessive gen. with 
dpeaov as =evepyérns, ‘helper of this 
desire.’ See Appendix. 

437 wérwv. The metaphor is not 
directly from the mellowing of fruit, but 
from the medical use of the word in ref. 
to the subsiding of inflammation (as in 
angry tumours, etc.). Cp. the fig. sense 
of wuos. So wemalver@at Hippocr. 1170 
B: Arist. AZeteor. 4. 3) Puudrwy (tumours) 
kal pdéyuaros...rémavois: Anthol. Pal. 
12.80 ri co. 76 weTavbév "Epwros | rpaiua 
dud, omAdyxvwv avis avapdéyera; Hence, 
too, Zr. 728 dpyh wémrecpa. 

438 éxSpapovra, had rushed out, run 
to excess (not, run éw ee out of the 
course): 98: cp. Ante 52 7 Kama euh@v 
a5 éretépxer Opacts; re thou e’en go ¢o 
the length of threatening so boldly? 

439 The gen. might be taken with 


- 
; 
~ 
a 


‘. 
— 
- 
; 
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No, verily: for in that first day, when my soul was seething, 
and my darling wish was for death, aye, death by stoning, no 
one was found to help me in that desire: but after a time, when 
all my anguish was now assuaged, and when I began to feel 
that my wrath had run too far in punishing those past errors,— 
then it was that the city, on her part, went about to drive me 
perforce from the land—after all that time; and my sons, when 
they might have brought help—the sons to the sire—would not 
do it: no—for lack of one little word from them, I was left to 


wander, an outcast and a beggar evermore. 


76 jvix’ may have arisen from 75 having been taken for #5 (75eu). 


o LL. 


441 oi] 


Z 442 oi ro marpos} Canter conject. é« rod mdpos: Blaydes, odk (=ol éx) 
Tod marpds, or d\\wy tapos: Musgrave, otrouv Bdpos. 


443 add’ érovs cuxpod] 


@dAdqwov cuxpod L. The rst hand wrote a\\’ érov ouixpod (meaning, probably, 
érovs puxpod: cp. e ordelorov, and other examples, Introd. p. xlvi.); a later hand 


altered dAN’ érov to adAXdrov. 


T is one of those which have a\\d rou opixpod (which 


may have been a conjecture of Triclinius). dX’ érove mixpod A, R, L?, Ald.: ddd’ 
ér’ o§ outxpod B. The schol. in L confirms the true reading: dytidoylas Bpaxelas 


ee mojoacbar avrovs x.T.X. 


444 7dounv L (n in erasure, perh. from ei): 


peltw, ‘a chastiser greater than the sins,’ 
z.e. ‘severer than they merited’ (4 xara 
Ta huapr.); but it is simpler to take it 
with koAacryyv, ‘too great a chastiser of 
the sins. As péyas Ouuds is ‘violent 
anger,’ so @uvuéds which is over-violent 
can be called pelfwy kodaorys. The 
rhythm of the verse will not permit us to 
disjoin yelfw (as by a comma) from koXa- 
OTN. 

440 7To thvlk’ 78, just when that 
time had come (the art. as in 76 avrixa, 
‘at the moment,’ Thuc. 2. 41). While 
Thvikade (‘at this time of day’) was 
common, the simple tyvlka occurs no- 
where else in class. Attic; it is found, 
however, in the Alexandrian poets, and 
in later Greek. toto pév is answered by 
8é (441) instead of rodro dé, as by érevra 
6é (Ant. 63), Totr’ abOus (2d. 165), elra 
(Ph. 1345), ToOr’ dddo (O. TZ. 605). 

441 xpdvov, ‘after all that time, — 
repeating the thought with which he 
had begun (xpévw 437). Thuc. 1. 141 
xpovio...£uviovTes, meeting only at long 
intervals: 3. 29 oxoAalo Kopicbertes, 
having made a leisurely voyage: 8. 14 
aduvotvrar aipvidio. eérwdedciy with 
dat. (like émapkeiy) as Eur. Andr. 677, 
elsewhere usu. with acc. (P2. go5, etc.): 
cp. the poet. dat. with the simple verb, 
Ant. 560 Tots Oavolow weer. 

442 of rod Tatpds TO matpt blends 
two forms of antithesis,—(r) of matdes 
7G marpl, and (2) of Tov Oldirodos TH 


Oidimodk. The gen. of ‘origin,’ rod 
matpos, really a possessive gen., comes 
in with peculiar force here, as suggesting 
that the sons éelong fo the sire. For 
marpos...rarpt cp. 883, Ph. 296 add’ év 
mwérpo.ot wéTpov, Ant, 1310 n. TO Spay, 
on 47. 

443 trovs cpikpod xapuy, for Zack of 
a few words in his defence (dvTidoylas 
Bpaxeias, schol.). As if one said, ‘They 
incurred all this loss for the sake of a 
petty sum’ (2.e. to save it), This isa slight 
deviation from the ordinary use of évexa, 
ovvexa (22), €xatt, xdpw, in such phrases. 
Cp. fr. 510. 6 Kduol yap ay marnp ye 
daxkptwv xdpiv | avnkr’ av eis pds, 
would have been brought up, 7 ¢ears 
could bring him: Aesch. Pers. 337 m)H- 
Oous...ékart, if numbers could give vic- 
tory. 

444 ow, z.e. they looked on and 
did nothing: see on avrow 430. The 
question between def (L) and éyod (A) 
turns on these points. With del, 7r\dunv 
=‘continued to wander.’ He can scarce- 
ly mean that, after his expulsion, they 
might at any time have recalled him, 
since he regards the new oracle as having 
given them an opportunity which did not 
exist before (418). But he may mean 
that their silence at the moment of his 
expulsion was the cause of the whole 
sequel. With éyd, 7Awuny might mean, 
‘proceeded to wander forth,’ referring 
to the moment of expulsion (cp. é&nAau- 
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4 4 
ex towdse 8, ovo tapl&ow, daov pvars 


445 


SiSwow avraiv, Kat tpopas exw Biov 

kat yns ddevav Kal yévous emapKeow* 

to § avtt tod diaavtos cihéoOnv Opovous 
kal oKnntpa Kpaivew Kal tupavvedey xOovds. 


d\N ov Tu py Adywour TODSE Tvppaxou, 


/, \ 
ovdé odw apxyns Thode Kadpetas qore : 
> An 
duno née: ToT ey@da, THOSE TE 
~ > Ss lal 
pave’ aKkovov ovvvoav te Tak €0v 
/ € ‘\ la 4 , 
taraipal dot PotBos yvucev more. 


A , 5 lal 
TpOsS TAVTA. kat Kpéovta meumovtwv €nou 


455 


PaoTNpa, Kel Tus aAXos ev woke oOEve. 
édv yap vpels, & E€vor, O€\nf opov 
*mpootdtist tals ceuvator Sypovyxous Meats 


nrAdpnv A, with most MSS. 


445 ék taivie 6’ otcaw MSS.: Kak Taivde diocaiv 


Pierson ag. Valcken. Eur. Ph. 1249. Porson, too, proposed diccaiy, Adv. p. 166. 


éx trowde 8 dvrow Nauck. 
Brunck: av’roty Nauck. 
yévous] téyous Madvig: xptous Nauck. 


446 airaiy] attwy B, T, etc., and edd. before 
447 xal yns] xolrns 7 Wecklein: oréyns 7 Nauck.— 


450 of tm MSS: otre Elmsley.— 


Adxwou MSS. (with ov written over w in L and others, whence L? has Aayovor.) 


tvxwot Brunck. 
Wecklein, Blaydes. 


451 otre cgw MSS.: 006é cfy Herm., Dind., Schneidewin, 
452 née] eke L, with 7 written above: €\@y Blaydes.— 


vouny 356). But (a) the tense is some- 
what awkward here, and (4) éy# is weak 
unless taken as=‘ /—their father.’ 

445 rtoiv8e, not ratvde, is the form of 
the fem. du. as found in Attic inserr. of 
c. 450—320 B.C.: cp. Ant. 769 n. But 
as to the partic., the dual forms in -a, 
-aiv, and those in -e, -ow, seem to have 
been used concurrently (cp. 1676 n.): I 
have not, therefore, changed ovcaw to 
évrow with Nauck. 

446 tpodds: cp. 330, 341. 

447 yns d8eav, a strange phrase (perh. 
corrupt), must mean, security 7 regard to 
the land (where I find myself at any 
given time), a secure resting-place. Cp. 
Thuc. 8. 64 AaBoicar ai réodets...dderay 
TaY Mpacoouévwv, security zz regard to 
their proceedings. His daughters, so far 
as they can, give him in exile all that 
his sons should have given him at 
Thebes,—(r) maintenance, (2) safety in 
his movements, (3) generally, the support 
due from kinsfolk. 

Nauck’s oréyns 1’ ddeav seems too 
suggestive of a fixed home to suit roy 
mravyrny (3): Wecklein’s kolrns 7’ ddecay 
makes a detail too prominent in this 


eneral acknowledgment. With regard to 
BddBns T or kdétys ddeay (Blaydes), re- 
mark that deca never occurs with a gen. 
of that against which one is safe. The 
kal before yjs seems genuine: were it 
absent, the cal before tpopas must an- 
swer to that before yévous. And, for a 
rhetorical passage, yys is in some de- 
gree confirmed by the assonance with 
ryévous. 

yévous (subjective gen.) émdpkerw = jv 
7d yévos mapéxer. Thuc. 7. 34 dud thy rob 
avéuou (subject.) drwow Trav vavaylwy 
(object.) =67e 6 dveuos dmwOe? Ta vavayia 
(Thompson, Syzz. § 98). 

448 f£. The constr. is, eikéoOnv Opd- 
vous, Kal Kpalveww oKimrTpa, etc. Kpat- 
vew=(1) to bring a thing to pass, (2) 
to exercise power, to veig7z, sometimes 
with a gez. of the persons ruled (296, 
862, etc.). oKymTpa goes with xpalvew 
as an almost adverbial cognate accus., 
‘to rule with sceptre’: as Ph. 140 
oKnmTpov dydcoerat (pass.) implies a 
similar oxnmrpov dvdcow. Rhythm for- 
bids to take oxynmrpa with eidécOnv, 
making xpalvew epexegetic (‘so as to 
rule’). 
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‘Tis to these sisters, girls as they are, that, so far as nature 
enables them, I owe my daily food, and a shelter in the land, 
and the offices of kinship; the brothers have bartered their sire 
for a throne, and sceptred sway, and rule of the realm. Nay, 
never shall they win Oedipus for an ally, nor shall good ever 
come to them from this reign at Thebes; that know I, when 
I hear this maiden’s oracles, and meditate on the old prophecies 
stored in mine own mind, which Phoebus hath fulfilled for me 


aelasts 


Therefore let them send Creon to seek me, and whoso beside 


is mighty in Thebes. 


For if ye, strangers,—with the champion- 


ship of the dread goddesses who dwell among your folk,—are 


Tho dé Te T, B, Vat., Farn.: r§odé ye L, A, with most Mss. 
e€ ewot L (with traces of an erasure at the letters dr’): and so all mss. 


4583 cvvvoorrar’ 
Te THE 


éuo0 Heath, and so most of the recent edd.: te ram’ éuod Meineke (formerly): re 


tam éuol Rauchenstein: re @éo¢ara Heimsoeth. 
, 457 678’ duod Dindorf: Oédnré mov L, 
with most MSs.: @é\nré mor L2: Oé\y7’ éuod Brunck. 


L, z.e. d wot, and so the other ss. 


454 dot Heath: duor (sic) 


458 mpoorarict tals is 


Dindorf’s conjecture. mpd cratov rato (sic) L, with ody written above: mpoo rato 


450 f. As most editors since Elmsley 
have allowed, the MS. ovtt...ovre cannot 
be right. And o¥ tv,.,008€ is clearly 
more forcible than odte...odTe. AdXoor: 
this verb with gen. is less common than 
with accus., but is well attested not only 
in poetry but in prose, as Plat. Legg. 
775 E Tuyuns éay THs mpoonkovons...\ay- 
xavy (Kriiger 1. 47. 14). It is surely 
needless, then, to adopt Brunck’s ri- 
Xoov, Tovse, very rare for rod’ dvdpos as 
=éuod: so tycie=euod Tr. 305, Twde 
=éuol 7d. 1012. ouppdaxov predicate ; 
cp. 1482 évacolou dé cot Trix 01m, and 1486. 

453 f. The oracle newly brought by 
Ismene is distinguished from the oracle 
given to Oedipus himself at Delphi in 
former years (see on 87). He calls the 
former 4er oracle, because she brings it. 
Both oracles alike cozcern him. We must 
not, then, change ta& to tam (‘concern- 
ing me’). td é éyod madathara—the 
earlier predictions which I, on my side, 
can produce: those which the resources 
of my knowledge furnish forth. ¢é€ is 
appropriate, since they have been so 
long treasured in his inmost soul. Cp. 
on 293. 

454 yvvoev, by bringing him to the 
grove (cp. 87), in earnest that the requital 
predicted for the authors of his exile (93) 
will also come to pass. If #yvvcey were 
referred to the involuntary crimes of Oed., 
the connection of thought would be less 
close. 


457f. Opod | tporrdatict (predicative), 
along with them as your protectors or 
champions against Theban violence. 
Oed. is already under the guard of the 
Eumenides as their ixérns (284): if the 
Coloniates are loyal to the Eumenides, 
Attica and he will alike be saved. 

In the reading 0éAyré pov | mpds Tator 
Tats, note these points: (1) dAKkjy pov moc- 
eic@ac would not mean, ‘defend me,’ but 
rather ‘ defend agaims¢t me’ (cp. on 1524): 
we must at least have pou. (2) mpds yields 
no tolerable sense. wets, rpds Tals Beats, 
‘ye, i addition to the goddesses,’ ranks 
the Coloniates with, or above, their 
deities. The gloss ctv, written in L over 
mpos (whence it came into other Mss,), 
was a palliative. Nor could mpdés mean 
here, ‘close to their shrine.’ 

For Dindorf’s 6p00 | mpoordtiot it 
may be urged:—(1) ratoc rais is in 
all Mss., which would be strange if 
taiode tats were genuine; while mpds 
Taio. Tals is simply explained by mpoc- 
rd(r)ice Tats. (2) A change of mpoord- 
tiot into mpos Taio. might have pro- 
duced the change of -@’ 6uod into -ré 
pov. (3) After éuof in 455 it is easy to 
dispense with the pronoun.—Cp. O. 7. 
882 Gedy od Ajéw wore mpooTaray toxuy : 
Tr. 209 ’Amé\d\wya mpoorarav: Porphyry 
Antr, Nymph. 12, visors bdarwv mpo- 
oTaTLOW. 

458 


Sypotxots, holding, reigning 
among, your people: 


cp: O. T. 160 
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ddunv rociobar, THdE pev ToheL peyav — 
cornp dpeicbe, Trois 0 euois €xOpois movous. 
érdéos pév, Oidirovs, Karouktioas, 
avros Te traidés & aid: eret Se THOSE ys 
lal ‘\ AgQ> > / / 
TwTnpa cavTov THOd emepBadheus hoy, 
mapaweoa cor Bovropar Ta ovpopa. 
@ pital, as vv mav TEehovvTL Tpokeven. 
fod viv xabappov tavde Sapdvav, ép as 
TO mpatov ikov Kal KatéoTeupas 7éOor. 
OI. zpdmovsr toto; @ E€vor, diddoxere. 
XO. mporov pev ipdas e€ deipirov xoas 
Kpnvns eveyKov, dv ooiwy xeipav Oya. 


460 
XO. 


OI. 
XO. 


470 


tais F, Ricc. 77: ov taior tats A and most MSsS.: ody taicde ais Canter, Brunck, 
Elmsley (gv), Blaydes: avrato: rats Wunder: Hermann conj. oly mpoordras: 
mpos Tatot tpls Nauck (who would transpose vv. 458, 459)- 459 rocicbe L, 
as usually where the 1st syll. is short (though in v. 278 it has moetoGe, and in 652 
movhoets). Most of the other Mss. have mroveiaOax or rocicbar.—rjde perv] rade wev THe 
L, L’, F, R?: ryde 77 A, R, Ald., Brunck, Elms.: ryée uév T, B, and most recent 


edd. But Nauck, keeping r7de uev 7H, changes réde to yy. 460 Tots & éuots] Tot0d’ 


éufjo L (0? in an erasure). 


tots 6’ éuwots A, with most of the MSs. 


Nauck conjectures 


yatdoxov... |"Apreuw: Ar. Zg. 581 Ian- 
Ads modwobxos: Aesch. 7%. 69 modtocovxor 
Geol. But below, 1087 yéas...dauovxors= 
the Athenians, 1348 dnuodyos yoves= 
the king. The word is tinged here with 
the notion of ‘deme’: cp. 78. 

459 f. ddkrv Toeto Par (for the spell- 
ing see 278 n.), a simple periphrasis, = 
adkabeiy: Thuc. 1. 124 moetobar tiuwplav 
=Tipwpely (to succour), 2. 94 pudakhp... 
éro.otvTo = épvagoov, etc. Distinguish 
dAkyy TiOévar Tivds (1524), to create a de- 
fence against a thing. <A gen. after a\x7 
as=‘succour’ must denote (a) the defen- 
der, as in Avds dx, or (4) the danger ;— 
not the interest defended. 

460 The éuys in L (where r708’ 
perh. preceded rotcd’) gives some colour 
to the conject. 77s (or rots) d¢ ys: yet 
- rots 8 éyois seems right. Oedipus is 
following the train of thought in which 
benefits to Attica are bound up with 
retribution for his own wrongs (92); and 
he thus gives the Chorus another pledge 
that their interest is one with his. With 
éuois, THOe pev is best in 459: with y7s, 
Tyoe TH would have been fitter. 

461 émdévos, sc. ef. When the verb is 
thus, omitted, the pron. is usu. added: 
here, the absence of o¥ is excused by 
OiSlmovs. This form of the voc. has the 


best Ms. authority in some 12 places of 
Soph., as against 3 which support O/étzrov 
(more often gen.), viz. below, 557, 1346, 
and O. 7. 405 (where see n.). Katoukrt- 
oat: Thuc. 1. 138 déwos Oavydoa. The 
pass. inf. is rarer in this constr., as rle- 
cba & aiusraros Aesch. Ag. 531. Cp. 37. 

462 airés Te maidés 0’: cp. 559, 1009, 
1125, 1310. 

463 éweuBdddets, you insert yourself 
in this plea as a deliverer : 2.2. to his pro- 
test against a breach of their promise 
(258—291), and his appeal to pity, he 
adds a promise of benefit to Attica (287, 
459). Cp. Her. 2. 4 dua rplrov éreos 
€uBormov émeuBdddovor, they zzsert an 
intercalary month every other year: Plat. 
Crat. 399 A woNakts éreuBadromev ypau- 
para, Ta 8 efatpoduer, we zsert letters (in 
words), or remove them. tT@8e Adyw is 
not instrum. dat., but goes with the verb. 
Not; ‘further pledge yourself to be the 
deliverer’: in P2. 813 éuBaddrAw weve fol- 
lows éuBadXe xerpos riot. 

465 f. Editors usu. give either ds 
viv, 000 viv (with L), or ds vuv...d00 vuv 
(as Elms.). But vuv seems best in 465, 
viv in 466. mpogéver, grant me thy kindly 
offices (of advice and direction), as a 
man does in his own State to the foreigners 
who have made him their mpdtevos (see 


bie 


— 
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willing to succour, ye shall procure a creat deli thi 
State, and troubles oc my pats : : : “pias 

CH. Right worthy art thou of compassion, Oedipus, thou, 
and these maidens; and since to this plea thou addest thy 
power to save our land, I fain would advise thee for thy weal. 

OE. Kind sir, be sure, then, that I will obey in all,—stand 
thou my friend. 

Cu. Now make atonement to these deities, to whom thou 
hast first come, and on whose ground thou hast trespassed. 

OF. With what rites? instruct me, strangers. 

Cu. First, from a perennial spring fetch holy drink-offerings, 
borne in clean hands. ; 


tots (or ris) d¢ yhs: Wecklein, rots 8 érer’. 461 érdiiv L (with o written 
above), R®: émrdétos the other Mss. 462 dé after ével is wanting in A, R. 
465 f. ds vuv...000 viv] ws viv...000 viv Mss. and most edd.: &s vuv...000 yw 
Elmsley. See comment. 467 xarécrecwas A, with most Mss. and edd.: xaréc- 
mwas L (in marg. yp. xataorepov), L*, F, R?: xaréorepas B, Vat.: xardorepov 
Wunder, Hartung, Paley. 469 icpds B, T, Farn., schol. on Ar. Ach. 961 
(who quotes vv. 469—472).—deippirov L, with most Mss.; and so the older edd., 
and Blaydes: depdrov Brunck and the recent edd. 470 éveyxov Elmsley: 
évéyxou L, with most MSS.: évéyxae (sic) Vat., with ov written above: évéyxou 


————— 


n. on O. 7.1483). s...tedodvTt, in the 
assurance that I will perform anything 
required of me: cp. 13. 

466 Kalappoy Tavde Saisdvev (poss. 
gen.), such a lustration as belongs to 


them, is due to them: not object. gen., 


since xa@alpew could not stand for ihac- 
kegOa. 

467 The libation is due (r) as a 
greeting to the @eol éyxapioe of Attica, 
(2) as an atonement for trespass on the 
grove. The words kal xaréorerpas rédov 
form an independent sentence, and not a 
second relative clause (as if dy were sup- 
plied from é¢ ds): see on 424. katérret- 
twas: Sappho fr. 95 olay trav vaxwOov év 
ovpert moipeves dvdpes | tocol karacrelBouoe, 
‘trample on’: here the word suggests the 
rash violation of the ydpov obx ayvdv 
marelv (37). The v. 2. karéorefas was 
explained figuratively: ‘came to the 
ground as a suppliant,’ who lays his branch 
(ixernpta), twined with festoons of wool 
(orépn), on an altar: see n. on O. 7. 3. 
Schol.: KaOucérevoas, pera ixernplwy 
agtxov: justly adding that the other read- 
ing is iavdrepov. Katdorepov (marg. 
of L) was a grammarian’s attempt to 1m- 
prove on karéorewas: it would refer to 
the twigs (483); but a secondary detail of 
the rite should not be thus forestalled and 
emphasised. 


po. 1. 


469 depitov. The rule is that p is 
doubled when, by inflection or composi- 
tion, a s¢mple vowel precedes it, but 
remains single when a diphthong pre- 
cedes it: hence vedpputos, but delpuros. 
Through overlooking this distinction, 
Blaydes follows our Mss. in writing deup- 
pvtov. Metre often led the poets to use 
p instead of pp, as adudiptrov (Az. 134), 
Xpucoptrous (Ant. 950), avréptfos (Babrius 
Jab. 69); and mpopéw, not mpoppéw, was 
the regular form, as euphony plainly re- 
quired. But there is no classical instance 
of the opposite anomaly. 

470 8 oolwv xepov, z.c. after duly 
washing the hands before entering the 
sacred precinct. Blood-guilt is not 
thought of here: if that was in question, 
Kabapuol xopoxrova. (Aesch. Hum. 283) 
would first be needed for Oed. himself: 
but the Chorus assume that, as he said, 
he is now evceBys (287). Washings, or 
sprinklings, were required before ap- 
proaching shrines, and for this purpose 
TEepippavT npia were set at the entrances 
of sacred places. Cp. Hippocr. Mord. 
Sacr. 2 &povs rotor Geotor ray lepwr Kal 
Tov Tewevéwy daroderkvijevor, Os av pundels 
UrepBalvor ef pj ayvevot, elodvres dé 
mepippawomeba, ovX ws pravdpuevot, aAN’ el 
re kal mpotepov exouer utaos, To0TO apay- 
vovpevot. Lucian Sacrific. 13 TO Mev 
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Ol. 
XO. 
wv 
OI. 
XO. 
OI. 
XO. 


schol. Ar. Ach. 961. 
made 
MSs.: AdBys schol. Ar. Ach. 961. 
ow L. 


n. on 429, 


kpbxoisw B, Vat., Farn., T (which last has wogoicw written above). 
475 oids veapds MsS.: in L dz véas is written above. 


EE 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


drav Sé TovTo xedp axypatov ha Bo ; 
Kparn pes clow, dvd pos EUXELPOS TEXV, 
kpar epepov Kat haBas dudvoropovs. 
Baddotow, 7) KpoKatow, 7} Tol TPOTY® ; 
olds <av> veapas veoToKm pahh@ haBdv. 
elev: to 8 evOev mot TehevTHoal pe xpy ; 
xods xara. ordvra mpos mpdrny Ew. 


475 


471 dfw;) Badrdv: L (with AdBw written above), 
from \aBdv' as a double erasure shows. Paddy F: \dBw A and the other 
472 réxvn) réxvn L. 

Zpeyov L (with e written above 0): dy xarépeoy Suid. s.v. Xods. 


473 Gv Kpar’ 

474 xpbKat- 
Cp. 
For 


veapas Bellermann conjectures od veapés: Heath, ye veapas (received by Doederlein, 


mpoypauua pynor my maprévac elow Tov 
mepipparTnplwy daoTis uu Kabapds éore Tas 
xeipas. So Od. 4. 750 aN vdpnvauern, 
Kabapa xpot eluar’ éxovoa,... | exe AOn- 
valy. 

471 rtovro, adject., but without art. 
(cp. 1177), an epic use sometimes allowed 
by the Attic poets, and not rare in 
Sophocles. dkrjparov: Chrysippus af. 
Plut. Stotc. repugn. 22 commends Hesiod 
for enjoining on men that they should 
respect the fzz7ty of rivers and springs, 
since thence the gods were served (Hes. 
Opp. 755). | ' et 

472 xparnpés elo: z.e. the priest in 
charge of the shrine keeps them ready 
for the use of the worshippers, near the 
spring in the inner part of the grove 
(505), from which they were to be filled. 
The libations to the Eumenides were 
wineless (100), but they are associated 
with the mixing-bowl which was regularly 
used in libations (of wine) to other deities. 
Bekker Amecd. 274. 3 Kparnpliwy* jArov 
Tov olvoy év Kparnpe Kipvar, 7 dd Kparn- 
pwv orévowy. Dem. De Fals. Legat. § 
280 orovduy Kal Kpatnpwv Kowwvods. In 
Mid. § 53 (in a spurious oracle) tepd 
Terely Kal Kparnpa Kepdoat. 

evxetpos: schol. evradduov. Pind. O2. 
g. 111 exerpa, dekwyuor, ‘ deft-handed, 
nimble-limbed,’ of a wrestler. Lucian 
Amor. 11 Tis Upaéirédous evxerplas (v. 2. 
evxepelas). 

réxvy:. fr. 161 bros dppatw, ‘Hdalc- 
Tov Téxvy (the work of Hephaestus): a 
common use of the word in later Greek. 
Cp. Verg. Aen. 5. 359 clipeum...Didy- 
maonis artes. Mixing-bowls were made 


not only of earthenware, but oft. of gold, 
silver, or bronze: Achilles had an apyi- 
peov Kpnrjpa reruypuévoy’...avrap Kaddee 
évika macav én’ alav | moAdbov" érel Zid0- 
ves modvdaldaror e0 joxnoay (/7. 23. 741). 

473 The crater had various forms, 
some of them local (thus Her. 4. 61 
speaks of a AéoBios kpyrnp, and 4. 152 of 


_ an ’Apyodixés) : but the general type was 


that of a large bowl, supported by a foot 
with a broad base, and having a handle 
at each side (cp. Guhl and Koner, p. 
150). 

Kpar’, acc. sing., the ‘top,’ ze. rim, of 
each kparyp. In Z/. 19. 93 Kpdara is acc. 
plur., and Pindar is quoted by Eustath. 
(Od. 12. 1715. 63)as having said rpla kpara 
(for kpdara). But in Od. 8. 92 xpdra is 
sing., and so always in Attic: Soph. has 
(70) xp&ra several times as acc., and once 
as nom. An acc. plur. masc. xparas 
er. twice in Eur. (72. 1149, H. F. 
526). ; 

AaBds dudiorépouvs, handles on each 
side of the oroua, or mouth. The festoon 
of wool, which was to be wreathed round 
the rim of the bowl, could be secured to 
these. Wecklein understands handles 
which also served as spouts. 

474 Oaddoicw, of olive. xpdxn, from 
kpéxw, to strike the web, in weaving, with 
the xepxls, or rod, is the woof, the warp 
being orjywv: in Pind. Vem. to. 43 wada- 
katot kpoxats are Cloaks of soft woollen tex- 
ture. So here kpé«at are woollen cloths. 

475 The MS. veapds seems the right 
word: with Bellermann, I insert oJ, 
though Wecklein’s te is also possible. 
For the iterated veo- cp. Ant. 157 ve- 


? CH. 
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Or. And when I have gotten this pure draught ? 

CH. Bowls there are, the work of a cunning craftsman: 
crown their edges and the handles at either brim. 

OE. With branches, or woollen cloths, or in what wise? 

Cu. Take the freshly-shorn wool of an ewe-lamb. 

OE. Good; and then,—to what last rite shall I proceed ? 
Pour thy drink-offerings, with thy face to the dawn. 
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Elmsley, Herm., Campb.): Wecklein, re veapés: Dindorf, veadods: Bergk, 
vealpas: Valckenaer veoyvfs (so Brunck): Meineke (formerly), veoyvod: Reisig, 
vedpas: Vauvilliers, vewpod: Musgrave, vewpois (sic): Blaydes, vedpe.—veordxy 
Canter, and most recent edd.: olveorédxws L, with olomwdxwe written above: veo- 
Toxan A, R, V%, Ald.: odv veordkw L?,  edmdxy Valckenaer.—draBdv L, with 


—~ 
a 
F 
d 


~ 


most Mss.: Baddv A, R, V3, Ald. 476 rot L and most Mss.: ov Vat. 


_ (cp. n. on v. 23).—xpH] de? R (but with xp% written above), Vat. 


oxuds veapator Oewy | él cuvvruxlas. The 


- objection to ye is that it supposes Kpé- 


Kao to be the genus of which padA@ 
is a species. jaddds, however, means, 
not a woollen texture, but a fleece of 
wool, flocks of which were to be made 
into a festoon (orédos) for the brim of the 
kparnp, like that which the suppliant put 
on his ixernpla (O. 7. 3). vesdpovs. is 
tempting, but elsewhere means ‘recent,’ 
‘fresh’ (730, £7. gor), not ‘young.’ The 
drawback to Dindorf’s veadots is the 
sense. veaNys in class. Attic meant not 
young, but fresh as opp. to exhausted: 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 6. 17 mapadauBave rods 
ametpnkoras immous kal avOpwrous kal 
addous réumew veadets. Plat. Polit. 265 B 
veahéorepor bvres (we shall travel better) 
while we are fresh. Ar. fr. 330 éws veats 
éoTw avrny Thy aku is an isolated line, 
but the word seems to have the same 
sense there. Nicander Alexifharmaca 
358 (circ. 130 B.C.) is the first writer 
quoted for veahys as=‘young.’ 

AaBwv, sc. avrdv: cp. Ar. Av. 56 
od 8 obv NOw Kbyov NaBwy (in O. T. 
607 AaBwsv is not similar): //. 7. 303 
duke Epos dpyuponrov | adv Kodew TE 
pépwrv Kal éitunre Tehapw. The 
guardian of the grove (506) would supply 
the padrés. 

476 7O 8 éyOey, rare for 7d evbévéc, 
7d évredOev, but cp. Aesch. 4g. 247 Ta 
& &vOev ot'r’ etdov ot’ evvérw. Here prob. 
adverbial: cp. PA. 895 rl Oar’ dv Spey éyw 
rovvbévie ye; mot TeA., to what conclusion 
am I to bring the rite? Thus far it has 
been all preparation. See on 227. 

477 xods xéacar. xoai were offered 
to the gods of the under-world (cp. 1599), 
or to the dead (Azz. 431), as orovdai to 


the gods above. AoPal usu.=crovédal, 
but=xoal in £7. 52 (to the dead). So 
Aesch. Hum. 107 xods dolvous, of the 
Eumenides. The midd. verb as Od. to. 
518 (xo7mv xetoGar), and Aesch. Pers. 219 
xen xods | yn Te Kal pOirots yéacOa 
The verb with cogn. acc. gives solemnity, 
as in Ovctav Ovew, orovdds orévdev, etc. 

mpos TpoTnv &w, not meaning, of 
course, that the ¢z#ze must be dawn. On 
the contrary it was an ancient custom 
that sacrifices to the y@évio. and to the 
dead should not be offered till after mid- 
day: Ztym. M. 468 amo dé peonuBpias 
€0vov tots Kataxoviots, and in Aesch. 
Lum. 1og Clytaemnestra speaks of sacri- 
ficing to the Eum. by night, wpay ovdeves 
Kownv Dewy. 

The schol. here says that persons 
performing expiatory rites (éx@dces) or 
purifications (kafapuol) faced the East 
(as the region of light and purity), 
quoting Z/. 424 f., where Electra Aly | 
delxvvor Tovvap, and Cratinus év Xelpwve 
(the title of the comedy was Xelpwves, 
Bothe, Frag. Com. p. 47): dye 59 mpos 
éw mparov dmavrwy torw Kal duBave 
xepal | oxtvov jmeyadnv,—the squill being 
used in purifications. 

Statues of gods were oft. set to face 
the East (Paus. 5. 23. 1, etc.): also, 
victims about to be sacrificed (Sen. Oed. 
338). Cp. the precept of Zoroaster ‘to 
face some luminous object while wor- 
shipping god’ (Max Miiller, Cizfs 1.175). 
Conversely, in pronouncing solemn curses 
the priests faced the Wes¢,—waying red 
banners: [Lys.] Zz Andoc. § 51 ordvres 
KaTnpdoavTo mpos éomépay Kal pouwcxtdas 
avéceway. 


6—2 


84 SObOKAEOYE 


lal 4 ae 
Ol. 4 totcdSe Kpwocots ols héyeus xew Tae : 
XO. tpicods ye myas* TOV Ted\EvTaAtov O OXoP. 


OI. tod rovde micas 0G; SidacKe Kat TOOE. 


XO. vdaros, pedicons: pede m poo péepew pebv. 
Ol. érav 8 rovtav yn peddupvddos TUX ; 


| Lal lal cs wn nw 
XO. rpis eve airy Khavas && apdoiy yxepowv 
, 
Tels ehatas Tadd emedyer Oar utas. 
lal 4 , 
OI. rovtwv axovoa: Bovopar: péyvoTta yap. 


a > / > > 

XO. &s ofas Kahovpev Evpevidas, e€ evpevav 
\ ec 4 , 

atépvav Séxeo Oar Tov iKérnvy TwTHpLOY, 

lal »¥ x > Q\ an 

airov ov T auUTos KEL TLS GANOS GAVTL ToD, 
4 lal \ , /, a 
anvota dovev pnd pnkivev Bony 


478 rdd5e L, with most mss., Ald.: 76de (probably an emendation by Triclinius) B, T, 


Vat., Farn., and most edd. before Brunck, 


479 rpiscds ye] tTptoods re A, R, 


Ald.: Schneidewin proposed diccols ye, and éXdw for d\ov.—Heimsoeth would write 
5é xodv for Sov, while Nauck suggests rov dé Aolcfiov xod—supposing that the 


sentence is interrupted. 


480 rou Tévde] Toirov 6¢ T, Vat., Farn.—Ajoas 043] 


trApn 04 Meineke.—06 ; dldacke] TO Sldacke B, Farn., T (with & written above) : 


478 xpwocots here=xparyjpow. The 
word is fitting, since the kpwoods was 
more esp. used for water (Eur. fom 1173, 
Cycl. 89), though also sometimes for wine 
(Aesch. fr. gt kpwacods | unr’ olvnpods unr’ 
vdarnypous), also for oil,—or as a cinerary 
urn. Guhl and Koner (p. 149) think 
that the krossos resembled the védpla, 
which, like the cams, was a bulky, short- 
necked vessel, oft. seen in the vase-paint- 
ings as borne by maidens on their heads 
when fetching water. ots by attract. for 
os. xéw delib. aor, (rather than pres.) 
subjunct. 

479 mnyds: here, strictly the gushing 
of the water from the bowl. From each 
of the three bowls he is to pour a x07. 
The first and second bowls are to be 
filed with the spring water oly; and 
from each of these he is to make a liba- 
tion. without emptying the bowl. The 
third bowl is to contain water sweetened 
with honey; and, in making the libation 
from ¢hzs, he is to empty it. tpioods 
might be distributive, ‘three from each 
bowl’ (as the number nine recurs in 483); 
but in the xo7 to the dead in Od. ro. 519, 
at least, there are only three pourings, 
viz. of (1) hydromel, (2) wine, (3) water. 
Tov Tedevt. (kpwoodv) as if éxyeov, not 
xéov, were understood: cp. Menander fr. 
461 Tov xXoa | éxxéxuKas, you have emptied 
the pitcher. 


480 66 has raised needless doubts. 
The operator is to fetch water from the 
spring in the grove (469), fill the bowls 
which he will find ready, and A/ace them 
in a convenient position for the rite. 
From the distinction just drawn between 
the first two bowls and the third, Oed. 
surmises that the contents of the latter 
are not to be of precisely the same nature 
as those of the others. He asks, then,— 
‘With what shall I fill it, before placing 
it beside the other two,—preparatory to 
beginning the rite?’ 

481 pedicons=pédi70s: schol. azo 
yap Tov motodvTos TO Tovovmevor, quoting 
the Zrastae (fr. 160) yAdoons pedloons 
T® Kateppunxore. So ropdvpa (the pur- 
ple-fish)=purple, é\égas=ivory, yearn 
=tortoise-shell. mpoodépew infin. for im- 
per., as esp. in precepts or maxims: cp. 
490, O. T. 1466 atv wor médeoPat, 1529 
under’ dr\Bifew. 

482 peddpduddos, overshadowed by 
dense foliage. Pind. P. 1. 27 Airvas 
év pehaupidrots...kopupats, Ar. Zh. 997 
MT Opn dacKia. 

4883 airy, sc. év TH Yi, locative dat. 
(411). € dpootv xepoiv, perh. laying them 
with each hand alternately, beginning 
and ending with the right, or lucky, hand. 
The olive-branches symbolise the fruits of 
the earth and of the womb, for the in- 
crease of which the Eumenides were esp. 


; 
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OE. 
them ? 

CH. 

wholly: 


With these vessels whereof thou speakest shall I pour 


Yea, in three streams; but empty the last vessel 


OE. Wherewith shall I fill this, ere I set it? Tell me this 


also. 


CH. With water and honey; but bring no wine thereto. 
OE. And when the ground under the dark shade hath 


drunk of these ? 


Cu. Lay on it thrice nine sprays of olive with both thine 
hands, and make this prayer the while. | 
OE. The prayer I fain would hear—’tis of chief moment. 


CH. That, “as” we call 


them Benign 


Powers, with 


hearts benign they may receive the suppliant for saving: 


be this the prayer,—thine own, or his who prays for 
thee; speak inaudibly, and lift not up thy voice; 
ToU OldacKe Vat.: $00; Sidacxe Wecklein: éxdléacke Herwerden. 481 pune] 


wh L, rst hand: 6 was added by S. ui) Ricc. 77: pdev F. 
486 «ds ogas Mss. and most editors. 
opads semper dpGoroveicAac monui ad Med. 1345. p. 288’. 
487 cwrijpiov| cwrnplovs Bake, and so Hartung. 


A, R, Ald. 


1470 (commentary). 


483 rpis] tpets 
Elmsley says, ‘ Pronomen 
See, however, O. 7: 
488 ov 


T A, R, Reiske, Elmsley, and most of the recent edd.: o¥ y’ L, with the other Mss. 


and the older edd. 


prayed, since they could blight it: Aesch. 
Lum. go7 Kaprév te yalas kal Boray 
érippurov | dorotow evOevodyTa wh Kauvew 
xpovm, | kat rev Bporelwy orepudrwr 
owrnptay. 

484 éredxerOat, ‘over’ the rite, to 


~complete it: the prayer was to be said 


while the twigs were being laid; hence 
Tels, not Gels. 

485 tovtwv (for the gen. cp. 418), sc. 
Tov uray: péyrora, neut. pl. without 
subject, instead of uéyiorrov (cp. 493): 
Ai. 1126 dlkawa yap révd’ edruxelv...; 
Thuc. 5. 14 ddvvara elvar épaivero...moNe- 
pet: Eur. Or. 413 00 dewd maoxew dewa 
Tovs eipyaomévous. 

486 Euper(Sas: see on 42. é€, pro- 
perly with ref. to the inner spring of the 
feeling, but here almost =‘ with’: cp. 
O.T. 528 é& dupdrwv 8 dpOuv te Kak 
6p07is gpevds. Slightly different is éx 
Ouuod, = ‘from my heart’ (Z7. 9. 343). 

487 ocwripis is nowhere definitely 
pass., as= os, ‘saved’; for in Aesch. 
Cho. 236 orépparos cwrnptou is the seed 
which is to continue the race. Hence it 
is usu. taken here as= ‘fraught with good 
for us,’ with ref. to. his promise, owrip’ 
dpeiabe (460). That idea is present, but 
does not exclude the other. cwrrptov 


=‘with a view to cwrnpla,’—leaving the 
hearer to think of that which Oed. gives, 
and a/so of that which he receives. tov 
ixérnv: cp. 44, 284. 

488 ov 7, not ot y, is right. The 
constr. is o¥ te avrds airot, Kal (airel- 
gO) el Tis GAXNos dvTl ood (aliretra). This 
is to be the prayer, doth zf thou thyself 
prayest, and zf another prays for thee. 
In such statements the conjunctive Te... 
«al is equally admissible with the disjunc- 
tive elre...elre. Cp. 1444: Eur. Mec. 751 
To\uav avdryKn Kay TUXW KdV Uh TIXW. 

489 dmvota: schol. dvyKovora (cp. on 
130). Hence, he adds (quoting Polemon 
of Ilium, circ. 180 B.c.), the hereditary 
priests of the Eumenides were called “Hov- 
xl6a. Their eponymous hero, “Hovxos, 
had an 7p@ov between the Areiopagus 
and the w. foot of the acropolis, and 
to him, before a sacritice, they offered a 
ram. Priestesses of a like name, serving 
the Eumenides, are mentioned by Calli- 
machus fr. 123 vypddia kal THoW del pe- 
Aindéas Bumvas (barley cakes) | Ajrecpac 
xalew é\\axov ‘Hovyldes. 

pykiver, ‘making loud’: a sense found 
only here (cp. 1609). In paxpoy direiv 
(Hom.), Axe (Plat.), etc., the idea of 
‘loud’ comes through that of ‘heard afar.’ 


86 TOPOKAEOYS 


ener adéprew aotpopos. Kal tabrd, oot 

Spdcavr. Oaprav dv mapactainv eyo: 

Gdrws Se Seyatvow’ av, & Fé’, appt oot. 
OL. 6 aide, K\verov TaVSE TPOTXapwV Sever ; 
AN, jeovoapev Te xo Tu Set TpOoTaroe dpav. 
OI. cwol perv ovx odwrd: deitopar yap & 
TO pn Sbvacbar pyd opar, Svoiv KaKOW* 
apav 8& drépa pohovoa mpakdtw rade. 
apke yap oipar KavTi pupiov play 
puyny Tad extivoveay, nv evvoUs TAph. 
Gdn év Taxen TL mpdooeTov' povov dé pE 
pn delrer’* ov yap av abevor Tovpov dénas 
epnuov epmew ovd vdnyntov diya. 
aN ci eyo Tehovoa: Tov Térov S wa 
Xphota pm ehevpeiv, ToUTo BovAowar paler. 
XO. rovKetVev aroous, & E&vy, ToVd. Hv S€ Tov 


cal 


500 


I>. 
505 


491 @appay L, with the other Mss. (as in O. 7. 1062 @dppe): yet in vv. 305, 726, 
1185 L has Odpoer, and in 664 dapoetv.—mrapacrainy B, Vat.: wapacraiuny L and the 
rest, except that Farn. has rapacréuny. 492 dddws 5é] ddAws F af L. 493 3 
maid’ éxdverov L, Ricc. 77. 494 AN.] In L this v. is given to the Chorus by the 
corrector, who wrote x before it (the 1st hand having merely placed a short line there). 
By most Mss. it is givento Ismene; by Brunck, to Antigone, and by Turnebus, in his 


appendix, to both sisters. 


495 6dwra] L has the 6 in an erasure.—év] ody Bothe, 
and so Elmsley. Nauck would prefer Aeréuerba yap. 


496 76 pn Stvacba] 


Dindorf conject. Te pire cwxeiv.nd’ dpav] So Elmsley: p@ opay mss. 


497 cpwiy 8 7 ’répa (not jrépa) L. 
€xTelvoucay MSS. 


arépa Elmsley. 
Reisig proposed éxredovcav. 


499 éxrivovcay Canter: 
500 7] ro. Bornemann, Her- 


The schol. perh. understood here, ‘loud 
and long,’ for on drvoera he says, dvtl 
Tov, npéua kal cvyTopws, 

490 ddéprev=imperat. (481). d- 
otpodos: so in Aesch. Cho. 98 Electra 
debates whether, after pouring her mo- 
ther's offering at Agamemnon’s grave, 
she shall turn away,—xaddpual’ ws Tus 
éxméuwas, madi | duxodca Tedxos, dorpd- 
povow Supaow. In Theocr. 24. 92 Teire- 
sias directs that the ashes of the serpents 
which would have strangled the infant 
Heracles shall be cast beyond the borders 
by one of Alcmena’s handmaids: dy 5é 
véecOa | dorperros. Verg. Ecl., 8. ror 
Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras, rivogue 
Jluenti Transque caput iace, neu respexe- 
vis. Ov. Fasti 6. 164 Quigue sacris ad- 
sunt respicere illa vetat, 

491 mapactatny, as thy friend and 
helper: cp. Az. 1383 rodrw yap... | wdvos 
Tapéorns xepaly. 


493 mpocxdpwv, who therefore can 
judge best (cp. 12). 

495 dSerd, plur., as Ant. 677 ol'rws 
duwté’ érre Tots Koguoupévas, | Kovrou yu- 
vatkds ovdauas hoonréa: Thuc. 1.118 erexet- 
pnréa eddxe elvac: cp. 485, £360. Aelropat, 
pass., ‘I am at a disadvantage’; usu. with 
gen. of thing, as £7. 474 yuwpas Neurrouéva 
copas, or person, 7%. 266 Twr ay TéKvwY 
Aelroiro. év: O. 7. 1112 & Te yap ma- 
Kp@ | ynpa Evvddeae: Ph. 185 & 7 ddvvacs 
...A\u@ 7’ oixtpds. Only here at the end 
of a verse: cp. on 265 76 ye | cw’. 

496 Sivacba (without cdpart), of 
bodily strength: cp. the speech of Lysias 
“Ymép rod aduvdrov (‘ For the Invalid’), or. 
24 § 13 ov yap Symrov Tov avrov duels pev 
@s Suvdmevoy (as being able-bodied) 
adpaipjoerbe TO Stddpmevor, of O€ ws dbUva- 
Tov bvTa kKAnpotoAa KwrIcovow: so 2b. 
§12 ws elul rav duvayévwv. yd’ for uu}? 
is a necessary correction here. Cp. 421, 
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then retire, without looking behind. Thus do, and I would be bold 
to stand by thee; but otherwise, stranger, I would fear. for thee. 

OE. Daughters, hear ye these strangers, who dwell near ? 

AN. We have listened ; and do thou bid us what to do. 

Or. I cannot go; for I am disabled by lack of strength 
and lack of sight, evils twain. But let one of you two go and | 
do these things. For I think that one soul suffices to pay this 
debt for ten thousand, if it come with good will to the shrine. 
Act, then, with speed ; yet leave me not solitary ; for the strength 
would fail me to move without help or guiding hand. 

Is. Then I will go to perform the rite; but where I am to 
find the spot—this I fain would learn. 

Cu. On the further side of this grove, maiden. And if thou 


mann, Nauck, Wecklein: tw Schneidewin. 502 6dlxa Hermann, which has 
been generally received: & dvev L, A, and most mss., Ald.: 7 dvev T, Farn., Vat. 
(ip? nyntod). 0 vdyynrod 7 dvev Hartung: odd vdnynrav dvev Bergk. xevdv 
is suggested by Wecklein. 5083 rév Térov] rots réros B, Vat. 504 xp’ 
jorat L: the circumflex over 7 is in an erasure. The rst hand wrote xpiorat, 
which the corrector wished to change into xp ‘ora (as it isin A). The other 
MSS. vary only in the accents. ypforac Hermann, Wunder, and most of the recent 
edd.: xpy ’orae Dindorf, Paley: xp# ’orac Campbell: xpijora: Blaydes. Elmsley 
conjectured yph oréum’ épevpelv (and also conjectured xph xedu’): Musgrave, xp7 
orayu, émipperv: G. Burges (Append. to Zvoad. p. 180), w’ a | xpy,”orac: Blaydes, 
wy’ wv | det xpy mw’, proposing also iva | xpn vam’ epeupely. 505 rovxetdev] rob 
xet0ev L.—adcous rods’ MSs.: ddoos 70d’ Elmsley, objecting (though needlessly) to 


498 f. dpxelv...rapq. The thought 
is: ‘I have trespassed on the grove of 
the Eumenides, and it might be doubted 
whether such deities would accept the 
atonement from any hand but my own. 
Nay, I believe that they regard the 27- 
tention rather than the outward details. If 
my deputy. approaches the shrine zz a loyal 
spirit, the offering will be accepted—yes, 
would be accepted, not on behalf of one 
man alone, but of many.’ Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 5. 258, after quoting Isaiah i. 16, 
‘Wash you, make you clean,’ cites verses 
ascribed (though wrongly) to Menander, 
among which are, dew dé Oe dua Tédovs 
Sixacos wy, | wh Naumpds By Tals xapmtow 
os Ty Kapdlg. Porphyry De Adstin. 2.19 
quotes an inscription from a temple at 
Epidaurus, dyvdv xph vyoto Ovwééos évTos 
idvra | éumevare dyveln 8 éorl ppoveiv 
éo.u. Cp. the frequent sentiment that 
the poor man’s offering, if pious, is 
welcome (Eur. fr. g40, Hor. Carm. 3. 
Zan F 75 fC.) 

500 GAN éy taxe. TL. Bornemann’s 
row for the Ms. te has been adopted by 
some of the best critics; but it seems 
scarcely appropriate here, For 7 cp. 


Ant. 1334 “éddovTa TavTa* THY TpoKErpe- 
voy TLxpn | mpdooev. i 

502 S{xa. With y dvev the y is in- 
tolerable, and L’s 8 dvev points to a con- 
fusion between an original diya and a 
gloss dvev. 

503 reAovoa, in its ceremonial sense: 
cp. O. T. 1448 6p0ds rwév ye ov Tees 
Umep (perform the funeral rites). 

Tov TOToV: BovAouat dé uabety rodro— 
iva xpnoe pe epeupely tov Torov. The 
position of the kpyvy (470) had not been 
indicated. 

504 xpqoran by crasis from xp7y éora, 
xp being a subst., ‘need.’ This is the 
view of H. L. Ahrens. If it can hardly 
be considered certain, it is at. least 
highly probable; and therefore I do not 
now place in the text (as in the 1st 
ed.) my conjecture xpyoe, a fut. of xpn 
which occurs in Her. 7. 8 rdvra tid buéwv 
xpnoe mapeivar, and Plat. Legg. 809 B 
mola Kal tTiva meraxerplferOar Xpyoor Tpo- 
mov (v.l. xphoe). See Appendix. 

505 dAcous, gen. after Td éxeiBev, as 
after ro (or ru) ém’ éxeiva, Tu eml Oarepa, 
Td mpos Boppar, etc. 


, 
OTp. a. 


88 


>» 
omrdvw TW LOXY 


Ik. 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


a , 
s, €oT EouKkos, Os ppace. 
2, a. 2. 
yopoy. dv és 700+ “Avtuyovy, ov & evade 


lal \ 
dpvdacoe Tarépa TOVOE' TOUS TEKOVTL yap 


2999 > lal 8 ~ 14 / ¥ eLWW. 
ovo €l MOVE TLS, CEL TOVOU PYNNV EXEL. 


509 


” , i a> 
Sewov pev 7d médar Kelpevov 45 KaKdv, @ Few’, 


/ 


515 


XO. 
erreyeipew* 
0 ee, bécd 
2 onus 0 epayar muferGar 
OI. 3 7¢ TovTo; 
lal , td , , 
XO. 47ds Sevtaias amdpov dhaveioas 
5 ddyndovos, & Evvéatas. 
> V4 
Ol. 6p) mpos Sevias dvoiEns 
lal al > | ~ 
7 Tas cas a Térovl avaoy. 
XN n 
XO. 876 Tou TOAD Kal pndapa yyov 
a ‘ ¥ > > a 
9 xpnce, Eciv, opfov akovop, aKovoa. 
OI. 10 wpou 
XO. 11 orép€ov, ixerevu. 
OI. 12 dev dev. 


4 3 \ me 4 \ 4 
XO. 13 weiPov" Kayo yap ogov av mpooyxpy Ces. 


7006’ in that place of the verse. 


éyelpew L. 


R has dAoos, with gl. kara 70. 
have i (corrected from jv in L); but A and R have icxes. _ 
have ei, and nearly all movet: but L and Ricc. 77 movi (sic). 


520 


505 f. All mss. 
509 All mss. 
511 é7’ 


In the last syllable the e is somewhat thick and dark, but it seems 
doubtful whether the ew has been made from a. 


512 épaya] In L a later 


hand added the final «, or made it clearer.—Mekler conjectures wpa me, on account 


of the metre of the antistrophe, v. 523. 


-ag: though in v. 513 the 1st hand wrote Tao...dmépov. 


514 ddynddvos] L has -oc made from 
Contrariwise B, T and 


506 éroukos, here, ‘one who dwells 


‘close to’ the grove,—hardly, on the xpos 


ovK olknrds (39); though the guardians of 
sacred d\on sometimes dwelt within them, 
as Maron in Apollo’s grove (Od. g. 200), 
and the priest in Athene Kranaa’s grove 
at Elatea (Paus. 10. 34. 7). Elsewhere 
éroikos usu. = ‘immigrant’: so Z/. 189 
(as=‘alien’). In Aesch. P. V. 410 érot- 
kov... |’Agtas dos means the Greek set- 
tlers in Asia. 

507 “Avt., 03 8: El. 150 NiBa, oé 
& eywye véuw Oeov. Cp. 1459- 

509 008 el rovel Tis, de’ =e Kal 7. T., 
ov de@. When A and nearly all other mss. 
have tovei, L’s movy (sic) surely does not 
warrant mov7. Cp. on 1443. 

510—548 A xoupds, which divides 
the first €eddvov into two parts (254— 
509, 549—067). For the metres, see Me- 
trical Analysis. (1) 1s¢ strophe, 510—520 


= st antistrophe,. 521—532. (2) 2d 
strophe, 533—541 =2nd antistrophe, 542 
—550. 

510 kelyevov...émeyelpeav. Eur. ZZ. 
41 evdovr’ dy ée&nyepe Tov Ayapéuvovos | 
gpovov, he would have aroused the slum- 
bering memory of Agamemnon’s murder. 
Plato Phileb. 15 C un Kivelv Kaxov ev xel- 
sevov (‘Let sleeping dogs lie’). 

512 Mekler’s dpa pe (for tpapar) 
would give a closer correspondence be- 
tween strophe and antistrophe: see on 523. 

518 ti tovro; ‘ What means this?’ 
Cp. 46 ti & éorl rotro; He is startled 
and disquieted. He shrinks from all 
cross-questioning on the past, as from a 
torture (cp. 210). We lose this dramatic 
touch if we construe rf toro (pacar rudé- 
oa) as a calm query,—‘ What is this 
that thou wouldst learn ?’ 

514 tds: for the gen. (‘concerning’), 
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hast need of aught, there is a guardian of the place, who will 
direct thee. 


Is, So to my task :—but thou, Antigone, watch our father 
here. In parents’ cause, if toil there be, we must not reck of 


toil. [fxet. 
. Cre Dread is it, stranger, to arouse the old grief that hath Kommo: 
j so long been laid to rest: and yet I yearn to hear...... ee 
OE. What now?...... ee 


CH. —of that grievous anguish, found cureless, wherewith 
° thou hast wrestled. 
; 


OE. By thy kindness for a guest, bare not the shame that 
I have suffered ! 

) CH. Seeing, in sooth, that the tale is wide-spread, and in 
4 no wise wanes, I am fain, friend, to hear it aright. 

OE. Woe is me! 

Cu. Be content, I pray thee! 
' OE. « Alas, alas! 

CH. Grant my wish, as I have granted thine in its fulness. 


others have ras...d\yndévos. No Ms. seems to have dadpous in v. 513, or als here. 
515 éevelao L, with ¢ written over e. 516 tac odo’ wérovd’ epy avadq L. 
The other Mss. vary from L only in the accent raés cas. (A has mémovOa épya 
dva.ioy.) Reisig first gave Tas ods d& wémov6’ dyad. Hermann wrote ras cas: 
a werové’, dvadj. Reisig is followed by Blaydes and Campbell (the latter ascribing 
the reading to Herm.). Martin proposed mémov’ épy’ dvacdq: then Bothe, mézo», 
épy dvaéy, which Herm. rightly censured, but which many edd. have received. 
&py avavda Nauck. 517 undaud L: pydayes T (with & written above), Farn.: 
the other Mss. have mndauwad or -de: pydaua Brunck. 518 éé’ mss.: ei’ 
Reisig, Elms., and many recent edd., following Hermann, who afterwards pre- 
ferred ¢v’. The metre requires fev’ (cp. v. 530, and Metr. Anal. p. Ixviii). 
~519 wu Hermann: io wo L and most Mss.: id jor moe (sic) R.—orépEov] orépyw 


a’ Blaydes, orépéov o’ Bergk, Gleditsch (with matdes in v. 532). 


cp. on 355. amdpov daveloas: because 
the horror of the discovery consisted in 
relationships which could not be changed : 
O. T. 1184 f. pus 7 ap’ dv ob xpiv, Ev 
ots 7’ | ob xpHv ducdGv, ots TE wW ovK eer 
KTaV WY. 

515 a fvvéortas, with which you were 
brought into conflict,—with which you 
became involved: Her. 9. 89 yu@ ov- 
oTavras Kal Kkaudrw. Thuc. 4. 55 ur- 
EOTOTES...VAUTLKW GYOVL. 

516 tas ods d wérov’. The objec- 
tion to pointing at ods and understand- 
ing éori with dvav8y (as Herm. proposed) 
is that dvol&ys requires an object. We 
should then have to understand ad\yndsva. 
The conject. rds ws, twémov, py’ dvaidy 
has found undeserved favour. Theaddress 
aémov occurs about 18 times in Homer and 
the hymns, and always marks familiarity : 


there is a touch of household intimacy in 
it, as when Polyphemus says to his ram, 
Kpie mémov (Od. 9. 447). It is absurdly 
out of place here (cp. 521 & &€va,.530 0 
tev’): @ pidrare, at 465, is different. 
épy was inserted in the Mss. to explain 
that dva.8y referred to his own acts. 

517 76 TwoAd Kal pndapa Ajyov dkove- 
pa xpro dkovoat dp0ov (predic.): todd, 
on 305. pydapda (neut. plur. adv.) with 
causal force, being such as does not cease. 
Anyov, of rumour: O. 7. 731 ydddTo yap 
Tair’, ovdé mw AngavT’ exe. dkovoepa, 
anything heard, —sometimes (unlike a«pd- 
aua) in a bad sense, Arist. Pol. 7. 17 a7e- 
hatvew ard Tv dkovoudtwv Kal TOV opa- 
pdrav dveevbeplas. 

519 oréptov, be patient of my request, 
yield to it: cp. 7. 

520 kaye (for kal cp. 53) yap (meldo- 


90 SOPOKAEOYS 
; y 4 30% i 
dvr. OI, *hveyn’ ody Kaxdtat’, & Evo, “nveyK aeKwv eV, 
Oeos tatu, 
> 4 
2 rovTwv 8 avOaiperov ovder. 


XO. 3 aA és Ti; 4 
OL 4 Kaka p edvd mods ovdev Opw 955 | 
5 ydpov evédnoev arg. | 
XO. 67 parpdber, as axovo, : 
_ 1 dvodvupa héxTp erdjoo ; 
OI. 8 apo, Odvaros pev rdd’ axovew, 
90 &y: avrar dé Ov’ €& ewov pev 530 
XO. 10 Tas dys; 
OI. 11 watde, dV0 8 ara 
XO. 12 @ Zev. 


522 jveyxov Kaxorar’, @ évor, qveyxov dkwy pév, Heds torw MSS. The conjecture 
fveyk’ obv, for Aveykov, is due to R. Whitelaw (note to his Translation, p. 432): the 
same had occurred independently to mealso. jveyx’ dékwv uév Martin, Bergk: qveykov 
éxav év Bothe (not Hermann, to whom Campbell ascribes it). qveykov, €xdv & ob 
Blaydes. #veyxov dxpay wév Hartung. Nauck suggests that dxwy might be kept, 
‘if in v. 510 we omitted the words 769 xaxdv, and here the second #veyxov, and pév: 
but the remedy would be a strong one. Wecklein proposed jveyxov avdyKy.— 
lorw MSS.: torwp Campb. 523 rolrwy 6 aifalperov] G. Wolff conject. rovrwy 
& dxdfaprov, on account of the metre of v. 512 (6uws 8 epayar rvbécOar): Hermann, 
TovTwy amdakyros ovdév (reading éxav uév in 522, and referring ovdéy to it). 

524 dd és ri;] Wecklein conject. addX’ as Ti; 525 xaxd (c added by the 
corrector) pév edvde modio ovdéy Spo (with gl. eldvia written above) L: and so 


wat gol), for I comply with thee as to all quires~— (cp. 510). With Bothe’s éxdy 


that thou cravest (by allowing him to 
await the coming of ‘Theseus, and by in- 
structing him in the rites of the grove: 
cp. 465). 

522 I read jveyk’ obv Kakorar’,... 
qveyk’ Gékwv. yveyKov was, indeed, the 
ordinary form of the aor. in the older 
Attic, as inscriptions show, in which 
qveyka occurs first about 360 B.C. (Meis- 
terhans, p. 88); but j#vey«a is proved by 
metre in £7. 13 and Eur. lon 38. ody 
is suitable, when he is reluctantly pro- 
ceeding to unfold his story in answer to 
their pressing demand. veyk’ empha- 
sises his ruling thought, his great plea— 
that he has been a sufferer, not a doer 
(267). Kakérar’, the misery of his two 
involuntary crimes.  jveykov ... WveyK’ 
might possibly stand, but would be harsh. 
There is nothing to offend in déxwy pav... 
rovrwy 8é, meaning—‘The agent was not 
free—the acts were not voluntary.’ 

In the Ms. reading, jveyxKov...jqveyKov 
dkov pév, dkov is wrong, since metre re- 


the sense would be:—‘I have endured 
misery through acts which were my own, 
indeed; but not one of them was done 
knowingly.’ The objections to this are 
insuperable. (1) 86s torw must clearly 
have been preceded by the mention of 
some point to which he could appeal 
in an extenuation of his deed,—not by 
an admission, such as éx@v expresses. 
(2) qveykov ékdy, in the supposed sense, 
is utterly at variance with the language 
and the whole tone of the play. Cp. 239 
Epywv | axdvrav: 964 qveyKov dxwy: 977 
wes av 76 y’ Gkov tpayy dy elkdrws 
péyos; he asks, speaking of his own 
deeds. 

It would be a subtlety foreign to 
Sophocles to make Oedipus say that 
he had acted éxey when he did zot 
act povav (271), eldds (273), Evnels 
(976). £2. 4. 43 Kal yap éyd col doxa 
éxav déxovrl ye Ou is irrelevant:— 
Zeus there says to Hera ‘I have given 
thee this (thy pleasure touching Troy) of 


OE. I have suffered misery, strangers,—suffered it through 1st anti 
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unwitting deeds, and of those acts—be Heaven my witness !|— 


no part was of mine own choice. 
-CH. But in what regard ? 


OE. By an evil wedlock, Thebes bound me, all unknowing, 
to the bride that was my curse...... 
Cu. Can it be, as I hear, that thou madest thy mother the 
partner of thy bed, for its infamy ? . 
: OE. Woe is me! Cruel as death, strangers, are these words 
in mine ears ;—but those maidens, begotten of me— ‘+ 


CH. 
OE. 
CH. O Zeus! 


the rest, except that L? has mw’ for mév. 
been generally received. 


What wilt thou say ?— f 
two daughters—two curses— 


Mudge’s emendation of Udpis to idpu has 


(The corrector of Vat. seems to indicate the same con- 


jecture, by a mark over the o of i6pis).—For pw’ edvas Martin conject. polpg: for 
2 w a“ ae a cal s a 
kaka pm’ evvdi, Hartung dkovr’ etvg, Reisig xowds pw’ etyas, Heimsoeth xaxds (or 


aioxpads) mu’ edvds, Gleditsch xaxav wv’ etvar. 


527 unrpodev Mss. 528 ér- 


Ajow Mss. (with cay written over cw in T, Farn.: érAnoay B, Vat.), Reisig, Elms., 
Dind., Herm., Wunder, etc.: ér\noas Brunck: érAnoo Lachmann, Bergk: éAqvro 
(¢.e. of moira émé\acdy co Ta déxTpa) Hartung: érdow Nauck, and so. Wecklein. 
érdys; @. Blaydes.—Gleditsch, adopting érdow, further changes éxrp’ to réxv’. 
530 ¢uoi uév] The wey was added by Elmsley for the sake of metrical agreement 


with v. 518 (dxodcar). 


532 aide Elms., and so most recent edd.: ma?des MSS., 
Blaydes.—dra] dra L, dra L?, T, etc.: 


drat B, R, Vat.: drq yp. dra A: dra 


my free will’ (since neither god nor mau 
could compel Zeus), ‘yet against mine own 
wish.’ 

523 av€alperov. Heinrich Schmidt 
keeps this reading (Composttionslehre 
lxxx), which is not metrically irreconcile- 
able with 512 duws 6 gpauac mvdéobar 
(see Metrical Analysis). It is possible, 
indeed, that av@alperoy is, as Hermann 
thought, corrupt: but no probable cor- 
rection of it has been suggested. We 
cannot regard as such éeAyréy (not 
found), é6eAnuov (used in masc. by Hes.), 
or €6éAnuov (used in masc. by Plut.): 
éxov €pyov: or mpddndov. Note, on the 
other hand, O. 7. 1231 av@atpero (17- 
poval). 

525 f. Kaka evva, instr. dat., rather 
than dat. in appos. with dtq. ‘ydpev 
dra, ruin coming from a marriage, like 
doxnots Noywv, suspicion resting on mere 
assertions, O. 7. 681. 

527 f. 1 parpotev...emAnow; Didst 
thou fill thy bed with a mother, dvo- 
vupa, (prolept.) so as to make it infamous? 
(I should not take warpddev with ducdv. 
only, ‘infamous from a mother.’) patpdobev 
is substituted for warpés by a kind of eu- 


phemism : that was the quarter from which 
the bride was taken. Cp. Aesch. Zheb. 
840 008 ametrev | warpddev edxrala paris 
(the curse of Oed. on his children). The 
aor. midd. ér\yoaunv is used by Hom., 
Her., etc., and (in comp. with év) by 
Attic writers: it seems needless then 
to write ér\noo (from epic aor. érAjunr) 
with Bergk. The notion of ‘filling’ 
is perh. tinged with that of ‘defiling’ (dva- 
myumravar, avamdews). The tone of the 
passage is against rendering ‘satisfied,’ 
as if Néxrpa=AéxTpww érOuutav. Nauck’s 
émdow rests on Hesychius I. 1316 éragw* 
éxthow AlcxtnNos Ipwre? carupixm. The 
aor. of mdouar ‘to acquire’ occurs else- 
where only in part. macdmevos (Theogn., 
Theocr., etc.). 

529 dkovew: cp. 141. 

530 ff. The constr. is atra 8& & 
énod Sto piv matde, Sto 8 dra...aré- 
Bracrov etc. é& é4ov, sprung from me: 
no partic. need be supplied, since the 
verb déBd. follows: cp. 250 .6+7t cot 
pirov éx cé0ev (sc. éorl). The cry with 
which the Chorus interrupts him (més 
oys;) marks their perception (from his 
first words atrac 6é etc.) that . the 


otp. B’. 


avr. B's 
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OI. 13 parpds Kowas améBhacrov @OLvos. 


XO. cai? elo’ ap drdyovol Te Kal 

Ol. 2xowal ye matpos ddehpeat. e838 

XO. 3id. OI. io Sera pupiov y emotpopal Kakav. 

XO. 4érabes Ol. erabov adaor exew. 

XO. 5 épegas OL. ovx epe€a. XO. ti ydp; OI. eOeLdunv 
6 Sapov, 6 pamor e€yd TadaKdpdios 540 
7 eradedyoas modeos e&ehéoOau. 

XO. dvorave, ti yap; ov dovov 

OI. 27 tovto; Ti £ eOéders pwabety ; 

Blaydes. 6384 cal 7 dp’ eloly ddyovol re kal L. cal 7’ dp’ elo’ etc. A: abr’ 


dp eicly B: avr’ dp’ ecly Vat. The only correction required (I think) is to place 
elo’ before, instead of after, dp’. (It will be noticed that A has elo’, not eiclv.) 
Hermann, suspecting cal, conjectured aira: yap daéyovo. reat (so Dindorf: Weck- 
lein, aira...re kal). Nauck formerly read Gp’ elolv améyovo. teat; but afterwards, 


with Bothe, cal rdp’ dméyovol 7 eicl Kal. 


te kal, and so Blaydes. 535 f. 


Ojra. 


kowat] éual Wecklein. 
well as v. 534, to the Chorus, and then marks the persons thus:—OI. i. 
OI. (corrected from X.) puplwy y’ émirpopal Kakev. 


Reisig and Bergk: cal rdp’ to’ daaébyovol 
L gives v. 535, as 
X. ie 
X. (corrected from 


children of ¢ha¢ marriage were before 
them. atrav...matSe: cp. Plut. Laches 
p- 187 A avrol evperal yeyovdre. 

533 Poetical Greek idiom would join 
kowads with @dtvos rather than with pa- 


tpos. Cp. Aesch. Zum. 325 warp@ov 
dyvicua Kiprov dovou: Ant. 793 velkos 
dvdpwv éEvvatmoyv. Kowas=which bore 
me also. 


534 f. cal 7 elo’ dp. The Chorus 
have known all along that Oed. had mar- 
ried Iocasta, and also that he was the 
father of the girls (cp. 170, 322); but they 
are supposed to learn now for the first 
time that Iocasta was their mother. In 
the earlier versions of the Oedipus-myth 
(as in the Odyssey) Iocasta bears no issue 
to Oed.; his children are borne by a 
second wife, Euryganeia. 
poets seem first to have changed this (see 
Introd. to O. Z. p. xv). The Chorus 
would say: ‘Thine, then, they are by a 
double tie, at once as children and...as 
sisters? but Oed. takes out of their mouths 
the second name which they shrink from 
uttering, and utters it himself with terri- 
ble emphasis. Kowal, by the same mo- 
ther: cp. O. 7. 261 n.: so Ant. 1 Kowov 
airadehpov...képa. twatpds with dSed- 
deal only. 

536 id.—id Sijra: cp. Zl. 842 HA. 
ped. XO. ev dir’. ye after pvplov 


The Attic 


marks assent. émuotpodat refers to the 
revival of the pangs in his soul by this 
questioning. His troubles are likened to 
foemen who, when they seem to have 
been repulsed and to be vanishing in the 
distance, suddenly wheel about and renew 
their onset. Cp. 1044 datwy | avdpay 
émiatpopat. Philopoemen made his cav- 
alry d&e?s pos Te Tas Kar’ ovNapdy ErrLTTpO- 
gas kal mepisracuolds (wheeling sharply 
in troops) kal ras Ka@’ immoy éemiaTpopas 
kal «loess (wheeling and changing direc- 
tion singly), Plut. PA. 7. 

537 addaor exew, unforgettable (dread- 
ful) to endure: éyew epexeg.: see on 231. 
Trag. borrowed the word from the epic 
mév Gos ahactov (2, 24. 105), dNacTov 6dv- 
powat (Od. 14. 174): so Aesch. Pers. 990 
(kaxd) dNaora orvyva mpoxaxa. Cp. 1482. 
Wecklein’s éxetv (Od. 7. 211 dxéovTas 
difvv) is perh. right: cp. Aesch. P. V. 143 
ppovpay andor 6xnTw. 

538 ov épefa: cp. 267, 521. tl ydp; 
“Why, what else?’ if not épefa. Cp. 
542+ 

540 f. Sdpov. The rupavvis was 
Swpntov, ovx airnrdvy (O. TZ. 384),—the 
reward pressed on him by Thebes for 
worsting the Sphinx; and with the throne 
he received the hand of Iocasta. 

The MS. éraéA\yoa, ‘I benefited,’ or 
‘succoured’ (cp. 441), cannot be right. 
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—-sprang from the travail of the womb that bore me. 


These, then, are at once thine offspring, and...... 
—yea, very sisters of their sire. 
: . Oh, horror! O&. Horror indeed—yea, horrors untold 
sweep back upon my soul! 

Cu. Thou hast suffered— 
bear.— 

Cu. Thou hast sinned— O€F. No wilful sin— 

CH. How?—OkE. A gift was given to me—O, broken- 
hearted that I am, would I had never won from Thebes that 
meed for having served her! 


CH. Wretch! How then ?...thine hand shed blood ?... 
OF. Wherefore this? What wouldst thou learn ? 


OI.) @rafes; Most other Mss. give id dyra...éraes wholly to the Chorus, but 
agree with L as to the rest. Martin, following Solger, first divided the parts 
in the manner which is now usual. 536 wuvpiwy vy] y is omitted by some 
Mss. (as A, R), and by Ald., Brunck, Blaydes. 537 éyev] Wecklein 
conject. dxetv: Blaydes, azeter alia, ayn. 541 érwdédynoa todr\ews e&eAécOat 
Mss.: wé\eos Hermann. Madvig proposes érw@eldnoa (Adv. Crit. 1. 222), reading 
véum 6 (MSS. 6é) in the antistr., v. 548: and so Paley. Blaydes conjectures ék 


OF. Suffered woes dread to 


Taade modeos Spedov ékehécOa. 
moNeos étehéo Pat. 


Mekler, & yp’ ovmror’, éya raaxdpéros, | érwpédyoe 
Badham, érwdedjoas modw e602 édéoOar. 


642 ri yap eov 


The sense required is pymrore Spedov 
éfeNéo Gar, ‘would that I had never won!’ 
cp. Ph. 969 pyror’ &pedov Aureiv | rhy 
Lkdpov: Od. 11. 548 ws 5) wh Sedov 
vixav: where my, though thus placed, 
belongs to the infinitives. See Appendix 
for the attempted explanations of émw- 
géXnoa, and for some proposed emenda- 
tions. 

I would read the partic. éraeAjoas 
(which the iambic metre allows), and take 
éeXéoar as the absol. infin. expressing 
a wish :—‘and would that I had never re- 
ceived that choice gift from the city, for 
having served her.’ For this absol. in- 
fin., with the subject in the nominative, 
cp. Aesch. Cho. 363: HA. pnd vd 
Towlas | relxert POlwevos, marep, | per’ 
GdNwv SoupixmAre Aaw | wapa Dkapdvdpov 
mopoy TEAK POat, | mapos 0 of KTavdv- 
res vy otrws daufvar. Orestes had 
uttered the wish that Agamemnon had 
fallen in war at Troy: ei yap tm’ ’IMw]... 
karnvaploOns (345 ff.).. Electra modifies 
it: ‘I would not have had thee to perish 
e’en beneath Troy’s walls, and to be 
buried by Scamander’s stream; would 
rather that the murderers (Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra) had first been slain as 
they slew thee!’ Here the mss. have 
rédawac and daufva. On the latter the 


schol. has Aelwe 7d dpedov, and on the 
former dele: 7d Wedes, thus indicating 
the certain correction of H. L. Ahrens, 
Trebdgba. Cp. also Od. 24. 376 al ydp, 
Zed re warep Kal ’A@nvaln kat “Azoddor, | 
olos Nypixov efdov,... | Totos Edy Tor xOrfds 
év Huereépoor Oduorow, | reve’ Exwy wuol- 
ow, épectadmevar kal dudyery, | ‘Ah, 
would to father Zeus,...that, such as I 
was when I took Nericus,...in such might, 
and with armour on my shoulders, 7 had 
stood by thee, and had been aiding thee, 
yesterday in our house!’ A criticism by 
Wecklein is discussed in the Appendix. 

é€eXéo-Bar, ironical, as if the bride were a 
yépas éEalperov. The act. aor. is used of 
the army choosing a prize (out of the booty) 
for a chief, 77. 16. 56 Kovjpnv iv dpa jot yé- 
pas éeXov vles "Ayxary: the mzdd. aor., of 
the victor choosing his own prize, as 77. 
244 Tabras... | é&ethed abr@ xrjua. Here 
modeos égeXéoOar is not ‘to choose for 
myself ozt of the city,’ but ‘to receive as 
a choice gift from the city.’ 

542 tl yap; ‘how then?’—marking 
the transition from the topic of the mar- 
riage to that of the parricide. (Cp. Quid 
vero?) Others refer the words merely to 
Svorave, ze. ‘for what else art thou?’ 
This seems tame. Cp. 538. 


end 
strophe. 


and anti 
strophe. 
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XO. 
XO. 4éxaves OI. exavov: exer dé por 
XO. 
ppdcw' 
6 Kai yap *dv, ods eddvevo, LW 
7 vopw S€ kabapds, aidpis és 760° HdOor. 
XO. 


te 4 / 
3 marpos; OI. mamat, Sevrépav eraoas, emt Vorw vooor. 


545 


5 tl rovro; OI. mpods Sixas t. XO, Ti ydp; OL. eyo 


*éw dmdheray’ 


Kal pny avaé oO nyuiv Aiyéws yovos ; 
> @e¢ / 
Oncevs Kar oudnv onv eb “aaTay Tapa. 


55° 


@OHYETS. 
A > , ¥ a , , 
TO\M@Y GKOVwWY eV TE TO TAPOS KpOVM 
\ 
Tas alparnpas oppdtwov dSiapOopas 
a I, A cA A 
éyvoxad o, @ Tat Aatov, taviv & dois 
&v tata akovwv paddov eeriotapar. 


govov' L, the ¢ made from 7, 
of the Mss. 


(Vat. has ws written over ous.) 


547 dy, ods] So Mekler, for the dddous 


Tyrwhitt’s dyvws is read by Brunck: 


Porson’s dvous (ap. Kidd p. 217) by Elms. and Nauck: Erfurdt’s dr\@s, by Blaydes: 


Hermann’s ddo’s, by Dind., Wecklein, and others. 
kal ydp) addovs.—éddvevo’, eu’ dmwdecav] So Mekler. 
kal dmwdeca (as L, A), or épdvevoa kamrweoa. 


Martin suggested polpg (for 
The mss. have épovevoa 
548 vouw] duws Mekler. 


544 Sevtépay, sc. mAnyjv: Her. 3. 64 
katpin...reTUpOar: Ant. 1307 Ti pm’ ovdK 
dvralay | érauév ris; Xen. An. 5. 8. 12 
dvéxpayov...ws ddlyas malcetey. voorov, 
accus. in apposition: of mental anguish, 
as O. T. 1061 dXus vocota’ ey. 

545 f. exe Sé pot...mpds Slkas te: 
but (the deed) has for me (dat. of interest) 
something from the quarter of justice; z.e. 
it has a quality which tends to place it on 
the side of justice, —to rank it among jus- 
tifiable deeds. Cp. O. 7. 1014 mpos dixns 
ovdey tpéuwy (n.). The subj. to exe is 
TO épyov, easily supplied from ékavoy.— 
This is better than to take xeu as impers. 
with mpds dixas as=évdikws, Te being then 
ady.: ‘my case is in some sort just.’—r 
yap; sc. ev: ‘why, what justification 
has it ?’ 

547 The Mss. give kal ydp dAXous 
éddvevora kal doen. Hermann’s ddods 
(for @Aovs) must mean either (r) ‘caught,’ 
as in a net, by /aée, or (2) ‘caught’ by 
Laius and his men, in the sense of, 
‘driven to fight for life.’ Neither sense 
is tolerable. Campbell suggests, ‘I mur- 
dered, and was convicted of the murder,’ 
saying that adovds epdvevoa=Edhwy oved- 
gas. This is as if one said in English, 
‘Having been hanged, he did the murder.’ 
To ayves, the short @ would be a grave 


objection: Soph. has the first a long 
thrice in dyvota, twice in ayvoetv, once in 
dyvas (O. 7. 681), and short never: even 
in av’réyvwros (Ant. 875) the o is long. 
Porson’s dyovs could hardly mean, ‘ with- 
out understanding’ merely in the sense of 
‘unwittingly. The word means ‘silly,’ 
‘foolish’ (Azt. 281), and should here 
mean, ‘in folly,’ which is not an apt sense. 

And all these corrections, confined to 
GAdovs, leave a blot. After ehdvevoa, 
Kal @dera is intolerably weak. Mekler’s 
Kal ydp dv, ots épdvevo’, ty’ drdderav 
brings out the point on which Oed. 
insists, and to which the words véum 
ka0apds (548) refer,—viz. that, in slaying, 
he was defending his own life. Cp. 271. 
After he had returned the blow of Laius, 
the attendants set on him (see on O. 7. 
804—812). The change of épédvevo’ ey? 
dma\ecay into éddvevoa kal ammdeoa (or 
kadmw\eca) would have been easy if épé- 
vevod ’ amwdeca had once been written. 
In Az. 794 L has wore x’ wdivew instead 
of dare uw’ wilvew, Cp. Her. 1. 11 (Gyges 
was forced) 7 Tdv decmbrea amroddUvar 7 
avrov tm dd\Nwy amdddua Oat. 

548 vopw...KaSapds, because he had 
been first struck by Laius, and was acting 
in self-defence. Plat. Legg. 869 Cc dded- 
gos & édy adedpdv xKrelyn ev .oraonor 
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Cu. A father’s blood? 
wound on wound! —— 
Cu. Slayer! OE. Aye, slayer—yet have I plea—Cu. What 
canst thou plead ?>—Or. —a plea in justice....CH. What?... 
_ OE. Ye shall hear it; they whom I slew would have taken 
mine own life: stainless before the law, void of malice, have 
I come unto this pass! 


Cu. Lo, yonder cometh our prince, Theseus son of Aegeus, 
at thy voice, to do the part whereunto he was summoned. 


Enter THESEUS, on spectators’ right. 


TH. Hearing from many in time past concerning the cruel 
marring of thy sight, I have recognised thee, son of Laius; and 
now, through hearsay in this my coming, I have the fuller certainty. 


550 é¢’ dorddy Dindorf, for dmecrdédy (Mss. and Ald.). In T yap is written 
above, meaning that the writer took kar’ dudhy ohy dmecrd\n as a parenthesis.— 
amooraNels Turnebus: és éord\n Hermann, Blaydes. 551 & re] & ye A. 
552 rds aiuwarnpds «.r.’. Nauck brackets this v. 553 taviv] ta viv L. 
554 dxovwy] dmayr&y is proposed by Wecklein. Aedcowy is read by Nauck and 
Blaydes (the latter conjecturing also épav ce). If change were needed, ixdvwy 


OF. Oh! oh! a second stab— 


maxns yevouévns 7 Tur tpdrw ro.ovry, 
dmuvdmevos adpxovTa xetpav mpore- 
pov, Ka@dwep moNéusov daroxrelvas éoTw 
Kka@apdés kal éay moXkirns woNlryy doadt- 
Tws, 4 kévos Eévov. Rhadamanthus him- 
self was cited as the author of this rule 
(Apollod. 2. 4. 9). és 168° 7ABov, to 
this plight: cp. on 273. 

549 «al pry introducing the new per- 


™ son: cp. 1249: so Ant. 526, 1180, 1257: 


Ai. 1168, 1223: Zl. 78, 1422. 

550 opdyv, his message. Usu. of a 
divine or oracular voice (102), but see 
1351: Pind. fr. 53 dugal wedéwy ody addois: 
Eur. Med. 174 ptOwv 7’ avdabévruy | ... 
éupdv (the words of the Chorus). éd’ 
aordAn=Eéml (ravta) ép’ ad éotddy (cp. 
274); ‘that by a small service he might 
win a great gain’ (72). 

551 ff. The cxomés, who did not know 
the name of Oed., could describe the 
traces of wounds about the sightless eyes, 
and brought the mysterious message (72). 
Theseus then set out, surmising who it 
was. Meanwhile the zame of Oed. had 
become known at Colonus (222), and 
wayfarers who met Theseus raised his 
surmise into certain knowledge. Cp. on 
299 ff. & te, answered by tavov 0’. 
The simplest statement would have been 
éyvwxa ce, akovwy éy Te TH wdpos Xpovw 
taviv te. Then, by repetition of the 
partic., we get @yvwxa, dxovwy re & T. T. 


xp., dxovwy te ravdvy. And then, by in- 
sertion of a new verb, éyvwkd ré ge, 
dkovwv év T. 7. xXp-, ekewlorapual Te dxovwy 
ravdv. Cp. the insertion of yetrae in 
351, and n. 

553 tad o, ‘I have recognised 
thee —explaining how he is able to greet 
him by name: not merely, ‘I recognise 
thee.’ éyvexa is used (1) with a dis- 
tinctly perfect sense: Lys. or. 17 $ 6 
Ta0Ta...mpoTEepoy ‘éEyvwKare huérepa elvac: 
Dem. or. 3 § 10 6rt...de? BonOeiv...mayTes 
éyvikauev. (2) More like a present, yet 
always with a certain emphasis, ‘/ have 
come to know’: Ar. Eq. 871 éyvwkas ovv 
dq7 abrov ofos éorw; ‘Shave you found 
out what sort of man heis?’ Her. I. 207 
el 0° éyvwxas bre dvOpwrros eis (if you have 
realised that you are a mortal): Plat. 
Rep. 366 C ikavds...éyvwxey bri dpiorov 
dixasoobvy (he has thoroughly apprehend- 
ed). So Pind. P. 4. 287, Aesch. P. V. 51. 
68o%s, the coming of Theseus from Athens 
(Campb. understands the coming of Oed. 
to Attica) : the plur. of onejourney, as Azz. 
226 dd0is KuKAGy éwauTov els avacTpopny, 
and so ZZ, 68: otherwise below, 1397. 

554 dkovwv, after the same word in 
551, isawkward. The ydp in 555 might 
also suggest that the partic. here referred 
to the evidence of his own eyes, not to 
further hearsay by the way. NeJoowy is 
intrinsically the best substitute that has 
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okey Te yap oe Kal TO Svarrnvov kdpa 
Smdobrov yyw ovf os et, Kal o° oixrioas 
Odrw "repérOar, S¥opop’ Oidimov, tive. 
modews emeaTNS MpoaTpoTHY E“ov T EXwV, 
avtés TE Xn O71 SVTMOpos TapacTaris. 
SiSacke: Sewnv yap Tw dv mpagw TvxoLs 
hé€as dmoias e€adiotaipyny eya: 

ds odd y avros ws eradedOnv Févos, 
doTep od, xaos els mhetoT avynp emt Eevys 
HO\noa Kwovveipar ev TOLO Kapa* c 
wate Eévov y av ovo” ov, wamep ov vor, 


565 


would be nearer to the Mss. (cp. 576). 557 ‘repécOa Reisig, Elms., and 
most edd.: te épecOae L (re épéoOa ist hand), ri (ri A) &pec@ar most Mss., and 
Ald.: 0° éec@a T, B, etc., Turnebus, Brunck.—Oidirouv Mss.: Oldlrovs Elmsley. 
Cp. n. on 46r. 561 ozolac’ o’ L, the second o’ from a later hand (as it 
seems). In dgcoratuny the letters « and 7 have been retouched by the corrector 
(S). 562 wo ol6a 7 aitéo L (with a mark x in the left marg.), and so the 
other mss. The change (Dindorf’s) of ws to 6s avoids the extreme awkwardness 


been proposed: but it has no palaeogra- 
phic probability. I had thought of ixa- 
vey (cp. 576). Doubtless it is possible 
that daxoJwy was not a corruption of a 
similar form, but merely an inadvertent 
repetition from 551. 

For dxovwy it may be pleaded that the 
sense is at least quite intelligible, and 
that ancient writers, even the most artistic, 
were less careful than moderns in avoid- 
ing such repetitions of single words. Cp. 
631 €xBador, 636 exBarG: 638, 640 700: 
966, 969 émel: 1000, 1003 Kahov, 1004 
KaA@s: 1123, 1129: 1451, 1459: 1487 f.: 
O. T. 517 pépov, 519 pépovri, 520 péper: 
2b. 1276, 1278 ouot: Ant. 73, 76 Kel- 
copa. 

555 okevy: cp. 1597 «lr vce Suc- 
mwveis oTo\ds. The misery of his aspect 
impresses Creon (747), as it had im- 
pressed the Chorus (150). . His gard, 
then, can hardly have announced a prince, 
though it may have indicated a Theban. 
Probably the reference is simply to the 
tale of long and destitute wanderings 
which his wretched apparel told (cp. 3 ff.). 
Svcrnvov, as showing how he had blinded 
himself: cp. 286. 

556 dv0 sel, zc. Oldirous. Cp. O. T. 
* 1036 dvoudcOns...ds et (Oedipus). Od. 
24. 159 ovdé Tis yuelwy OUvaTo yvuvae Tov 
éovra, ‘and not one of us could tell that 
he was the man’ (Odysseus). 


557 “aepéo@ar aor. (used by Thuc., 
Plat., etc.); the fut. érepjoouae was also 
Attic; but the Attic pres. was érepwraw, 
éreipoua being only Lonic. 

558 éméotys, hast presented thyself. 
Plat. Symp. 212 D emicrhva éml Tas Ovpas. 
Esp. of a sudden and unlooked-for ap- 
pearance before a place (as in mai 
Isocr. or. 9 § 58 puxpod deity é\abev abrov 
emi 70 Bacidecov emiords. modews...€"00 
7, obj. gen.: tl mpoorpémwy médw éué Te 
(cp. on 49). 

560 f. dv... rbXols... ddioratyny: 
‘strange would be the fortune which (=I 
cannot imagine what fortune) you could 
succeed in mentioning, from which I 
would hold aloof’: another way of saying 
ovK dy rUxos A. ToLadTHY, drolas adicral- 
unv. When the optat. with dy stands in 
the antecedent clause (as dy réxous here), 
the optative wz¢hout dy stands in the rela- 
tive clause: cp. //. 13. 343 udda Kev Opa- 
auxapdzos etn, | os Tore ynOnoeev : he would 
de right bold of heart, who should then 
rejoice, Ar. Wb. 1250 obK dy dmrodolny 
ot6” dy 6Borov ovdevi, | boris Kaécee kdp- 
dorov tHv Kapddrnv. Such a relative 
clause is equivalent to a protasis with ed 
and optat.: as here to ei aris dducral- 
wyv. Cp. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 62. 4. Carefully distinguish the opt. 
ov... wéEarue at 1172, where see n. 


mpatw, ‘fortune,’ not ‘action.’ The 
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For thy garb, and that hapless face, alike assure me of thy name; 


and in all compassion would I ask thee, ill-fated Oedipus, what 
is thy suit to Athens or to me that thou hast taken thy place 
here, ‘thou and the hapless maiden at thy side. Declare it; dire 
indeed must be the fortune told by thee, from which I should 
stand aloof; who know that I myself also was reared in exile, like 
to thine, and in strange lands wrestled with perils to my life, as 
no man beside. Never, then, would I turn aside from a stranger, 

such as thou art now, 


of ds, as ‘since’, followed by ds, ‘that’. For y’ a’rds Doederlein and Dindorf 
read Kavros. 563 xs eis Dobree: ydors Mss. The corruption may have 
arisen from the fact that the contraction for e has some general likeness to that 


for or. x@ru Vauvilliers, Elmsley. 


565 vov vy dv Vauvilliers: févov yap 


Mss, —ovdév’ A, R, V°, Ald.: ovdév L, with most mss. 


sing. mpaiis in Soph. usu. means ‘for- 
tune,’ Az. 790, Zr. 152, 294: while the 
sense of ‘action’ usu. belongs to the plur. 


. mpdées, as below, 958, O. 7. 895, Axt. 


435. There is only one Sophoclean ex- 
ception each way: in Zr. 879 mpadéis= 
‘mode of doing,’ and in An¢. 1305 mpa- 
fers= ‘fortunes.’ Cp. Aesch. P. V. 695 
méppux’ eordotoa mpaéw lots. Her. 3. 65 
amékdare THY EwuTod mpjew. 

562 Eévos. Aethra, the mother of The- 
seus, was daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, where Theseus was brought up, 
in ignorance that his father was Aegeus, 
king of Athens. On arriving at man- 
hood, he received from his mother the 


_ tokens of his birth (c¥uBoda, yrwplopara) 


—the sword and sandals left at Troezen 
by Aegeus—and set out for Attica. There 
he slew the sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
were plotting against his father, and was 
acknowledged by Aegeus as his heir (Plut. 
Thes. 4—13). 

563 f. Kal os HOAnoa mAciota els 
dvyp. With mdeioros the strengthening 
els or els dvp is esp. freq.: 7%. 460 mhei- 
otras avyp els: Eur. Her. 8 mielorwv je- 
téoxov els dvnp: Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 15 On- 
caupods...7Aelarous évi avdpt: Thuc. 8. 40 
mua ye odeL...7AElaTOL. Cp. O. 7. 1380 n. 
With the Ms. xw&s tus the ws before éra:- 
devOnv must be repeated before 7OAqca, 
the constr. being, kal (ws) 7@Anca, ws 
avip Tis metora OAnoe. ‘This has been 
compared with Xen. Azad. 1. 3. 15 apxe- 
cba érlcrapar ws Tis Kal Gddos pddroT’ 
dvOpérwv (where some would omit the 
last two words),—a passage not properly 
similar: and here dvrp becomes very 
weak. Elmsley, adopting x@t, took 


J. S, I 


dvip as=els dvijp, quoting [Eur.] Res. 500 
kal metoTa Xwpay THVO’ dvip KabvBploas 
(where, for cal, read efs with Hermann): 
and Eur. Hec. 310 Oavav brep ys “ENAd- 
dos Kado’ avip, where we should perh. 
read xKd\\or’ dvhp efs “EXAddos Bava 
Umrep. 

éml Eévyns: 184. 

564 xivSvveipar (acc. of cognate 
notion), his encounters, on his way over 
land from Troezen to Attica, with various 
foes,—the robbers Periphetes, Sinis, Sci- 
ron, Procrustes,—the sow of Crommyon, 
—etc.; his slaying of the Minotaur in 
Crete;—his fighting on the side of the 
Lapithae against the Centaurs, etc. In 
all his @@\oc Theseus was depicted by the 
Attic legend as the champion of the op- 
pressed,—ddixjowy per ovdéva, tovs 6é 
umdpxovras Blas amwuvovmevos (Plut. Zhes. 
7). 

év TOO kdpq, at the risk of my own 
life, éy denoting the stake: Eur. Cyc. 
654 ev TY Kapl xwduvedcouev: Plat. Lach. 
187 Buh ovk év TH Kapl byuiv 6 klvdvvos 
Kwoduveinra, adr’ év Tots viéow. Cp. Od. 
2. 237 mwapbéuevor kepadds, at the risk of 
their lives (as 3. 74 Wuxas mapOéuevor): 
Ll. 9. 322 alev éuhy puxny mapaBadné pe- 
vos modeulfew. The irreg. dat. kdpa 
from nom. kdapa again Amt. 1272, ZZ, 445 
(v. 2. kdpa), fr. 141. 2: it occurs first in 
Theogn. 1018, the Homeric dat. being 
Kapyre or Kpart. 

565 f. févov with tmextpatrolyny as 
well as ovvexodtev: cp. Plat. Phaed. 
108 BrHv axdbaprov (Wuxnv)...damas pevyée 
re kal bmwextpémretrat. The notion is 
that of retiring (t7o-) out of the path to 
avoid meeting a person. Soph. has the 


7 


a 
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UrexTpaToiwny py Ov ouvexa@lew errel 
cou’ ap av, XoTL THS €s avpLov 
ovdev Téov por Gov peTeTTW NLEpAs. 

OI. Once, 70 oov yevvatov év a oye s 
mapnkev @aTe Bpaxe €wat deta Bat ppdoa. 57 
ov ydp p’ ds ciut, Kad’ OTov Tarpos ‘yeyws 
kal yns omolas yAOov, eipyKas KUpEls: 

Gar éott por TO Nowrov ovdev ado whyv 
eimely & ypylo, xo Aéoyos duolyeTa. 


\ lal / 
@H. tov7r avro viv didacy’, 


omws av expdba. 575 


OI. S8décav ixdvw tovpov afuwov deuas 
got Sapov, od omovdatoy eis dw: ta de 
Képdyn Tap avtod Kpeiocor’ 4% pophy Kady. 
OH. zotov dé Képdos aéols HKew pépor ; 
OI. xpdve pdbous av, ovxt TO wapovTe Tov. 580 
@H. tolw yap 4 a7 tpoodopa Syrdcera ; 
Ol. érav Odve yo Kat ov pov Ttadhevs yevp. 


566 1 od cvvexodutew o° L, with an 7 erased after yp’, and yh od written over p’ ov. 
The o’ is in B, T, etc.: but not in A, R, L%, V3. 570 Bpaxé éuol MSS.: Bpaxéa 
wot Brunck, Dindorf, Blaydes: Bpaxé? éuof Hartung: Bpaxé Ew évdetobar ppdoa 
is proposed by Wecklein; Bpaxé’ €uol gpdoar mapa by Hense; Bpaxéa pubeiobar 
mpémet by Nauck (formerly). 572 Blaydes conjectures xa« for kal: I should 


act. with gen., Zr. 549 rOv 8 darexrpére 
mwoda.— rvvexowterv, to help in extricat- 
ing: Antiph. or. 5 § 93 76 c@ma areipyKds 
} Wux7 cuvetéowoer. 

567 dvip=Oryrés: Ant. 768 dpovelrw 
Metfov 7 Kar’ dvdp’ lov. Cp. 393. 

568 cov=7 col: Ant. 74 Trelwy xpb- 
vos | dv det mw’ dpécxew Tots éxet Tov év- 
@ade: Thuc. 1. 85 e€eore & quty waddov 
éTEpwv. 

569 16 odv yevvatov: shown in spar- 
ing Oed. the painful task of introducing 
himself and telling his story. 

570 tapiKev (aor. of raplyur) closely 
with @ore...delo8ar: ‘has graciously fer- 
mitted that there should be,’ etc. Cp. 
591: Zl. 1482 dAda jou mdpes | Kav ope- 
pov eimety: Ant. 1043 (00d ds) Odrrew 
mapyow kewov. (Vor, ‘has so passed the 
matter on,’ ‘so left it.’) For éere cp. 
Her. 6. 5 ov yap érede rods Xlouvs dare 
ewuT@ dovvat véas: and see on g70. dore 
éyol Seto Par, so that there is need for me, 
Bpaxéa dpdcat, to say but little. Set- 
o8at midd., impersonal,=detv. (It could 


not be Zass., with Bpaxéa for subject.) 
Bekker Amecd. p. 88. 21 Setrac* dvti rob 
det? ameNOety je Setrar. The only ex- 
ample (so far as I know), besides our 
passage, is Plat. Meno 79 C dbetrar ody co 
TaAW,..THS avThis épwrycews. And pre- 
sently: 7 od doxet cor madw Seto Oar ris 
airys épwrncews; In the former place, 
while the best Mss. have 6e?trat, some 
have det. (Ido not add dejoer@a, 26. E, 
since that may be personal.) If, however, 
the text can be trusted, these are clear 
instances, for it would be very forced to 
supply 6 Néyos. In Her. 4. 11 deduevor 
(as if=déov) is plainly corrupt: Butt- 
mann’s déo. m«évovtas may be right. If 
we altered éyol to épod, the subject to 
detcAac would be 76 civ yevvatov. But 
then de?o Gar would mean ‘ requests,’ rather 
than ‘requires,’ of me. 
For the dat. uot with detcAa (in- 
stead of éué as subj. to ppdom) cp. Eur. 
Lipp. 940 Geotoe mporBarety xOovt | addqv 
denoe: yatay: and see on 721. Wecklein 
takes €uol with wapijxev, permisit mthz, 
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or refuse to aid in his deliverance; for well know I that I ama 
man, and that in the morrow my portion is no greater than thine. 

,OE. Theseus, thy nobleness hath in brief words shown such 
grace that for me there is need to say but little. Thou hast 
rightly said who I am, from what sire I spring, from what land 
I have come; and so nought else remains for me but to speak 
my desire,—and the tale is told. 


TH. Even so—speak that—I fain would hear. 
OE. I come to offer thee my woe-worn body as a gift,— 
not goodly to look upon; but the gains from it are better than 


beauty. 
TH. 
OE. 
TH. 
OE. 


prefer ad’ olas for dolas: but neither change is needed. 


And what gain dost thou claim to have brought ? 
Hereafter thou shalt learn; not yet, I think. 

At what time, then, will thy benefit be shown? 
When I am dead, and thou hast given me burial. 


574 d.olyera 


R, L?, and most recent edd.: diépxerae L, A (yp. diolxeras, and so V3), and the 


_other mss.: Dind., 
Brunck, Blaydes. 


Schneidewin, Campb. 
$80 ov MSS.: mw Wecklein, with Schaefer. 


575 viv] vw T, Turnebus, 


but the interposed éo’ forbids this. The 
conject. wou (for éuol), ‘to say little so 
thee,’ would be very weak. 

571 f. Theseus has named Oed. 
(557) and Laius (583), but not Thebes. 
A knowledge of the stranger’s coun- 
. try was implied by the rest: Cp. on 205. 
yrs could stand with 7\ov (cp. O. 7. 
152 Ilvddvos éBas, Ph. 630 vews ayorra), 
but is more simply governed by a7é. 

574 x doyos diolxerar, and the state- 
ment is at an end. 6 Aédyos is the explan- 
ation due from Oedipus after sending for 
Theseus. Cp. Eur. Swpg/. 528 (Theseus 
to the Thebans) ef ydp tt kal merévOar’ 
*Apyeluw Urro, | TeOvdow, jutvacGe Toreut- 
ous Kah@s, | alaxpOs 6° éxelvors, xy OlKy 
Ovolxerac: z.e., if you have been wrong- 
ed, you have had satisfaction, ‘and che 
cause ts closed.’ 8vépxerar (L) is certainly 
corrupt. It ought to mean, ‘the discus- 
sion is being carried through,’ rather 
than, ‘our conference draws to an end’ 
(as Campbell, comparing 6vefeAjAvda 
mdvra, dveEMAOov Sid poaxpod Néyou, which 
are not similar). And if 6 Adyos means 
“our conference,’ then. Oedipus is assum- 
ing that his petition has only to be stated 
in order to be granted. 

575 tovr atTd marks eagerness: 
O. T. 545 OI. ...Bapivoc’ etpnn’ guol. KP. 


ToUT’ avrTo voy mov mpwT’ dKovgoy ws épa. 


577 £. tad St | Képdy: cp. 265. Doe- 
derlein understands, 7a 6é xépin maddov 
ayaba éorw 7 Kady éotw 7 moppy. Schnei- 
dewin and Wecklein adopt this forced 
explanation, which is condemned both 
by map’ avrod and by the absence of the 
art. with uoppy. 

580 Tov, z.c. so far as Oed. can con- 
jecture the purpose of Apollo. He could 
not be sure that the close of his life 
would zmmediately follow on his arrival 
at the grove. The promised sign of the 
end had not yet been given (94). 

581 molw, sc. xpdvw, asks with sur- 
prise for some further definition of the 
vague xpdvw pafous dv. Theseus natu- 
rally assumes that the blessings are to 
come in the lifetime of Oedipus. And if 
not now, he asks, then in what contin- 
gency? ‘The answer startles him. mpoo- 
gopd, offering, present. Theophrast. 
Char. XXX (=XXVI in my 1st ed.) it is 
like the aloxpoxepdns, yamovvTos Tivos Tov 
pirwy kal éxdidouévou Ouvyarépa mpd xpovou 
Tivos amodnujoa, va un wéupy rpoopopav 
(a wedding-present). Cp. 1270. 8ndd- 
oeTat, pass.: see O. 7. 672 n. 

588 f. z.c. ‘You ask for the last offices 
which piety can render: you do not ask 
me for protection during your life-time.’ 
Through the oracle (389), of which The- 
seus knows nothing, a grave in Attica 


7—2 
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@H. 1a otic’ aire Tov Blov, Ta SF & péow 
i Mjotw taxes 7 Ov ovdevos Toe. 

Ol. e&vradla ydp pou Kewa ovyKopicera. : 

OH. dd & Bpayet 8y THVvSE p efaurel xdpw. 
OI. dpa ye pny: ov opiKpds, ovx, ayav ooe. 
@H. mérepa Ta Tov wav exydvov ™*Kapov héyets ; 
Ol. Ketvou Kopilew Keto’, *avak, ypylovot pe. 
@H. dAN ei OédovTad y’, ovde col hevyew Kahdv. 


585 


# 


588 7d doloh’ (from otoM) alrq L: in marg., yp. Ta Aotod’ dp’ alrje Blov (ste): 7a 
ota’ alr A: Td AolcOv dp’ alr F: ra doloO’ airy (or alrq) the rest. oicGos occurs 
in Soph. fr. 631, Eur. Helen. 1597. 7a doic6’ dp’ is preferred by Doederlein, 
Reisig, Elms., Campb. © 584 Ayjoris tox o’ Keck. 586 add év Bpaxet 
6y] 6) is wanting in Vat. (which has égaire:). Hermann conject. ad obv Bpaxeiav. 
587 od] In L, ‘w* is written above by a hand of perh. the 12th cent., indicating 
cys yuxpds, a reading found in L*.—odx] od L, the right-hand stroke of v being 
nearly erased. The first hand wrote otx dydv, and the x can still be traced. 


590 


ovv is also in F, R%, and the 2nd Juntine. 


Vat.: yap dywv B, T, Farn. 


ctx ayov A, R, L*, V3, Ald.: éo7’ ayav 


Though the Mss. now have ayov, ayav (which Elms. 
restored) is attested by the original ovx in L. 


588 7éy cur] cov is wanting 


had become the supreme concern of Oe- 
dipus. td 8 év péow is governed by Aq- 
otw toxets as=émidavOaver (see on 223), 
no less than by moe?. To make ra & év 
#4. an accus. of respect would suit the 
first verb, but not the second. 8v ovSe- 
vos moet, a solitary instance of this 
phrase (instead of ovdevds or map’ ovdév 
moetaAa.), perh. suggested by the use of 
the prep. in such phrases as dia pudakijs 
éxw TL, etc. 

585 évraila ydp, ‘yes’ for there,— 
in that boon (év r@ OamrecOa),—those 
other things (ra év péow) are brought 
together for me: z.e. if you promise that 
I shall eventually be buried in Attica, 
you cannot meanwhile allow me to be 
forcibly removed to the Theban frontier. 
He is thinking of protection against 
Creon’s imminent attempt (399). cvyko- 
ulfouat, to collect or store up for oneself, 
was, like cuvyxou.d7, esp. said of harvest- 
ing (Xen. Anad. 6. 6. 37), and that no- 
tion perhaps tinges the word here. 

586 & Bpaxel in sense=payeiar: 
‘this grace which you ask of me lies in a 
small compass’ (of, ‘you ask me this 
favour in brief speech’). The adverbial 
€v Bpaxet does not go with the verb, but 
is equiv. to a predicative adj. agreeing 
with xapw. Such phrases imply the 
omission of the partic. wy: so 29 mé\as 
yap dvdpa rdv5’ 6pS: Ph. 26 roidpyov ob 
fakpav éyers (the task which you set is 


not distant): Z/7. 899 ws & év yadnvn 
mavT’ edepxouny Torov. For Bpaxe? cp. 
293, Plat. Legg. 641 B Bpaxd r...bpedos. 

587 ye pyv, however: Aesch. Ag. 
1378 Ae, adv xpovw ye unv. The only 
ground for a&ydv rather than dydv is the 
trace of x from the first hand in L: nei- 
ther reading is intrinsically better than the 
other. Cp. ZZ. 1491 Adywr yap ov | viv 
éoTw ayév, adda offs Wuxijs wép. The 
word dydéy is so far ambiguous that it 
does not necessarily mean a physical con- 
test, but can mean an zssue or crisis (Lat. 
discrimen, momentum). Plat. Rep. 608 B 
péyas...6 dyav...7d xpnoTov 7 KaKkdv ~yevé- 
vba. 

588 métepa. Oed. has said, ‘If you 
pledge yourself to keep me in Attica, a 
serious issue will be raised.” Theseus :— 
‘Do you speak of the relations between 
your sons and me?’ You mean that they 
will contest my right to retain you? éy- 
yevov (Hartung) may be right; but the 
MS. ékyévwv is not condemned by the 
evident fact that Theseus does not yet 
know of the guarrel between the father 
and the sons (599). It is enough if he 
knows the sons to exist: they would 
represent the claim of the éyyeveis. kad- 
pov: the Ms. 7 ’uod is certainly wrong. 
Theseus does not ask—‘ Will the issue be 
serious for your kinsmen, or for me?’ 
but, ‘In what quarter will the issue 
arise?? Cp. 606 rdud Kkaxelvwy. The 


ah 
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TH. Thou cravest life’s last boon; for all between thou 
hast no memory,—or no care. ns. 
OE. Yea, for by that boon I reap all the rest. 
“Tu. Nay, then, this grace which thou cravest from me hath 
small compass. 
OE. Yet give heed ; this issue is no light one,—no, verily. 
TH. Meanest thou, as between thy sons.and me? 
OE. King, they would fain convey me to Thebes. 
TH. But if to thy content, then for thee exile is not seemly. 


in L*.—éxyévwv Mss.: éyyevov Hartung, and so Nauck, Wecklein, Blaydes.— 
kaod Schneidewin (who proposed évvosv for éxyévwv), Wecklein: 7 uo Mss. The 


A? 


change of x’ to 7 would have been easy in L, 7 rod (é.e. rivos) C. G. Eggert. 


589 kopuifew] xarehOety Nauck, Wecklein.—dvat, xpyfovor Kayser: dvayxdgoucr L, 


A, and most Mss.: avayxdooust T, B, Vat., Farn.; Vauvilliers, Elms., Blaydes: dv- 
apwacovor F. G. Schmidt: éragcodc. Meineke.—e Mss.: oe Hartung. 590 an’ 
el Oédovr’ av y’ L, A, with most of the other Mss., and Ald.: dd’ ef bédovTd 
y L?, Elmsley: a\W’ ef @é\oxev ay Vat., and so (omitting dv) Blaydes: dA ei 
Gédowr’ adv B, T, Farn.: ad’ ef Gédovrds y’ Reisig, Herm., Wunder, Paley: dAN’ 


ov Oeévrwy E. Goebel, and so (adding 7’) 


conject. 4 Tod (=Tlvos) is tame: and 
kdpov has the advantage in clearness, by 
indicating the second party to the dywy. 
589 f. Kayser’s dvat, xpyfover (for 
ayvaykatovor) is exactly what the sense 
requires, and is fairly near to the Ms, 
reading, while the latter is (I think) cer- 
tainly corrupt. The verse must not be 
considered alone, but in close connection 
with 590, and with the whole context. 
It has been rendered :—(1) ‘They are for 
compelling (wy protectors) to convey me 
to Thebes.’ But the ellipse of twa before 
xoulfew is intolerable. And the protectors 
could not be required to do more than 
surrender him. Therefore it is no cure 
to propose et o’ (for Keio’) avayKxacoval 
we. To read ce for we merely shifts the 
first difficulty, and leaves the second. 
(2) ‘They are for putting constraint on 
me, so as to carry (me) to Thebes.’ 
Such an epexegesis by the act#. infin. is 
impossible here. Who could write avay- 
Kage oe dyew éxetoe, meaning, ‘ he is forc- 
ing thee, so as to take (thee) thither’? 
(3) koulgev has been taken as=‘to re- 
turn,’ =Koulfecda. This needs no com- 
ment. We want either: (1) instead of 
koptfev, a word=‘zo return’; but kare)- 
Gety is very unlikely, and no other sub- 
stitute is obvious: or (2) instead of dvay- 
Katovor, a word=‘they wish, seek.’ 
That the fault lies in dvayxdfover is very 
strongly suggested by 590, where L has 
GAN’ eb O€Aov7’ dv y’, evidently corrupted, 


Dindorf, Nauck, Wecklein. 


by dittographia of y’, from aAX’ ef 0éNovra 
y, which L?has. This gives a clear and 
fitting sense, if in 589 we read dvag, 
Xprtovet pe. All the trouble, for the 
Mss. and for the edd., has arisen from 
avayxagouvot. Hence (1) Goebel, add’ ov 
GeddvTov, ‘but if they do not wish thee’ 
(pevyewv): (2) Reisig, GAN’ el C€XovTAS y’, 
‘but what if it be not seemly for thee to 
shun them when willing (to receive thee) ?’ 
Both these are forced. Campbell sup- 
plies ef BovAowTo voulfew to explain 0é- 
dovra, keeping L’s @éXov7’ dv: but dv can 
stand with a partic. only when the latter 
is equiv. to an apodosis, as it is in 761. 
So far as the tense of dvayxdfoucr is con- 
cerned, a change to the fz. is no gain: 
it is the pres. of tendency or intention. 
But the whole mention of compulsion or 
violence is premature in 589. Oecd. leads 
very gently up to the disclosure of his 
sons’ unnatural conduct (599). 

590 ovdt col: while ¢key, on their 
part, call you home, for yow, on yours, 
exile is not desirable,—if, indeed, their 
offer is agreeable to you (z.e. if you have 
no repugnance to Thebes). ovdé is here 
the negative counterpart of 8€ in apo- 
dosis: 2.e. as we can say, eb Oé\ovTd oe 
éxeivor KaTayovot, col 8t KarehOety Kaov, 
so also o¥8é col devyew kaddv. The same 
resoluble quality of ovdé is seen in its use 
for d\N od (22. 24. 25). Cp. on sor. 
devyew=duyads elvat, rather than ‘to 
shun them.’ 
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Ol. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


ddN 008’, 67 avtos nOehov, Trapierar. 

@ pape, Oupos 8 &v KaKots ov Evpdopov. 
dtav dOns pov, vovbérer, taviv 8 ea. 
SiSack’: avev yvduns yap ov pe xpn déyew. 
nénovla, Onaev, Sewa pos KaKois KaKd. 


OH. 7 rHv waaay Evppopav yévous Epeis ; 


nw 
ov on: émel mas TovTO 
/ \ \ a nH > 
@H. ri yap 70 petlov 7» Kar 
9 + 


oUTws EXEL po” yHS EuNS darn ad Onv 


i ‘EMAjvev Opoet. 


avOpwrrov vooets ; 
> 


pos TOV €“wavtov omepudtwv: eatw € pou 600 
pos Tov eyo pp pe 
madw KatehOew prof, ws TaTpoKTove. 
OH. tas Sytd o av Tweppaial?, dor’ oixeiy diya; 
Ol. 70 Oetov avrovs eEavaykaoe oTdpa. 
OH. wotov. tafos Seicavtas €k xpnotyptor ; 
OL. 6re of avdykyn THdE TANYHVAL xOovi. 605 
@H. Kai was yévour’ dv Tapa KdKElvov TiKpa ; 
OL. & ¢didrar Aiyéws Tat, pdovois ov yiyverau 
— Oeotar ynpas ovdé Katbavety Tote, 
Ta © adda ovyxe trav 6 TayKpartys xpdvos. 
piver pev toyds yns, POiver S€ cdmaros, 610 


591 é7’] do’ Nauck. 
(from taplecay?) L, F, R*. 


Herwerden. 
thinks that épets should be déyes. 


maptecav A, with most Mss. (T has 7 written over 1): mapjecay 
592 6vyuds 6] Brunck omits 8, with L? and 
Stobaeus Alor. XX. 27.—évpuqdopov] ctudopos Stob. Zc. 
595 «xakois] xaxay Maehly. 


594 déyew] eye 
596 7 from 7 in L.—Nauck 


603 éfavayxdoe L, with most Mss.: é&- 


591 dd ov8’ presupposes his refusal, 
and justifies it: ‘Nay, zezther did they 
consider my wishes.’ twapleray, ‘concede,’ 
se. €uol KarehOely, cp. 570: not eueé els 
Thy mwodw, ‘admit’ (in which sense usu. 
of allowing armies to enter territory, or 
the like: Eur. Suppl. 468 “Adpacrov és 
viv THVSe wh Taptévat). 

592 Oupds 8’. 5é sometimes corrects 
or objects: O. Z. 379 (n.) Kpéwy dé cox 
miu’ ovdév (‘Vay’). Edpopov: the neut. 
as often in maxims, when the masc. or 
fem. subj. is viewed in its most general 
aspect:. Eur. Or. 232 ducapecrov of vo- 
govvTes: cp. O. 7. 542 n,. 

593 pays pov, heard (the matter) 
from me. Distinguish the gen. with ék- 
madw in 114, where seen. Cp. EZ. 889 
dkovoov ws wabovod wou | Td Nourdy 7) ppo- 
voucay 7 wwpav éyys. O. T. 545 wavOd- 
vew 6’ éyw Kakos | cov. 

596 fvpdhopdv euphemistic (O. 7. 


99 n.): cp. 369 Tiv mddac yévous POopay. 
Here, as there, yévous = ‘race,’ not ‘birth.’ 
Theseus supposes Oed. to mean that the 
hereditary curse has fallen on him with 
especial weight. épets, ‘wz// yow men- 
tion,’ z.e. ‘do you allude to’: cp. Ph. 
439 ff. BI. dvatlov uev Pwros éLepnoopar... 
NE, oiov ye. TovTov mdi “Odvecéws 
épets; PI. od Tovrov eiror. 

598 peilov 7 kat’ dvOp., cravius quam 
pro mortali: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 24 Bedrt- 
ovos 9 Kat’ dvOpwrov vowobérov: Thuc. 7. 
75 welfo 7 KaTd Sdxpua émemdvOcoay. If 
the woe to which he alludes is something 
greater than the calamity of his house, 
then it must be superhuman. voces : 
see on §44. 

601 Instead of ov« gore oe KaredOezy 
more, we have éore sot karehOely pryrore, 
since éort wor= ‘my doom is,’ ¢nula Ketral 
éor.—Cp. on 407. 

602 repatad’ (cp. on 44), summon 


OE. 
TH. 
OE: 
“Ta. 
OE. 
TH. 
OF. 
IER: 


OE. Thus it is with me. 
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Nay, when / was willing, Ley refused. 

But, foolish man, temper in misfortune is not meet. 
When thou hast heard my story, chide; till then, forbear. 
Say on: I must not pronounce without knowledge. 

I have suffered, Theseus, cruel wrong on wrong. 

Wilt thou speak of the ancient trouble of thy race? 
No, verily : ¢hat is noised throughout Hellas. 

What, then, is thy grief that passeth the griefs of man? 
From my country I have been 


driven by mine own offspring’; and my doom is to return no 
more, as guilty of a father’s blood. 
TH. How, then, should they fetch thee to them, if ye must 


dwell apart? 


OE. The mouth of the god will constrain them. 


TH. 


In fear of what woe foreshown ? 


Or. That they must be smitten in this land. 
TH. And how should bitterness come between them and me? 


OE. 


Kind son of Aegeus, to the gods alone comes never 


old age or death, but all else is confounded by all-mastering 


time. 


Earth’s strength decays, and the strength of the body; 


avaykagee A, R, V8, Ald., Elms., Blaydes. 
as b, T, have defcavres, as though referring to meuwalad’ in 602. 


604 deloavras] A few MSS., 
608 Jdeoicr 


ynpas A, R, Ald.: @eots yipas L, R®, F (with ot written above): Qeots 7d ynpas 


B, T, Vat., Farn.—ovdé xarfaveiy MSS.: 


Brunck, Hartung. 


Pp: 353, 


Coraes, p@ivee wev ts wuxns: Hartung, pOlve pév ioxds vod. 


> 


to themselves: Eur. ec. 977 tl xpiu 
éméuyw Tov éuov éx douwyv woda; dor? 
olkely Slxa, zf zt zs understood that you 
cannot live with them in Thebes. @ore 
introduces the condition: Thuc. 1. 28 
érotuor O€ elvar Kal Ware auorépous every 
Kara xwpav, the Corcyreans said that they 
were also ready (to make an armistice) 
under the condition that each party should 
remain where they were. : 

603 éavayxace. There is no reason 
for changing fut. to pres. here. The 
oracle had been given (388), but its effect 
was tocome. Cp. 1179. 

605 ot, as if rolov xpyopmov aKxovoar- 
tas had preceded. Not with deicavras: 
verbs of fearing are sometimes followed 
by ws or 8mws with indic. (instead of mH 
with subj.), as in £7. 1309; but by ére 
only as=‘because.’ tyde...x8ovt, loca- 
tive dat., not instrum. (as schol. vo rav- 
Ts THS XGoves). Oed. interprets Ismene’s 
less explicit statement (411). 

606 tdpd Kdkevov=ra cud Kal (7a) 
éxelvwv : cp. 588. Cp. Eur. Zl. 301 Tv- 


ode wiv Gayety Philostratus Vit. Afoll. 
610 Froehlich proposes @@iver pévos Wuyijs: 


Nauck would delete 


xas Bapelas ras éuds kauod warps: Ph. 
474 Tovpov Te Kal To0s’. Poetry tolerated 
such omission of the second art. even 
when the subjects were sharply opposed : 
Aesch. 4g. 324 kal Tuév addyTwY Kal Kpa- 
Tnoavtwy. Theseus cannot foresee any 
cause which should trouble the ancient 
amity between Athens and Thebes (619, 
632). 

608 yrpas...kaT0avety: for the inf. 
without art. co-ordinated with another 
noun cp. //7, 10. 173 éml Evpot torarac 
akufs | 7 udda Avypos dreOpos “Ax axots He 
Budvac, 

609 ovyxei, confounds, ruins, effaces: 
Her. 7. 136 cuvyxéar Ta mavrwv avOpwruwv 
vbuiua: esp. fitting here, since applicable 
to breach of treaties, Z/. 4. 269 ov 7’ 
dbpxv éxevav | TpGes. mwayKparrs, epithet 
of sleep in Az. 675, and of fire in P%. 
986. Cp. Shaksp. Sovnets 63, 64 ‘With 
Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’er- 
worn’:...‘by Time’s fell hand defaced.’ 

610 POlveipev...pOlver Se, epanaphora, 
as 5, O. T. 25 POlwovca ev... | POlvovea 
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> , 
OvyoKke 5é mloris, Braordve 8 amoria, 
lal 9 > Sf 

Kal TVEDLA TAVTOV ovmToT ovr ev avopaow 

/ / » \ aN aN 
pirows BéBnkev ovte mpos Tokw ToAEL. 

lal lal > > c , , 
Tols pev yap non Tots O ev vaTEpw KpOVy 

A 


La / 
TO TEPTIVA TLKPa ylyverau Kavbs ira. 


» 4 > nw > nw 

Kat Tatar OnBas eb Tavdv evnpepet 
\ fe c 4 
Kahas Ta mpos oé, pmuplas O pupios 
é lal c va > DoF 

dvos TEKVOUTAL VUKTaS HEepas T Lov, 
3 e A wn , 8 4, 
év ais ta viv Evpdova deEvopara 


4 lal > nan , 
Sd pet Siac KeOao €K OPLKPOV hoyov 
4 


620 


WW ovpos EvowMY Kal KEKPULPLEVOS VEKUS 
Wuxpos mor avtav Oepuov aiwa mleran, 
> \ ¥ ‘ > \ ~ ta 
et Leds ere Zevs yo Avos PoiBos cadys. 


vv. 610, 611. 


612 oi7’ & avdpdow] otr’ is wanting in A, B, Vat. 


613 dre] 


L has an erasure of two letters before this word: one of them had the acute 


accent. 
(cp. n. on 610). 


614 wtoréow L. Nauck and Wecklein would delete vv. 614, 615 
617 xadGs Ta] KadOo re L: the other Mss., too, have re or 
Té: ta is due to the London ed. of 1722. 


Meineke prefers xa\@s 7d, and so 


Campb.: Schneidewin conject. ra AGora: Nauck, & A@ore: Blaydes, xdédd\ora: 


Hartung, «al Agora (writing edjpepa in v. 616). 


conject. locas. 


618 iy mss.: Blaydes 


619 deitéuara T, Farn.: defiduara L, A, with most MSs. 


5, 259 éxwy pev...éxwv O€. ys has been 
needlessly suspected: here, as in the 
great speech of Ajax (Az. 669—677), 
human destiny is viewed in relation to 
the whole order of nature. Cp. Tenny- 
son, Ztthonus 1 ‘The woods decay, the 
woods decay and fall, The vapours weep 
their burthen to the ground, Man comes 
and tills the field and lies beneath, And 
after many a summer dies the swan.’ 

611 BAactdver, comes into existence, 
—like the other natural growths which 
wax and wane: fig. of customs and insti- 
tutions in Anz, 296 vduow’ €BdacTe, El. 
1095 éBdaoTe voutma. 

612 mvevpa is not here the wind of 
fortune (as Eur. HZ, /. 216 éray eds cor 
mvedua peraBarow roxy), but the spirit 
which man breathes towards man, and 
city towards city; the spirit of friendship 
or enmity. Cp. Aesch. Zed. 705 (where, 
though fortune is meant, the daluwv is a 
person), datuwy | Ajuaros év tpoTtala 
Xpovia weradr-|Naxrds lows dv éOa | Ga- 
Aepwrépy | mveduart. Ant. 136 (Capa- 
neus menacing Thebes) Baxyedwy éré- 
mve. | prrats éxOlorwy dvéuwv. Eur. 
Suppl. 1029 aifpars ddddars | yevvatas... 
wuxds. So mveiv wévos, Kérov, épwra etc. 

613 BEBykey, zs set (cp. 1052). Though 


(2.g.) mveiua pirtov BEBnkev ev avdpdow 
could not mean, ‘a friendly spirit zs steady 
among men,’ yet mvedua Tavrov BEBnKev 
can mean, ‘the same spirit zs set,’ z.e. 
blows steadily. Cp. Ar. Ran. 1003 nvik’ 
dy 76 mvedua detov | kal KadecTnKOS Ad- 
Bns. méXeu ethic dat., on the part of. 

614 f. trois piv ydp 75n, for some men 
at once (t.e., after but a brief friendship), 
for others, later. $n is here used as 
avtika more often is: cp. Aesch. Cho. 
1020 uoxOos & 6 pev adrix’, 6 o’ na. No 
relationship between men or states is 
permanent, for the feelings with which 
they regard each other are liable to 
change, —from liking to dislike, yes, and 
back again to liking. KatOis pfda, by 
completing the circle, completes the pic- 
ture of inconstancy. Nauck has quite 
needlessly suspected these two vv. The 
maxim ascribed to Bias of Priene (c. 550 
B.C.), Purely ws miojoovTas Kal pucely ws 
prnoovras (Arist. RA. 2. 13, Cic. De 
Amc. 16. 59 tta amare oportere ut si alt- 
quando esset osurus), is paraphrased in Az. 
679 ff., with the comment, To?s zoAXotot 
yap | Bporay darorés éo 8? érarpelas yur : 
cp. 2b. 1359 4% Kdpra modol viv diror 
KavOcs muKpol. 

616 OrPors dat. of interest, if she 


ee ae 


1 oa 
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faith dies, distrust is born; and the same spirit is never steadfast 
among friends, or betwixt city and city; for, be it soon or be it 
late, men find sweet turn to bitter, and then once more to love. 

é' “And if now all is sunshine between Thebes and thee, yet 
time, in his untold course, gives birth to days and nights untold, 
wherein for a small cause they shall sunder with the spear that 
plighted concord of to-day; when my slumbering and buried 
corpse, cold in death, shall one day drink their warm blood, if 
Zeus is still Zeus, and Phoebus, the son of Zeus, speaks true. 


620 dbpe. Hermann (De usu antistroph., p. xiv.): dopt Mss. (Soup! L?), Ald., as’ in 
V. 1314 dopl Kparvvwy, in 1386 Sop xparfoa, and almost always. Triclinius wrote 
év dopi, and so Brunck.—éx outxpod Néyou L, B, F, R®: ék pixpod Néyou R: é« opme- 
kpod xpbvov A (yp. Néyou): éx maxpod xpévov B, T, Vat., Farn. 622 atrov] 
airS v L; & has been made from ®, and there is room for more than one letter 


after it. The first hand had written avrd c, disjoining the letters, as often (Introd., 


has her relations with you in a peaceful 
state. evnpepet. ednuepia=either (1) ‘fine 
weather,’ evdia, as Arist. Hist. An. 6. 15 
bray evnueplas. yevoudvns dvabepualynrar 
N Yi, or (2) ‘prosperity.’ The -verb is 
always figurative. Arist. Pol. 6. 8. 22 
Tats sxXoAaoTiKwTépats Kal uaddov evnpE- 
povoa.s méd\eow. 

617 Kkadds has been censured as faulty 
after the ef in evdnmepet: its defenders 
might have quoted Eur. fr. 886 rdv 
Kadws evdaluwova. It means, ‘satisfac- 
torily,’ ‘as we could wish,’ and is repre- 
sented by the word ‘all’ in the version 
above. td is better than Td for the Ms. 
te (or Té). TO mpos o€ would be rather, 
‘so far as her relation to you is concerned’ 
(acc. of respect),—when 7a viv should be 
read in 616. This would make the wel- 
fare of Thebes more prominent than the 
mutual amity. 6 puptos: cp. Az. 646 o 
paxpds KavaplOunros xpévos. 

618 rexvovtar. The midd. was more 
commonly used of the mother, the act. 
of the father (though converse instances 
occur); the midd. is used figuratively, 
as here, in Aesch. 4g. 754 (680s), Eur. 
Z. T. 1262 (x9wv). idv, as it proceeds. 
Cp. Zl. 1365 modal xuxdodvrac viKres 
nuepar 7’ toa | al radra oot delEovow. 

619 éy als, in the course of which: 
ze. at some moment in them. So Azz. 
1064 Kdticbe uh ToAdNods ere | Tpdxous 
aphyrhpas Alou Tehwv | év oloe...dmol- 
Bov avridods écer. Sebopara, pledges 
given by placing one’s right hand in ano- 
ther’s: the word occurs only here, and in 
Athen. 159 B (poet. anonym.) ® xpueé, 
defiwua KédAdoTov Bporots, gift most wel- 
come to men. defofc@a is only ‘to 


greet’ or ‘welcome’: but Sefuds duddvar 
kal NawBdvew, etc., suggested the phrase 
here. Cp. /2 2. 341 omovdal 7’ axpyroe 
kal degvai, qs érémiOuev. In Eur. Suppl. 
g30 Theseus says of Polyneices, févos yap 
jv wot, as if alluding to hereditary fevia 
between the royal houses. Cp. 632. 

620 Sdpa Si1ackedaow, they will 
‘throw their pledges to the winds’ by an 
armed invasion of Attica. Cp. Ant. 287 
vomous Stackedwv, to make havoc of.laws. 
Sdpev (instead of the more freq. dopi) is 
required by metre also in 1314, 1386, Ar. 
Pax 357 ovv dopa ov domld, Vesp. 1081 
(where Mss. dv dopl év domlé:),—all 
iambic or trochaic. The phrase in Ar. 
came from Soph. Mwmos, acc. to Choero- 
boscus 376.19. Cp.[Eur.] Rhes.274 waxas 
mpd xepwv Kal Sopn Bacrdfouer,—a plur. 
on the analogy of this dat. sing. 

621 tv’ could mean, ‘ata place where,’ 
at the grave (see on 411), but is better 
taken as=‘in which case,’ ‘when,’ since 
the moment of rupture (dacKxeddow) 
would not be the battle at Colonus, but 
the preceding declaration of war. evSwv 
(cp. on 307), in contrast with the fierce 
combatants on the ground above him, 

622 uxpos...0epnov, here of the 
physical contrast between death and life; 
but in Ant. 88 Oepuny éml Wuxpotor Kap- 
diav éxes, ‘thy heart is hot on chilling 
deeds’ (kpvepots). Simonides 120. 5 vbv 
5’ 6 ev év movtw Kpvepds véxus. For the 
idea of the buried dead draining the life- 
blood of their foes cp. £7. 1420 maNippu- 
Tov yap alu’ vmretarpodor Tay | KTavovTw 
of madae OavdrTes. 

623 cad, true (as a prophet): 792: 
O. T. tort TapBo ye px mor PotBos ELEAOy 
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dN ob yap avday yov raKivnr ern, 
éa pw &v olow npSdpnv, TO cov povoy 
muorov puldcowv: Kovrot Oidirouy épets 
dxpetov oiknrnpa Séfac0ar tommy 
rav evOdd, eimep py Oeot pevoovot pe. 
XO. dvaé, wddau Kal TadTa Kal ToLavT ery 
yn TH. 08 avnp as Teav edaivero. 
@H. ris Sqr’ dv dvdpos edpéveray €xBahou 
ToLwwve, OTw TpaTov pev 7 Sopv&evos 


Kown Tap nw aiév éotw eoTia; 

€reira © ikérns Sayovev adbvypevos 

yh THe Kdpol Sacpov ov opuKpov TIVEL. 635 
dya oeBucbels ovtot exBalo yapw 


p- xlvi.). 
Wetdovor L?.—pe] 
rected it. 


80" is “wanting “m “A, "R: “6 4" F. The 
gave dynp 66°. Reisig amended this to 60° avyp. 


625 jptdunvy] Nauck conject. védunv. 
The first hand in L wrote woe or pov: a later hand cor- 
- 630 775’] 7H L first hand: the corrector added 6’.—é8 avip] 


628 yYetcovsr] 


The mss. have 66 dvnp: Brunck 
631 dy is wanting in 


cagijs. So Pldos caps, a proved friend 
(Eur. Or. 1155), ypaumared’s caps an 
accurate scribe (Aesch. fr. 348). 

624 tdxivyta,=d un det Aoyw Kuwvel- 
aOa (see 1526), secrets which should be 
allowed to vest beyond the veil: so Azz. 
1060 dpoes we Taxlyynra dua ppevav ppacar, 
the secrets locked in my soul, (Cp. 
Gray: ‘No farther seek his merits to 
disclose, Or draw his frailties from their 
dread abode.’) 

625 f. éa pe (ev TovTos) a (Aéywr) 
yp—dpyv, leave me (permit me to cease) 
at the point where I began (the prayer 
for an Attic home). Cp. Z/. 9. 97 év col 
bev AjEw, c€o & dpEouac. Here we cannot 
well evolve ag’ or é& wy from év otow: 
nor, again, would év ols jpidunv be 
idiomatic. 1d odv...murtév mvAdooeyv, 
taking care that thy part is loyally done: 
cp. O. ZT. 320 7d adv Te od | Kaye diolcw 
rovmov (thy part): Az. 1313 8pa jn Tov- 
mov adda kat 7d cov (thine interest): 2d. 
99 ws Td ody Ewijx’ éyw (thy saying). 
Both idiom and rhythm are against join- 
ing To adv mioTOv as ‘thy good faith.’ 

628 eltrep px Wevoovor, you will find 
me helpful,—that is to say, if the gods do 
not disappoint me. elwep marks the 
point which must be taken for granted, 
in order that épe?’s (626) should hold 

good: cp. Eur. #. #. 1345 detrar yap 6 
Geos, elmep &a7’ dvTus eds (assuming him 


to be so), | oddevds. Lys. or. 12 § 48 
elrwep jv aynp ayabos, éxpyv av, etc. 
(Cp. Thompson Syztax § 225. 4.) 

629 wddat: 287, 459. The Chorus, 
tempering caution with good-nature, tes- 
tify that the promise of Oedipus is, at 
least, not merely a device inspired by the 
arrival of the King. 

630 édalvero teA@v (without ds)= 
‘was manifestly intending to perform’: 
épaivero ms TeM\Gy = ‘appeared as one in- 
tending to perform,’ ws marking the as- 
pect in which he presented himself to 
their minds. Az. 326 kal d7Xos éorw ws 
Tt dpacelwy kaxov. For the imperf., ep. 
Aesch. Ag. 593 Noyous Tovo'Tos maryKTOs 
oda’ épawwounv, by such reasonings I ap- 
peared (was made out to be) in error. 

631 8y7, ‘then,’ a comment on the 
speech of Oed. rather than on the words 
of the Chorus, as oft in questions (cp.602). 
ékBdAou: properly, ‘cast out of doors,’ as 
a worthless thing: hence, ‘reject’, ‘repu- 
diate’; Eur. fr. 362. 45 mpoyévwv madara 
Béom’ Boris éxBade?: Plat. Crito 46 2 
Tovs dé ddyous, ovs év TS Eumpoobev ede- 
you, ov dtvauar viv éxBadelv. Others 
take it literally, ‘cast out of the land’, 
so that avdpds edudvercav To1oUde = dvdpa 
ever ToLdvde. But the notion of rashly 
scorning what is really precious gives 
more point both here and in 636. 

632 f. otw, not drov, is right. Con- 


| 
| 
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But, since I would not break silence touching mysteries, 
suffer me to cease where I began; only make thine own word 
good, and never shalt thou say that in vain didst thou welcome 
Oedipus to dwell in this realm—unless the gods cheat my hope. 

CH. King, from the first yon man hath shown the mind to 
perform these promises, or thé like, for our land. 
. TH. Who, then, would reject the friendship of such an 
one ?—to whom, first, the hearth of an ally is ever open, by 
mutual right, among us; and then he hath come as a suppliant 
to our gods, fraught with no light recompense for this land and 
for me. In reverence for these claims, I will never spurn his 


A, B.—Nauck conject. é«Bddoe Evvoustar. 632 brov MSS.; érw Suid. (sv. 
dopvéevos), Brunck, Elms., Herm., Dind., Blaydes.—dopvievos] piddéevos L2. (L has 
*pido* written over doptéevos.) Kuster conject. Sopvéévas. 633 Kowh Tap’ 
L and most mss., Ald., Suid.: xow7 7’ dp’ T, Farn., Vat. 636 ceBicbels 
L,..A, with most Mss.: ceSacQels B, T, Vat., Farn. Blaydes conject. dywye 


strue: 67m % doptEevos éotla alév xown (€k Soptadarou Sopbievos mpocayopevs- 
éoTt Tap Huiv, lit., ‘to whom the hearth  evos). This is against the usage of the 
of an ally is always common among us’: poets, our only witnesses. And the 
Koln, ‘common,’ = ‘giving reciprocal source of the guess is clear. Plutarch 
hospitality,’ which Theseus could claim was thinking of the verbal compounds, 
at Thebes, as Oedipus at Athens. atév,  dopiddwros, Soplkryros, dopldymros, etc. 


z.e. ‘even if he had not this special claim.’ From these he inferred that dopv£evos 
This seems better than to take xow%# as would mean primarily, ‘a friend gained 
(z) ‘common to him with other Thebans,’ _ through the spear.’ 

(2) ‘provided by our State,’ (3) ‘common Wecklein brackets the whole passage 
to him with zs,’ or (4) ‘accessible,’ as from 632 67m down to 637 ri Todde as 
Andoc. or. 2 § 147 oikia Kowordrn t@ ‘a later addition,’ because (1) there could 
deouévw. With drov the above version be no gevia when Oedipus did not even 
could not stand (since ‘delongs to him’ know the name of Theseus (68), and (2) 


could not replace ‘exists for him’), and  ceBicAels in 636 is suspicious. On this, 
so we should have to understand, érov 7 see ad loc. As to (1), the gevla to which 
dopvéevos écria aldv Kowh éorr map’ juty, Theseus refers is not a personal friend- 
whose allied hearth (at Thebes) is always ship, but a hereditary alliance between 
regarded among us as open tous (‘asa __ the royal houses, as in Eur. Suppl. 930 
common possession,’ Campb.): but this Polyneices (whom he had not seen be- 
seems very forced. fore) is his vos. Cp. on 619. After 
Sopifevos, ‘spear-friend,’ is one with Wecklein’s excision, we have rls ofr’ dv 
whom one has the tie of Zevia in respect  dvdpds edudveray éxBddou | rowvde; Napa 
of war: z¢., who will make common @& gurahw xaroud. This is incoherent. 
cause with one in war. Itis applied by . 684 £. ddtypévos, not, ‘ because,’ but, 
Aesch., Soph., and Eur. only to princes ‘while,’ he has come. Besides his public 
or chiefs, with an armed force at their claim (632), Oed. has two personal claims, 
command. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 562 vos re (1) as the suppliant of the Eumenides, 
kal dopvéevos 66uwv, said by Orestes when (2) asa visitor who can make a valuable 
he presents himself ravredf cayhy €xwv: return to Athens for protecting him. 
i.e. he comes not merely as the personal Sacpés, usu. ‘tribute’ (O. 7. 36, and so 
éévos of the royal house, but as a chief in Xen.); here fig., ‘recompense. 
in armed alliance with it. Plut. (or. 636 The aor. oeBicbels only here: 
295 B, Quaest. Gr. 17) asks, Tis 6 doptée- weBi fev 1007, ceBloaca Ant. 943, ceBifo- 
vos; He conjectures that it meant, @ mac (midd.) Aesch’. Suppl. 922. In later 
vansomed prisoner of war, in his subse- Gk. the pass. aor. of geBasomar was de- 
quent friendly relation to the ransomer ponent, as Anth. P. 7.122 al, at Ivéa- 
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OI. 
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640 


OH. ri Syra xpyles; 4 Sdpous oretyew Epovs ; 


Ol. 
OH. & @ 
Ol & @ 
@H. péey 
oO} 


cepOels: Mekler, aya oéBas Gels. 


pey av éyous Sdipnua THs Tvvovatas. 
2 


637 xépa] xépa L. Euradw Mss.: umrohw 


Musgrave, and so Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, Blaydes, Hartung, and others: 


éuma vi Meineke. 


638—641 Dindorf brackets these four verses; two of 
which (vv. 640 f.) had already been condemned by Nauck. 

most Mss.: Tév gévov B, T (with &, w written above), Vat., Farn. 
and most Mss.: el7’ L, with B, T, ete. 


638 76 févw L and 
639 fl A 
The reading efr’ would require a point 


after wéra, and in v. 640 70 6’ (asitis in L): while e 6 requires 746’.—Oddiovs] 


oldtmov L, with L?, F, R?: olédiaovs A and most Mss. 


Cp. n. on v. 461. 643 7 


yopns Th téc0v Kudpous éceBdobn; It ap- 
pears rash to deny that éceBlo@ny could 
be so used. The deponent use of écég- 
Onv is attested only by Plat. Phaedr. 254 B 
(cepOetoa), and Hesych. 1. 1456 écépény’ 
éceBacOnv, novxaca, noxvvOnv. LopoxdA7s 
Aadadw (fr. 168 Nauck). ékBado: cp. 
631. 

637 %rodw is Musgrave’s certain 
correction of the MS. éumadw: cp..1156 
col ev éumrohw | ovx dbyTa, cuyyerh Oé, 
not thy fellow-citizen, indeed, but thy 
kinsman. The word does not occur else- 
where. ‘I will establish him in the land,’ 
says Theseus, ‘as a member of our state’: 
he who now is dros (cp. 208) shall in 
Attica have the full protection of our 
laws. &yaradw has been rendered (1) ‘on 
the contrary,’ z.e. ‘so far from rejecting 
him’: so the schol., and this version is 
alone correct: (2) ‘once more,’ ze. re- 
newing the alliance between the states,— 
Paley: (3) ‘in return’ for his benefits, — 
Ellendt, Campbell objects that with éu- 
modw ‘the opposition of the clauses would 
not be sufficiently marked by 6é’: but for 
Sé=dha cp. Antiph. or. 5 §§ 4, 5 alrt- 
comar Uuads ovx dep ol moNNol..., TAdE Se 
déopar tua: Thuc. 4. 86 ov« éml Kaka, 
én’ éevdepdoer Sé Ov “E\ijvwv mapedz)- 
Avda. 


638 cé, the Coryphaeus. Cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 955 ff., where the king gives the 
Danaides their choice between Argos and 
a private home apart; oreixer’ evepxij 
moh | ...el 5é Tes welfwv xapis, | mapecriv 
olxeiy Kal ovopptOuous Sduous. | ToUTaY TH 
Agora Kal Ta Ouundéorara | maperrt, Mw- 
tloagée. 

639 ff. ci St 1d8e,—orelyew per eno, 
—78t éoti— BBwpl cor, TovTwv kplvavte 
(drérepov Bovde), xpyo0ar (ai7@). For 
768’ in appos, with orelxew cp. Xen. 
Cyr. 8. 4. 4 cagpnrlfecbar bé, ws Exacrov 
étiua, ToUTO éddKer a’Tt@ dyabdy eivar: 
Aeschin. or, 2 § 106 7d wh modurparypo- 
vew Nuas Tods mpéoBes undév, TOOT aya- 
Odv brokauBavwv eva. Here 768 simi- 
larly follows the word with which it is in 
appos., though it should properly precede 
it, as Eur. Phoen. 550 méy’ trynoat 7dde, | 
TepiBhérecbat Tipiov; TOUTwY partitive gen. 
with kplvavtt, ‘having chosen (one) of 
these things’; cp. O. Z. 640 duoty dixarot 
Spay dmroxplvas Kaxolv, | 4 yqs dracat,...7) 
kretvat. Sldope...KpHTart: cp. Xen. Anad. 
3. 4 S$ 4rf. ef Bovrer, wéve..., ef 6 xpn fers, 
mopevov,.. ANAG dldwul co, pn 6 Xetpico- 
gos, ordrepov Bovder €X€oOar. 

With elt’ éuod, the constr. would be, 
elre per’ éuod orelxev (dd atta éott, 
arelxew mdpeotw), a word expressing 
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grace, but will establish him as a citizen in the land. And if it 
is the stranger's pleasure to abide here, I will charge you to 
guard him; or if to come with me be more pleasing,—this choice, 
or that, Oedipus, thou canst take; thy will shall be mine. 


O8, 


O Zeus, mayest thou be good unto such men! 


TH. What wouldst thou, then? wouldst thou come to my 


house ? 


Or. Yea, were it lawful ;—but ¢hzs is the place— 


TH. What art thou to do here? 


I will not thwart thee... 


OE. —where I shall vanquish those who cast me forth. 
TH. Great were this promised boon from thy presence. 
OE. It shall be—if thy pledge is kept with me indeed. 


dduous F : 7 Sduous L and most Mss.: és Séuous B, T, Vat., Farn. 


Geulor’? Wunder. 
Kparyow, 
Evvovolas the rest.- 


644 déus y’] 


645 f. Nauck conject. cof for ov, and in 646 xparjcers for 
647 éyos] Adyour L (with € written above), R2.—cuwvovolas A, R: 
648 «col y in L seems to have been made from ai y’, 


though the first hand wrote éuueve?, not -eis. Most of the mss., and Ald., agree 


with L in éupeve?, but éuuéve: is in B, T, Farn., Vat. (which has & aol y’). 


consent being evolved from raéw. But 
(1) this is harsher than O. 7. gt el ravde 
xpnvers mAnoafovtwy Krvew | érouuos el- 
me, elre kal orelyew tow (xpyfers), where 
€rouwos is more easily fitted to the second 
clause; though somewhat similar is Eur. 
Ton 1120 weTvopévar yap, ef Oaveiy nuds 
(elre xarOavety Badham) xpedy, | 7dvov dv 
Odvowmev, lO dpav pPados (xpewv), sc. mdcov 
dv ép@uev. And (2) in proposing the se- 
cond alternative,—that Oed. should ac- 
company him,—it is more suitable that he 
should address Oed. himself. rqSe, ‘in 
that sense,’ z.e. in whichever course you 
may prefer, 7 dv av Bovhy: cp. 1444: 
Ant. 1111 6&4 THS Erectpagn: ZZ. 1301 
brws Kal col pirov | Kai robudy gorau TH0’. 
Evvolcopar, agree: Antiph. or. 5 § 42 
Tois pev mpwrous (Adyous) cuvepépeTo,... 
Tovrots dé diepépero. 

642 SiSolns...e0: 1435: O. Z. 1081 
(rixns) THs ef dudovons. 

643 Bdopous orelxew: 1769 OnBas... | 
..méupov: O. T. 1178 addnv xGova | do- 
Kop daolocev. 

644 ...tv, sc. Expygov dy ddpous 
orelxew. ’ 

645 & @ tl mpdgeas; Cp. O. 7. 558 
OI. aécov rw’ Hin 590° 6 Adios xpévov | 
KP. dé5paxe motov epyov; ov yap évvod. | 
OL. ddavros épper...etc.; Ph. 210 XO. adn’ 
éye, Téxvov, NE. dey’ bre XO. Ppovridas 
véas. An interruption of this kind serves 
to bespeak the attention of the audience 
for a point which the dramatist desires to 


EMpevor 


emphasize. 

646 kKpatiyjow: near the shrine he 
was to close his life (91), and at his grave 
the Thebans were to be defeated (411, 
621). 

647 péy’ dv Adyots Sopypa, =peya dv 
ein Sdpnua 6 Eyes, it would be a great 
benefit of which you speak (sc. ef kpa- 
Tos). Cp. Ant. 218. tHs cvvovelas, 
‘from your abiding with the people here 
(at Colonus)’: z.e. ‘You have suggested 
a strong reason for your staying here, 
rather than for going with me to Athens.’ 
Cp. 77 Evvovelg in 63. It would be tame, 
at this stage, to take vvovola merely of 
his presence in Attica. The belief of 
Theseus in Theban amity (606) has now 
been shaken by his visitor (620). THs &., 
gen. of source (ultimately possessive) : 
O. T. 170 povrldos éyxos, a weapon 
furnished by thought. 

648 ci col y’ dep dys eppevet, ‘yes, 
if on your part (ethic dat.) the promise 
(of protection and burial) shall be ob- 
served, teXovytu by your performing it 
pou for me’ (dat. of interest). éppevet 
alone might have meant merely, ‘if you 
abstain from withdrawing your promise’: 
tedodvT. supplements it, marking that 
good faith must be shown by deeds, We 
can say either éupévers ofs Aéyers or Eupeé- 
vet oor & Néyets: cp. Thuc. 2. 2 Téooapa 
bev yap kal déxa érn évéwevav ai Tpiaxov- 
rovress omovdal: Plat. Phaedr. 258 B 
éav...é€nuevy, if (his proposal) stand good. 
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OH. Odpoe 75 Toddé y advdpds: od GE py Tpooa. 


€ 4? 4 
OI. ovrou o ud opKov 


Y Os KaKOY TLTTHOOMAL. 650 


x 204 ey , / 
@H. ovkovv répa y dv ovdev 7 Moye pépors. ag: 
A wn 
Ol. was obv wonoes; OH. Tod patiot oKvos o EXEL; 


Ol. y€ovow avdpes 


OI. opa pe delrov 


@H. ddda rotcd eorar pédov. 
@H. pa Sidacy’ a xpy pe dpav. 


OL. dxvowvr’ dvdykn. OH. Tovpov ovK oxvet Kéap. 655 


i > > % 
OI. ov« otc areas 


@H. 010 eyd oe pH Twa 


vbdS anafovt avdpa mpos Biav €mov. 

modal § dzeitat to\da Oy parny ery 

Oupe Karyrethnoav: dA 6 vovs ora 

avtod yéryntat, ppovda Tameypara. 660 


+ ] 


Kelvous © laws Kel Oe” erreppoo On héyew 
lal lal lal > 7 
ms ons adywyns, old eyo, pavynoera 


H. Stephanus. 
650 oc’ id] & dd’ B, Vat. 
o’ is wanting in L, B, R’. 


649 L has a point after @dpoe, and none after dv dpos. 
652 rojoes L. Cp. n. on 459.—dKvos o'] 
654 dpauekecrév L, as if the corrector, who added 


the accent, took the word to be elrwy.—ue Spay] mw’ dpév Spengel, Nauck; 


and so Wecklein. 


655 déxvotvr’] dxvew y Wecklein. 


657 After mpos 


649 76 TovSé y’ dvdp. might be acc. 
of respect (‘as to’), but is more simply 
taken with O@dpoe: cp. Dem. or. 3 § 7 
ore Pidurmos eOdpper TovTous ov ofrox 
Pikurmov: Xen. Cyr. 5. 5. 42 evwxer av- 
tous, va ce kal Oappjowow. (Distinguish 
this acc. with @apcetv, of confidence zx, 
from the more freq. acc. of confidence 
against, aS Oapoev udxas.) Cp. 7d cov, 
625 n. 

650 os Kakov: cp. Eur, Med. 731 ff., 
where Medea asks Aegeus to clinch his 
promise with an oath, and he asks, uév 
ob wémoWas; Shaks. zl. Caes. 2. 1. 
129 ff. ‘Swear priests and cowards and 
men cautelous,—|...unto bad causes swear 
|Such creatures as men doubt.’ mo-re- 
wopar. mictow is ‘to make muorés’: 
Thuc. 4. 88 musrwoavres abroy Tots bpkos, 
when they had bound him by the oaths 
(tureturando obstrinxerant) : so the pass., 
Od. 15. 435 el moe eOédorré ye, vairat, | 
dpkw morwOjvat. The midd, expresses 
‘in one’s own interest,’ as here; or reci- 
procity, as //. 21. 286 xept dé xetpa 
haBovres Emiotwboavr’ éréecow. 

651 7 Ady, than by word (without 
my oath). Dem. or. 27 § 54 kal japrv- 
play wev ovdeulay éveBddero rovTwy 6 Tabr’ 
elmely aéidoas, WA@ dé AOyw ypyodmevos 
[rather éxypyoaro] ws miorevOnodmevos Sv’ 


éxelvwv. Cp. Antiphon or. 5 § 8 quoted on 
22. Shaksp., G. of Verona 2. 7. 75 ‘His 
words are bonds.’—Not, ‘than in name,’ 
z.e. ‘form,’ as opp. to épyw. 

652 rod padior’ dKvos o exe; not, 
‘what do you fear most?’ but, ‘What, 
exactly, do you fear?’—a polite way of 
asking the question. Plat. Gorg. 448 D 
=Q. adda yap 6 brérxero Xapepavte od 
moet. TOP. ri uddiora, © Dexpares ; 

654 Spa pe Aclrwv, like his utter- 
ances in 653 and 656, is left unfinished, 
—Theseus striking in: sc. uh éxelvo.s 
mpod@s. Taken as a sentence, the words 
could mean only ‘see that’ (sof Show’) 
‘you are leaving me.’ The conj. épav 
(for 8pav), adopted by Nauck and Weck- 
lein, would be an echo of 6Gpa: it is not 
only quite needless, but bad, because 
here it would give an angry tone, as such 
echoes usually do in trag.; see on O. 7. 
548 f. The case of ofc@a...ot6a 656 is 
different. 

655 dxvotvr’ dvdykn: 2.¢.. dxvoyTd 
be avayKn OvddoKew oe,—feeling such fear 
as I do, I am constrained to be thus 
urgent with you. (Not, ‘I must thus 
urge you, since you are slack.’) Weck- 
lein’s change to dxvety 7’ is unnecessary. 

656 ovx otc’: Oed. had said no- 
thing of Creon’s threatened visit (396). 


‘ 
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TH. 


OE. 

wa 

“O£. Howwilt thou act, then ? 
. OF. Men will come— 


my part. 
OE. Fear constrains— 


III 


Fear not touching me; never will I fail thee. 
I will not bind thee with an oath, as one untrue. 
Well, thou wouldst win nought more than by my word. 


TH. What may be thy fear ? 


TH. Nay, these will look to that. 
Or. Beware lest, if thou leave me— 


TH. Teach me not 


TH. My heart feels not fear. 
OE. Thou knowest not the threats— 


none shall take thee hence in my despite. 


Tu. I know that 
Oft have threats 


blustered, in men’s wrath, with threatenings loud and vain; but 
when the mind is lord of himself once more, the threats are 


gone. 


And for yon men, haply,—aye, though they have waxed 


bold to speak dread things of bringing thee back,—the sundering 


Blay one letter (y?) has been erased in L. 


Toup conject. moddol 8 dredas: 


Hartung, moddol 8 diredap: 


658 ff. moddal & aredal] 
Schneidewin, 


mo\Xol dé moNois: Musgrave and Brunck, odds 6’ dreds, the former reading 


@vpot in 659, the latter @uuds (karnmetAncev). 


vv. 658—660. 
and a few other Mss. 


660 atro? made from avrof in L. 
661 xeivas] 


Wecklein brackets the three 
avrov Elms., with R 
keiywv B, xelvovs 2nd Juntine ed.— 


p47, not od, in strong assurance, as with inf. 
after duvumt, etc.: cp. 281, 797: Ant. 
1092 émtordpecba... | unww mor’ adbrdv 
Wevdos...A\anety. 

658—660 Many emendations of 
658 f. have been proposed, and Weck- 
lein would reject the three verses altoge- 
ther. To me they seem not only au- 
thentic but textually sound. They pic- 
ture a tumult of passions in the soul, 
presently quelled by reason. The angry 
threats and the sobering reason are alike 
personified. The genuineness of the 
nominative moAAal 8’ areal is con- 
firmed by the imagery of the second 
clause, Stay 8’ 6 vots. For this ani- 
mated personification of speech or pas- 
sion, cp. Aesch. Cho. 845 7) mpos yuvatkay 
Sewarovsmevor Adyot | weddpavor Opwoxover, 
OvyjoKovres wadrnv: Eur. H2pp. 1416 ovdé 
vis bro fopw | Peds aripwor Kvapidos éx 
mpobuptas | dpyal karacknyovow és TO adv 
déuas. The cognate verb karnmelAqoav 
(gnomic aorist), instead of the simple 
é\efav, gives an emphasis like that 
which the cogn. accus. would give in 
moNXol areas KaTnTelAncay. Svp@ mo- 
dal dat., ‘in wrath’ (not locative, ‘in the 
soul’): cp. Plat. Zegg. 866 D (éav) Ouud... 
TO wempayyeévov éxmpaxdév: O. T. 405 
bpyn AeAEX Iau. 

660 avrod (possessive) yévytar, be- 
come its own master, regain its control 


over passion: cp. Dem. or. 4 § 7 mv 
Uuwv atriv ebednonte yevéoOar: Plat. 
Phaedr. 250 A éxmdyjrrovrac Kal od«éO? 
avruy ylyvovra. So Her. 1. 119 ore 
éfer\dyn évtés Te EwuTod ylverat, ‘was 
not dismayed, but mastered his feelings’: 
Dem. or. 34 § 35 ovK évrds dy avrod: or. 
19 § 198 @&w & avrfs ofca vd Tob Kakod. 
Elmsley strangely preferred avrod, taking 
it as adv., ‘there.’ dpov8a, there is an 
end of them: Eur. 770. 1071 (to Zeus) 
ppovdal cou Pucla.. 

661 f. kelvots (referring to dvdpes in 
653) goes both with ézepp. and with ¢a- 
vioeTar. Kal eb éteppdorOn (impersonal) 
even if courage has come to them 8ewad 
héyeww to say dread things tis ons dyo- 
yys about your removal (for the gen. see 
on 355: for Tis ofs as=an objective cov, 
on 332). The normal phrase would be 
Keo. émeppwobnoay, and the use of the 
impersonal form here is bolder than in 
the ordinary passive examples (usu. with 
perf.) such as ixava& Tols...ToAeulots evTv- 
xnrat (Thuc. 7. 77). Possibly the com- 
mon impers. use é€r7A\OE poe éyew 
(‘it occurred to me to say’) may have 
helped to suggest the impers. émeppao 6. 

Aéyerv. An inf., which here depends on 
the notion éré\unoav, does not elsewhere 
occur with émippdyvvcbat, but stands with 
the simple pf. éppwua as=‘ zo be bent on 
doing’ (Lys. or. 13. 31 @ppwTo...kaxdy Te 
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paxpov 76 Sebpo médayos ovde Thao por. 
lal A n rt) 
apoeiv pev ovv eywye Kavev THS MHS 
lal an > 4 
yvaopns emawa, PoiBos et mpovTrempe oe: 665 


4 


na » 9 
pas S€ Kduod pn tapdvtos old’ ort 


ay | , lal 
Tovpov outage o ovopa py TATXEW KakKwS. 


A , 
XO. evinmov, Eve, Tacde xdpas 
2tkov Ta KpdtioTa ‘yas emavha, 
A > lal / » 0 6 fe} 
3 TOV apynta Kodwvor, ev 7 


€ te - 
4a Niyeva pwupeTar 


5 Oapilovoa paior andav 


émeppwdn F. 


663 Trdoiuorv] mreVo.uov Meineke, mAdiuov Herwerden. 


664 kdvev Tis éufs| Kdvev ye THs éuys éyw Porson : Kay éuns avev Herm. » Dind., 
Heimsoeth (but with diya for dvev): Kav dvev y éuyjs Dobree: xawd rns éuns 


Meineke. 
mpovrpewe Triclinius. 


665 yvipuns] pdouns Meineke: alyuyjs Herwerden.—mpodrepye] 
666 éuws] ddd\ws. Meineke. 


669 xpdtiTa yas] 


épydgecOat). Whitelaw : ‘though terrible 
things were emboldened to the utter- 
ance,’—comparing 658 dmreiAal...KaTnrel- 
Anoay. But, if the dewd are personified, 
do we not then want a stronger word 
than déyeuv ? 

We cannot read xeivos, since the pl. is 
neéded. The best solution would be 
kelvors 5é, kel tis, from which tows kel 
might have come through a transposi- 
tion. But the sarcastic tows is fitting : 
cp. Az. 962 tows ror, kel BdérovTa pi) 
*rd0ouv, | Oavdvr’ dv oiudtecay. Kel here 
where ef kal would be natural (as grant- 
ing the fact); whereas in°306 the xei 
is normal: see O. 7. Append. Note 8, 
p- 296. 

663 70 Setpo, instead of 7d erat, 
since mé\ayos suggests mods: cp. 1165. 
If the Thebans attempt an armed inva- 
sion, they will find ‘a sea of troubles’ 
interposed. Eur. A7pp. 822 kaxay 0’, 
® tddas, wédayos eloop® | roocodroy Ware 
pamor’ éxvedoat mwadduw, | pr? éxmepaoac 
Kua Thode cuudopds. So of prosperity, 
O. T. 423 ebrdolas ruxdév. The form mAo- 
owpoy only here: Attic writers elsewhere 
use mAwiwos (oft. mAdimos in our Mss.), 
Her. thwrés: mdedorpos is not found. 

664 f. Oapociv pev odv. ‘Now (odv) 
you are safe indeed (pév), even zwzthout 
my protection,—Phoebus being with 
you; but (8 666) that protection,—su- 
perfluous though it be,—will be afforded 
by my name just as well as by my pre- 


sence.’ For péy oty with this distributed 
force cp. O. 7. 483, Anz. 65; for its com- 
posite force, O. 7. 705. Kadvev THS eyqs 
yvapns, even apart from my resolve (636) 
to protect you. Though 77s éujjs form a 
cretic, the spondee xdvev can stand be- 
cause the prep. coheres closely with its 
case. Cp. 115. In 1022 ovdév de? roveiv, 
and 1543 Womep ofw marpl, the mono- 
syllable excuses the spondee. émrawe 
with inf., advise: Z/. 1322 ovyay émjvec’. 
PoiBos: Theseus infers this from 623. 

666 Spas with pa] wapdvros: it usu. 
follows the partic. (as 851, 1529), but 
sometimes precedes it, as Eur. Jom, 734 
déorow’ Suws otc’. It would be possible, 
however, to take éuws with oléa: *but 
nevertheless (though my protection is 
needless).’ Possibly it should be épés, 
‘equally’ (Az. 1372 Kaket KdvOdd’ wy... 
ous). 

668—719 First crdomov. The first 
strophe and antistrophe (668—680=681 
—693) praise Colonus: the second (694 
—706=%707—719) praise Attica. But 
the local theme is skilfully knitted to the 
national theme. The narcissus and cro- 
cus of Colonus introduce the Attic olive 
(2nd strophe). The equestrian fame of 
Colonus suggests the Attic breed of 
horses, and this, in turn, suggests Posei- 
don’s other gift to Athens,—the empire 
of the sea (22d antistrophe). For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

Cicero (Cato 7) is the earliest extant 


ih. 
j 
= 
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waters will prove wide, and hard to sail. 


113 


Now I would have 


thee be of a good courage, apart from any resolve of mine, if 
indeed Phoebus hath sent thee on thy way; still, though I be 
not here, my name, I wot, will shield thee from harm. 


CH. Stranger, in this land of goodly steeds thou hast 


‘come to earth’s fairest home, even to our white Colonus; 


where the nightingale, a constant guest, trills her clear note 


kpdtior’ éuas Hartung: Nauck deletes yas here, and det in the antistr., v. 682. 
670 f. rdv] 10vd’ Blaydes, Wecklein. This variant is said to occur in the margin 
of an Aldine Sophocles, in which a certain Joannes Livineius entered the readings 


of two mss. collated by him at Rome in the 16th cent. 


428 ff.) 


authority for the story of Sophocles re- 
citing this ode before his judges. 

668 f. The first word ev(mrov strikes 
a note which connects Colonus tarmuos 
with the fame of Attica. Take yds with 
Kpaticta. You have come to earth’s best 
abodes (Colonus), belonging to this evur- 
mos xwpa (Attica). The gen. evlr. rt. 
Xpas is most simply taken as possessive, 
denoting the country to which the éravAa 
belong, though it might also be partitive. 
It precedes érav\a as the territorial 
gen. regularly precedes the local name, 
Her. 3. 136 dmixovro rhs “Iranlns és Ta- 
pavTa, 

669 yas is partitive gen. with the 
superl., as Lys. or. 21 § 6 7 vais dpiora.., 
éret mavTds Tod otparomrédov. When 
yf stands alone it usu.=‘the earth,’ as 
O. T. 480 TH peciupara yas...uavTeta, 
Some understand, less well, ‘the best 
abodes in Attica (yds), belonging to (or 
consisting in) Colonus (x#pas).’ 

émavda, prop. a fold for cattle, as in 
O. T. 1138, where oraOud is its synonym. 
So émravAoe in Od. 23. 358, and éravdis 
in Her. 1. rrr. Then, just like sra@ud 
in poetry, ‘homesteads,’ ‘dwellings’: 
Aesch, Pers. 869 mdpotxoe | Opykiwy éemrav- 
Awv. The form émavds was similarly 
used in late prose. 

670 tov: the antistrophic syll. (vdpx- 
683) is long, but it is needless to write 
r6vd’, since the anacrusis is common. 

dpyqrta, ‘white,’ contrasting with xAw- 
pats (673). See Tozer, Geography of 
Greece p. 242: ‘The site of Colonus is 
distinguished by two bare knolls of light- 
coloured earth, the dpyjra Kodwydy of 
the poet,—not chalky, as the expositors 
of that passage often describe it to be.’ 


hisele 


(Class. Fourn. xiv. pp. 


671 puviperar L with most Mss., and second Junt. ed.: pdpera A, 


Schol. rov Nevkédyewy. From ,/ARG, de- 
noting ‘brightness,’ come (@) the group 
of words for ‘bright’ or white, dpyés, 
dpyis, dpywoes, apyevyds, dpyupos: (0) 
dpyupos: (c) dpyAos, argzlla, white clay. 
Thus the notion of a light-coloured soil 
was specially associated with this root. 
And this was certainly one reason why 
places were called ‘white,’—whether the 
soil was merely light-coloured, as at 
Colonus, or chalky. Pindar puts Cyrene 
év dpywoevte paocr@ (P. 4. 8), and it is 
known to have stood on a chalk cliff 
(F. B. Goddard in Amer. Fourn. Philol. 
v. 31 ap. Gildersleeve ad Joc.). Soil is 
suggested by dpyelhodov map Leduplwv 
Kodwvay (the town Aoxpol ’Harifeptproe on 
the s.E. coast of Italy, Pind. fr. 200); 
and soil or light-coloured rocks by ’Apyuw- 
ovoa, the three islets off the coast of 
Aeolis (Strabo 617). Cp. ‘Albion.’ But 
a town on a hill might also owe the 
epithet to its buildings. We cannot now 
decide between soil and buildings in the 
cases of rdv dpywbevra Av’Kacrov and 
Kdpepov (Z/. 2. 647, 656) in central 
Crete (?), nor always in the case of the 
name ‘ Alba.’ ; 

671 f. pwiperar Saplfovea inverts 
the usual constr.; cp. Od. 8. 450 6 @ 
ap’ domaciws ide usm | Oepud Noé€rp’, eel 
otre Komfduevds ye Odmugev, ‘since he 
was not often so cared for’; Plat. Rep. 
328 C & Ddkpares, ovbE Paplfes nuiv 
KkataBalywy eis Tov Ilepad. Here, how- 
ever, Jaulfouca may be taken separately, 
‘frequenting’ (the place): Z/. 18. 386 
mdpos ye pev ore Oautfes, ‘hitherto thou 
comest not oft.’ The midd. in fr. 460 
r@oe (v. 2. rHde) Oaplferar, (the fish) haunts 
those waters. 


8 


Ist 
strophe. 
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6 xAwpats vo Baooais, 

7 TOVolwwmov Exovaa KLTOOV 

8 kal Tav aBatov Oeov 

9 pudddda pupidkaprrov avy\vov 
10 dvnvewov TE mdvrov ; 

11 xeydverv: iv’ 0 Baxaras 
12 ael Avoyucos euBarever 

13 *Oeats dudutorav TOjvass. 


675 


680 


Oddrte. & ovpavias vm dyvas 
> > 
206 Kad\iBotpus KaT nuap aet 
3vapKicoos, peydhaw Oeaiv 
4dpxatov oredavap’, O TE 
R, V°, and Ald. 674 Tov olvwrdy éxovca Erfurdt (and so Hartung). rév 


olvwm’ dvéxovoa L (made from olywrav éxovea), and so most MSs., except that T and 
Farn. give the right accent (oiv@m’), while B and Vat. have olywray éxovca. 


Dindorf’s conjecture, ofvmra véuouoa, has been received by several edd. 


675 dBatrov] dparoy Vat. 
L, with a letter erased after 6. 


676 dvddov Triclinius. 
680 Jdeais Elmsley: Geiacs Mss. 


678 6 Baxxewrac 


The word 


673 yd. t7d Bdooas, ‘under’ 
(screened by) green glades,—in the sacred 
grove (cp. 17) and in the neighbouring 
Academy. Cp. Az. 198 & evavéuors 
Bdooas (Ida’s glens). If the word could 
be referred, like Buvaocds, to the rt. of 
Badds, it would be peculiarly appropriate 
here to the haunts of the bird that ‘ sings 
darkling.’ 

674 The reading dvéxovea is usually 
justified by Az. 212 (ce) oréptas avéxet, 
‘having conceived a love for thee, he up- 
holds thee’; and Eur. Mec. 123 Baxxns 
dvéxwv déxrp’ ’Ayaueuywr, ‘upholding,’ 
z.e. ‘refusing to forsake,’ ‘remaining con- 
stant to.’ But how could the bird be said 
to ‘uphold’ the ivy in that sense? In 
Thue. 2. 18 and 7. 48 dvetyey is intrans., 
‘he held back’ cautiously. Of the two 
MS. readings, oivemdv txovoa and oi- 
vam’ dyéxovoea, the latter seems to have 
come from the former, not wice versa. 
olvwids is a good Attic form (used four 
times by Eur.), and otyamev éxouca is 
nearer to the Mss. than Dindorf’s oiyé7a 
vépovoa. The latter word would mean, 
‘having for her domain.’ 

675 f. The ivy and the vine (17) 
being sacred to Dionysus (@€0%), the fo- 
liage of the place generally is called his. 
@eov is certainly not the hero Colonus 
(65). We might desire @edyv (the Eu- 


menides), but the @vAAds meant is not 
only that of the sacred grove; it includes 
the Academy. pvuptdKaprrov refers to the 
berries of the laurel (rayxdprov dagyns 
O. T. 83), the fruit of the olive and of the 
vine. Cp. on 17. 

677 £. dviyvepov...xetpaver, cp. 786, 
1519: El. 36 doxevoy dorliwy: ib. 1002 
ddutros arns: Od. 6. 250 é6nTVos...dmracTos: 
Eur. Ph. 324 dremdos gapéwv. In these 
poet. phrases, the gen. might be viewed 
either as (1) simply a gen. of want, as 
after xa@apés, etc.: (2) an attrib. gen. 
depending on the implied noun (here, 
dveuol). 

678 Baxxidtas (only here)=Baxyev- 
Ths, Baxxos, reveller. Cp. O. 7. 1105 6 
Baxxetos Geds. 

679 f. eBarever, haunts the ground, 
Aesch. Pers. 449 ILdv éuBarever movtias 
axrfis ér.. adpcurode@y, properly, ‘mov- 
ing around,’ so, ‘attending on,’ ‘roaming 
in company with.’ The bold use seems 
to have been suggested by the noun day¢i- 
moos as=‘follower’ (Pind., etc.), dudu- 
money being here to that noun as é67aé- 
ey to dmadés. turjvats, the nymphs of 
the mythical Nysa, who nurtured the 
infant god, and were afterwards the com- 
panions of his wanderings: J/. 6. 132 
(Lycurgus, king of Thrace) Atwvicouo 
Tiojvas | cede Kat’ ydbeov Nuoviov. 


: 
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in the covert of green glades, dwelling amid the wine-dark ivy 
and the god’s inviolate bowers, rich in berries and fruit, unvisited 


by sun, unvexed by wind of any storm; where the reveller 
Dionysus ever walks the ground, companion of the nymphs that 


nursed him. 


: And, fed of heavenly dew, the narcissus blooms morn by morn rst anti- 
with fair clusters, crown of the Great Goddesses from of yore; and strophe. 


should answer to the syllable xpuc- in v. 693. The conjecture @vias (noticed by 
Schneidewin) would require some change in 693, where see n.—dugurwGv (from 


dudurévev) L: dudurédwv A, R, B, L, Vat.: augurodey F, T, Farn. 


is omitted by Nauck: cp. n. on 669. 


682 del 


683 peyd\aw Beaty MSS.: meydhwy Dewy 


Plut. Mor. 647 B, Clemens Paed. 213: meyddow Oeoiy Nauck. 


682 ff. OdAde 8’. After the men- 
tion of Dionysus, the narcissus now 
serves to introduce a mention of Deme- 
ter and Persephone (Cora). Under the 
name of “Iaxxos, represented as the son 
of Cora (or sometimes of Demeter), Dio- 
nysus was associated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries with the ‘two goddesses’ (7H 
Ged): thus Ant. rr19g he reigns tayxolvos 
*EXevowlas | Anods é&v Ké\ros. <A relief 
found at Eleusis in 1859, and referable to 
the period between Pheidias and Prax- 
iteles, shows Persephone with her right 
hand on the head of the young Iacchos 
(a boy of some fifteen years), who is 
facing Demeter. It is reproduced in 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler des klass. Al- 
terth., s.v. ‘Eleusinia, p. 471. There 
was a shrine of Demeter near Colonus, 
1600. 

683 vdpkiurcos. As the epithet 
shows, some thickly-flowering variety is 
meant: cp. Vergil’s ‘comantem Narcis- 
sum,’ Geo. 4. 122. Wieseler (arkissos, 
pp: 114 ff., Gott. 1856) thinks. that a lily 
is meant here. Bentham (British Flora, 
4th ed., p. 473) says that the xarczssus 
poeticus of the Mediterranean region 
‘has usually @ solitary flower of a pure 
white, except the crown, which is yellow, 
often edged with orange or crimson.’ 
This does not suit kaNNiBorpus. There is 
a like doubt about the classical vax Gos, 
variously taken as iris, gladiolus, or lark- 
spur—at any rate, not our hyacinth. But, 
whatever the true identification here may 
be, the symbolism of vapxvocos in Greek 
mythology is clear. It is he flower of 
imminent death, being associated, through 
its narcotic fragrance, with vapkn,—the 
pale beauty of the flower helping the 


thought. It is the Zast flower for which 
Persephone is stretching forth her hand 
when Pluto seizes her,—Earth having 
put forth a wondrous narcissus, with a 
hundred flowers, on purpose to tempt 
her: Hom. Hymn. 5.15 7 5 dpa 0apBr- 
cao’ wpéEaro xepoly au’ dudw | Kaddv 
dOvpua NaBetv: xdve 5 xOdv edpudyua. 
Paus. 9. 31. 9 (quoting an ancient hymn 
by the legendary poet Pamphos) says 
that Cora was seized ovx« tows dararnbei- 
gav d\d vapkicoos. So Euphorion 
(220 B.C.) fr. 52 Hdpevides vapktacou ém- 
aTepées TAoxapidas. Artemidorus (160 
A.D.), interpreting dreams of crowning 
the head, says, orépayvae vapkloowy me- 
mompévor mace kaxol (Onetrocr. 1. 77). 
Narcissus is the fair youth cold‘to love, 
whose face seen by himself in the water 
is the prelude of death (cp. Artemid. 2. 7). 

peydAay Geatv: Paus. 8. 31. 1 (at Me- 
galopolis) Qed iepdy ray weyddwv' ai dé 
elow al meydda Deal Anunrnp cal Képn. 
In Attic usu. T® Oe, and so Andoc. or. 
1 § 32 (of these goddesses) mpods row 
Geoty is now read (v./. ratv Oeaty). In- 
deed ed is rare in Attic prose except in 
such phrases as Oeovs kal Geds. But here, 
in a lyric passage, and with an epithet 
added, the poet may have preferred the 
less familiar Oeaty. The schol. was wrong 
in desiring ray meyaddy Gedy (meaning 
the Eumenides). 

684 dpxaioy orepdvop’. The narcis- 
sus does not figure specially as an attribute 
of the goddesses—as the corn-ears and 
poppy of Demeter, the pomegranate of 
Cora, and the myrtle of Iacchos, But, 
as the flower which Cora was plucking 
when seized, it was associated with their 
cult from the first (dpxatov), and was one 
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6 Kphvar puvvOovow 
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685 


7Kydioov vopddes peeOpar, 


BGAN aley er Npare 


’ 4 4 > dp 
9 WKUTOKOS TEQLWY ETWiCoOeETaL 


> te ‘ x” 
10 AKNpaT@ GvV op Bpw 


11 oTEpVOvXOV xOovds: ovee Mova-av 
c 
12 yopol vw drectbynoay, ovd a 


13 ypuodvios “Adpodira. 


687 Kyducod L, with Mss.: Kyd¢ucood B, T, Vat., Farn. 


689 émvicera L, L?, 


R2, F (with o written above): éwwelceras A, R, Ald.: émwlocerat B, T, Vat., Farn. 


691 orepvovxou] orépvov Vat. : Hermann conject. omeppovxov. 


of the flowers which would be most fitly 
woven into those floral wreaths which, 
on the wall-paintings, sometimes replace 
Demeter’s more usual crown of corn-ears 
(see Baumeister, Denkm. p. 417). He- 
sych. says that in Crete the narcissus was 
called daudrpiov. In Rhodes Cora was 
crowned with asphodel (Bekker Avzecd. 
I. 457. 9). At Hermione a flower like 
the tdxwos, locally called xocpocavéa- 
ov, was worn by the worshippers of De- 
meter Chthonia (Paus. 2. 35. 5). Schnei- 
dewin’s explanation, ‘ ov¢gzal crown,’— 
before they changed it for others,—is 
against the myth itself, which makes the 
narcissus a 7ew joy to Cora’s eyes (Hom. 
Hymn. 5. 15). 

685 xpvoavyyisKpdKos. Tozer, Geogr. 
of Greece p. 162: ‘when Sophocles... 
speaks of the ‘crocus with its golden 
sheen,’ we would fain regard this as the 
same with the splendid flower that dis- 
plays its golden blossoms close to the 
snow on Parnassus and the mountains of 
Arcadia. But, in reality, there can be 
little doubt that it was the cultivated 
crocus, from which the saffron was ob- 
tained, and which was introduced into 
Greece from the East, where it was 
prized as a dye for robes and slippers,— 
the kpoxoBarrov odds eduapw of the 
Persae [660]—the sign of royalty and 
majesty. Cp. Hom. Hymn. 5. 177 (of 
fair maidens) dul 6€ yxatrac | duos dio- 
covTo Kpoknty avOer duota. Along with 
roses, violets, ‘hyacinth,’ ‘narcissus,’ and 
‘agallis’ (iris?), the ‘crocus’ is gathered 
by Cora (2. 6 ff.). Schol. kav 77 NubBy 6 
LogpokNijs Tov KpdKov dvtixpus TH Arjunrpe 
dvariferat. At the Thesmophoria (the 
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festival of Demeter Qecuodopos), when 
wreaths of flowers were not worn (schol.), 
the women appeared in xpoxwrol, saffron- 
coloured robes (Ar. Zhesm. 138). The 
crocus was planted on graves (Juv. Sa¢. 
7. 208). 

686 xp7vat, the‘founts.’ ‘The most 
distant sources of the river are on the w. 
side of Mt. Pentelicus and the s. side of 
Mt. Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them’ (Leake): in par- 
ticular, a broad stream descends from the 
steepest part of Parnes. The Cephisus 
has a course of about 20 miles to the bay 
of Phalerum. 

pivibovety. Soph. has seized a distinc- 
tive point. Even at this day, when the 
plain has much less shade than of old, 
the Cephisus ‘never fails,’ while in the 
long droughts of summer the bed of the 
Ilissus is absolutely dry. Cp. Modern 
Greece by H. M. Baird (1856) p. 294: 
‘The little river Cephisus...scatters fer- 
tility and verdure around. Great was 
the contrast between its banks and the 
rest of the plain, which in the month of 
October is dry, parched, and dusty. The 
whole valley, in its width of six miles, 
had been stripped of nearly every vestige 
of vegetation; for not a drop of water 
had fallen during the previous four or 
five months.’—juyU@w is both trans. and 
intrans. in Homer; intrans. in the Ionic 
of Hippocr. (who has it of flesh ‘wast- 
ing’). Aesch. has it twice in lyrics (in- 
trans.); Soph. only here. 

687 Kydicov. Chr. Wordsworth 
(Athens and Attica p. 137) observes that 
the Athenian poets never praise the 
Llissus (perhaps because it was too much 


ai) 
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the crocus blooms with golden beam. Nor fail the sleepless 
founts whence the waters of Cephisus wander, but each day with 
stainless tide he moveth over the plains of the land’s swelling 
bosom, for the giving of quick increase; nor hath the Muses’ 


iy vate: ote ad L, F, R*: ovd¢ A, R, Ald. Retaining delas in v. 680, Triclinius 
_ here supplied the wanting syllable by reading ovS’ a®| 4, found in T and Farn. 
With a like object, Brunck conjectured o¥dé y’ | 4: Hermann, odd | wav: Hartung, 


: quire abhorred this place, nor Aphrodite of the golden rein. 
4 


associated with the prose of daily life), 
though Plato, in the Phaedrus, makes 
some amends; they keep their praises 
for the Cephisus (so Eur. AZed. 835). On 
the other hand the Ilissus, not the Ce- 
phisus, is the representative river of 
Attica for more distant singers, from 
Apollonius Rhodius (1. 215) to Milton 
(Par. Reg. 4. 249). 

vow.ades, wandering. The word alludes 
to irrigation by ducts or canals (a system 
sul in use), but does so far more po- 
etically than would be the case if (with 
E. Curtius) we made it active, with 
pe€8pwy for object. gen., ‘ distributing the 
streams.’ There is no example of an 
adj. of this form (as omopas, orpodas, 
gopBas) having an active sense. Cp. 
O. T. 1350 n. 

688 éW jpari, a very rare use in 
Attic, meaning here that on (or for) each 
day the river gives what that day re- 
quires. Cp. //. 10. 48 (never did I 
hear) dvdp’ va rocadde wépyep’ ex’ juare 
pnticacba (as one day’s work): more 
oft. ém’ juate T@de, ‘on this day,’ ZZ. 
13. 234, 19. 110. Herodotus has the 
gen. én’ quépns éxdorys in a similar sense 
(s. 117); this phrase, too, is un-Attic. 

689 exkvrToKos, giving an early reward 
to the cultivator’s labour. Cp. wxurdKoco 
Zedavas (because thought émi rats Aoxelars 
Kal wdtor BonOety), poet. ag. Plut. Mor. 
282C. dkuroxiov, a medicine used in 
childbed, Ar. 7%. 504. 

medlwy émiviooerat, a partitive gen. 
(helped by ém-), cp. pxovrax ediovo, L7. 
2. Sol. 

690 opBpe, water: see on O. 7. 1427. 
(Wot, ‘with the help of rain.’) . ‘ 

691 or. xovéds, possessive gen. with 
mediwy.—orTepvovxov, having oTépya: an 
expressive word for the expanse of the 
Attic meédloy, varied by gentle undula- 
tions, or by rocky knolls like Colonus 
itself. Suidas quotes a poet. phrase 
orépya yas: cp. the common use of 


wacrol for round hills or knolls. Hes. 
Theog. 117 Tat’ evptorepvos: Pind. Vent. 
7+ 33 edpuxédrrov | ...xAovds. Both orépva 
and y@ra were applied, says the schol., 
to ris ys Ta webithdy kal evpéa. The 
epithet helps, with xurékos, to suggest 
the image of a mighty living frame, 
quickened by the veins of irrigation. 

Movedy. Paus. 1. 30. 2 (in the Acade- 
my, cp. on 55) éore 6¢ kal Movody re 
Bwuds cal repos ‘Epuod cal évdov ’A@nvas. 

692 wy refers to xMovds in 691: this 
region generally. 

692 f. ov8 ad. The ov8’ ad of L is 
somewhat prosaic, and implies a contrast 
between the deities which is unfitting 
here. *Adpo8(rn is not among the divi- 
nities of the Academy or Colonus in 
Paus. I. 30, though there was an altar 
of “"Epws in front of the entrance to the 
Academy. But she was often associated 
with Demeter and Cora (cp. Paus. 3. 
1g. 4, and Baumeister Denkmdler p. 
419) ; and she was also specially connected 
by an Attic legend with the Cephisus 
(Eur. Med. 835). 

Xpvoavios, when she drives her chariot 
drawn by sparrows (Sappho fr. 1. £0), 
doves, or swans. The word occurs only 
once in //. (6. 205), as epith. of Artemis, 
and once in Od. (8. 285), as epith. of Ares. 
Paus. 9. 23. 4 (speaking of a lost hymn 
by Pindar to Persephone) dda re és 
Tov "Adny eloly émixdjoes Kal 6 Xpvor- 
vios, OnAa ws él THS Kdépns Tq ap- 
ray. So, here, the epith. suggests a 
visit of the goddess from above. 

694—719 Thus far the theme has 
been Colonus and the adjacent region. 
Now the praises take a larger range. 
Athena’s gift of the olive, Poseidon’s 
gift of the horse, are here celebrated as 
common to Attica (rade xwpa, 700, cp. 
668): though the latter gift had a special 
interest for Colonus Hippius, and the 
former for the Academy, where an olive 
was shown, said to have sprung up next 
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lal > 2 4 
éotw 8 olov eyo yas “Actas ovK €raKovw, , 
amore 


2008 & 7a peydha Awpidu vac Tlé\o7ros 
Braorov 
tg 3 > , > , 
3 PUTEUL AXELPWTOV AUTOTFOLOY, 
A 
4eyyéwv poBnpa Satwv, 
lal oe 
56 rq@de Oddder peyora yopg, 
lal (2 > 
6 yhavkas matdoTrpopov pvdAdov €edatas: 
ON ie 
770 pév Tis “ov veapos ovde yypa 


Vf 


008’ oby | & (and so Blaydes): Campbell, ov’ 
éorw 6¢ L, A, and most MSs. 696 f. ‘ ; 
antistrophic verses (709 f., d@pov...uéyiorov), as compared with these, there is a 
defect of two short syllables. Various remedies have been suggested. (1) Leaving 
vv. 696 f. intact, Porson inserts xovds before aiynua in v. 710. I follow him. 
(2) Deleting MWédomos in v. 697, Meineke changes atynua to KT Ho, and Bergk 
to oxfua. (3) F. W. Schmidt deletes IWéAoros ré- in vy. 697, and ewety in 710: 
then vdow moré Bdacrov answers to avynua méycrov. (4) Nauck deletes vdow 
Tlé\owos ww&more in v. 697, elweiv and péyorov in v. 710: then Awplde Bdacrdv 
answers to daimovos at>ynuw’. (5) Hartung, leaving vv. 729 f. intact, substitutes pv 
for IléAomos in v. 697- 698 ¢girevy’ Mss.: girevy’, found in the margin of 
the Aldine copy mentioned on y. 670, is received by Doederlein, Blaydes, Nauck.— 
dxelpwrov A, with most Mss. (dx¥pwrov R), Pollux 2. 154, Elms., Herm., Blaydes, 
Campb.: axelpnrov L (from dxnpntov), F, R*, schol., Dind., Wecklein: dyelpisrov 


dp’ | a. 694 éorw & T, Farn.: 
ove’ & TG peyddg...B\acrdv] In the 


after the primal olive in the Iavdpocetov 
of the Erechtheum (Paus. 1. 30. 2). 

694 yas “Aclas, sc. dv, possessive 
gen., with éraxoJw, hear of as belonging 
to. The poet does not mean, of course, 
that he has never heard of the olive as 
growing in the Peloponnesus or in Asia 
Minor. It is enough to recall the orper- 
THs Kadoumévns éhalas puTdv of Epidaurus 
(said to have been twisted by Heracles, 
Paus. 2. 28. 2), and the speculation of 
Thales in the olive-oil presses of Miletus 
and Chios (é\aoupyeta, Arist. Pol. 1. 
11). He means that nowhere else has he 
heard of an olive-tree springing from the 
earth at a divine command, or flourishing 
so greatly and so securely under divine 
protection. 

695 £. Awp(8., as Schneidewin re- 
marked, is an anachronism (cp. 1301), 
since legend placed Oedipus before the 
Trojan war, and the Dorian conquest of 
the Peloponnesus after it; but Attic 
tragedy was not fastidious on such points. 
In Eur. Hec. 450 the Peloponnesus is 
Awpls aia. Cp. on 66. vdow: cp. Eust. 
ad Dion. Perieg. 403 % rod [éNoros vfjcos 
ort mev Kuplws Xeppdvycos, duws dé yAcos 
pev eyeTat, ws mapa Bpaxd roadry ofca. 
In the roth century we find the Pelopon- 


nesus called simply 7) v#cos by Constanti- 
nus Porphyrogenitus, mepl rév Oeyarov 
(‘the provinces’) p. 52 éore 6€ maca 7 
vijoos urd Evi oTpaTny@ TeTAyMEVN. 

Ilé€\otos has been regarded by some 
as a gloss: see on 709 f. But, apart 
from the fact that 709 f. are shorter 
by ~~, it need move no suspicion; for, 
if not necessary here, it is at least fitting, 
and is often joined with vfcos. Tyr- 
taeus fr. 2 evpetay Ié\oros vacov adu- 
koueba. Cypria fr. 8 dvedépxero vijcov 
aracav | Tavradidew Iédoros. Ion Om- 
phale fr. 24 Gwewov % Tov Ilé\oros év 
vnow Tpbrov.—Cp. Aesch. Zum. 702 (the 
Areiopagus is a safeguard) oloy otris dv- 
Opdrwv éxet | ot’ év DevOacw oltre Ilé- 
Nomos ev Tétras. 

698 dvtevp’. dire’, which Blaydes 
prefers, occurs only once in trag. (Aesch. 
Ag. 1281, of Orestes); it seems more 
appropriate to a ‘scion’ (child) than to 
a plant. 

axelpwrov was read here by Pollux 
(2. 154), and is thus carried back to 
about 160 A.D.; it is also in A and 
a majority of our other Mss.; while L’s 
axelpnrov is clearly a corruption. The 
question is whether édxelparoy means 
(1) ‘anvanguished,’ the only sense in 
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And a thing there is such as I know not by fame on Asian 2nd 
ground, or as ever born in the great Dorian isle of Pelops,—a SioEhes 
growth unconquered, self-renewing, a terror to the spears of the 
foemen, a growth which mightily flourishes in this land,—the 
gray-leafed olive, nurturer of children. Youth shall not mar it 


Hartung : ayjparov Nauck.—avromoidy Blaydes: avrémoov MSs. 
avOorodv: Meineke, adrédo:ror. 699 éyxéwy L (y in an erasure), and most 
MSS.: éxxéwv A, B: éxxéov R, Vat. 7OO uéyora T, Farn.: most of the 
others have peyiords (as L), or weyicra. Blaydes conject. uddora. 7Ol ra- 
Sorpdpov] L has e written over a, indicating a conjecture redorpddov. kouporpopou 
Nauck. 7O2f. 7rd wév Tis MSS.: Thy mév ms Triclinius (T, Farn.): 7d uy tus 
Seebass: Tay obris Nauck.—od veapds] ore veapds MSS., which exceeds the metre of 
the antistrophic v. (715) by one short syll.; hence Porson changed ore to ov 
(ag. Kidd, p. 217). Elmsley conject. ore véos: Hartung, odr’ fpos: Dindorf, 
ov@’ aBds: Blaydes, rav ore veapds Tis.—ovde ype | cuvvalwr] odre yipg | cnualvww 
Mss. In L the first hand wrote yyjpat: the corrector changed the accent. cwvalwv 
: is the conjecture of Blaydes, also of Wecklein, and had occurred, independently of 
both, to myself. Nauck (formerly) conjectured ovr’ é& dpa | xeyuuvwv: Buecheler, 


Nauck conject. 


- 


which it occurs elsewhere, as Thuc. 
6. 10 of Kadkidfjs... dxelpwrol elov: or 
(2) axetpodpynrov, as Pollux takes it, 
‘not cultivated by human hands.’ xel- 
pwua usu. meant ‘a conquest,’ or ‘a 
violent deed’; yet Aesch. could say ruuB- 
oxda xelpwuara (work of the hand in 
mound-making) Zeb. 1022. A_ bold 
artist in language might similarly, per- 
haps, have ventured on dxelpwros as 
=‘not hand-wrought.’ My reason for 
preferring ‘unvanguished’ is the context. 
While BAacréy (697) refers to the mira- 
culous creation of the olive by Athena, 
avroroudy refers (I think) to its mira- 
culous se/f-renewal after the Persians had 
burnt it. Her. 8. 55 devrépy re quépy 
amd THs éumphovos ’APnvalwy ot Avew bo 
Bacthéos Keevduevor ws avéBynoay és 7d 
ipdv, pwr» Bacrdv x Tod aTeAéxeos dooy 
Te myxvalov dvadedpaunxora. This con- 
nection of ideas is further indicated by 
the next phrase, éyxéwv etc. For avto- 
mous as ‘self-produced’ (z.e. producing 
itself from itself) cp. adroréxos, avro- 
payos, atropévos. Chandler (Accent. § 
457 2nd ed.) remarks that all compounds 
of -mows are oxytone (quoting Arcadius 
88. 2): avrémovs (as our MSS. give it) 
in this passage ‘is the one solitary ex- 
ception, and therefore probably a false 
accent.’ 

699 doBynpa. Androtion (circ. 280 
B.C.), in his ’ArOs, stated that the sacred 
olives (wopla:) in Attica had been spared 
by the Peloponnesian invaders under 
Archidamus, who sacrificed to Athena. 


The Azthis of Philochorus, a contempo- 
rary of Androtion, made the same state- 
ment (schol. ad /oc.). 

700 7q5¢...xdpq, locative dat.: in At- 
tica. péyiora: cp. 219 makpd, 319 pat- 
Opa, O. T. 883 bréporra n. The light 
soil of Attica (7d Nerréyewv), and the 
climate, esp. favoured the olive: cp. 
Theophr. Casuss. Plantt. 2. 4. 4 omidas 
(stony ground) kal ére maddov 7H AeuKd- 
yewos (670 n.) éXaropdpos. For Greece, 
the olive-zone begins Ss. of the plains of 
Thessaly, as for Italy it begins s. of the 
plains of Lombardy. The olive is found 
in Phthiotis and Magnesia: in Epeirus, 
only on the sea-coast. 

7O1 adorpodov, nourishing the 
young lives in the land. The epithet is 
especially fitting here, after the recent 
allusion to Demeter and Cora, because 
at the Thesmophoria the prayer to those 
goddesses associated Earth with them 
as ) Kouporpogos: see Ar. Thesm. 295. 
Cp. Juv. Sat. 3. 84 quod nostra infantia 
caelum Hausit Aventini, baca nutrita 
Sabina (the olive). Hesych. (s. v. oré- 
gpavoy éxpépewv) says that it was the Attic 
custom orépavoy édalas TiPévae mpd T&V 
Ovpav, when a male child was born; as 
wool, when a female (cp. /ordbus szs- 
pende coronas: Tam pater es). But there 
is no such allusion here. Nor could 
matdorp. mean ‘propagated from the 
parent olive’ on the acropolis, as Schnei- 
dewin thought. 

7O2 oO pév Tis K.7.. Two points 
first claim notice. (1) o¥re and veapds 
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KUK\OS 


7 ‘\ 
9hevooe viv Mopiov Atos 


10 ya yhavKarmis ’AOava. 


Se ee 
dd\ov & alvov éyw patpoTohe TEd€ KpatioTor, 
daipovos, 


20apov Tov jeydhou 
avynpwa peyLoTov, 
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3 evuTToV, evTwAoV, Ev0a\acaor. 
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7°07 
< x Jovos > 


711 


e€L7relv, 


io an \ / > 
4@ mat Kpdvov, ov yap vw els 
TANS) Ka) iA > ¥ TL 8 tA 
5760 eloas avynp, ava€ TMocedar, 
lal ‘ 
6 immowow TOV aKEeoTHpa YaAtVoV 


ovr’ &vedpos ore xdpas | éuBalywr. 


703 xepl Heath: xetpl Mss. 


704 0 


‘yap alév 6p4v Hermann, and so most recent edd. (Porson, af. Kidd, p. 217, pro- 
poses 6 yap alts dpav). 6 yap elo alév dpav L, and so most Mss. (some with eloamev): 
6 yap eloopav A, R, Ald. Some keep eécaiey here, and alter mapamroyéva in the 


antistr., v. 716 (where see n.). 


707 éxw is wanting in B, Vat., a space being 


are both in the mss., but both cannot 
be right. Cp. v. 715. If with Porson 
the first ore is changed to ov, the second 
ov’re must certainly be changed to ov8é: 
ov...oUre, close together, would be in- 
tolerable. Elmsley’s otre véos is hardly 
probable. (2) yipa onpatvev seems to 
me impossible. It surely could not mean 
either (a) ‘commanding in old age’—the 
elderly Archidamus in contrast with the 
young Xerxes—or () ‘commanding the 
elderly men. The difficulty is not in the 
sense of oypatvey itself, for which cp. 
fl, 1. 288 mwdvrwy mev Kparéev é0éde, 
mavrecat © avdooew, | race dé onwalyerv,— 
he would be master, king, captain (o7- 
fdvTwp): it is in the combination with 
yripq. 

Now comes this question :—Was the 
antithesis here between youth and age, or 
between some other notions? Hartung 
writes ovr’ jpos ore yipa, understanding, 
‘neither inspring nor 27 zw7zter,’ conualyvwr, 
‘by his word of command’: but sucha fig. 
sense of ynp¢ is inconceivable. Nauck’s 
o'r’ Hpos ovr’ ev wpa | xeyucdsvev is too far 
from the Mss., and the plur. is strange. 
T incline to believe that the poet indeed 
meant ‘neither young nor old,’ but with- 
out any personal reference, and merely 
in this general sense :—‘ from generation 
to generation of men these sacred trees 
are safe.’ The words 6 -ydp aiév épdv 
suit this. The conjecture cvvvatev has 


palaeographic probability (for a cursive 
text): for the phrase cp. Eur. fr. 370 wera 
& jovxlas wodku@ ynpat ovvockolny. 

704 xixdos, the eye of Zeus (so 
KUKAot, Ph. 1354), not the ‘orb’ of the sun. 

705 Moplov Atds. Attic Orators, 
vol. 1. p. 289: ‘Throughout Attica, 
besides the olives which were private 
property (lécac éNatar, Lys. or. 7 § 10) 
there were others which, whether on 
public or on private lands, were con- 
sidered as the property of the state. 
They were called morzae (moplac)—the 
legend being that they had been propa- 
gated (wewopnuévaz) from the original olive 
which Athena herself had caused to spring 
up on the Acropolis. This theory was 
convenient for their conservation as State 
property, since, by giving them a sacred 
character, it placed them directly under 
the care of the Areiopagus, which caused 
them to be visited once a month by In- 
spectors (€mpednral, Lys. or. 7 § 29), 
and once a year by special Commis- 
sioners (yvamoves, 26. § 25). To uproot 
a morta was an offence punishable by 
banishment and confiscation of goods 
(2%. § 41)” Moplov, from the objects 
protected; so Zevds ixéovos, krhovos, etc. 

706 ydavkams, with grayish-blue 
eyes: the Homeric epithet has been sug- 
gested by yAaveds in 7or. The altar of 
Zevs Mépos, otherwise called KaraiBdrns, 
was in the Academy, where there was 
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by the ravage of his hand, nor any who dwells with old age ; 
for the sleepless eye of the Morian Zeus beholds it, and the 


gray-eyed Athena.. 


And another praise have I to tell for this the city our mother, 
the gift of a great god, a glory of the land most high; the might 
of horses, the might of young horses, the might of the sea. 

For thou, son of Cronus, our lord Poseidon, hast throned 

her in this pride, since in these roads first thou 


left. 709 f. See on vy. 696 f. 


712 eis Mss., és Dind. 


713 cicas| 


The Mss. have either elas (as A, which Ald. follows), or efcas (as B, T), or elcas 


(asc; F R2, Lay. 
eloas. 714 trroc L. 


In L the accent is in an erasure: the first hand perh. wrote 


also a shrine of Athena close to the woplax 
(Apollodorus ag. schol.); hence there 
was a special reason for the conjunction 
of the deities here. 

707 ff. This antistrophe is devoted 
to Poseidon, as the strophe to Athena. 
parpoméXe, ‘mother-city’ (Athens), since 
the men of Colonus, like all other dwell- 
ers in Attica, may deem themselves her 
children. So Pind. Mem. 5. 8 Alaxidas 
...MaTpomoNly Te, their native state (Ae- 
gina): Anz. 1122 Baxxadv jmarpdroduy 
O7Bay (with allusion to Semele). Voz, 
‘capital city,’ which would be prosaic: 
this sense occurs as early, however, as 
Xen., Amad. 5. 2. 3 ev Sé Hv Xwplov un- 
Tpotols avTwy. 

709 f. If vv. 696 f. are sound as they 
stand, the problem here is to supply ~~, 
and Porson’s x8oves seems best. peyd- 
dou... uéyeorov, atynua...aixnua (713) 
must not be judged with modern fastid- 
iousness: see On 554. 

J11 evurmov, evrwAoy harmonizes 
with a strain of feeling which pervades 
the ode,—that the bounty of the gods to 
Attica is continued from day to day and 
from age to age. The supply of good 
immot is perpetually replenished by good 
m@No: ‘est in eguis patrum Virtus.’ 
evimmov further suggests tmets, since (as 
=‘well-horsed’) it is often said of heroes 
(Pind. O/. 3. 39 ed. Tuvdapdav). The 
Boeotian Orchomenus is kaAAirw)os, Pind. 
Ol. 14. 2. For aixnpa evurmoy, a glory 
consisting in good horses, cp. 1062, 


. Pind. O2. 3.37 pyupapudrou | dugpydractas: 


P. 8. 37 vixav...A€pacdyuov: Lsth. 1. 12 
KaNAlvixov...K00os. 
eiOdAaccoy. The well of salt water 


shown in the Erechtheum (tdwp daddoorov 
év ppéare Paus. 1. 26. §) was called 6a- 
Nacoa. It was said to have been created 
by a blow from Poseidon’s trident; the 
three holes which were shown are still 
visible (see Penrose’s drawing and de- 
scription in Smith’s Dict. Geo. 1. 279 b). 
Her. 8. 55 "Hpexdéos...vyos, €v To EXalyn 
te kal Oadacoa éu. Apollod. 3. 14. 1 
(Poseidon) dvégyve OdAacoay aw viv 
"EpexOntda Kadodor, evumrmov...ev0drAac- 
gwov are brought close together as ex- 
pressing the two great attributes of Po- 
seidon, Hom. Hymn. 22.4 61x0d row, Hv- 
voalyae, Deol Timhy eddcavTo, | immwy Te 
Sunrinp’ euevac owrnpa te vnwv: Ar. Zg. 
551 imme’ dvat Idcedov, @ | xadkoxporw 
immwv Kritos | ...avddve, | kal kvavéuBo- 
Not Goal | prcPogdpor rpinpers. 

712 ov ydp, after the voc.: cp. od dé 
(507). : 

713 cloas (ifw) vw els 700’ adynua, 
didst establish her in this glory, as ina 
royal throne: cp. Her. 3. 61 Todrov... 
eloe dywv és Tov Bacidjiov Opdvoy. The 
phrase is Homeric, Od. 1, 130 adri 
6° és Opovov eloev dywv. : 

714 tmrovow with rdv dkeorqpa: cp. 
Ai. 1166 Bpotots roy deluynorov | Tadov. 
dKkeorTHpa=cwdpocryy, healing their wa- 
viddes vooor, and bringing them to a calm 
temper (//. 13. 115 GAN’ dkewmeda Odooor’ 
dxectal tor ppéves EcP@v): cp. Athen, 
627 E (music is introduced at banquets) 
Srws éxacTos Tév els wéOnv Kal mApwow 
dpunueveov lar pov NapBdvy THs UBpews 
kal THs dkoculas Thy movotxyy. Pind. 
Ol. 13.68 pldrrpov 768 trmeiov, 85 pdp- 
waxoy mpai’, said of the bit (xaAuwés) given 
by Athena to Bellerophon for Pegasus. 


and anti- 
strophe. 


122 


7 mpdrauo TALTOE KTIOAS ayvuais. 


ZTOPOKAEOY2 


i*) 


8a Oo ev) PET HOS exmayN ddia xepol mapattopeva 


aNaTO 


lal / 
9 OpdoKe, TV ExaTowmTddav 


10 Nnpydwv akodovbos. 


AN. @ mhetor’ erraivols evAoyoupevov TéOov, 
vov “oov Td. daparpa tabra 51) paivew ern. 
ti 8 €oTw, @ Tal, KaLWOV ; 


Ol. 


AN. 


dacov EpXETAL 


Kpéwv 60 Tp ovK avev TOpTav, TaTEp. 
Ol. @ pidraror YEpovres, e€ vpav epot 


daivouwr av 709 Téppa. 77s curnpias. 


725 


XO. Oapoe., TAperT at Kal yap el yeépwv eye, 
TO THASE Xdpas ov yeynpake oOHEvos. 


715 taicd éxricas L, A, and most Mss.: 
716 a 

: Blaydes writes épeccouéva, conjecturing also é\ocopeéva. 
704, Meineke proposes wapaicoouéva, and Maehly, zepi- 
gh hte The MSS. furnish two readings : 
.de¢ A and most Mss. 
oov.,.07, has been Moet by Dindorf, Wecklein, Paley, and others.  ol.. 


L?; ratcde xrloas Canter, 
717 Taparrouéva MSS. 
Keeping eloaéy in v. 
TTVTOOMEVA. 


accent on cou erased), R?: (2) cot.. 


taicd’ éxricas (sic) T, Farn.: 


taicd éxricas 
5°] Musgrave conject. c& 0’. 


(x) col...6y L (the original 
The conjecture of Nauck, 
ef is 


715 mpoétavor taicde...dyuiais, first 
in these roads (about Colonus); locative 
dat.: ktloas, ‘having instituted,’ brought 
into use among men, as one could say 
xrigew vourma on the analogy of xrigfew 
éoptnv etc. Greek mythology places Po- 
seidon in two distinct relations to the 
horse. (a) As creator. Servius ad Verg. 
Geo. 1. 12 2deo dicitur ecum invenisse guia 
velox est eius numen et mobile sicut 
mare. (SO waves on a rough sea are 
‘white horses,’ Ital. cavallont.) The 
Thessalians connected this myth with 
the cult of Poseidon Ilerpatos, who had 
caused the first horse (Zx’¢uos) to spring 
from a rock in Thessaly,—the name 
being taken from cxtgos, a rocky cup, 
where perh. marks in the rock were 
shown. From Tzetzes on Lycophron 
767 it seems that this legend was in later 
times localised at Colonus also. Arcadia 
and Boeotia, too, had their legends, in 
which the first horse was called "Aplov 
(the wondrous steed of Adrastus in Z/. 
23. 346). (6) As ¢amer. This was the 
prominent trait of the Corinthian and 
Attic legends. At Corinth Poseidon was 
worshipped as dauatos, and Athena as 
xadwiris (cp. Pind. O/. 13. 65 ff.). In 
Thessaly the horse-yoking Poseidon was 


called tuyos: Hesych. tuwas fevéas Ocr- 
Tadol, tuyros Ilocedév 6 fSvytos. In 
Aesch. P. V. 462 ff. Prometheus is the 
first who taught men to drive animals,— 
bp? dpua 7 Fyayov Proviovs | tarrous. 

716 ff. Poseidon has taught men to 
row as well as to ride. He fits the oars 
to their hands. But, instead of ray 6é 
wdtav xepot mapayas, the form is varied 
to a passive constr. If mapamropéva is 
sound, this seems the best account of 
it,—7apd, ‘at the side,’ suggesting the 
notion, ‘as an aid.’ (If from apamé 
Touat, it could be only aor., which the 
sense excludes.) Conjecture might pro- 
ceed on either of two views :—(a) that in 
the strophic v. 704 the correction atéy 
is true, so that mapamropéva is metrically 
sound: (4) that in 704 the Ms. eioatéy is 
true, so that here we require ~--~~-. 
On the latter view I would suggest that 
tTpocappolopéva is suitable, and on this 
TapamToueva may have been a gloss; cp. 
Eur. Z. 7. 1405 (xépas) korn mpocapys- 
OavrTes. 


evrjpeTpos, adj. compounded with a 


noun cognate in sense to the subst. (aAd- - 


Ta): cp. Blos paxpalwy (O. Z. 518 n.), 
Aoyos KakdOpous (Az. 138), eras ~ydvos 
(Eur. Z 7. 1234), edmnyes xetpes (Hipp. 


—— 
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didst show forth the curb that cures the rage of steeds. 


And the shapely oar, apt to men’s hands, hath a wondrous 
speed on the brine, following the hundred-footed Nereids. 


AN. O land that art praised above all lands, now is it for 
thee to make those bright praises seen in deeds ! 

OE. What new thing hath chanced, my daughter ? 

AN. Yonder Creon draws near us,—not without followers, 


father. 


Or. Ah, kind elders, now give me, I pray you, the final 


proof of my safety! 


Cu. Fear not—it shall be thine. If 7 am aged, this country’s 


strength hath not grown old. 


retained by Elms., Herm., Wunder, Hartung: gol...d%) by Campbell: while Blaydes 


gives viv dy (for col)...de?. 


Wecklein proposes év ool..,69.—@alvew] xpalvew Nauck. 


726 éyd] éyo L (with cup written above by S): cupé A, with most Mss.: éy@ Kxupa 
L?. Elms., Herm., Wunder, and Blaydes prefer kup: most other recent edd. read 
eyo. 727 xwpas] xeipds Naber, and so Mekler. 


200). &kmayda, neut. plur. as ady., cp. 
319. GAla with Opdoker: cp. on 119 ék- 
TOTLOS. 

718 f. Tov éxaTopmrddav NrpySov, 
the Nereids with their hundred feet, the 
fifty Nereids whose dance and song lead 
the ship on her way. (But in Pind. fr. 
122 Kopav ayé\ay éxardyyuov prob. de- 
notes 100, not 50, persons, as though 
yutov were c@ua.) The choice of the 
number (though here meant merely to 
suggest a mumerows sisterhood) is not 
accidental: /i/ty was the number regular- 
ly assigned to the Nereids by the earlier 
Greek poets, as Hesiod 7%. 264, Pindar 
Isthm. 5. 6, Aesch. fr. 168, Eur. Jon 
ro81. Later it becomes a hundred; so 
Plato Critias 116 (describing Poseidon’s 
temple in the island of Atlantis) Nypjdas 
6é él deXdivwr Exardv KUKAw ToTaUTas yap 
évourtov avras of Tore elvar; and so Ovid 
Fasti 6. 499. Nypeds (/vv, véw, vaiwa, 
etc.) and his daughters represent the sea’s 
kindly moods: the Nereids who dance 
and sing around and before the ship are 
the waves. In ékatrowmrddSev the second 
part of the compound suggests ‘dancing,’ 
cp. on muxvomrepot (17)- 

720—1048 Second éreoddiov. Creon 
comes, in the hope of persuading Oed. to 
return with him. Failing, he causes his 
attendants to carry off Antigone,—Ismene 
having already been captured elsewhere. 
He is about to seize Oed., when Theseus 
enters, sends pursuers after Creon’s men, 


and compels Creon himself to set out with 
him to find them. 

721 oov...54 is more poetical and 
more impressive than @ol...5et: cp. 197, 
Zl. 1470 obk éuov 768’, GNA cov, | Td TAD0” 
épav: Ph. 15 ad’ Epyov dn odv Ta dold’ 
brnperetv: Aesch. Zheb. 232 civ © ab 76 
ovyav. But gol...de?, though a rare, is 
an admissible construction; besides Eur. 
Hipp. 940 (quoted on 570) cp. Xen. Ax. 
3. 4. 35 O€t Emiodéae Tov tarmov Hépay avdpl 
kal xadkwooa det: Mem. 3. 3. 10 el cor 
Oéor dibdoKew: Oecon. 7. 20 det wévrot Tots 
bé\Novew avOpwros eEew 6 Te elopépwow: 
ib. 8. 9 el...duadéyew déo. atrg. We can- 
not read ool...8% with L, and under- 
stand wdpeort, as Campbell proposes. 

gatvey ra Aaumrpa érn=dgalvew ras 
dperas Ov as éraweiobe, to zlustrate the 
praises by deeds: cp. Od. 8. 237 ad’ 
eOédets aperiy ov pawéuev Gy To dandet. 
dalvew rn could not mean strictly Be- 
Ba.ody érn, to ‘make’ the words ‘ good’. 

722 The avriAaBy (division of the 
verse between two persons) marks ex- 
citement: cp. 652, 1099, 1169. 

723 npiv, ethic dat.: cp. 81. 

725 datvoir’ dv, a courteous entreaty. 
Aesch. Zeb. 261 déyous av ws TaxLoTA. 
Téppa tTHS TwTyplas (defining gen.), the 
end which consists in safety, cp. TéAos 
@avdrowo. When the attack has been 
made and repulsed, he will feel finally 
assured. 

726 rapéorat, sc. 70 Tépuua Tis 7.— eyo. 


124 LOPOKAEOYS 


KPEON. 


avdpes yOovos THAD evyeveis otxrjropes, 
Ope TW vas oupdarwv cin potas 

pdBov vewpn THS euns emreroddov' 
Ov par’ dxvetre pat adpyr eros KaKoV. 
Ko yap ovx ws Opav TH ‘Bovhn Geis, errel 
yépov pev cipt, mpos ToAW 8 emioTapar i 
clévovaay nKwv, eb tu’ “Ed\dOos, peéya. 

GN’ avdpa Tévde THLKGTS amecTadnv 
netowv erecbar mpos TO Kadpetwv médov, 
ovk €€ évos otet\avtos, GAN doTav vd 
mavtwv Kedevobeis, ovvey’ HKE por yever 

Ta Tovse TevOety Thwart eis TEetoTOY TOhEwS. 
GAN, @ Tadaimwp Oidirovs, Kv@v Euov 

ikov mpos olkous. mas oe Kadpeiwy ews 
Kahet dukatws, ek d€ TOV paioT ey, 


735 


740 


729 cidndéra Blaydes. 732 Kw yap wo otx wo Spav 7. L. Three letters 
(the last being v) have been erased after dp@y, in which @ has been made from 4. 
The scribe had first written dpaceuy. 735 tyd.xéc6’ Brunck, and almost all 
recent edd.: the Mss. have tyAlxov6’ (as L), or ryAcxKévs’ (as A), except that rnAlKov 
is in B, T, Farn.: and r\xév8’ is kept by Reisig, Wunder, Campbell.—deorddnv 
L, with most Mss., and Ald.: éreord\nv A, R, F, Brunck. 737 dorév B, T, 
Vat., Farn., Elmsley (doubtfully), Nauck, Blaydes, Wecklein: dvdpGv L, with most 


It is unsafe to argue that kup® could not 
be a gloss, because it is a poetical word. 
It was just such a conjecture as correctors 
of the later age readily made, to smooth 
a supposed difficulty, or in mere wanton- 
ness. With yépwv opposed to ov yeympaxe 
we require éy® opposed to xwpas. It is 
different when the pers. pron. is omitted 
because the #a7zz antithesis is between two 
verbal notions: as in Aesch. Zum. 84 (I 
will not betray thee) kal ydp xraveiy a’ 
éreioa, for I persuaded (not 7 persuaded) 
thee to slay. 

729 f. oppdrwv possessive gen., THs 
uns érrevoddo0v objective gen., both with 
oéBov: a fear belonging to the eyes 
(showing itself in them), about my advent. 
vewpy: cp. on 475. eAnddtas: Az. 345 
Tax’ dv ru” aidw...AdBor (conceive): Eur. 
Suppl. 1050 dpynv AaBous dv. 

731 dv, relat. to éué implied in tis 
épas (cp. on 263). prt dy’ x.7.d. is 
an independent sentence, co-ordinated 


with the relat. clause dy jr’ dxvetre: see 
on 424. 

732 as with BovAnOels, marking more 
strongly the agent’s own point of view, 
cp.on 71. Spav ti, euphemistic, to take 
any forcible measures: so, ina good sense, 
Thue. 1. 20 Bovdomevor...dpdacavrés Te Kal 
xwduvetoat, to do something notable if 
they must incur the risk. 

734 el tw’, instead of etris (cOéver), by 
assimilation, elvis being treated as forming 
a single adj.: Az. 488 elrep Twos, cbévov- 
Tos év wAov’Tw, Ppvywv: Thuc. 7. 21 Tod 
re [uNlarmov xal “Epuoxparous kal el rou 
d\dNov weGovrwv: cp. Xen. Am. 8. 2. 24 
dvéhap.Wev olkia...67 ov dn évaayTos (some 
one or other). 

735 rnduxdo8’ is clearly right. It 
confirms the previous assurance that his 
errand is peaceful, and it harmonises with 
melowy. ‘I have not come to use force. 
No, I was sent, an aged envoy, to fer- 
suade him,’ etc. If we read tyAukoyd’ 
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Enter CREON, with attendants. 


Sirs, noble dwellers in this land, I see that a sudden fear 
hath troubled your eyes at my coming; but shrink not from me, 


and let no ungentle word escape you. 


Iam here with no thought of force ;—I am old, and I know 
that the city whereunto I have come is mighty, if any in Hellas 
hath might;—no,—I have been sent, in these my years, to 
plead with yonder man that he return with me to the land of 
Cadmus ;—not one man’s envoy am I, but with charge from our 
people all; since *twas mine, by kinship, to mourn his woes as 
no Theban beside. 

Nay, unhappy Oedipus, hear us, and come home! _ Right- 
fully art thou called by all the Cadmean folk, and in chief by me, 


MSS. 


omhet orov L (cp. Introd. p. xlvi.) 
els w\etorov L?. 


“ 
738 jie L. Schol. rpooyxer: but no Ms. seems to have free. 


789 «i 


: el wetorov F, R®: 7 adetorov A, with most Mss.: 
741 jxov L; with ¢ (and the explanation é\@é) written above by 


S.—xadmetos B, T, Farn. (with wy written above in all), Vat.: xaduelw» L and the 


rest. Blaydes prefers the nom. sing. 


742 éx dé Tov wddot’] ex 6¢ Toy TdvTWY 


Creon’s diplomacy is at fault. He should 
not begin by reminding them that Thebes 
had suffered Oedipus to wander in misery 
for so many years. 

737 £. ov« é& évds ote(AavTos, not in 
consequence of one man’s sending (orei- 
Aavros predicate): KedXevo els goes only 
with doréy bro mavtwy. The combina- 
tion of participles in different cases is 
esp. freq. when one is a gen. absol. (as 
if €& were absent here): PA. 170 f. ur 
Trou Knoouéevov Bporwy | unde EvvTpodov 
bum’? exwv: Dem. or. 23 § 156 elder, 
elre 5% Twos eiwdvros elt’ abtos ouvels: 
Thuc. I. 67 odx jovxafov avipav Te cplow 
évovrwy kal dua mepl T@ xwplw dedidTes. 
But it occurs also without gen. abs., as 
Ant. 381 dmirodcay | ...dyouot... | Kal 
év adpootvy KabeddbvTes. 

dotoéy marks the public character of 
his mission from Thebes, while dvdpav 
would be intolerably weak. It cannot be 
justified by Herm.’s argument, that Sophe 
added it in the second clause because he 
had omitted it in the first, since évds 
needed no addition. dvépa in 735 pro- 
bably caused the slip. 

738 yKé pou yéver, it devolved on me 
by kinship. Cp. Eur. Alc. 291 Kadws 
pev abrots kaTOavely jKov Blov (acc. absol.), 
when they had reached a time of life 
mature for dying. The personal constr. 
occurs in Eur. Her. 213 yévous mev HKets wide 


toisde, thou art related to them zz ¢his 
degree. In such examples xe, 7xw can- 
not properly be regarded as mere sub- 
stitutes for mpoojker, mpoojkw.  yéver 
(caus. dat.): cp. O. Z. 1016 jy co IId- 
AuBos ovdéev év yéver. Bergk’s Ax’ Euovy’ 
évi is unnecessary. 

739 cls mdciotov médews, to the 
greatest extent of all the citizens, z.e. 
more than any other Theban. és as in 
els wrepBodnv, és TH paduoTa, etc. (cp. 
éml mdéov): the gen. after the superl. 
adv., as Az. 502 péylorov tlaxvoe oTparod. 

740 dd opens his direct appeal: 
cp. Lol. 

742 Sixalws, with right, since Thebes, 
which had been his tpodés so long (760), 
has a better claim to him than Athens, 
however hospitable. And Creon has an 
especial right to urge the claim as being 
now the guardian of the family honour 
(755). Vot: ‘as they owed it to thee to 
do’: nor, ‘in due form,’ as opp. to 
private overtures. 

ék 8 tov. When the art. stands as 
demonstr. pron., it is usu. the first word in 
the clause : butcp. 1699 (Tov): Aesch. Zum. 
2 ex bé rs O€uy: Plat. Luthyd. 303 C 
mod pev ouv Kal aAda...€v dé Tos Kal 
roto: Kur. Alc. 264 olkrpay pirowow, éx de 
Trav wddwor’ éuol. (In Soph. Ph. 1243 &v 
8¢ rots éyw is doubtful; L has ro?d’.) 
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ZTOPOKAEOY2 


oowrep, el py A€LrTOV dvOparov eur 
KAKLOTOS, dhyo TOLTL cots KaKOUS, yépov, 


opav oe TOV Ovorrnvov OVTa [Lev Eévov, 


745 


det O adyrny Kart mpoomddou pas 


B Loarepn 


(pourra, Thy eyo TaNaS 


ovkK av TOT és TOO OUTOV aikias EOE 


ed0€", doov TénTwKey 70€ Svc popos, 
dei oe Kndevovoa kal TO cov Kapa 


750 


TTOXD Suairy, THAULKOUTOS, ov yapov 
eparepos, adda. TOUTLOYTOS dprdcau. 
ap aOduov TouveLdos, 3) Tdhas 1, 
covet Our” és oe Kae Kat TO may yevos ; 


aN ov yap €or Tappavyn KpvTTEw* ov vuv 


isa 


Tpos Jewv TaTpyar, Oidirovs, treobels enol 
Kpoyjor, Oedjoas aotu Kal Sdpous poodetv 
ToVS Govs TaTp@ovs, THVE THY TOW Hihws 


B, T, Vat., Farn. 


743 Nauck would delete either (1) the words ef wy mdelorov 


avOpwmruv ep | kaxicros (which the scholiast ignores), or (2) the whole of v. 743, 


changing kaxvoros into uadio@’ bs in Vv. 744. 


and R?: 


& has been added in L by S: 


743 £. Sowrep, sc. uddicra: cp. 7%. 
312 émel viv Twvde TAEtoTOV WKTica | BAér- 
ovo’, dowmep Kal ppoveiy oldev udvn, where 
mrelorov is grammatically needed with 
dowrep, though udévn is added as if érevd7, 
and not Sowmep, had preceded. Schol. 
éy madword ce Kah@, Sowmep m)elorov 
ay Tots raOjuaocw,—where the absence 
of any ref. to the words el piy...xaxcoros 
has caused suspicion: but the schol.’s aim 
was simply to explain the syntax. mdet- 
otov...kdkurtos: Ph. 631 THs mAeioToy 


exOlorns: Eur. Med. 1323 & méyiorov 
éxOlarn ywvar: Alc. 790 THY wreicTov 
Holornv. 


745 ff. févov would apply to any one 
living in a country not his own: cp. 562 
Oed. is not merely an exile, but a wan- 
dering beggar. The rhythm makes it 
better to take ovra with févoy only, and 
to connect GAYRTHY With xwpotvra. éml 
pds mp., in dependence on (cp. on 148), 
but without conscious reference to the 
metaphor of an anchor: cp. Lys. or. 31 
§ 9 (of a mérocxos) éxl mpoordrou wer, he 


744 dy is wanting in the text of L 


in L, it has been added above the line by S.—roiox cots kaxois] The schol., 
in paraphrasing vv. 742 ff., uses Tots cots maOjmacuy: 
in no way tends to show that he had that word in his text. 
it is wanting in F. 
the o two or three letters have been erased in L.—ryv] r7jv5’ B: 


but this fact, of course, 


746 del 6'| 
747 B.oorepn|] After 
tH 8 Vat. 


lived under the protection of a citizen 
as his patron (so Lycurg. Leocr. § 145 
oiknoas...€ml mpoorarou). 

747 tiv: Soph. freely uses the art. 
for the relat. pron., in dialogue no less 
than in lyrics, when metre requires, but 
not otherwise: cp. crit. n. on 35: so in 
dialogue 1258 (rs), O. 7. 1379 (rv), 
1427 (70), Ant. 1086 (rar), Fl. 1144 
(riv), Tr. 47 (rv), 381, 728 (rH), Ph. 
14:(7@), etc. td&Aas has nearly the force 
of an interjection, ‘ah me!’: cp. 318. 

748 f. ovK Sofa mecety dv=bri résx 
dv. és torovTov aiklas: cp. O. ZT. 771 
és rooobrov éhrliwy | éuod BeBOros,n. So 
El. 191 dexe? oe oTong (of Electra). 
The penult. of aixia, as of the epic 
dela, is always long; hence the later 
spelling deixeva, alkea (Eustath. 1336. 
58), often found in our Mss. Scoy, Ze. 
eis door: cp. Dem. or. 19 § 342, éml THs 
auTns nomep viv efouolas.. -MEvel : Plat. 
Rep. 533 E ov mepl dvouatos 7 dmpro Br 
Tnows, ols TOTOUTOV TEpt oes dowry 
new mpdxerat. Se Sbopopos is added 
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even as I—unless I am the basest of all men born—chiefly sorrow 


for thine ills, old man, when I see thee, hapless one, a stranger and 
a wanderer evermore, roaming in beggary, with one handmaid 
for thy stay. Alas, I had not thought that she could fall to 
such a depth of misery as that whereunto she hath fallen—yon 
hapless girl !—while she ever tends thy dark life amid penury,— 
in ripe youth, but unwed,—a prize for the first rude hand. 

Is it not a cruel reproach—alas !—that I have cast at thee, 
and me, and all our race? But indeed an open shame cannot 
be hid; then—in the name of thy fathers’ gods, hearken to me, 
Oedipus !—hide it thou, by consenting to return to the city and 
the house of thy fathers, after a kindly farewell to this State — 


748 alkias] alxelas F, Elms. 
possibly right. 
aTwxo R?: rrwyy A and most Mss. 


} _ 749 de] 45 4 B, T, Vat., Farn.; which is 
Wecklein conject. dée. 


751 mrwxa (with 4 above) L: 
755 ov] ed Mekler.—vw] viv L, with 


most Mss., and so Ald., Hartung: yw Blaydes, Dindorf.—raugavg] radav7 B, 


Earn. 
Herwerden suggests fos | Auray, 
Blaydes had already proposed Nerdy. 


757 xpvwov] xiwov B, T, Vat., Farn. 


758 f. didws | elrdr] 


with a change of ride rH to thie per. 


as if the preceding statement had been 
general (‘I had not thought that any 
royal maiden,’ etc.). 

750 7d cov Kdpa, a way of alluding to 
his blindness without mentioning it: cp. 
285. 

751 mrwx@. The poet. tendency was 
often to treat adjectives with three termi- 
nations as if they had only two. Cp. the 
Homeric rovddv é¢’ bypnv (7. 10. 27): 
Ondus éépan (Od. 5. 467), nods diirun (Od. 
12. 369), mixpov...ddunv (Od. 4. 406): be- 
low, rao (cp. O. 7. 384 n.): 77. 207 
kowds...kKhayya: Eur. Bacch. 598 dlov 
Bpovras, 992 irw dixa pavepss, irw: Helen. 
623 @ Todewds nuépa. 

THAtKodTos is fem. only here and Z/. 
614. The point of Tmdxodros is that her 
marriageable age is passing by in these 
perilous wanderings. There is a similar 
thought in Electra’s complaint (27. 962). 
Cp. 1116, 1181. 

752 rovmiovTos possessive, dprdcar 
epexegetic: belonging to the first comer, 
for him to seize. O. 7. 393 76 7 alive’ 
otxl rovmcévros mv | dvdpos duevrety (n.). 

753 dp; equiv. in sense to ap’ ov; 
‘are you satisfied that it is so?’ Ze. ‘is it 
not so?’ O. 7. 822 dp’ py xakés; | ap’ 
ody! mas dvayvos;  TéAas, nom. instead 
of voc., cp. 185; so O. 7. 744 olwor Tahas, 
n.; below, 847. 

754 ff. ‘I have uttered a cruel reproach 
against my kindred and myself. But 


indeed the reproach is one that cannot be 
hid, so long as thou and thy daughter are 
seen wandering thus. Hide it, then, ¢hoz 
(no one else can)—by coming home.’ Un- 
less we correct vuv to viv (=Ta éudary), it 
is better to place a point, and not merely a 
comma, at kptwrew: ‘But (I have some 
excuse) for,’ etc., the elliptical use of AAN 
ov ydp, as at 988, Z/. 595, Zr. 552. So 
the schol.: wore cuyyvupns eld aévos 
éywrs ot} yap Sivayac kpUrrew. With 
only a comma at xpirrew, dA\Ad would 
belong to kpitbov: ‘But,—sznce it is im- 
possible, etc.—hide thou,’-—when the po- 
sition of vey is awkward.—So in O. 7. 
1424 Creon urges the Theban elders to 
take Oed. into the house, forbidding them 
Tove’ dyos | axadurroy otrw decxvivat, 

756 mpos Vedv tatpmwy, the gods of 
thy fathers, z.e. of the Labdacid house, 
which traced its descent from Agenor, 
son of Poseidon and father of Cadmus. 
This peculiarly strong adjuration occurs 
also Ant. 839, Ph. 933: cp. Zl. 411 @ 
Deol marpwo, cuyyéverbé y’ ddd viv: fr. 
521. 8 (women are parted by marriage) 
Jey ratp@wy Tay Te pvodvTwY do. 

757 Qedyjoas: cp. O. 7. 649 rbot 
Oednoas ppovycas 7 (n.). dorv, no less 
than 86povs, is qualified by Tobs matpwous 
(cp. 297). Creon’s real purpose was to 
establish Oedipus just beyond the Theban 
border (399). 
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760 


/ 
Adyou Sixalov pyxdvypa trovKihor, 
4 
ri TabTa reipa Kape SevTEpov Hédeus 
uA c / 
éxety év ols pdduor av adyoinv ddouvs ; 


Lod 4 al 
mpoacley TE yap pe TOLoW oiKElols KAKOLS 
A“ nn £ 
vooowl, oT nv po. Tépius exmeretv XOovos, 


ovk nOehes Oedovte tpoobécbar yapw, 
b] , Lie! fo! no ‘\ > 0 tA 

GN qvix’ dn peoTos 7) Pvpovpevos, — 
Kat Touv Sdopovow nv duattacbar yhukv, 


tor e€edbers Kna&éBaddes, ovde cor 


77° 


TO ovyyeves TOUT ovdapas Tor HY didov: 
vov T avOus, nvik eicopas mohkw TE pou 

Evvodoav evvouv THVdE Kal yévos TO Ta), 
meipa petactav, okhypa pafakas héyov. 


759 olko.] éxec Wecklein. 


760 dixne L: dixy A (with most Mss.), which Heath and 


Reisig prefer. Mentzner conject. 6/«nv.—oéBorr’ av] Nauck formerly proposed ceBaorés. 


761 dv dépwy has been made from dudépwv in L. 
words are written somewhat small in L, after an erasure. 


759 cimwy here=mpocerwy: so //. 12. 

210 67 Tore IlovAvdduas Opacdy “Exropa 
elme mapactds: Az. 764 6 wey yap avrov év- 
véreu' Téxvov, etc. Cp. 26, 862 Td Tpwika | 
media mpocavdw* xalper’, @ Tpodns épuol: 
ib. 1221 Tas bepas Omrws | mpocelromer 
’AOavas. Usu. ed or kaxws Néyev Twa, is 
to speak well or ill of him: Xen. Mem. 
2. 3. 8 & éye Tov ed éyorTa. 
8 olkot (adds) is somewhat bold, but 
scarcely warrants Wecklein’s change to 7 
& éxet. Cp. 351, Aesch. Suppl. 390 kara 
vouous Tovds olkofev (the laws of your 
country). 

761 f£. mavTos with Adyou Sikalov: 
‘thou who wouldst borrow a crafty device 
from any plea of right’—as he here uses 
the Adyos dlkacos about duty to friends 
and fatherland for the purpose of enticing 
Oedipus back. Cp. Ph. 407 e&ouda ydp vw 
Tavros dv Adyou Kakod | yAwoon OvyovTa: 
Eur. 7. A. 97 mdvta mpocpépwv Néyov. 
This is better than to make mavrds neut., 
taking Adyov 6. as defining gen. with pnx- 
dvynpa: ‘thou who from anything wouldst 
borrow a crafty device consisting in a 
fair plea’; for which, however, we might 
cp. Eur. Mec. 248 rohdwy Aoywr ebpjual? 


767 i#Oedes OéNovTt. These 
769 After this v., 


wore wy Oaveiv, Ant. 312 €& daravTos...Kep- 
dalvew, and below, 807. av dépav=ds 
gpépos dv. Ph. 407 éEorda yap vw mavtos 
dv Adyou Kakod | yAdoon OvyovTa. Dem. 
or. 18 § 258 moAN’ ay exw Erep’ elreiv 
wept airns mapadelrw, = bre €xorue av. Cp. 
OF ulin 

768 £. In L’s melpdt (sic) we trace the 
wish of Didymus (schol.) to read arefpaq, 
i.e. ‘by a stratagem.’ It would then be 
necessary to take kde as = ‘even me’ (who 
have had such experiences). ‘meipa@ is 
manifestly right: tatta is cogn. accus., 
pov being understood. 

Sebrepov...éetv, to get me a second time 
into thy power. This is explained by vv. 
765—771, which set forth how they had 
abused their former control over the blind 
man. éyv ois=éy rovros, év ofs, in things 
(snares), having been caught in which, 
etc.: cp. Zl. £476 tlywy mor’ dvdpiwv év 
Méoows apxvotatas | wémTwy’? 6 TAHMwWY ; 
Eur. Ph. 263 d€d0xa wa we dexriwy éow | 
AaBovres ovK exppwo’. padior av add- 
yotnv: because his dearest wish now is 
that his grave should bless his friends and 
harm his foes (92). If the Thebans could 
entice him back, and become masters of 
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for she is worthy: yet thine own hath the first claim on thy 
piety, since twas she that nurtured thee of old. 

OE. All-daring, who from any plea of right wouldst draw 
a crafty device, why dost thou attempt me thus, and seek 
once more to take me in the toils where capture would be 
sorest? In the old days—when, distempered by my self- 
wrought woes, I yearned to be cast out of the land—thy will 
went not with mine to grant the boon. But when my fierce 
grief had spent its force, and the seclusion of the house was 
sweet, zen wast thou for thrusting me from the house and 
from the land—nor had this kinship any dearness for thee 
then: and now, again—when thou seest that I have kindly 
welcome from this city and from all her sons, thou seekest 
to pluck me away, wrapping hard thoughts in soft words. 


L repeats v. 438 kal pdyOavov (sic) rov Ouudv éxdpaudvra moe (though in v. 438 
itself it has kdudv@avov): Valckenaer struck it out. 771 ¢idov] Wecklein 
conject. jédov. 774 peracray] pw droordy Blaydes. 


his grave, they might baffle that wish ; 
and yet he would not even have burial in 
Theban soil (406). 

765 wpdc0ev te, answered by viv te 
in 772. The interval is somewhat long, 
but the first te merely prepares the ear 
for a statement in two parts. otkelots, 
due to my own acts: it was horror at his 
own involuntary crimes that made him 
eager to quit Thebes: cp. O. 7. 819 cal 
Tad odris ddNos Hv | Aya ’m’ euauT@ Tac0 
apas 6 mpoorifels. So Az. 260 oikeia 
aaOy, | pndevds addov trapampatayros : 
Ei. 215 oixelas...els dras | éumlrres. 

766 f. vocovvd’, as if ovK 7Oedes Ex- 
méurew was to follow; but the changed 
form of phrase requires the dat. @é\ovtt. 
Cp. O. ZT. 350 évvérw cé...éumeven, ...Ws 
dyre (n.). 

767 ov« WOedes C€Aovte x.7.A., the will 
on my side was not met by will on yours: 
cp. Zr. 198 odx Exedy, Exotior 6¢ | Hiverrw: 
Ant.276 wdpee 5 dxwv ovx éexotow, Tpoe- 
@écbat, ‘bestow’, a sense freq. in the 
active, but somewhat rare in the midd.: 
cp., however, Azz. 40 mpocbeluny (mdEov 
rt, ‘contribute’), Aesch. Zum. 735 ipo 
8 -Opéory tHvd éyd mpocOjooua. The 
midd. usu.=‘to annéx’ (404), or ‘to take 
on oneself? (O. Z. 1460 n.). Cp. on 
mpocOjoel, 153. 

768 1, the old Attic form, given by 
L in 973, 1366 (though not elsewhere), 
and attested by ancient scholia for fr. 406 
and QO. 7. 1123, where see n. perros 


Ties It, 


with partic.: [Dem.] or. 48 § 28 (prob. 
by a contemporary of Dem.) é7revd7 de 
wuectos éyévero ayavaxrav: Eur. Hipp. 
664 mow & ovtror’ éumdyno Ojnoopas | yuvat- 
Kas. 

770 éedSes KagéB.: for the impf. cp. 
356, 441. 

771 rotr: Ant. 96 7d dewor Tobro, 
this danger of which thou speakest. 

772. modu, the State in the person 
of its head, Theseus: yévos, the people 
of Attica, as represented by the elders of 
Colonus. Cp. Az, 861 kNewal 7’ ’AOnvaL 
kal To atytpopov yévos. So Ll. 706 Al- 
yiay yévos: fr. 61 Kopy Te Kapyela yévos. 

774 peraomdy, to snatch to the other 
side (cp. peraxivelty, perareibev etc.), 
found only here, but not open to just 
suspicion, though Blaydes changes it to 
w amroorav. Souebédxew in Anth, Plan. 5. 
384. oKAnpd pad8akds A€ywv, putting 
hard purposes into soft words: disguising 
the ungenerous treatment which was 
really contemplated (399) under the name 
of a recall to home and friends (757). 
For the verbal contrast cp. Epicharmus 
fr. 121 © movnpé, uh Ta madakd pwwdeo wy 
Ta okdnp eéxys, ‘woo not softness, lest 
thou wed hardness.’ Arist. Rhet. 3. 7- 
10 (speaking of the relation to be ob- 
served between the sounds of words, and 
the ¢ones of the orator’s voice) édy ovy Ta 
padaxd ckAnpws Kal Ta okKANPA LaaKws 
héynrat, dmlOavov ylyverar. Cp. 1406. 
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domep Tis eb Tot utapovvTe pey TUXElW 
yd 
pndev SiS0in pnd erapkéoar Oédou, 


Thijpn 


o> dK , 
ap av PaTaLov TIT 


S éxovt. Ouporv av xpytous, Tore 
Swpoif, or ovdev 0 xXdpis xdpw Pépo: 
jad av noovns TvXOLS ; 


a , \ \ s eee 
TOLAVTA LEVTOL KAL Qu 7 oopéepets €pOL, j 


/ A > , an 
hoy@ pev éoOX\a, Tote 


4 
Epyounw Kakd. 


dpacw S€ Kal ToiaS, ds oe Snidcw Kkaxdv. 
roe td ¥” 
nKes em afar, ovxy W € ddpovs ayns; 


GN os. Tapavdrov oikions, TOduS dé wou 


Kak@v avaros THTS atahhayxOn xOovds. 

ovkK €oTL GOL TAUT, GANA GOL TAO EaT, eKEL 
yopas aidorwp ovmos evvatwv del: 

caTw O€ TaLol Tots ewotor THS Euns 


775 roca’tn L, A, and most Mss.: rls (or Tis) arn B, T, Vat., Farn., L?. 


776 rvxeiv|] payety Herwerden. 


the rest. 


777 6é\o L and most mss. (with 7 written 
above in T, Farn.): 6é\ec (with o: above) B, R. 
779 dwpotv’ L, made from dwpot@’ either by the first hand itself, or 


778 xpncos L*: xpyfew L and 


by S.—dépo. B, T, F, Vat., Farn.: ¢épec (with oc above), L, R?: pépec A, R, L*. 


780 7700’ av A, R, F, L*: ry08° (without av) L, R?: 


thobé y’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 


775 ary, subject (instead of roiro, 
see on 88), tls Tépis predicate: dkovras 
object to ptdety: What pleasure is this, 
—that people should be hospitable to one 
against one’s inclination? Thuc. 3. 12 
tls ovv alirn 7 pidrla éylyvero 7) éNevdepla 
mio; prdreiv, //. 6. 15 mavTas yap gi- 
Aéecxey 66@ éme olkla valwy: Od. 8. 42 
ppa Eetvov evt meydporsr pitéwmev. So 
often dyamrdw. Better thus than: ‘what 
joy is it (for thee) to caress me against my 
will?’ The illustration (776 ff.) shows 
that dkovtas refers to the reluctance of 
Oed., not to the constraint put by the 
oracle on the Thebans.—rocatrn was 
a mere blunder. 

776 ff. domep merely introduces the 
illustration, like ‘For instance.’ Plat. 
Gorg. 451 A Womep dy, el rls we Eporro... 
elmo’ av: Rep. 420C Waomep ov dy e 
nuas avdpudvras ypcpovras mpoceNOoy Tis 
épeye éywr,...werplws dv edoxodmev mpos 
avroyv dmoNoyetcba AéyovTes. tis before 
et is here a case of ‘hyperbaton,’ in which 
Soph. is sometimes bold: cp. O. 7. 
1251 n. TvxXetv: cp. O. 7. 1435 cal rod 
me xpelas woe Numapels TuxXElD ; 


778 dv xpytous. The verb in the rela- 
tive clause takes the optative mood of the 


' verb in the principal clause (@xovtt=6Te 


éxos): cp. Eur. Hel. 435 ris dv pddor | 
Gores OiavyyetAere, and n. to O. T. 506. 

779 1 xdpis: when the Jdenefit (the 
thing done) should bring with it no semse 
of a favour conferred: xdpis and xdpw 
being used in two different senses: cp. 
xdpw dxapw...émiuxpavac (Aesch. Ag. 
1545) to grant a boon which gives no 
pleasure. 

780 dp’: see on 753. The second év 
is warranted by the stress on tho 8’, and 
is more likely than tHo8é y: cp. on 
O. T. 339. 

781 kal ov, thou on thy part: cp. on 
53: 
782 doyw...toiot 8’ Epyourw: cp. 
El. 60 brav déyw Bare | Epyoist owOS : 
Eur. 77. 1233 dvou’ éxovoa, rapya 8’ ov. 

783 kal toicd’. The Chorus had 
been present when Ismene told Oed. of 
the Theban designs, and when he uttered 
an imprecation on his sons (399—460): 
and Theseus left the stage at 667. But 
dpdcw refers to the explicit and public 
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And yet what joy is there here,—in kindness shown to us 
against our will? As if a man should give thee no gift, bring 
thee no aid, when thou wast fain of the boon; but after thy 
soul’s* desire was sated, should grant it then, when the grace 
could be gracious no more: wouldst thou not find that pleasure 
vain? Yet such are thine own offers unto me,—good in name 
but in their substance evil. ae 

And _I will declare it to these also, that I may show thee 
false. Thou hast come to fetch me, not that thou mayest take 
me home, but that thou mayest plant me near thy borders, and 
so thy city may escape unscathed by troubles from this land. 
That portion is not for thee, but ¢#zs——my curse upon the 
country, ever abiding therein ;—and for my sons, this heritage— 


781 od] ool L, R* 783 gdpdow b¢ cal rotcd’,] Wecklein puts the comma after 
dé, joining kal roto’ with ds etc. He also conject. ppdcw & évavrl’, Ws etc.—roic6d’] rote 
L, F, R*. Blaydes conject. ra5’.—xaxév] Hense and Nauck conj. ris ef. 785 oi- 
knons (ste) L, and first hand in F: ol«joes R?: cp. on v. 92. 786 dvairos L, R, 
etc., which is explained by the gloss in R, #youy dvairws. Other corruptions are 
dvawos (17) and dveros (Vat.). A is among those which preserve dvaros.—rf068"] 
Scaliger’s correction of t#vé’ (Mss. and Suid.) which Elms. left in his text. 

787 tao éo7’, éxe?] After or’ at least three letters have been erased; an acute 


statement of Creon’s baseness, now ad- 
dressed, before his face, to the Chorus. 

785 mdpavdov, having my abode 
(avA%) beside you, ze. dyxe ys Kaduelas 
(399), but outside of it. So Az. 892 rivos 
Boh mapavdos é&€8n vdarovs ; ‘ whose cry 
burst from the covert of the wood at our 
side?’: fr. 460 mdpavdos ‘EAXnomorTis, a 
neighbour at the Hellespont. 

786 kaKkov dvaros: see on avjveuov 
xeymwvev 677. tyod is a certain correc- 
tion of the Ms. tav8’, which would be 
awkward if masc. (as=the Athenians), 
and pointless if neut., since nothing has 
yet been said between Creon and Oed. 
about such kaka. The schol., cal wa 7 
O7Bn aBraBys éorae ex Tav’THS TIS YNS, 
confirms ToS’. Join rioSe x9ovds with 
kakay, ‘evils coming from this land’ 
(gen. of source). daraddaxOq is absol., 
“get off,’ as AZ. 1002 adumos ars é&- 
araddaxOncowa: Ar. Plut. 271 dmadda- 
ynva | atquwos. If it were joined with 
rhode xOoves, ‘get free of this land’ (as 
Wecklein takes it), the phrase would im- 
ply that Thebes was already involved in 
a feud with Athens. Besides, the words 
would naturally mean, ‘get safely out of 
this land.’ 


787 £. tavra...rd8, a good instance 


of the normal distinction. Cp. Her. 6. 
53 Tadra wey Aaxedarmoror Aéyovot,...Tdde 
6e...€ya ypaow: Xen. Az. 2. 1. 20 Tadra 
pev 6 od eyes’ map’ yuayv Oe drday- 
yee Tadde. In poetry, however, otros 
often refers to what follows (as Od. 2. 
306 tadra 6é Tor wddha mavTa TedeUTI- 
covow ’Axaol, | yaa kat éatrous épéras), 
and 6de to what has just preceded: cp, 
on 1007. 

X4pas with dAdotwp, my scourge of 
the land, the avenging spirit which, 
through my curse, will ever haunt the 
land : for the gen., cp. Zr. 1092 Neuéas 
évorxov (the lion), Povxddwy addoropa, 
scourge of herdsmen: Xenarchus (Midd. 
Comedy, c. 350 B.C.) Bouvradlwy fr. 1. 
3 dddorwp elomémarke IleXoridwy, a very 
fiend of the Pelopidae has burst in. If 
we joined éxet x@pas, the phrase could 
mean nothing but ‘zz that part of the 
country,’ which is pointless here. For 
évvatey cp. Aesch. Suppl. 415 Bapiv 
EWvotxov...4hdoropa. The erasure after 
tor in L suggests to me the possibility 
that tow | xapas and éxet | xdpav (de- 
pending on évvaiwy) may have been alter- 
native readings, from which ours has been 
composed ; but there is no evidence. 
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dp’ ovK dpewov 7) ov Tav OnBaus ppove ; 
TOG Y, OTwTEp Kdk capeoteépwor Kvo, 
PoiBov te Kavtov Znvods, Os Kelvou taryp. 
76 adv & addixrar Sedp’ vrdBAnTov oTOpa, 


\ ~ , 
mo\dyv exov oTopwow: ev d€ TO éyew 


a , 
Kak adv \dBow Ta Trelov’ 7) THTHpLa. : 
.\> 9 , an \ ‘0 0 s 
GN oda yap oe TavTa pH weifwv, ie 
an lal 4 a» Lad 
npas 8 ea (hv evbdd: ov yap av Kakws 
ovo wo exovTes Caper, Et TepTroipeba. 


accent remains. 


_ 


790 rocolroy évOavey pdvov MSS.: TocovTd 7’, évOave pbvor 


Brunck; on which Elmsley remarks, ‘rocotro et rowfro non usurpant tragici,’— 
rightly, as regards rocoiro: but cp. Aesch. P. V. 801 To.oiro wey cou TOUTO ppobprov 
Aéyw—unless Tovodroy ofv co: should be read. Blaydes conject. dcovmep evOavev 
uévov: L. Lange, rocodrov évOaveiv dcov: Meineke, rocofrov évOdmrew povor. 


790 tocotTov, évOavety pdvov is 
bold. The infin. must be explained as 
in appos. with rocotrov, —‘just thus much 
right in the land—the right to die in 
it.’ For the regular construction, see 
O. T. 1191 Tocotrov bcov Soxetv: Aesch. 
Theb. 730 (in ref, to these same brothers) 
aldapos | xOdva vatew Suamndas, dmbcay 
kal pOipévorw Karéxew, | Twv pmeydhov 
medlwy duolpovs: Xen. An. 4. 8. 12 
Tocorov xwplov Kkatacxelv...dcov tw rods 
éaxarous oxous yevéobar Tay Todeulwy 
kepadtwv: Thuc. I. 2 vemouevor...7a ad’t ov 
Exacta dcov amognv. The conjecture of 
Blaydes, Scoviep instead of torottov, 
is hardly probable. 

évOavetv: cp. [Eur.] Rhes. 869 © yata 
marpls, mas dv évOdvouul cor; a poet. 
word: in Lys. or. 16 § 15 the prose 
évarobavovrwy should prob. be restored. 
Remark that év@avetv can mean only ‘to 
die in,’ not, ‘to He dead in’: but the sense 
is, ‘just enough ground, with a view to 
dying (instead of reigning) on Theban 
soil’; z.e., as much as a dead man will 
need. The phrase is half-proverbial: 
Ar. Eccl. 592 unde yewpyeiv tov ev ron- 
Ajv, TOS elvan unde rapyvac. Freeman, 
Old English History p. 313 ‘...What 
will my brother King Harold of England 
giveto King Harold of Norway ?’...< Seven 
foot of the ground of England, or more 
perchance, seeing he ts taller than other 
men.’ Shaksp. H. JV. Pt. i. 5. 4. 89 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 


But now two paces of the vilest earth Is 
room enough. 

792 cadectépwy.: see on 623. The 
Kal of two Mss. (A, R) is strongly 
recommended by Greek usage, and is 
probably to be combined with é«, which, 
though not necessary with kAvw, has 
L’s support. kA%w, pres., know by hear- 
ing, as Ph. 261, 77. 68, etc.: cp. 240 n. 

794 To odv...cTopa, thy mouth 
has come hither suborned: thou hast 
come as a mere mouthpiece of the The- 
bans, secretly pledged to aid their designs 
on me. Cp. O. 7. 426 (Teiresias says) 
kal Kpéovra kal rovpov ordua | mpomndd- 
kege, my message from Apollo. tméBAn- 
tov: cp. Az. 481 ovdels Epet 08’ ws bré- 
BXnrov Aédyor, | Atas, @eEas, GAA THs 
cavTov pevos, a word not true to thy 
nature. So t7r67epu7T0s of an insidious 
emissary, Xen. Az. 3. 3. 4. 

795 wokAqvexov oTdpoc, with ahard 
and keen edge,—thoroughly attempered 
to a shameless and cruel task. oréduwors 
was the process of éemgering iron to 
receive an edge or point (c7éua); cp. 
Arist. Meteor. 4. 6 tkerar 6é kal 6 elp- 
yaopuéevos aldnpos, wate vypos ylyvecbac 
kal madd mynyrucOa. Kal Ta cromd- 
Mata mowtcw otrws* bdlorara yap Kal 
dmoxabaiperat kétw 7 oxwpla (dross). éray 
dé mohddxis mwaOy kal Kabapds yévnrac, 
Tovro oTépwpua ylyverac (this makes 
tempered iron). Hence, fig., Plut. Mor. 
988 D ris avdpelas olov Bay tis 6 Oupds 
éoTt Kal oTopmwpa: Lycurg. 16 ta 8 
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room enough in my realm wherein—to die. 

; Am I not wiser than thou in the fortunes of Thebes? Yea, 
wiser far, as truer are the sources of my knowledge, even 
Phoebus, and his father, Zeus most high. But thou hast come 
hither with fraud on thy lips, yea, with a tongue keener than 
the edge of the sword; yet by thy pleading thou art like to 
reap more woe than weal. Howbeit, I know that I persuade 
thee not of this,—go!—and suffer us to live here; for even 
in this plight our life would not be evil, so were we content 
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therewith. 


792 xax Doederlein: é« L, with most Mss.: cal A, R, Ald., Blaydes. 


Bows] 


Musgrave conject. Adxous. 


796 hd- 


797 a)’ olda yap ce] L has the letters 


da y in an erasure. aA’ oloAa ydp we Blaydes: ddd’ tobi ydp we Meineke, writing 


melcwy with Nauck. 
Sauer L, which has 7 written over ef. 


mwelOwy MSS.: ovr’ is written above in F. 


799 (Quer) 
F has @ in the text. 


byvewva (Bpédy) wadrov cTomodcOac Kal 
kpativecdac thy @&w, have their consti- 
tutions ¢empered and strengthened. Ar. 
Nub. 1107 péuyno’ dws | ev jou oro- 
muwoes arov, éml wey Odrepa | olov Sduxe- 
dios, THv 8 érépay atrod yvaor | ord- 
bwoor olay és Ta melfw mpdyuara, alluding 
to a two-edged blade; schol. d€uvets... 
axovncets. The double sense of orépa 
has suggested the rapyxnos with oré- 
poow: cp. 77. 1176 rotuov df0var oTopua. 
Ait, 650 bs Ta Selv’ Exaprépovy Tore, | Bapp 
aldnpos ws, éOndtvOnv aroua: ‘I, erst 
so wondrous firm,—yea, as iron hardened 
in the dipping,—felt the keen edge of my 
temper softened.’ Cp. Az. 584 y\éooa... 
TeOnyuevn. 

796 Kakd and cwrtipia are predi- 
cates: cp. Eur. Aigp. 471 add’ ei ra 
mwrelw xpnoTd TY KaxGy Exes. Cp. 
Ant. 313 ék T&v yap aloxpev AnumdTow 
Tovs mAelovas | arwuévous (dos av 7) Tecwo- 
wévous. Oecd. means: ‘By pleading with 
me to return, you will only illustrate your 
own heartlessness: you will never win 
me as a safeguard for Thebes.’ 

797 If otéa if right (as it seems to 
be), py can hardly be explained other- 
wise than by emphasis, z.e. by the stvong 
assurance which the speaker expresses. 
But what form should the partic. have? 
(z) With the Ms. me(@wv, the sense is: 
‘However, I am assured that I am not 
persuading you of this,—go!’ In 656 
old? ey oe pata | OS ardor’ dvdpa 
appears to be a like case of strong 
assurance. Cp. O. 7.-1455. In 1121 
there is another: érloraya yap THvde... 
répyw map’ dddov pydevds Trepacuergy. 


Here, however, ofda pry relOwy is so far 
stranger, that the emphasis appears less 
appropriate in stating the speaker’s con- 
sciousness of what he himself is doing. 
(2) The v. 2. wel@ovr’, extant in at least 
one MS. (F), removes this objection. 
‘However, I am assured that you are not 
persuading (either the Athenians or me, 
cp. 803)—go!’ (3) melowy would be 
liable to the same remark as melOwyv, 
(4) weloovr would complete the parallel- 
ism with 656, but is not regzired by the 
‘strong assurance’ view, which applies 
to past (1121) or present as well as to 
future.—Another view is that py gives a 
guast-imperative force: ‘I know that you 
shawt persuade.’ This might apply to 
656. Here it is much more difficult, esp. 
if we do not adopt meloovr’: in 1121 it 
fails. 

With to@c...we for ofda...c¢ the imper. 
would explain paj (cp. on 78): and we 
may note that in O. 7. 376 the Mss. 
changed ce...éuo00 into we...go0. But the 
context confirms ot8a, 

In later Greek py with partic., ‘in 
regard to fact, was common, as Luc. 
Dial. Mort. 16 ras ovv dxpiBys 6 Alaxds 
dy ot dréyvw oe m7 dy Ta éxeivor, ‘failed 
to discern that you were not he,’ where 
un dvra, though it might be paraphrased 
by e& mw) jo0a, virtually=6re odK qoOa. 
In Mod. Greek the partic. always takes 
wy, not dé. This later tendency may 
conceivably have affected our MSS.: @.¢. 
Tod ob melOwy may have once stood 
here. 

799 ci repmo(peda, if we should have 
content therewith: cp. Azz. 1168 mhov- 
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td Uf 8 ba Ce ee ‘ oa 
KP. worepa vomiters VOTUXEW EM ES TA OA, 


800 


> Lod La] 4 a 
i o els Ta GavTod padhov, & TO vUV oye; 
AY (pd Eo 
Ol. uot pey eof ndiotov et ov pyT ee 
\ , 
aelOew olos 7 et pte Tovade TOUS Téhas. 


an , , r 
KP. & dvopop, ovde TO xpovy pioas paves : 
dpevas Tor, aha hopa Te YHPG Tpépet ae 05 
> > 
OL. yidboon ot Sewds: avdpa 5 ovde’ oid eyo F 
an 4 
Stan datis €€ amavtos &v heya. 


‘ la > > ~ \ ‘ \ os 
KP. yopis 76 7 eimev mohda Kal TA Kaipia. 
lal > lad 4 
OI. os 8) od Bpayxéa, tavta 8 &v Kaipo héyers. 


lal + \ 3 fe 
KP. ov on? oT@ ye VOUS LOOS Kat GOL Tapa. 


81O 


Ol. dmedf, épa yap Kal mpd Tavde, poe pe 
dviaco éepoppav ela xpy vatew €pé. ; 
KP. paptipopar tovcd, ov o€: mpos dé Tous didous 


805 hua] Wecklein conject. Ajua. 


806 otdév’ from obey L. 


808 72 kalpia 


Mss., and most of the recent edd.: 7d kalpea Suidas (s.v. xwpls), Elms., Hartung. 
810 674] 6 ru L, with ‘cw’ (ze. dow) written above: and the same hand has writ- 


ten olog over icoc. 


Tet Te yap KaT’ olkov, ei Bote, wéya, | Kal 
&y Tépavvorv oxnw éxav’ édv & ary | Tov- 
Tav TO xalperv, TAN eyw Kamvod cKuds | 
ovK av mpralunv dvdpl mpos THy NOoviy. 

800 f. Which of us do you consider 
the greater sufferer by your present atti- 
tude? Me, because I am not to bring 
you back? Or yourself, when you reject 
your friends and country? Svorvxetv 
has been explained as ‘to be in error,’ 
referring to Creon’s ignorance of the lot 
in store for Thebes (787); but it is 
simpler to take it of Creon’s failure 
to win Oedipus. However great that 
loss may be, Creon means, the loss to Oed. 
himself will be greater still. és ta od, 
‘with regard to your doings’; cp. 1121: 
O. T. 980 od & eis Tu pnTpds ph Pood 
vunpetwara (n.). 1 oO els TA cavTod, oé 
being elided, though emphatic: O. 7. 64 
todw Te Kae Kalo’ duod créve, ev TH VOV 
Aya, in our present discussion (from 728). 

802 f. Creon had said, in effect, 
‘ Your happiness is as much my object 
as our own.’ ‘JZy happiness,’ Oed. re- 
joins, ‘will be best secured if your appli- 
cation is rejected by the people of Colo- 
nus, as by myself.’ 

804 dicas, cp. 150, Zl. 1463 (ids) 
Ko\acTo mpootuxwy pion ppévas: Her. 5. 
gi ddéav...pvoas avédverat. 


812 ¢dvdaco’] rpbcraco’ Blaydes. 


813 f£. papripowa 


8O5 Atpa, a ‘stain,’ or ‘reproach.’ 
In the only other place where Soph. has 
the word (47. 655 Nipual? ayvicas éua) 
it has its primary sense of ‘something 
washed off’ (from ,/AY, another form of 
/AOF, whence Aovw). vpn is only an- 
other form, and Eur. uses Atma in the 
sense proper to Avun, Eur. Zro. 588 Ady’ 
*Axa.wy, their ‘bane’ (Hector). tpépet, 
pass. (as O. 7. 374 muds tpéper mpos 
vuxtos), thou “vest on to disgrace thy 
years by thy folly. Not midd., ‘dost, 
nourish a reproach.’ 

806 Cp. O. TZ. 545 Aéyew ad Sewds 
(Oed. to Creon). 

807 ¢€ dravtos, starting from anything 
as the ddopux or tAy of discourse ; ‘on 
any theme.’ So é« marks the condi- 
tions from which action sets out (ws ék« 
T&vS’, Ai. 537). €d Néyer, pleads spectously: 
Eur. Hec. 1191 divacOae THdcK’ ev évyew. 

808 76 kalpia, the reading of Suidas, 
is confirmed by such passages as Aesch. 
P. V.927 cov Tb 7’ Gpxew Kal 7d Sovdevew 
dtxa: Eur. Alc. 528 xwpls th 7’ elvac kal 
TO ph voulgerat. In Philemon Dexedckds 
fr. 1. 7 Erepov Td 7 adyew Kal Td Oewpety 
éor’ iows, the second 76 is doubtful. For 
ta xalpia, the reading of the Mss., it may 
be urged that the phrase is td xalpa 
(Aéyew, Spay etc.) in Aesch. 7%. 1, 619, 


is 


Se 
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Cr. Which, thinkest thou, most suffers in this parley,—I by 
thy course, or thou by thine own? 


OE. For me, ’tis enough if thy pleading fails, as with me, 


sO with yon men who are nigh. 


Cr. Unhappy man, shall it be seen that not even thy years 


have brought thee wit? 
of age? 


Must thou live to be the reproach 


OE. Thou hast a ready tongue, but I know not the honest 
man who hath fair words for every cause. 

Cr. Words may be many, and yet may miss their aim. 

OE. As if thine, forsooth, were few, but aimed aright. 

Cr. No, truly, for one whose wit is such as thine. 

OE. Depart—for I will say it in the name of yon men 
also !—and beset me not with jealous watch in the place where 


I am destined to abide. 


Cr. These men—not thee—call I to witness: but, as for 


Toved (from rovcd’) ob oé* mpdc 5é Trova plidove L, with most Mss. 


But mpés ye, 


instead of mpds dé, is in B, T, Vat., Farn.: and hence Musgrave conjectured,— 
baprépouae tovcd’, od oé, mpos ye Tovs ¢didous | of’ dvTapuelBer phuar jv 8 [for 
qv o | &\w woré. Erfurdt, wapripowa rovcd’, od o¢ mpdce etc. (and so Wecklein 


reads). 


Suppl. 446, Ch. 582, Eur. 7. A. 829, Soph. 
Ai. 120, while Z/. 228 ¢gpovodytTe Kalpra 
(without art.) is isolated. If ta is re- 
tained, the ellipse of 76 is illustrated by 
606, where see n.: and add trag. incert. 
fr. 469 xwpls ra MuoGv cal Ppvydv spic- 
para. 

809 ads 5H, guasi vero, strictly an ellip- 
tical phrase, ‘(do you mean) forsooth that 
you speak,’ etc. Aesch. 4g. 1633 ws dH 
ot oc TUpavvos ’Apyelwy ce. Eur. Andr. 
234 Tl cemvouvdets Kels dav’ Epxe hoyur, | 
ds 6h od cdppwr Tama 5 obxl cdppova; 

810 6tw=TolTY oTw, in the opinion 
of one who possesses only such sense as 
yours: for the ethic dat. cp. 1446, Ar. 
Av. 445 TWaot vixady Tos Kpirais: Ant. Qo4 
kairo o éya "Tlunoa Tots ppovotcw eb. 
For teos, ovly so much, cp. O. 7. 810 
od piv tony y’ érioev: Her. 2. 3 voulfwv 
mdvras avOpwmmous toov mept aitay ériocrac- 
Oa, equally little: for toos kal instead of 
womep, O. T. 1187. 

B11 mpd tdv8e, as O. ZT. 10 po Tarde 
pwvely (n.). 

812 éhoppay with év8a xpr, keeping 
jealous watch at the place where I am 
destined to dwell: fig. from a hostile fleet 
watching a position; cp. Dem. or. 3 §7 
qv Toro womep eumddiopd Te Tw Pidlrmp 
Kal Suocxepés, TOAW peydAnv époppety Tots 


Dindorf, ovxt o, ds you, Pldous etc.: Hartung, ots ov mpovorijcw, 


éavTod Kacpots. pe with diAaco” only: in 
class. Gk. épopuet does not take acc. 

For pe followed by épé, cp. ZZ. 1359 
aNd joe | Aovyous amwAXus, epy’ exw Noor’ 
éuol, where é€wol is not more emphatic than 
we. Soin Zr. 1171 KaddKxouy mpakew ka- 
AGs* | 7d 8’ Hv dp’ ovdev AAO AHP Oavelv end, 
where there is no contrast between éué 
and some one else: Ant. 292 ws orépyew 
éué: Ph. 299 Td un vooev eué, where the 
stress is on the verb, not on the pronoun. 
And so here, too, it may be doubted 
whether éyé conveys such an emphasis as 
would be given by an italicised ‘my,’— 
implying a reproof of meddlesomeness. 
The stress is rather on xp7 vatew: Apollo 
has brought him to this rest (89). 

813 f. This passage, which has been 
variously altered, appears to me to be 
sound as it stands in the Mss. Oedipus 
has undertaken to speak for the men of 
Attica (€p yap kal mpd r&vde). Creon 
refuses to identify him with them, bitterly 
reminding the Theban that his real ties 
are elsewhere. ‘I call them—not thee— 
to witness my protest’: ze, ‘I have a 
just claim on thee, which thou repellegt :— 
I appeal to a judgment more impartial 
than thine own.’ The words mark the 
point at which he drops persuasion. He 
now turns to menace. ‘But, for the tone 


E>. 
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Rd > / 
of dvrapetBer phyat, nv o eho Tore, — 
Lal 3 . 
OL tis 8 dy pe ravde cvppdxov ehow Bia; 
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815 


820 


KP. ryvde 7 od pakpod xpdvov. 


825 


KP. 4 py od Kavev todde humnfeis evel. 
Ol. roiw ov epyw TovT amerjoas Exets ; 
KP. raidow Svow oor Ty pev aptins eya 
Evvaprdoas erepia, thy 8 agw Taxa. ; 
OI. oo. KP. ray’ eas paddov oipadlew rdde. 
OI. rv matd exes pov; 
Ol. ia evo, ti Spacer’;  Tpoddcere, 
Kovk e€eMate TOV adoeBn THASE XOovds; 
XO. xdpe, , ew Odooor: ovte yap Ta vov 
Oikaa mpdoces ovf a tpdcbe Eeipyaca.. 
KP. vpiv av etn tHvde Karpos e&dryew 
adKovao™, eb Oéhovoa pr) Topevoeran. 
AN. olpe~ tddawa, rot diyw; troiav hd Bo 


beav adpnéw 4 Bpotar; 
KP. ovy dior Tovd avdpds, adda THs Eurs. 


plrous etc. 
Travde MSS. 
818 co] ce L (with o above), R*. 
other Mss.: 
and a line drawn through o. 


815 wi 5S dv A, R. 


XO. ti Spas, Eve; 
830 


816 rofde Musgrave, and most edd.: 


(In L the first hand wrote ray only, and 6é was added by S.) 


B20 dio L, and so (or wor) the 


oluoc Brunck.—oluwfeo L first hand: but v has been written above, 
oiwwrew Vat. 


821 ryvde 7’ Bothe: rHvde vy’ 


of thy reply to kinsmen’ (meaning, to 
himself, cp. on 148 cpuxpots), ‘if I catch 
thee’—an aposiopesis. (Cp. //. 1. 580 
elrep yap « é0é\now ’ON pros doreporn- 
THs | €& éd€wv orupeNlEa | 6 yap mond 
oe éotw: Verg. Aen. 1. 135 Quos 
C20... 

paprupopan, azztestor: cp. Aristoph. Pax 
1119 TP. @ mate mate Tov Baxw. 1B. pap- 
TUPOMGL. 

814 dvrape(Ber: duelBoua usu. takes 
asimpleacc. of the person to whom a reply 
is made (991); but cp. Her. 8. 60 ore 
bev jrlws pos Tov KoplyOcov duelWaro: 
and, since dmoxplvoua mpds Tia Was com- 
mon, it would have been strange if the 
same construction had been rigidly de- 
nied to dmetBoua. Even if mpds were 
not taken with dvyrawelBec here, it could 
still mean ‘in relation to’: cp. Zr. 468 
Kaxov | mpos dAXov elvar, pos 5 ew’ dipev- 
dew del. So AZ. 680 &s re roy ¢piNov | ro- 
cad’ broupyav wpedety Bovrdnooua. ota 
causal=érel rovatra: cp. on 263. 

815 tavde cupp. with Bla: cp. 657. 


816 7 py in a threat, as Aesch. P. V. 
907 7 mtv ere Lets, xalrep abddn ppovar, | . 
ora Tamewos. Kavev TOVDSE, sc. TOU Edel 
ge. Cp. O. ZT. 1158 GAN els 708’ Héexs, 
sc. els TO 6Néc Oa. The MS. kdvev Tavde 
could here mean nothing but ‘e’en apart 
from these men.’ AvTneis Zoe, =a fut. 
perf., here implying, ‘ wilt sooz be grieved’ 
(though it could also mean, ‘wilt suffer a 
lasting grief’): so O. T. 1146 od ow17- 
gas éce; Ant. 1067 avridod’s éoe. In 
prose the part. thus used with écoyar is 
the perf., not the aor. 

817 tol abv épye, on the warrant of 
what deed,—since Auvmnels goer implies 
that something has already been done to 
cause the pain which will soon be felt. 
ov has the same force as in oly 0e@:— 
‘with what deed to saffort the threat.’ 
Cp. O. T. 656 év airig | civ adave? Aoyw 
...Barety, to accuse one wth the help of 
an unproved story. Xen. sometimes has 
atv thus where a simple instrum. dat. 
would suffice: Av. 3. 1. 22 dévar éml tov 
ayava Tod civ Ppovyware welforr: 3. 2. 8 


ae - seen 
émifetvar avrots. 
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the strain of thine answer to thy kindred, if ever I take thee— 


Or. And who could take me in despite of these allies ? 

Cr. I promise thee, thou soon shalt smart without that. 

OE. Where is the deed which warrants that blustering word? 
_ Cr. One of thy two daughters hath just been seized by me, 
and sent hence,—the other I will remove forthwith. 


OE. Woe is me! 


ere long. 


OE. Alas! friends, what will ye do? 


Cr. More woful thou wilt find it soon. 
OE. Thou hast my child? 


Cr. And will have this one 


Will ye forsake me? 


will ye not drive the godless man from this land ? 


CH. Hence, stranger, hence—begone! 


Unrighteous is thy 


present deed—unrighteous the deed which thou hast done. 


CR. (to his attendants). 


*Twere time for you to lead off yon 


girl perforce, if she will not go of her free will. 
AN. Wretched that I am! whither shall I fly >—where find 


help from gods or men? 


CH. (threateningly, to CREON). What wouldst thou, stranger ? 
Cr. I will not touch yon man, but her who is mine. 


MSS. 824 f. 
ravov | Sika’ a& mpdocers. 


oerat A, R: mopeverar L and the rest. 


dpas] In L’s dpaic the o (perh. also the +) was added by S. 


Ta viv L, with most Mss.: tavdvy B. Meineke would write 
Brunck, raviv | dlkaca mpdooes otre (so G. Koen, for 
o@’ a) mpocbev elpyacat.—For elpyaca: Reisig conject. epydow. 


827 ropev- 
829 dpnéy made from dpytew in L.— 
830 £. Wecklein 


ei...dcavooUmeda ody Tots Omots...diKqy 
dieWyoas etxes=a 
perf.: cp» O. 7.577 ns 

818 trv petv, Ismene, who left the 


scene at 509 to make the offerings in the 


grove. Creon may have seized her, as a 
hostage, before his entrance at 728; or 
may have signed to one of his guards to 
go and do so, when he found that Oedi- 
pus was stubborn. 

820 rtdS_ might be cognate acc.,= 
rdde Ta oluwymara (cp. Aesch. Ag. 1307 
KA. ged, pei. XO. rt robr’ epevéas;), 
but it rather means, ‘this capture.’ 

821 The tHvde y of the mss. could 
be retained only if pov were changed to 
kal and given to Creon. od paKp. xpd- 
vou: see on 397. 

823 Tov aoeBy, because Oedipus is 
under the protection of the deities (287), 
and especially because, as he may well 
suppose, Ismene has been snatched from 
the sacred grove (cp. on 818). 

824 f. Pdooor, oft. in impatient com- 
mand, as 839, Az. 581 mvKase Odooor: 
O. T. 430 ovK els dNeOpov; otxl Adooor; 
Write ta viv rather than raviy, since it 


is opp. to @ mpdcbev: Slkava, predicate. 
elpyacat (his capture of Ismene) need 
not be changed to elpydow, since mpdoPev 
can mean ‘already.’ 

826 iptv, addressing his guards (723). 
Cp. the order given by Oed. to pinion 
the herdsman (O. 7. 1154), and by 
Creon (in Azz. 578) to lead off the sisters. 
dy ein: here in giving a command with 
cold sternness. Cp. 725 (in request), 
O. T. 343 (in fixed resolve). 

828 f. wot diyw; cp. on 310. Oedv 
...4) Bpotav; Az. 399 obre yap OeGy yévos 
00 aueplwy | ér’ dé&os Bdérew Ti els 
bvacw avOpwmrwy. 

830 ovx dona. With these words, 
Creon steps towards Antigone. His ac- 
tual seizure of her is marked by the words 
Tovs épovs dyw. The fut., therefore, is 
more dramatic than darouwa: would be. 
And Wecklein’s rejection of 830 f. would 
enfeeble the scene. THs és, since he 
considers himself as now the guardian of 
his nieces,—their father having forfeited 
all rights at Thebes (cp. O. Z. 1506 n.): 
El. 536 adn od periv adbrotor thy y’ éunhv 
KTavely. 


oTp. 
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Ol. @ yys avaxtes. 


KP. Sica. XO. mas Sikava; 
OI. ta woXus. 
XO. 
XEpav. 
KP. 3 tpyov. 
(KEP: 
OI. 5o0vK yWydpevoy TatT eyo; 
6THv Tatda Oaccov. 
XO. 7yxahav héyw cor. 
XO. 


ZObO KAEOY2 
XO. @ 


Vix , / lal 
fé’, od Sixaa Spas. 
» 
KP. rovs €uovs ayo. 


a sv 3 > / <1 
art Spas, & &&’; ovK adjoes; Tax’ eis Baoavor el 


835 


XO. gov pev ov, Tad ye popevov. 
an ¥” n wee 7 
4 TOEL payer yap, El TL THPAVELS ELE. 
a 4 


XO. pébes yepow 


KP. py ritaco’ & py Kparets. 
KP. got & éywy odouropetv. 840 
smpoBaf? ade, Bare Bar, evtorro.. 


/ 
9 7odts evaipeTat, Todis euad, oHeveL. 


10 TpoBaf dé pou 


brackets these two vv. 


833 iv rods] L, with most Mss., gives these words 
to Antigone: Wunder restored them to Oed. 


837 ff. waxe? Porson: payer 


Herm. The mss. have pdx (as L), or paxn.—mnuavets Porson: mnyaivers Mss. 
(ro.uaivers R).—The Mss. distinguish the persons thus:—OI. monet...rquaveis 


eué. | XO. 
Kparecs. 
Creon. 


ovK Wyopevoy Tabr’ eyo; 


KP. péfes...daccov. 
Reisig and Hermann saw that the words moXe...rnuaveis éué belong to 
Mudge had already corrected the rest. 


XO. wh ritaco’... 


840 ool 8’ eyo & L, R*, F: 


co éyw 8 L?: col & éywy’ A and most Mss.—ddourope] avaxwpely B, Vat. 


832 tois ewots: cp. 148 cputKpots 
(=Antigone); Ant. 48 ad ovdey aire 
Tey éuov mw elpyev péra (2.e. from my 
brother): O. Z. 1448 é6p0@s rév ye cay 
tenets Uirep (for thy sister). 

833—886 The phrase rods éuods 
dyw indicates the moment at which Creon 
lays his hand on Antigone. It is fol- 
lowed by 11 verses, 833—843, in which 
the dochmiacs of the Chorus, blended 
with iambic trimeters, mark excitement. 
Antistrophic to these are the 11 verses, 
876—886, which in like manner follow 
the moment at which Creon lays his 
hand on Oedipus. As a lyric interposi- 
tion in dialogue, the passage has a kom- 
matic character, though it does not con- 
stitute a xouds proper in the same sense 
as 510—548, 1447—1499, or 1670— 
1750. 

834 ddyces: 838 pees. The former 
is properly, ‘allow to depart,’—the latter, 
‘release from one’s grasp’; but they differ 
here only as ‘let her alone’ from the 
more specific ‘unhand her.’ Cp. 857 
otro. o apyow, I will not allow thee to 
leave Colonus. 

835 cis Bdcavoy el xepdy, to the test 


of (afforded by) blows: cp. xe.par vdpos, 
the arbitrament of blows (as opp. to 
ikns vouos), Her. 9. 48 mplv...7) cuppléae 
huéas és xetpOv Te vouov amixéoOar. Xen. 
Cyr. 2. I. II ws xetpas cupulEovras Tots 
moNeutos, et as in the common phrase 
els xetpas lévar Tul, or ouviévat. 

836 eclpyou, said as the Chorus ap- 
proach him threateningly: cp. O. Z: 890 
Tov acémrwy Epéerat (N.). popéevov, medi- 
tating, designing: a part. used once in 
dialogue by Soph. (Zr. 1136 juapre 
xXpnsTad pwpévyn), and twice in lyrics by 
Aesch. (Ch. 45, 441). : 

837 moder: Tals O7nBas schol. The 
accent of wayne in the Mss. cannot weigh 
in deciding between payer and paxet, 
since such errors of accent are countless; 
and the fut. is distinctly better here. 

838 ovk Hydpevov... ; a familiar phrase; 
Ar. Ach, 41 otk jyydpevoy ; Tod7’ Exetv’ ob-yco 
’Neyov: Plut. 102 ob« jyopevoy bri wapézew 
mpdyuara | yueddérnv wor; Nub. 1456 ch 
djra radr’ of por tor’ Wyopevere; So 
O. T. 973 odkouv ey oor Tatra mpotheyov 
maNat ;—Oed. alludes to 587, 653. 

839 py mltaco a py Kpareis, do not 
give orders in matters where you are not 
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OE. O, elders of the land! 
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Cu. Stranger,—thy deed is 


not just. 
~ Cr. ’Tis just. CH. How just? Cr. I take mine own. 
3 [He lays his hand on Antigone. 


OE. Hear, O Athens! 

Cu. What wouldst thou, stranger? 
strength, and ours, will soon be proved. 

[They approach him with threatening gestures. 

Cr. Stand back! Cu. Not from thee, while this is thy 
purpose. 

Cr. Nay,’twill be war with Thebes for thee, if thou harm me. 

OE. Said I not so? CH. Unhand the maid at once! 

Cr. Command not where thou art not master. 

Cu. Leave hold, I tell thee! CR. (¢o one of his guards, who 
at a signal seizes Antigone). And I tell thee—begone! 

CH. To the rescue, men of Colonus—to the rescue! Athens 
—yea, Athens—is outraged with the strong hand! Hither, 
hither to our help! 


Strophe. 


Release her! Thy 


841 mrpoBae’ (made from mpdBaé’) OS éuBare Bar’ evromin L. For o0 éuBare Tri- 
clinius wrote wée Bare, which is in B, T, Vat. The other Mss. agree with L (except 
that Vat. has mpocBaé’, R? év rorows). évromoe Brunck. B42 Tons éuda cbéver] 
Wecklein conject. rédus é7’ ov cOéver: F. W. Schmidt, wédus éud POiver: Gleditsch, 
mods duaxyaver. 843 mpoBad’ (szc) Bdé wor L, and the other mss., except 
those which (as T, Farn.) have mpoBaré w’ wde, a conjecture of Triclinius, meant to 
reconcile the metre with that of the antistr., v. 886, where he read mep@ou dfra 


(see n. there). 


master. @ is not for wy, but is cogn. 
accus. (or acc. of respect), as O. 7. 1522 
wavra uy Bovdou Kparetv’ | kal yap aKpa- 
tyoas. For the gen. in a like sense cp. 
Her. 9. 16 éx@lorn...ddvvn..., ToAAa Ppo- 
véovTa pendevos Kpatéew, to have many 
presentiments, and power over nothing. 
Ant. 664 Toimitdccew Tols Kparivovcy, 
to dictate to one’s masters. Theocr. 15. 
90 macdmevos ériracce (wait till you are 
our master before you give us orders). 

840 At Creon’s words, when he laid 
his hand on Antigone (832), one of his 
guards stepped up, and placed himself at 
her side. yadav A€yw cot, like ovK ag7- 
ces and péées, is said to Creon. Creon’s 
oot, a mocking echo of theirs, is said to 
the guard: ‘and J tell thee to start on 
thy journey.’ If it were said to ¢he 
Chorus, the sense would be either, 
(1) ‘and I tell thee to begone,’ or 
(2) ‘and I tell thee that [she] is to go’: 
but (1) is not idiomatic, and (2) is im- 
possible. 


841 mpdBad’...Bdre, as oft. esp. in 
Eur., e.g. Or. 181 dtorxdoued?, ofxomued’. 
d8e=deipo (O. TZ. 7 n.): cp. 182. evro- 
qo, the other dwellers at Colonus. 

842 wédts...00éver: our city-—yea, our 
city—is being brought low by sheer 
strength: évatperat, because the majesty 
of the State is destroyed when its asylum 
is violated. In méAus ud, the stress is 
on the first word, not on the second. 
oOéver with évaiperac seems to be suffi- 
ciently defended by Eur. Bacch. 953 ov 
cbéver vixnréov | yuvatkas, where it differs 
from Bia only as it differs here,—z.e. as 
meaning strictly, ‘by an exertion of 
strength,’ not, ‘by violence’: cp. 2d. 1127 
amectdpatev wmov, ox bmrd abévous, not 
by her own strength (since the god made 
it easy for her). Some place a point 
at éud, taking oéver with mpdBab’, come 
forth zz strength: but such a use of c0évee 
alone is harsher than those in which 
oéve takes an adj., as émeNOaw ovK éddo- 
govt cO&veae (Az. 438), or mayti oéve, 
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AN. depéhxopar Svarnvos, @ &évou févou. 


Ol. 
Ol. 
KP. 
RE; 


Tov, TEKVOV, et peaks 


ouK ake! UpELS ; 


AN. 
Spefou, Oo Ta, XEipas. WAN. aAn ovdev cb&vo. 
Ot. Oo Tahas eyo, Tahas. 
OvKOUV TOT €K TOUTOLWW aye pa) OKYHTT pow eTL 


Tos Biav TTOPEVOPLAL. 


ddouropyans: GN erel vucav Oéhets , 


matpioa Te THY ONY kal pirovs, up ov eyo 


tax Gels 7a5 epoa, Kat TUPAVVOS Ov OOS, 


Vika. 


Xpove yap, old eyo, yore Ta0e, 


odouvver’ avTOos avTov oure vov Kaha 
Opes oure mpoober cipydow, Bia ditov 


opyn xdpw dovs, no det hupaiverau. 
KP. Ly tpavew eyo. 
ouroL o adyow, TavOE y Eo TEpHLEVOS. 


XO. 
XO. 


emloXes. avrTou, Eetve. 


855 


KP. Kal petCov dpa pvovov Toheu Taxa 
Onoeus* eharpoprat yap ov TOvTOW povaw. 


844 adédxou’  L, and most Mss.: 
B46 cAéw] chévos Vat. 
phons (sic) A, R: 


dderkouel’? & L?: 
849 ddouropjces L and most MSS., 
ddovmopynans most edd.—vixay L, with e written above 


agéXkowat Triclinius. 
Brunck : 6doc7ro- 
: VELKay 


‘with all one’s might.’ Rather than 
Wecklein’s ér od oPéver, I would pro- 
pose—if any change were needed—zroNs 
évatperat, modus tr’, doevet | mpd8ad’ 
dé uot. But no change seems needful. 

845 pou: ethic dat.; cp. 8r. 

847 @ TaAas : Cp. 753- 

848 ék ToUTOLY...cKYyTTpoL, by means 
of these two supports,—the art. being 
omitted, as 471 Todro xedu’. This is 
simpler than to construe, ‘ with the help 
of these (girls) as supports.’ (For rov- 
row, as fem. dual, cp. on 445.) We 
should then have to take it as a case of 
the pron. assimilated to the gender of 
the predicate (see on ravryv...rad\av 88). 
éx refers to the oxjmrpa as an antecedent 
condition of his walking. Essentially the 
same use, though under slightly different 
phases, appears in 807 é& dmavtos: Tr. 
875 (Bé8nxev) €€ akwijrov modés: Ph. gt 
é& évds todos: Zl. 742 epOoe? 6 TARMwv 
dpOds €& dpOGy didpwr. Tk TTpOL : cp. 
T109: Eur. ec. 280 748 dvtt mwodd\Gv 
éotl Moe mapayurxn, | rods, TeOnvn, Bax- 
Tpov, 7YVEMOv Odo. 

849 odourropyoys. As between -es 
and -ys in verbal endings, neither L nor 
any of our Mss. has authority. The 


reason for preferring the aor. subj. here 
is one of usage. ov p dSotTropyaTs is 
a denial: o¥ pr) o8oumoprcets, a prohi- 
bition. The latter is grammatically as 
right as the other, but does not suit this 
context. (The remarks on 177 refer to 
the ist and 3rd pers. fut. ind., not to the 
2nd.) 

vikav, to worst,—by carrying your 
point against them (of with ref. to 
future defeats of Thebans by Athenians, 
621). Cp. 1204: Az. 1353 matoar’ Kpa- 
Tes Tor Tov gitwy vikwmevos, thou con- 
querest, when thy friends conquer thee. 

851 Tipavvos, one of the royal house: 
cp. Zr. 316 wh Tay Tupdvywr; ‘is she of 
the royal stock?? The Creon of O. 7. 
588 does not wish tépavvos evar (to be 
king) addov 4 Ttupavva Spav: but the 
captor of the blind man’s daughters must 
seek a touch of dignity from any source. 

852 f. yveaoe taSe, ‘thou wilt un- 
derstand these things’ (=thy present acts 
in their true bearings), — explained by 
dBovver’, etc., ‘viz., that’ etc. atrdév 
=gseavTov: SO 930, 1356: but avrov 
=éuavrov 966, O. 7. 138 (n.). 

854 For 8pds followed by elpydora, 
instead of @dpacas, cp. O. JZ. 54 ws 
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AN. They drag me hence—ah me !—friends, friends ! 

Or. Where art thou, my child? (blindly seeking for her). 
AN. I am taken by force— | 

Or. Thy hands, my child!— AN. Nay, I am helpless. 

CR. (¢0 his guards). Away with you! Or. Ah me, ah me! 

[Exeunt guards with ANTIGONE. 

Cr. So ¢hose two crutches shall never more prop thy steps. 
But since ’tis thy will to worst thy country and thy friends— 
whose mandate, though a prince, I here discharge—then be that 
victory thine. For hereafter, I wot, thou wilt come to know all 
this,—that now, as in time past, thou hast done thyself no good, 
when, in despite of friends, thou hast indulged anger, which is 


ever thy bane. 
Cu. Hold, stranger! 
CH: 


maidens. 


[He turns to follow his guards. 


Cr. Hands off, I say! 
I will not let thee go, unless thou give back the 


Cr. Then wilt thou soon give Thebes a still dearer prize :— 
I will seize more than those two girls. 


F : vixdy the rest. 
Reisig. 
854 diwv Bla L?. 


8583 avrov Triclinius: adroév L and most Mss. : 


850 te after rarpida was added by Triclinius: warpay te 


cavrov A, R, Ald. 


857 révée MSS.: raivde Brunck: roivde (fem.) Weck- 


lein. 859 Oyoeas] Nauck conject. relcers. 


elmep dptes...domep xparets (n.). Bla 
diay applies to his former conduct, 
since, in searching out his origin, he 
acted against the passionate entreaties of 
Tocasta (O. 7. 1060 ff.). Greek idiom 
uses a parataxis, oe viv...otTe mpdc bey, 
where ours would subordinate the second 
clause to the first, ‘now, as before’: cp. 
08. 

= 855 dpyy xdptv Sovs: cp. 1182: LZ. 
331 Ouum pataly wh xaplfecOar Kevd: 
Cratinus fr. inc. 146 @oOve kal of yaorpl 
didov xapuv. We remember his blow at 
Laius (malw 6.’ épyns O. 7. 807)—his 
anger with Teiresias (ws dpyis exw, 2d. 
345)—his anger with Tocasta (25. 1067) 
—his frantic self-blinding (24. 1268). 

856 The guards, carrying off An- 
tigone, have already left the scene (847); 
cp. 875 movvos. Creon is now about to 
follow them, when the Chorus again 
approach him, and protest that he shall 
not leave Colonus unless the two maidens 
are restored. 

857 tdvde. So the plur. aide of the 
two sisters below, 1107, 1367, 1379 (im- 
mediately after the masc. dual rousd’, re- 
ferring to the brothers), 1668 ; Taod’ 1121, 
1146, 1634, O. 7. 1307, Ant. 579. On 


the other hand the dza/ of &¢ occurs only 
thrice in Soph.; above, 445 rolvde: rwde 
El. 981 f. bzs. (Below, 1121, rade is a 
corrupt v. 7. for rdaéde.) It is surely 
needless, then, to write totvSe here. But 
Reisig’s plea for the plur. is over-subtle, 
—that it contrasts with the extenuating 
tone of trovrow in 859 (merely two). 
Rather Creon uses the dual because he 
is thinking of the two sisters zogether as 
the ‘two supports’ of Oed. (848, 445). 
The plur. differs from the dual simply 
by the absence of any stress on the notion 
of ‘a pair.’ The Chorus are thinking 
how he had first seized Ismene (818) and 
then Antigone. 
858 f. pictov: Then thou shalt soo 

deposit even a greater security for my city. 
aodker= Thebes, as in Creon’s former 
words, 837 moNe paxe?. pdoros denotes 
what one draws to oneself, carries off, (1) 
as booty, (2) as a security, (3) in repri- 
sal. Here @yoes points to (2), since 
évéxupov Tiévar, to deposit a pledge, was 
a regular phrase: Ar. Zccl. 754 mérepov 
perouxrfouevos eLevnvoxas | avr’, 7 pépers 
évéxupa Ojowy 3 Sor are you taking them 
to be deposited as securities?’ Plat. 
Legg. 820 & évéxupa...tovs Oévras (those 
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XO, dd és ri rpéper; KP. r6v8 dmd€opar haBav. 860 
XO. Sewov déyous <adv>. KP. rodro viv mempagerau. 
XO. Hv py Y 0 Kpaivar THOSE yys arepydOy. 


Ol. & dbeéyp dvadés, 4 od yap Wadoes pov ; 
KP. avdo cwwrdv. Ol. py yap aide Saipoves 


Oeiév pw? adwvov tHade THS apas ert 865 

Os pf, @ KAKLOTE, pudov Opp’ dmoomdcas ; 
8 

Tos. Oppaow Tots mpoa bev efoixer Bia. r 

Tovyap o€ T avTov Kal yévos TO ov Deav 

6 mévTa NeVcowv "Hdwos doin Biov 

TOLOUTOV OLoY Kafe ynpavatl Tore. 


870 
860 76v8’] Tov 7’ F. 861 dewdy héyos. | To0To viv wempaterac L. The defect of 
a syll. exists in all the Mss, except T and Farn., which have dewév déyets ws (ws having 
been added by Triclinius): and all have devdv. L*has \éyous : A, Né-yous with ec above: 
F, \éyers with oc above : the rest, Aéyes- Hermann restored \éyous dv. Heimsoeth con- 
ject. Aéyeus od (and so Dindorf): L. Dindorf, Aéyers ror: Wecklein, dewds dovyous ef: 
Nauck, dewdv Adyor cov: H. Stadtmiiller, dewdy Néyers. KP. robr’ aird viv rempate- 
Tal. 862 XO. jv wy y] The Mss. have jw uy mw’, and give the v. to Creon. 
Piderit assigned it to the Chorus, changing p’ to o’, and so Dind., Nauck. With 
Wecklein, I prefer y’ to o’.—damepyd0o L?. 863 P6éyu’] Blaydes conject. 
Opéuw’.—Watoes B, T, Farn., and most of the recent edd.: pavers L and the 


other Mss., Ald., Reisig, Wecklein. 


865 Oeteu L, with v written above 


who have given the pledges)...rovs Oemé- 
vous (those to whom they have been given). 
améNev dat. of interest, as baoriévar ‘to 
mortgage’ takes a dat. of the mortgagee: 
Dem. or. 27 § 25 6 broels TH TaTpl Tav- 
dpamoda,.—The version, ‘you will cause a 
greater prize to be taken from Athens,’ 
is inadmissible. @yoets moder could not 
mean, ‘cause for Athens,’ in the sense, 
‘cause to be taken from Athens.’ If @noeus 
meant ‘cause’ (instead of ‘pay’), méAex 
would still be the city which received the 
HUoLOV. 

éparbopar: Aesch. Swppl. 412 kal pjre 
Snpis puclwv épaweras, (and so) ‘that the 
foeman shall not lay hands on you as 
prizes’ (where the king of Argos is speak- 
ing to the Danaides whom he protects). 

861 After Savoy A€yots (L), or A€yets, 
a syllable has to be supplied conjectur- 
ally. Triclinius added as (‘be sure 
that,’ 45) before rovro: but this mars the 
rhythm: and the szmp/e fut. (as in 860) is 
more forcible. The optat. Aéyous of L, 
which is not likely to be a mere error for 
dé€yets, strongly favours Hermann’s simple 
remedy, Sevov Néyous ay, ‘’twere a dread 
deed that thou threatenest’ (if only thou 
couldst do it): cp. on 647 péy’ dv déyos 


dépnua. Next to this, I should prefer 
Wecklein’s dewds Néyors ef. 

mempaterat, ‘will have been done’: 7.e. 
will be done forthwith: Dem. or. 19 
§ 74 by...tadra mempater Oat dvotv 7 Tpiwv 
nuepav. Cp. O. 7. 1146 n. 

862 Hv py y. Piderit is clearly right 
(I think) in giving this verse to the 
Chorus, not to Creon. Creon, who has 
long since dropped the semblance of cour- 
tesy with which he began (759), cannot, 
of course, mean to express serious defer- 
ence for the wishes of Theseus; while, as 
an ironical defiance, the words would be 
extremely tame. In the mouth of the 
Chorus, however, the threat has point, 
since they know their king’s public resolve 
(656); it has also dramatic force, since he 
is soon to appear (887). The words of 
Oed. (863) refer to 861. dareipyaOy: cp. 
£1, 1271 eipyadety (and so Eur.): Aesch. 
Lum. 566 xarerpyaod (aor. imper. midd.). 
The forms éépyadev, amroépyade (aor., or, as 
some would call them, impf.) are Homeric. 
Seen. on O. 7. 651 elxddw. 

86S Hyp’, ‘voice,’ rather than‘ word’: 
the conj. @péup’ (Blaydes) would efface an 
expressive touch. waves might be de- 
fended as present of intention or attempt 
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CH. What—whither wilt thou turn? 
be my captive. 

Cu. A valiant threat! Cr. ’Twill forthwith be a deed. 

Cu. Aye, unless the ruler of this realm hinder thee. 

Or. Shameless voice! Wilt thou indeed touch me? 

Cr. Be silent! Or. Nay, may the Powers of this place 
suffer me to utter yet this curse! Wretch, who, when these eyes 
were dark, hast reft from me by force the helpless one who was 
mine eyesight! Therefore to thee and to thy race may the 
pun god, the god who sees all things, yet grant an old age such 
as mine! 
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Cr. Yon man shall 


by the first hand.—rjjoSe yijs Mss.: rhode rys ed. Londin. an. 1747, and most edd.: 
Thode 07s Blaydes.—adpds:F (omitting py’). — B66 Prov {up droordcas] 
Meineke conj. pi\ov bum’ amrocmacas: Blaydes, Yrov Supards we Gels (or pw’ ddels): 
Froehlich, ri6els. 868 cex’ adrov (ze. ce xabrov) L, F: ce xatrov A, R: oé 
y airov B, T, Vat., Farn.: oé 7’ adrov Brunck.—@edv] Blaydes conj. mpézay, 
or Kpéwv. 870 ynpaval more MSS., which form (from aor. éyypav) is 
preferred to ynpdvac (a) by G. Curtius (Veré ch. v. p. 198 =134 Eng. ed.). It is also 
approved by the Atticists (Moeris p. 115), and pronounced the only correct one 


(cp. on 993 Krelva): but atores is more 
natural, and expresses indignation with 
greater force. 

864 £. ai80 cwmrdv. Creon forbids 
the utterance of the curse which he fore- 
bodes; and the injunction reminds Oedi- 
pus that he is near the Awful Goddesses 
who impose abstinence from all ill-omened 
words. ‘Nay’ (ydp), he cries, ‘may they 
suffer me to utter one imprecation more 
(Ert).’ yap implies, ‘I will not yet be 
mute’; cp. also its use in wishes, ed yap, 
ele yap, etc. érv recalls the former im- 
precation on his sons (421 ff.).—ddevov... 
apds: cp. on 677 avjvemor...xetmuvov. 
ris is a certain correction of the MS. yys 
(T for T). 

g66 See Appendix on this passage. 
$s, with caus. force, ‘since thou hast...’: 
see on olrwes, 263. wuddv opp can mean 
only ‘a defenceless eye,’ z.e. a defenceless 
maiden (Antigone) who was to him as 
eyesight. The phrase has bitter point, 
since Creon himself, in his smooth speech, 
had pathetically described Antigone as 
rovmidyros apracae (752). It is also less 
bold in Greek than in English, owing to 
the common figurative use of éppa, as if 
he had said, ‘my defenceless darling’ (cp. 
on O. 7. 987). WAdv should not be taken 
as acc. wasc. with pe: this would be tame 
and forced. Cp. below 1029 ot Yor odd’ 
doxevoy, not wethout allies or instruments: 
Ph. 953 Wirbs, odk exwv rpopny (when 
stripped of his bow). dmormdoas takes a 


double ace. (like d@a:pety, etc.): this is so 
natural that we need not desire és y’ or 
Os mov. 

867 éolxe, as 8g4 olxeTal...dmoord- 
cas, though he is still present: so 100g 
olxer NaBav. As olyouac cannot have a 
pres. sense, the departure meant can be 
only that of his guards (847): so that 
éEotxet merely adds the notion of ‘away’ 
to droomdcas.—Cp. £/. 809 amocrdcas 
yap THs euns oixer Ppevds, etc. 

868 cé 7 adrov seems preferable to 
ot KavTov, since Te...kal was usual in 
such formulas with airés, cp. 462, 559, 
952, 1009, 1125: though te was some- 
times omitted when a third clause follow- 
ed, as Antiph. or. 5 § 11 é&WAevay aire 
kal yéver kal oikia TH of émapdpevoy. I 
hardly think that @e6v can be right. It 
would be partitive, ‘of the gods, the all- 
seeing Sun.’ When a partitive gen. 
stands thus, it ought to be emphatic, as 
in £7. 1485 Tl yap Bporay av atv Kakols 
pemywevav | Ovnokev 6 wéAdwy etc. But 
here there is no stress on ‘gods’ as opp. to 
other beings. I should prefer eds, from 
which @e@y may have arisen by the care- 
lessness of a copyist who connected it 
with yévos. 

869 £.°HXvos: invoked O. 7. 660 (n.) 
od Tov mavrwv Oedy Oedv mpbuov" Adioy, as 
the all-seeing god whom no deceit can 
escape. lov cogn. acc., instead of yijpas. 
Kdpe: see on 53. Inthe Antigone Creon’s 
wife Eurydice and his son Haemon com- 


’ 
aVvT. 
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KP. opare radra, THadE yns eyx@pLor ; 
Ol. opdou Kdpe Kat o€, Kab ppovota” OTL 
—— €pyos merovOas prpaciy a apvvopas. 
KP. ovrou xabéEw Oupov, ddX ao Bia 
Kel povves ci TOVdE Kal ypdvm Bpadus. 875 
OI. io radas. 
XO. 26c0v yp’ exov ddixov, E€v’, ei Tdd€ Soxeis Tedetr. 
KP. 3S0x0. XO. tav8 ap’ ovKére veuw modu. 
KP. 4701s rou dixalous yo Bpaxds viKg péyav. 880 
OL. 5dxove? ota pbéyyerar; XO. ta y ov Teel: 
6<Zebs por Evvicto.> KP. Zeds y av eidein, ov 
d ov. 
XO. 7dp ovy vBpis T4d; KP. UBpis, add’ avexréa. 
XO. 8id mas heds, id yas tpdpou, 


9 moreTE OY TaXEL, OET* ETEL TEpaY 885 
10 TEep@o olde Oy. 

by Nauck (Mélanges Gréco-Rom. 2. p. 138). On the other hand yypdvac is 

defended by the schol. on Aesch. Cho. go8, Cobet (Mmnemosyn. 11. 124), and 

Lobeck on Buttm. Gr. 2. p. 138, who regards it as pres. inf. of yjpyus, but aoristic 

in force. 875 jwodvos L and most MSs.: povos A, R.—rovde] taévde B, T, Vat., 

Farn.—xpovwr Bpadic L, with ynpav: Bapic’ written above (by first hand?): S 


has written in marg. 7d wahauy pnor Bapu. 


The other Mss. have xpdvw Bpadus, 


except that the conject. xpovw Bpaxus (due perh. to v- 880) is in T, Vat., Farn. 


877 dye] 
Vat.: 64 w L?. 879 
vou.w modu): véuw MSS. 

only Zeds tatr’ dv eldeln, od 8 ov. 


So L, with most mMss.: Adu’ A (from the corrector), R: 


detu’ B, 


veud Reisig (led by the schol., ravrnv 5’ dpa ovxéte 

882 This verse is mutilated in the Mss., which have 
The letters o rar’ are in an erasure in L: it 
is uncertain what the first hand had first written: but it was not Ze’s r’ dv. 


Elmsley 


mit suicide,—another son, Megareus, 
having already devoted his life for Thebes. 
But in Creon’s own person, at least, the 
curse was fulfilled by his surviving all 
that he loved best. (Cp. Ant. 1317 ff.) 

871 d6pate: he calls on them to wit- 
ness the unnatural imprecation: cp. 813 
papTvpoma., 

873 epyous: cp. on 782. prpactw is 
said with a bitter consciousness of im- 
potence at this critical moment. 

875 povvos, as gor, 1250: cp. O. 7. 
1418 n. Ppaddts (cp. 306) seems more 
fitting here than Bapvs, which has no 
MS. warrant except L’s superscript variant 
ynpev (sic) Bapis,—perh. a corruption of 
ynpa Bapis. In O. 7. 17 ov ype Ba- 
pets=weighed down with age, while in 


At. 1017 év ynpa Bapds=peevish in old 
age. The conjecture Bpaxdts was intended 
to mean ‘weak’ (880). 

876 id tddas: see on 833. 

879 ravde (woAwv) ovKére TEAL vena, 
I will no longer reckon Athens a city. 
Cp. O. 7. 1080 éuauréy mata ths Tuyxns 
vénwv: El. 597 Kal oa? éywye Seordrw | 
} entép’ ovk é\acoov eis nuds véuw. The 
fut. is better than the gres. here, since 
the latter would assume Creon’s triumph. 

880 Tois...dukalors, instrumental dat., 
by means of 7a Olkata, z.¢., by having 
justice on one’s side. ‘In a just cause, 
one feeble man is stronger than a city.’ 
Cp. fr. 76 rots yap dixalows dvréxew od 
pad.ov: fr. 78 Kal yap dixala yAdoo’ exer 
Kparos wéya. Here he speaks of the moral 
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Cr. See ye this, people of the land ? 
Or. They see both me and thee; they know that my 
wrongs are deeds, and my revenge—but breath. 
“Cr, I will not curb my wrath—nay, alone though I am, and 
slow with age, I’ll take yon man by force. 
[He approaches OEDIPUS as tf to seize him. 


OF. Woe is me! 


Cu. ’Tis a bold spirit that thou hast brou 
stranger, if thou thinkest to achieve this. 
Cu. Then will I deem Athens a city no more. 
In a just cause the weak vanquishes the strong. 
Cu. Yea, words which he shall 


CR: L.do. 
CR. 
Or. Hear ye his words? 
not turn to deeds, Zeus knows! 
dost not. 
Ce 


Insolence ! 


Cr. Zeus haply knows—thou 


Cr. Insolence which thou must bear. 


Cu. What ho, people, rulers of the land, ho, hither with 


all speed, hither! 
borders ! 


wrote, KP. Ze’s tafr’ dv eidetn. 


ov 8 ov 


These men are on their way to cross our 


yp eee eS Merman ef 0” 07 


ér> Leds, KP. ratr’ dv eldeln, od & ov,—supposing that Creon interrupts a 


threat of the Chorus. Blaydes: 
& o¥ Enger: torw péyas Zevs. 

isrw Tdde Zeus. 
gests ef Zeds éru Zevs. 


KP. ot yap Ted; 
KP. Ze’s y’ dv (for Zed’s ratr’ av). 
KP. Zed’s dv x.r.\.—Indicating a lacuna in the text, Dindorf sug- 
KP. Zevs av x.7.X. 


Zeds ratr’? dv eldein, od 
Hartung : 


Campbell, Zevs por Evvlorwp. KP. Leds 


y dv x.t..: Spengel, sagas éy@da.—I have supplied the words Zevs pou Ewlorw 
in the text, merely in order to show more clearly my view of the context. All 


supplements must be purely conjectural. 


885 f. répay | wepwor 64 L and the 


other MSs., except those which, as T and Farn., have the conject. of Triclinius, 


Ojra for 69: cp. on v. 843. 


mépa | mepio’ olde 674 Elmsley. repwo’ 45n dtkav Blaydes 


force with which Afxy inspires her cham- 
pion, while in 957 he admits himself to be 
hysically helpless—xeé dfxac’ buws éyw. 
paxvs, of slight physical strength: cp. 
586: and for péyay cp. on 148. 

881 td =a: cp. on 747. 

882 Zeis y dv...cbd 8 ov. The 
lacuna certainly preceded these words. 
The words in the strophe answering to 
td y’ ob rede? and to the lacuna are 838 f. 
XO. uébes xepo | Hy watda Oacoov. It 
is probable, then, that the lost words 
here belonged to the Chorus, being such 
as Ze’s wou Evviorw. 

883 Pps: for the quantity, cp. 442 
n. avextéa, nom. neut. plur.: cp. on 
495 0dwrd. 

884 mpdpot, invoking a higher power 
than the évroro of Colonus (841), pre- 
pares the entrance of the king. For the 


Jae: IR 


plur., meaning Theseus, cp. dvakras 295 
n., 1667. 

885 f. mépav mepao olde Sx, ‘yonder 
men’ (with a gesture in the direction 
taken by Creon’s guards) ‘are already 
passing ¢owards the other side.’ Elmsley 
wrote mépa, which as adv. would mean 
‘further. But aépav is right, since the 
Chorus is thinking of a passage from the 
Attic to the Boeotian side of the frontier, 
as of a passage across a river. ‘épa is 
ultra, ‘to some point beyond’ a line which 
is either left to be understood, or ex- 
pressed in the gen.: mépav is ¢vans, ‘on, 
or Zo, the further side’ of a river, sea, 
or intervening space. mepoo. implies 
only that the fugitives are on their way 
to the border,—not that they are now 
actually crossing it. 8 nearly =757: 
O. T. 968 n. 
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ght with thee, strophe. 


OH. ris ro? 7 Bor ; 
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/ . 
ri roupyov; ex Tivos doBov Tote 


a ee! ¢ ~ 
Bovdurodrrd pw’ dud Popov eoxer evario Dep ‘ 
7008 emuatdtn Kodwvov; é€af’, ws ida 70 Ta, 

lal € 
of ydpw Sebp jéa Oacoor 7 Kal’ ydoviy Todds. 890 
\ 


Ol. 


‘ /§ 4 
& didrar, eyvav yap TO Tporpavnpda cov, 


A > 4 
nérovla Sewa TOVO vm avdpos apTivs. 
4 


OH. 
OI. 


OH. 
OH. 


A > Z 
TWS ELTAS 5 


Ta Tota TavTa; Tis 8 0 THpHVvas; eye. 
Kpéwv 68, dv dédopkas, olxeTar Téxvav 
dmoomdcas pov THv povny Evvwpida. 

OI. ofa wep mérov axyxoas. 
ovKOUY TLS WS TaXLOTA TpPoTTOhwY [Lov 


é 


895 


\ ee > > , ,," 
mpos Tovade Bapods mavT avaykacer ew 
, ¥ 
avurmov timrmotyy Te Ovpatwv azo 


an A - 
onevdew amo puTnpos, vOa Sicropor 


900 


patiora cupBdddr(ovew ewrdpwv odot, 
> > A 
os py tapéOwo’ at Kdpat, yéhos 8 eyo 
lal ‘\ , 
Edw yeopar THde, yeipwbeis Big. 
e ~ \ 7, n 


UP, ws avwya, oUY TAYXEL. 


A 5) ¥ 
ei pev Ov opyns HKov As 00 akwos, 


(omitting 7épay). 
Vat., Farn.: woldw L: ws téw A, R, etc. 


893 rls 5°] rls o’ Nauck, who in v. 896 gives rot’ for ras. 
ov ofv Elms., Wecklein: ovxovy most edd. 


a Ways 
TOUTOV 3) eye, 


995 


889 éiab’] déEeT’? R: Ad~acHov B, Vat.—as efda B, T, 


8g90 Nauck rejects this v. 
897 ovKody L: 
899 This v. is omitted 


888 f£. Bwpov, Poseidon’s altar at 
Colonus: see on 55. &oyer’: see on 429. 

890 Odccov 7 Kad’ ySov7jv: see on 
598. 

891 eyvov: so O. 7. 1325 yryywokw 
capes, | kalrep oKorewds, THY 


ye onv 
avdyy buws. 
893 td Tota tatta; The art. is 


prefixed to wotos when it asks for further 
definition : Plat. Crat. 395 D BQ. ei adn OF 
(orl) 7a aept adriv eydueva. EPM. 
TQ Tota TATA; 

894 f. olxerat: cp. on 867.—1THv 
povnv: his sons are as dead to him (cp. 
445)- 

896 ep in the thesis of the 3rd foot 
is remarkable, and very unpleasing. 
Rhythm and sense would both gain if we 
could read ofa Kal mémové’ (‘indeed suf- 
fered’). 

897 f. ovKovy TIs...dvaykdcel, ‘will 
not some one, then, compel?’=‘then let 
someone) compel”: cp. O. ZT. 430 n. 


tovode Bwpots: the plur. might be 
merely poetical for the sing. (888, cp. 
Ant, 1006), but here perh. refers to the 
association of Poseidon “Immis with 
Athena ‘Irma (1069). 

899 ff. Join omevdev amd Oupdrov, 
dvurmov, immétyv te dtd puTHpos: to 
hasten from the sacrifice, some on foot, 
others on horseback, with slack rein. The 
worshippers of the “Immos and ‘Imma are 
in part iets (cp. 1070), and have their 
horses with them. The place of d1é . is 
due to the fact that these horsemen are the 
important pursuers, dvurmov being added 
merely to give the notion of a pursuit ez 
masse.. Thus there is some formal resem- 
blance to Azt. 1108 ir’, tz’, dmdoves, | of 7” 
dvres ol 7’ dmdvres, though there ‘present 
and absent’ is merely a colloquial phrase 
for ‘every one.’ 

dé puTipos, ‘away from the rein,’ z.2. 
‘unchecked by the rein,’ zmzzssis habenis: 
Phrynichus ag. Bekker Avnecd. p. 24 amd 


| ct en 
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Enter THESEUS. 


TH. What means this shout? What is the trouble? What 
fear can have moved you to stay my sacrifice at the altar unto 
the sea-god, the lord of your Colonus? Speak, that I may 
know all, since therefore have I sped hither with more than 
easeful speed of foot. . 

Or. Ah, friend —I know thy voice——yon man, but now 
hath done me foul wrong. 

TH. What is that wrong? 
Speak ! 

OE. Creon, whom thou seest there, hath torn away from 
me my two children,—mine all. 

TH. What dost thou tell me? 
wrong. 

TH. (to his attendants). WHaste, one of you, to the altars 
yonder,—constrain the folk to leave the sacrifice, and to 
speed—footmen,—horsemen all, with slack rein,—to the region 
where the two highways meet, lest the maidens pass, and 
I become a mockery to this stranger, as one spoiled by 
force. Away, I tell thee—quick !—(Turning towards CREON.) 
As for yon man—if my wrath went as far as he deserves— 


And who hath wrought it? 


OE. Thou hast heard my 


in the text of L, but added in the marg. by the first hand, which wrote drov, 
as etirrov for ettrmov in v. 711, though edirmov in v. 668.—For dro Meineke 
conject. dpa. 902 & is in most MSS., but not in L or F: 7’ L2. 

905 L has the o of 7xov in an erasure, the size of which indicates w rather than 


purfjpos tpéxew tmmov' oloy dard xadwod 7 
dvev xadwod. Cp. Zl. 1127 am’ édrliwr, 
contrary to my hopes: 7%. 389 ovx awd 
yvuns, not against my judgment: and so 
ovk dd Tporov (not unreasonably), ovx 
dao Karpov, etc. Plut. Dion 42 ovra dre- 
Adoavres Thy dddv tmmots GTO PpYTHpos 
qKov eis Meovrivous Tis hudpas 756n Kara- 
pepouévys, ‘having ridden the whole dis- 
tance at full speed.’ For the 6 in amd 
before fp, cp. Azz. 712 n. 

Sloropor...680t. See map in Appendix 
on 1059. The two roads meant are pro- 
bably :—(1) A road leading from Colonus, 
north of the Sacred Way, to the pass 
now called Daphné, a depression in the 
range of Mount Aegaleos through which 
the Sacred Way issued from the plain 
of Athens, after which it skirted the 
shores of the bay of Eleusis. The be- 
ginning of this road is shown by the map 
in the Introduction. (2) A road diverg- 
ing from the former in a N.W. direction, 


and going round the N. end of the same 
range of Aegaleos, at a point some miles 
N. of the Daphné pass, into the Thri- 
asian plain. By either route the captors 
could gain the pass of Dryoscephalae, 
over Mount Cithaeron, leading from 
Attica into Boeotia. The hope of 
Theseus is that the pursuers may reach 
the point of bifurcation before the captors, 
since it is conceivable that the latter 
should wait to be joined by their master, 
Creon, See on 1054 ff. 

podvora with @yOa, lit., ‘to about the 
place where’: cp. Her. 1. rot dvdpi ws és 
pécov pnpdov pddord Ky, ‘just about to 
the height of a man’s thigh.’ 

904 10’, said to the mpdamoNos (897). 

905 8 dpyis yKov, ‘were in such 
wrath,’ rather than, ‘had come hither in 
such wrath.’ Cp. Eur, Or. 757 \éEov" dua 
~oBov yap epxouat, ‘for I begin to fear.’ 
Her. 1. 169 61d wayns...darlkovro ‘Aprayy, 
gave him battle. Cp. on O. 7. 773. 
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drpwrov ov peOnn’ dv e& euns xepos™ 3 
vov 8 ovomep avtos Tovs vdpous elon Exur, 
TovTowot KovK aANoLoW appooOyncera.. 

ov ydp wor eeu THade TIS xépas, mpiv av 


Keivas évapyels Sevpd por OTHONS ayer: 


910 


y 3 if 
érel SéSpaxas ovr euov Katakins 
a: x lal / 
ovf dv répuKas avTos ovTe ons xOoves, 
S / 
dats Sikav doKovaay eloehOav mow 
¥ / vA >) / 9 3 X 
Kavev vouov Kpaivovaray ovdey, eit adeis 


\ an ~ , > aw > ‘ 
TA THOSE THS YAS KUpL WO eTELoTETOV 


915 


a 
ayes & & xpntes Kat tapioraca Bia: 
Kat por wok Kevavdpov 7H SovAnv Twa. 

¥” ro , 
eSo€as elval, Kap toov TO pnoevt. 


lal 7 
Kaito. oe OnBat 


ovK émaidevoay KaKOV" 
ov yap diiovow avdpas exdikous Tpépew, 
> 


920 


20 =» > , > , 
ovo QV O0 E€ETALVECOELAY, EL aruBolaro 

a Cr \ \ a A , 
OvAwVTA TAMA KaL TQ TOV bear, Bia 
¥ A > , € , 
ayovTa potav abX\tov LKTN) PLA. 


€. xev is in the lemma of the schol. 
two letters, perh. ev, after x), F: 


otk adj’ av L?, B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


906 ot8 ddjx av L (with an erasure of 
od meOnk’ av 


A,R. The words od peO7x’ ay are also in the marg. of L, with a small mark prefixed, 


answering to a like mark before o¥& a@7x’ ay in L’s text. 


The writing is (I think) 


that of the first hand, which was thus correcting its own error. 
907 otomep Reiske: Womep MSS.—rods véuous elanr@ Exwv] Nauck conject. #Av- 


Bev vouous éxwv: Blaydes, He Sedp’ Exwv vodpous. 


909 or’ Zia A: tof? 


te. L, & having been made from 7’: the first hand had written zor’ éfe., as it is in 


906 peljK’, suggesting a relaxed 
grasp, is better than the more general 
agj« here: cp. 834. 

907 olborep...Tods vopous: antecedent 
drawn into relative clause: cp. Ant. 404 
Odmrroveay dv od Tov vexpov | detras, 
where the schol. quotes Cratinus (fr. 
159), dvrep Pirok)éns Tov N6yor SiépOopev. 

908 Tovroict, instrum. dat., dppoo- 
Orjoerar, he shall be brought to order, 
regulated: Ar. Ag. 1235 KA. mais ov 
épolras és Tivos Sidacxddov; | AA. év ratow 
evoTpas Kovdv)Nors HpmoTTounv, ‘was kept 
in order’ by blows: Lucian Toxaris 17 
Tov apnooriy os jpnoge Thy ’Aciay Tore. 

910 évapyeis, before my eyes: 77. 223 
745° avtimpwpa Sr cou | Br€rew mapeor’ 
evapy}.-—ayov, as 7. 2. 558 orice & 
dywv: below, 1342. Cp. 475 A\aBev. 

911 Katdéva Spay would be more usual 
than katatiws dpdv: but the latter is no 


more incorrect than is ép@&s or Kxad@s 
Opav. 

912 dv=rotrwy dy, possessive gen., 
here denoting origin: cp. on 214. 

913 f. Athens ‘practises justice,’ z.e. 
respects the rights of other states; and 
‘determines (kpaivoveay) nothing without 
law,’ z.e. admits no claim which the laws 
do not sanction. Oedipus had placed 
himself and his daughters under the pro- 
tection of Attic law. Creon should have 
sought legal warrant for their removal. 
Instead of doing so, he has used violence. 

914 eit’, ‘after that,’ ‘nevertheless’: 
cp. 418, 1005. dels: cp. 1537. 

915 Ta...Kkdpia, the constituted autho- 
rities, like 7a réAn, a phrase suggestive 
of constitutional monarchy, in which the 
citizens have some voice: as Theseus 
himself says in Eur. Suppl. 350 d\Ad Tod 
Adyou | mpog5ods exouw’? av Shuwov edpevé- 


— oo 
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I would not have suffered him to go scathless from my hand. 
But now such law as he himself hath brought, and no other, 
shall be the rule for his correction —(A ddressing CREON.) Thou 
shalt not quit this land until thou bring those maidens, and pro- 
duce them in my sight; for thy deed is a disgrace to me, and to 
thine own race, and to thy country. Thou hast come unto a city 
that observes justice, and sanctions nothing without law,—yet 
thou hast put her lawful powers aside,—thou hast made this 
rude inroad,—thou art taking captives at. thy pleasure, and 
snatching prizes by violence, as in the belief that my city was 
void of men, or manned by slaves, and I—a thing of nought. 
Yet ’tis not by Theban training that thou art base; Thebes 
is not wont to rear unrighteous sons; nor would she praise 
thee, if she learned that thou art spoiling me,—yea, spoiling the 
gods, when by force thou leadest off their hapless suppliants. 


R. od’ &&e F, Vat.: rod’ yn T, with gl. dy. 


B, L?: orjoes L, with most mss. 


910 orions (or orhons) A, 
911 éuot A and most Mss.: pov L, 


éuol Vat.: cod Nauck.—Bothe conject. cardi’ do: Elmsley, cardéa. 
912 f. at’ris] dords Meineke: vids Nauck, who for ons yOovds...7édwv would read 


ons TOdEws...X Ova. 


915 émimecwv L, F: éwecorecdy the rest. 


Cp. v. 924. 


917 dovdynv Twa] Wecklein conject. Bovdyjs dtxa: F. Kern, BovAns xeviv. 


918 kaw] Kat w A, R. 


919—923 Badham rejects these five vv.; Nauck, 


orepov (proposing to refer a question to 
the people), and describes himself (2d. 
353) as éevdepdoas THvd’ icdWynpor row. 

_émeomeo oy, of an abrupt or violent en- 
trance, as Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 27 of & émi rods 
ptrakas taxOeTes éErecomimtrovew avrots 
alvouct. 

916 dyes, of taking captive, as in 
dyev kal pépew: twaploracar, bring to 
your own side, subjugate; Thuc. 1. 98 
Naélous...émoéunoav Kal moNopkig mape- 
oTHTAYTO. 

917 Kévaydpov...7] SotAny Tid, some 
State destitute of inhabitants, or else only 
peopled by spiritless slaves. Cp. O. 7: 56, 
and Thuc. 7. 77 dvépes yap mods, Kal ob 
rely ovde vijes dvdp@v xeval. Soin Aesch. 
Suppl. 913 the king of Argos asks the 
insolent herald, @\\’ 7 yuvarx@v és row 
Soxets woetv; The desire to find Creon’s 
dBovdov (940) here has prompted the con- 
jecture 7 Bovdfs dixa: but see on 940. 

918 To prdevl, dat. of 7d wndev: cp. 
Tr. 1107 Kav TO wndéev &. Her. 8. 106 
bre we avT dvdpds érolnoas 7d pdev elvyar 
(sc. ebvodxov). Cp. O. 7. 638, 1019. 

919 Oyo. A courteous exonera- 
tion of Thebes accords with the here- 
ditary fevia which this play supposes: 
see on 632, and cp. the compliments to 


Thebes in 929, 937. It has been seriously 
suggested that all these touches must 
have been inserted by Sophocles the 
grandson, because in the poet’s time 
Athens and Thebes were not usually on 
the best terms. émalSevocav, more than 
é@pevay, implying a moral and mental 
training: cp. Pind. fr. 180 oroe we Eévoy 
ovd ddanuova Macdy éraldevoav kdural 
Q78ac: so of the Spartan public training, 
Thuc. 1. 84 duabécrepov rév vouwr Tijs 
birepowias madevduevot. Athens is ris 
“EAAddos maldevocs (id. 2. 41). 

921 mvPolaro, cp. 945, and n. on 44. 

922. cvdevta «x.T.)., forcibly carry- 
ing off what belongs to me,—yes, and 
what belongs to the gods, when you seek 
to lead captive unhappy men who are 
suppliants. It is best to put a comma 
after td tov eGv, which is explained by 
Bla dyovra, etc. He robs the gods when 
he seeks to seize the sacred suppliant of 
the Eumenides (44, 287). He robs The- 
seus (tdud) when he seizes persons who 
are under the protection of Attic law 
(gts). If ra Tov Bedv dwrtadv Od. 
ixtypia were joined (as Blaydes prefers), 
the double gen. would be very awkward. 

hotay dbXlwy txrrpia=literally ‘sup- 
pliant objects consisting in hapless per- 
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vA , 
ovKow eéywy adv ans érepBaiver xOovos, 


/ 
ov8 el Ta wavTwY E€lxov EVOLKOTATA, 


925 


»” lal ed 4 as 0 \ 
dvev ye TOU KpaivovTos, daTis Hv, XGovos 
yap '® af Bia Le Sy hag , 
ov@ el\kov our av yWyov, adN ynmvoTapnv 

ap / 
Eévov map dorois as Suatdcban ypedv. 

/ 

ov 8 d&iay ovk ovoay aicytvers 7okw 


/ > € "a / 
THY avTos avTov, Kal o 0 Ando xpdvos 


oo; 


7 > ¢ aA s \ Sue. 7 
yépov® opov riOnou Kal Tov vow Kevov. 
elirov pev ovv Kal mpdaber, évvérw S€ vor, 
TAS Taidas WS TaxLoTA Sevp ayew TLVd, 
ci pin) PETOLKOS THOOE THS Xopas Oédeus 


> , > c ee lol , 
ELVQL Bia TE KOUVX E€KWV" KAL TAVTA OOL 


O55 


© vo @ opmotws KaTO THS yAooons héeyw 
Te ve lad T™) if on cy : 


only v. 920. 


soeth, and so Wecklein. 


sons,’= ras dOlous ixrnplous. The gen. 
defines the ‘material,’ or nature, of the 
ixrnpia, as in -A7. 758 cGua deralas 
omodop is a body consisting in (reduced 
to) ashes. We could not render, ‘the 
emblems of supplication brought by hap- 
less persons.’ Nor, again, ‘the sup- 
pliants belonging to a wretched man’ 
(the two maidens). In the following peri- 
phrases we see an analogous poet. use 
of the neut. plur., though the relation to 
the gen. is not precisely the same: Azz. 
1209 déNas aonua...Bo%s, ‘confused ac- 
cents of a mournful cry,’ where the gen. 
might be either of material, as here, or 
possessive: 20. 1265 wor éudy dvo\Ba 
Bovrevidrwy (partitive gen.): Eur. Ph. 
1485 ‘00 mpokadurToméva Borpuxddeos | 
aBpa mapydos, ‘not veiling the deli- 
cate cheek,’—for this is clearly the sense, 
rather than ‘spreading a delicate veil’ 
(se. kahUupmara) over it. 

924 erepBalvev: cp. on 400. Theseus 
points his reproof, as Oed. did in 776 
ff., by asking Creon to imagine their 
respective situations reversed. 

925 clxov, since év8iKdtata = uéyiora 
Sikacwmara: Thuc. 1. 41 dicausmara rdde 
mpos vuas éxouev: and so id. 3. 54 map- 
exdmevor...d Exouev Slkava, advancing the 
just pleas which are ours. 

926 dvev ye TOU KpalvovTos, czzussu 


Schneidewin thought the v. spurious. 


924 ériPalywy L, A, L?, F, Ald.: éreuBalywy B, T, Vat.: é2’ 
éuBalvwy Farn.: Elms. conject. o7js dv émBalvwv. 


926 xOovds] méXews Heim- 
928 éEévoy Vat.: 


dominatoris, cp. 1. 15. 213 dvev éuébev 
kal “A@nvains dyeXelns, without my con- 
sent and hers. y@ovds, gen. with kp., as 
Ai. 1050 és Kpaiver orparod, Soris tv: 
the verb in the relative clause is assimi- 
lated to the form of the conditional sen- 
tence: cp. Plat. Jen. 89 B ef ioe 
of ayabol éyiyvovto, jody mov dv nui 
ot éylyvwoKkov T&v véwy Tods ayabovs 
Tas dices: Xen. Mem. 1. 7. 3 xuBepvay 
Katagrabeis (=e Karactabeln) 6 pn 
émioTduevos amoNéceey av ots AKLoTa 
BovXoTo. " 

927 088’ cidkov ot? dv tyov. The 
chief protasis is contained in the partic. 
érepBalvov (924),=el érevéBawov, while 
el...elyov merely subjoins a special case 
in which the apodosis would still hold 
good :—ei érevéBaivor, odK av efdKov, obdée 
(elAkov av) ef elyov. Remark that the 
form of the apodosis, o¥@ ef\xov...dy etc., 
does not logically imply, ‘I am now 
dragging,’ but merely, ‘I am of now /or- 
bearing to drag’: there is no opportunity 
for such abstention, since the fact sup- 
posed by érepBalyvoy (‘If I were on Theban 
soil’) is non-existent. The conditional 
form with the imperf. indic. has been 
preferred to that with the optative (used 
in the similar illustration at 776), because 
Theseus is thinking of what Creon is 
actually doing. 
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Now, were my foot upon thy soil, never would I wrest or plunder, 
without licence from the ruler of the land, whoso he might be— 
no, though my claim were of all claims most just: I should 
know how an alien ought to live among citizens. But thou art 
shaming a city that deserves it not, even thine own; and the 


fulness of thy years brings thee an old age bereft of wit. 

I have said, then, and I say it once again—let the maidens 
be brought hither with all speed, unless thou wouldst sojourn 
in this land by no free choice ;—and this I tell thee from my 


soul, as with my lips. 


Eetvov L, A, and most Mss. In dorots the first hand of t has made or from ur. 


‘929 aicxives] es made from 7 in L. 
934 Géda Vat. 


931 Tot vod] gdperwy Nauck. 


936 7G »G MSS.: Tod vod Meineke: vod Hartung: gpovd 


928 févov, for whom the first rule 
should be, dorots ica mederay (171, cp. 
13). Cp. Aesch. Szppl. 917 (the Argive 
king to the Egyptian herald who threatens 
to drag off the Danaides by force), Zévos 
pey elvat mp&rov ovk émrictacat. 

929 atlav ovK otoav, émmeritam ; 
Dem. or. 21 § 217 elul © ov TovTwr dyiv 
dios, ‘I do not deserve such (harsh) 
treatment at your hands’: cp. déwody twa 
twos, to condemn one to a punishment, 
O. T. 1449 (n.). 4 

930 tiv ards aitod: cp. 1356, AZ. 
1132 Tovs y’ avrds abrod moNeulous: Aesch. 
P. V. 92% én’ avros avrg: tb. 762 mpds 
auros avTod Kevoppdvey Bovevudtwv. In 
this hyperbaton avrés merely adds em- 
phasis to the reflexive. If avrdés is meant 
to stand out with its full separate force, it 
precedes the prep., as adrés mpds avtod 
twice in Soph. (Azz. 1177, Az. 906). 

930 f. 6 TAnPiwv xpovos, the growing 
number of thy years; cp. on 377 and 7. 
Tov vov, which is just what old age ought 
to bring: fr. 240 Kalwrep yépwy wv? adda 
TO yhow pire? | XW vols duaprety Kal 7d 
Bourevew ad det: Aesch. fr. 391 yijpas yap 
HBns eorly évduxdrepov. 

938 twa, simply ‘some one’: not here 
a threatening substitute for oé (as in Az. 
1138, Azz. 751). Indifference as to the 
agent strengthens insistence on the act. 

934 The essence of the notion con- 
veyed by péroukos, in ordinary Attic us- 
age, was a yoluntary sojourn, terminable 
at the will of the sojourner. Hence the 
irony here. With a similar force the 
Attic poets apply it to one who has found 
his ‘last, long home’ in foreign earth. 


Aesch. Cho. 683 el? ofv xoulgew dbta 
vixnoer pidwv, | elt’ ofy pérocxoy, els Td 
mav del &évov, | Odarev: ‘whether his 
friends decide to bring his ashes home, or 
to bury him among strangers, an alien 
utterly for ever’: so a Persian whose 
corpse was left at Salamis is oxAnpds pé- 
Towkos ys éxet (Pers. 319): Eur. Her. 
1033 méToukos del Keloomar KaT& xOoves 
(the Argive Eurystheus buried in Attica). 
Cp.-O. D-4nern, 

935 Bla te Kovx &. as O. 7. 1275 
ToANaKis TE KOUX dak. KOvdX éxdyv, not 
kal wh éxdv, though dependent on él, 
since olx éxdy=dkwv: cp. Ad. 1131 ef 
Tous Oavovras ovK-€Gs Odrrew: Lys. or. 13 
§ 62 ef wey ovv ov-oAXol Hoar. 

936 The words T@ v@ have been sus- 
pected by recent criticism. They seem 
to me sound. The sense is, ‘these things, 
which I say to you, are purposed by my 
mind as really as they are uttered by my 
tongue.’ With tO v@ a verb meaning ‘I 
intend’ (e.g. diavoodua) should strictly 
have been used ; but the verb appropriate 
todad yAdédoons is made to serve for both. 
For a similar zeugma cp. O. Z. 116 ovo’ 
ayyedos Tus ode cuuTpaKTwp 6600 | Karts’, 
where the verb appropriate to dyvyeNos, - 
viz. 7\0e, has to be supplied from xareié’, 
To Meineke’s tov vou (governed by azré) 
it may be objected that é« would be the 
right prep., as in é« Ouuov, éx Wuxijs. dard 
yAéoons usu.=‘by word of mouth’ (as 
opp. to ‘by letter’), as in Thuc. 7. 10.— 
For the antithesis cp. Plat. Symp. 199 A 
 yA@rra obv brécxero, H Sé Hpyy od (al- 
luding to Eur. A7zZ/. 612). 
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lal Kg > c Ae uy X\ > 
XO. dpds iv’ jres, d f&'; ws ap’ wv pev et 
lal > fe 
daiver Sixaios, Spav 0 edevpioke Kaka. 
‘A / / 
KP. éya ov? dvavSpov riv8e THv Téhw *vépov, 


€c A 4 
& téxvov Aiyéws, ovt aBovdov, ws ov ys, 


940 


> gy 
TOUpyov 760 e&€rpata, yuyvorKkwv & ott 
lal lal xX» > / 
ovdeis ToT avTOVS TOV ewav av Eumerot 


lal 4 
Cnros Evvaipwr, wot e“ov Tpépew Bia. 
a 
non © oOovver’ dvdpa Kal matpoKrovov 
’ ss 
KaVOyVOV ov defoiaT, ovd OTM Yydjou 


945 


Evvovtes nupeOnoay avdcvo TéKVvov. 

lal A iA / 
TowovTov avtois “Apeos evBovdov mayor 
> \ A , 7 a 2 2 
éya Evvndyn xOdvi0ov ov, ds ovK €6. 


lal c lal / / 
Towvad GAyTas THO O-“od vate mddeL* 


@ , x , § 2 , ¥ 
@ TLOTW LOX OV Ty EX ELPOULYV aypav. 


Schneidewin, and so Wecklein. 
L, é¢’ evploxe: F, edptoxer (sc) L?. 


998 


938 dpa 7’ L, L?, F: dpay 6 the rest—égeuploxyn 
939 éyw ott’ L, F: &y’ ot?’ T, Farn.: éya 


ev ot’ L?2: éyh ovk A, B, R, Vat.—véuwv Schneidewin: Aéywv A, B, R, Vat.: Aéyw 


Te beglces 
| OTH 039 Zane OF et he Ce 


940 aBovdor] dvohBov Nauck. 


941 765’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: ror’ 


942 aitrovs L, and so the rest, except L?, which has 


avrots, a reading conjectured by Scaliger and received by Heath, Brunck, Hartung, 


Blaydes. 


944 %5y (with vy written above) 60’ otvex’ L. #6n (sic) most MSS., 


and Ald.: #dev or Ade T, Farn.—dvdpa xal] xal is wanting in A, R. 


937 f. dpas tv’ tKes; an indignant 
reproach, as O. 7. 687. ad Sv=drd 
TovTw, ap’ wy (cp. on 274): ‘ Fudging by 
the folk from whom thou art sprung (the 
Thebans, cp. 919), thou seemest just’— 
z.é., a member of a just race. For amd 
of judging dy a thing, cp. on 15. The 
Greek sense of the prep. with the relative 
here is really the same as with the sup- 
plied antecedent. It is our idiom which 
makes them seem different. 

939 f. éyd ott’: so. 998: O. 7. 332 eyo 
ov7’ éwautov: Ant. 458 eyo ov eweddov: 
Ph. 585 éy ew Arpetdars.—L’s Aéyo, 
of which \éywy was a correction, came 
in by mistake from 936. Schneidewin’s 
vésav has been generally received, and 
is clearly right: cp. on 879. While 
dvavSpov answers to Kévavdpov 7} dovdAnv 
in 917, GPovdov (940), which implies 
the lack of a guiding mind, answers to 
Kd’ tcov te pmdevt in g18.—Creon’s 
speech is as clever as it is impudent. He 
has only anticipated what the Athenians 
themselves would have wished. Indeed, 
he has acted in reliance on the Areiopagus 
(950). If his method has been rough, 


he was provoked by the violence of Oedi- 
pus. 

942 airods, the people implied in ryv 
mohw (939). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 961 Kopcge 
dua péons we OnBalas xOovds, | udvos yap 
atta ew dvhp Tro\uav rade. Cp. 730 
(rijs éujs...dv). éparéoou has here the 
constr. of €\o: cp. Eur. 7. 4. 808 decvds 
éumémTwx’ épws| tide orparelas “EX- 
Nad’, odk dvev OeGy. This is decisive 
against here reading avro?s, the com- 
moner constr. 

943 Evvaluev, Oed., Ant., and Ism.; 
Creon refers first to the gezeral claim of 
kindred; then to the sfecial reasons 
against detaining Oed. 

945 kdvayvov. Cp. O. 7. 821 héxn 
dé Tov Oavdvros év xepo éuaty | xpalvw, 
dv’ Gvrep wer’* Gp’ epuy Kakds; | ap’ 
ovx mas dvayvos; So here, too, dvayvov 
refers to the taint of murder, aggravated 
by union with the wife of the slain. 
‘Both a parricide, azd, in a complex 
sense, impure,—yea, guilty of incest.’-— 
Sefolar’: cp. on 44. The fut. optat. after 
a secondary tense, as O. 7. 538 f., 792 
796, 1271 ff. 


—— a ae ie. 
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CH. Seest thou thy plight, O stranger? Thou art deemed 
to come of a just race; but thy deeds are found evil. 

Cr. Not counting this city void of manhood, son of 
Aegeus, nor of counsel,—as thou sayest,—have I wrought this 
deed; but because I judged that its folk could never be so 
enamoured of my kinsfolk as to foster them against my will. 
And I knew that this people would not receive a parricide,—a 
polluted man,—a man with whom had been found the unholy 
bride of her son. Such the wisdom, I knew, that dwells on the 
Mount of Ares in their land ; which suffers not such wanderers to 
dwell within this realm. In that faith, I sought to take this prize. 


945 xavayov A, R: xdvavdpor the rest.—defolar’ is ascribed by Campbell to L, 
which, however, like the other Mss., has defatar’ (as Duebner states): defolar’ 
was conjectured by Elmsley. 946 dvdcim Téxvev MSS., except that L? has 
dvoowdsraro: (without réxywv). For réxvwy Benedict and Reiske conject. réxvw (cp. 
schol. map’ Scov avrés éore Téxvoy untépa yeyaunkds): Musgrave and Hartung, 
Toxéwv, which Blaydes receives. Nauck proposes to delete réxvwy, and to write, 
kdvaryvov ob SeEolar’ <otdév’>, 088 Srw | Evvdvres ebpeOnoar dvbcin yduor. 948 Ew- 


nldew L, and so (or Evyjdew) the rest: Evr75n Brunck. 


946 nipéyocav. Attic inscriptions 
nearly as old as the poet’s time confirm 
mv- against ev-: cp. O. 7: 546 n. Tékvev 
has been suspected. The literal mean- 
ing of dyéc.o. ydpou rékvwy can be 
nothing but ‘unholy nuptials with 
children’ (such as Iocasta’s with Oed.). 


But here the sense should be, ‘un- 
holy nuptials wth parents’: cp. 978 
pnrpos...yamous. Can tékvwv, then, be 


defended? Thus, I think. fEvvovres sug- 
gests the comsort. Hence avdctor ydpor 
Téxvwy is said, with poetical boldness and 
also with a certain designed obscurity, in 
this sense:—‘a woman who has made an 
unholy marriage with her son.’ 

Wecklein takes téxvwy as ‘relative’ 
gen. with dvdcvot, in the sense of wa:- 
Soupylas, omopas: ‘a marriage unholy in 
respect of its offspring.’ This seems 
forced. Musgrave’s troxéwv would be 
more specious if the gen. of a noun in -evs 
anywhere else suffered synizesis in this 

lace of the verse. (In 1361 Govéws is in 
the 4th place.) Soph. has yovéwy Z7/. 146, 
241, and roxéwy zd. 187, Eur. the latter 
H. F. 915, Or. 815, and in these 5 places 
(alllyric) the words are scanned as trisylla- 
bles: a fact which, so far as it goes, is 
against roxéwv here. Neither réxvocs nor 
réxv is a probable remedy ; nor is ¢liAwy. 
In my belief tékvwv is sound. 


947 rovovTov, introducing a reason 
for a preceding statement, as Az. 164 
(rovodTwv), 218 (rovatr’), 254 (rolas), 562 
(rotov).—etBovAov suggests the title of the 
Court, 7 é& ’Apelov mdyou BovdAy. If the 
Council of the Areiopagus (Creon as- 
sumes) became aware that a polluted 
person, such as Oedipus, was in Attica, 
it would take steps for his expulsion. 
Such a proceeding would doubtless have 
come within the limits of the general 
moral censorship actually possessed by 
the Areiopagus, at least in the earlier 
days of the Athenian democracy. In- 
deed that court is found exercising autho- 
rity of a like kind (though only by special 
warrant) even after the reforms of Peri- 
cles and Ephialtes. Cp. Deinarchus or. 
1 § 58, where the Ecclesia commissions 
the Areiopagus to inquire into the con- 
duct of a merely suspected person, and 
the Areiopagus, having done so, reports 
to the Ecclesia (rod Ojuov mpoordéay- 
Tos (nT Ho aL TH Bovdrnpy,...Kal (nrnTacay 
awopyvar mpos vuas, arépnvev 7 Bov- 
dy, etc.). See also Plut. So/. 22, Isocr. 
or. 7 §§ 36—55, and my Adtzce Orators 
vol. 1I. p. 211. 

948 xOldvoy=eyxwpioy, a use found 
only here and in Az. 202 y@ovlwy dm’ 
’HpexOerdav (=avroxbdvwr). 
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cal > / ‘ 
Kal TavT dv ovK Empacdor, EL LH OL TLKpAs 
> lal > > \ > lel \ > ~ 4 i 
auto T dpds nparo Kat Tope Hg : 
iv dv rerovOds {iow tad avribpay. 
lal ee ’ A 
Oupod yap ovdev yypds eotw ado. mAqV 


Oavelv: Oavdvrav & ovdev ahyos amrera.. 


mpos tadra mpates olov av Oédys: €rrel 
épypia pe, Ket Oikar opas éyo, : 
opixpov tiOnow: mpos 6€ Tas mpagers opas, 
Kal TyiKda® wv, avTLopay Teipdcopat. 


OI. 


G Myw dvadés, rod KabvBpilew doxets, 


960 


an a» , ; 
TOTEPOV EMOU YEpovTOs 7 TavTov, TOOE 5 


y 
OOTLS 


/ BS 4 \ ‘ 
dovous for Kal ydpous Kal oupdopas 


A le. nd 4 aA > % 48 
Tod cov Sunkas oTdpatos, as e€yw Tddas 
A \ a 4 / 
nveyKov akwv: Oeots yap nv ovtw didor, 


ppt) ¥ 4 > # aN 
TAK GV TL PyVLovao WW ELS yevos 74 at. 
e 


965 


éret Kal avtov y ovK av e€edpors Euot 
dpaptias dveroos ovdev, av oTov 

TAS eis eavTov Tovs e“ovs F yudpravor. 
émet dida€ov, et tu O€opatov Tarpt 


la ° s' lal 
XPNTHOLo Ww ikver? WOTE pos Tatowy Oavety, 


97° 


954 f. These two vv. are bracketed by Nauck and Blaydes.—yijpds éorww MSS., except 


A and R, which have éore yijpas. 


961 70de Mss.: Ta4de Elms., Blaydes. 


954 £. 8vpov, the anger which moved 
Creon to make the seizure: cp. 874 ovToe 
Kabéew Ouudvy. Theseus had said that 
Creon’s violence disgraced his years (931). 
Creon replies, ‘There is no old age for 
anger, except death’; z.2., ‘anger, under 
gross insult, ceases to be felt only when a 
man is dead, and can feelnothing.’ Schol.: 
TovUTo dé Kal mapoimaxds éyerat, bre 6 
Oupos éxxarov ynpdaKker Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 682 ovd« éore ynpas Tobde rod mdo- 
Matos. Here, too, yqpas is figurative, — 
‘decay,’ ‘abatement,’ of anger; while 
Oaveivy has its literal sense, the subject 
being rw understood. Savevrwy: £7. 
I170 Tods yap Oavdvras odx 6p uToume- 
vous: TY. 1173 Tots ydp Oavodcr udyOos ov 
mpooylyverat. 

957 ff. Kel here=ei cal: cp. 661.— 
opikpov: cp. 148 (cuKpois), 880 (Bpaxus), 
where see n.—tpds...tas mpateis, ‘a- 
gainst your deeds,’ z¢., any measures 
that you may take to deprive me of my 


captives. Cp. Arist. Pol. 6. 5. 3 mpos 
Tatra avtiurparrev. He hints that, 
though he cannot resist now, he will take 
steps, when he returns to Thebes, for ob- 
taining redress by force of arms: cp. 1036 
olkor dé xnmels elcbuecO’ a xp ToEelv.— 
Note the repeated avriépav (953, 959) and 
Sums (957 f.): cp. 5540. 

960 tov. Which is more disgraced ,— 
the involuntary sufferer, or the author of 
deliberate insults to an unhappy kins- 
man? 

962 f. pot, dat. of interest, ‘for my 
reproach,’ Si Kas, sent through thy mouth, 
—poured forth: cp. £7. 596 7 macav ins 
yroccav: fr. 844. 3 moddARY yAGooay 
exxéas paryv. In 7%. 323 dinoer yAoooay 
is Wakefield’s correction of drolcer. 

964 dkov: cp. on 521.—@eots: the 
synizesis as in O. 7. 1519, and about 26 
other places of dialogue in Soph.: he 
admits it also in lyrics, as O. 7. 215. 

965 dy cannot go with pnvloverw, 


te 
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Nor had I done so, but that he was calling down bitter curses 
on me, and on my race; when, being so wronged, I deemed 
that I had warrant for this requital. For anger knows no old 
age, till death come; the dead alone feel no smart. 

_ Therefore thou shalt act as seems to thee good; for, though 
my cause is just, the lack of aid makes me weak: yet, old 
though I am, I will endeavour to meet deed with deed. 

OE. O shameless soul, where, thinkest thou, falls this thy 
taunt,—on my age, or on thine own? Bloodshed—incest— 
misery—all this thy lips have launched against me,—all this that 
I have borne, woe is me! by no choice of mine: for such was 
the pleasure of the gods, wroth, haply, with the race from of old. 
Take me alone, and thou couldst find no sin to upbraid me 
withal, in quittance whereof I was driven to sin thus against 
myself and against my kin. Tell me, now,—if, by voice of oracle, 
some divine doom was coming on my sire, that he should die 


965 Tay dv] 


since the partic. does not represent an 
apodosis, as dv dépwy does in 761 (n.). 
On the other hand, dv does not here give 
any conditional force to fv, which is a 
simple statement of fact. Rather tdy’ 
dy is here felt as one word, =‘ perhaps.’ 
‘It was dear to the gods,—perhaps be- 
cause they were wroth.’ The origin of 
this usage was an ellipse: Oeots qv pidor, 
Taxa (6°) dv (pidov ely) unviovow, ‘and 
perhaps (it would be dear) because they 
were wroth’: where the supplied ely 
expresses a conjecture about a past fact, 
as in Her. t. 2 elnoay & dy ovro Kpfjres. 
Cp. O. J. 523 GAN Oe ev Oy TobTo 
rotvedos Tax’ av | dpyn Biacbév, ‘this 
reproach came under stress, perchance, 
of anger.’ See Appendix. 

966 ff. éme Kal’ attév y. ‘My 
fate must have been a divine judgment 
upon me for the sins of ancestors. For 
you could not discover against me (épot, 
dat. of interest, cp. 962),—taken dy my- 
self (ka atréy, apart from those an- 
cestors),— any charge of sin, z7 retribution 
for which (av® 8rov) I proceeded to sin 
(impf. 7jpdpravoy) against myself and my 
kindred.’ If any voluntary crime on his 
part had preceded his ¢zvoluntary crimes, 
the latter might have been ascribed to 
an d7n sent on him by angry gods. But 
he had committed zo such voluntary 
crime. For atrév =éuaurév see on 852 f. 


by a son’s hand, 


Elms. conject. tax’ ofy.—rdax’ dvtipnviodow Vat.—mddar] made 
Vat., Farn., T (the last with ae written above). 


970 ixvotr’ B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


Others take dv@ Srov as=‘in that,’ 
‘because, and understand :—‘ For you 
cannot charge any guilt on me Zersopally 
(ka@’ avrov), in that I sinned against 
myself and my kindred.’ But (1) Ka® 
avtéy could not naturally express this 
contrast betwen the badness of the acts 
and the innocence of the agent. It con- 
trasts the man with the yévos. (2) dv@’ 
6rov regularly (if not always)=‘in return 
for which,’ ‘ wherefore’: eg. £7. 585 
dléakov dv@ drov ravi |aloxiora TdyTwW 
épya Spwoa trvyxaves: Eur. Alc. 246 
ovdev Oeods Spdcavras avd’ drov Gavel: 
L.T. 926.48 airia rls dv@’ drov krelve 
mwoow; So Hec. 1131, 1136. 

969 f. émel dlSatov: ‘for e/se—if this 
is mot so—tell me’: the controversial 
émel, on which see O. 7. 390 n. Note 
the early repetition (after 966): see on 
554: cp. ddd’ 985, 988. 

el ru Péodartov: ‘if, by oracles (xpnop., 
instrum. dat.), some divine doom was 
coming on my sire, that he should die,’ 
etc.: ixvetto, zupf., because the doom 
was impending from the moment at 
which the Delphic oracle spoke: that 
moment itself, on the other hand, is 
marked by the aor. in O. 7. 711, xpn- 
cuos yap nNOe Aatw aor’... | ws avror 
Héor polpa mpos mardds Oavety. See In- 
trod. to the O. 7. p. xix.—The simple 
inf. Qavety could have depended on 
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an x , Ce a} as > / 
mas av SuKkatws TouT oveEdilors Emo, 
a ¥ i¢ AXL - 
bs ove Bidatas tw yevelhiovs Tarpos, 
> > fs 
ov pntpos elxov, GAN ayevyyTos TOT 7; 
c > + 2 4 
ei & av daveis SvaTHVvos, ws eyw “pavny, 


> A 7” \ ‘ s 
es XElpas HAOov TaTpl Kal KATEKTAVOY, 


O79 


4 a ei 
pndev Evvieis av edpwv eis ovs 7 edpar, 
lal lel a > / 9 ra 
Tas av 76 y akov Tpaypy dav ElKOTas pEeyots ; 
nf Y , 
pyntpos O€, TANMOV, OVK EmaLTXUVEL yapLous 


» « "4 > > V4 he 
ovans Opaipwov ons m avayKalwv héyew 
lal as if 
olous ép@ Tay" ov yap ovy oLvynTopal, 


980 


A > / 
gov y eis TOO e&ehOdvT0s avda.ov oTopa. 
¥ aA 
ETUKTE YAP MW ETLKTEV, WPLOL [OL KAKBY, 
lal % lal 4 
ovK €l00T OUK ElOVia, Kal TEKOVTA [ME 
Ce a ~ > / , 
avmns overdos matdas e€épuc€ pou. 


GN & yap ovv e€oida, oe pev ExovT Epe 


985 


, a Cee , 
KEWHnVY TE TAVTA dua oTopetv* eyo d€ VW 


ixvei7’ the rest. 


Farn.: mws R, B, Vat.: mw F. 
written in marg. by S. 
Os Gey 


971 dvedlfors A, R: dvecdigers L, with the rest. 

Mss., edd.: of 7 Brunck.—méo yeve@Nove (ov made from a by S) L. 
973 écxov B, T, Vat., Farn.—# L, with éa 7 
In v. 1366 also L has 7, but elsewhere always 7. 
977 Tas y’ dv MSS.: mas dv Elms. and most of the recent edd.: 


972 oie 
wos A, T, 


See on 


mos Tav Fritzsche: mas day Doederlein, Campbell.—ré y’] In L vy has been made 


from 6’, and about four letters have been erased before dkoy. 


In L the letter «’ has been added by S. 


Tor’ L?.—2rpayp’] 
978 T\jywv L, B, F, Vat., Nauck, 


Oécparov, but ®ore is added, as below 
1350; Plat. Prot. 338 C ddvvarov huey 
dare Upwraydpou totbe copwrepov Twa 
édéobar: Eur. Hipp. 1327 Kurpis yap 
HOEN wore ylyverOa rade: Thuc. 1. 119 
denbévres Wore wWndicacda: 8. 45 
weloal WoTE TVYXwWphoa.—TalSoy, al- 
lusive plur. for sing., cp. 295 dvaxras (n.). 

972 f. ovrte...ov: cp. Ant. 249 obre 
Tou yevnoos nv | wAnyu’, od dixédAns éx- 
Body: Eur. Or. 41 wy otre ctra did dépns 
€d€EaTo, | od NovTp’ Zdwke xpwri: 7b. 1086 
wn? aluad pov dé&aro Kdpmimwov médov, | 
Hn Nawmpos aiOnp: Her. 8. 98 ore vide- 
TOs, OUK OuBpos, ov Kavua, ov VUE. But of 
the converse, ov...ov7¢, there is no certain 
example.—BAdoras, plur., O. Z. 717: 
matpos and pytpds, gen. of origin with 
Br. yev. etxov as=éBdaorov: he was not 
yet begotten or conceived. 

974 davels Sicrnvos, having been 
born to misery (as being fated to slay his 


sire): so 1225 émel davn, when one has 
come into the world. This is better here 
than, ‘having proved unfortunate.’ éy@ 
*davynv: for the prodelision of the tem- 
poral augment in the 6th place, cp. Azz. 
457: Eur. Helen. 263 (el6e) aloxuov efdos 
avtt Tod Kadod ’AaBov (Porson’s correction 
of AaBeiv). 

975 és xetpas: cp. on 835. 

976 pndéev is adjective with dy (=rov- 
Twv a), and adverb with (rovrous) ets ods. 

977 The Mss. have mas y dv, but y’ 
should probably be omitted. In L, at 
least, there is a perceptible tendency to 
insert 7’, 7’, etc., superfluously (cp. cr. n. 
on 260); and here the first y would 
weaken the second, while was needs no 
strengthening. In O. 7. 1030, where L 
and most Mss. have y’...7ve, we should read 
&...ye. There is, however, no objection 
to a doubled ye where each of two words 
in the same sentence is to be emphasised 


ee 
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how couldst thou justly reproach me therewith, who was then 
unborn,—whom no sire had yet begotten, no mother’s womb 
conceived? And if, when born to woe—as I was born—I met 
my *sire in strife, and slew him, all ignorant what I was doing, 
and to whom,—how couldst thou justly blame the unknowing 
deed ? 

And my mother—wretch, hast thou no shame in forcing 
me to speak of her nuptials, when she was thy sister, and they 
such as I will now tell—for verily I will not be silent, when 
thou hast gone so far in impious speech. Yea, she was my 
mother,—oh, misery!—my mother,—I knew it not, nor she— 
and, for her shame, bare children to the son whom she had 
borne. But one thing, at least, I know,—that thy will consents 

thus to revile her and me; but not of my 
Wecklein: rAjuov A, R, T, and most of the recent edd.: tAjpwr (sic) Farn. 979 
avayxdfew F, with w written above. 982 wuoe wo] L has érixrev* wywor pol? 
kax@y (stc). Ellendt would write &moruo?, since Apollonius prescribed ofuouot. Blaydes, 
with Elms., olwoe po. 984 adrijs A, airjs L and most mss. 986 dvorouety 
L and most Mss.: diorouetv R, L? (av. 7. indicated in A by « written over v), and Ald.: 
dvorouety Brunck, and so most of the recent edd. The form ducrouetv is defended by 


Elms., who compares dvcrnvos, assuming that it comes from orjvar (cp. dornvos, 
Ltym. M. 159. 11, as =dvernvos); but that etymology is doubtful. Cp. cr. n. on v. 30. 


(Her. 1. 187).—dkov=axovcvoy : see on 
240. 

978 L’s tAyjpov might be either (a) 
predicate with the verb, or (4) nom. for 
voc., as 185 @ TAduwv, where seen. But 
(a) would be rather weak; and a direct 
address, rather than a half-comment (as 
in 185), is fitting here. tAypov, then, 
seems most probable. 

980 ody here= ‘indeed’; in 985 ‘at 
all events.’ 

981 cis 768 eEeXO. dydcLov orTdpa, 
having gone to such lengths of impious 
speech, 2.2. having outraged the most 
sacred ties of kinship by these public 
taunts. Cp. 438 éxdpaudyra (n.). avo- 
gw.iov oTdpa agrees with 768’, depending 
on eis. Since ordpa was familiar to 
poetry in the sense of ddyos (cp. O. 7. 
426), this version is clearly preferable to 
taking eis 768’ separately and dvoc. or. 
as accus. of respect. 

982—984 He has just said, ‘why 
force me to speak of Iocasta’s marriage, 
when it was such as I will tell?’ (980). 
In these three vy. he tells of what sort it 
was,—viz., incestuous, but unconsciously 
so;—a double reason why Creon should 
have spared the taunt. 

érucrey =‘she was my mother’—she, 
who was becoming my bride—though 


neither of us knew it at the time of 
the marriage. Cp. Eur. oz 1560 76e 
tlxret o’, ‘she is thy mother’; and 0. 7. 
437, 870. attys dveSos, because, al- 
though she was morally guiltless in the 
marriage, yet such a union was, in fact, 
shameful: cp. O. 7. 1494, 1500. Yet 
Nauck condemns these vv. because (1) 
they do zot explain the pyrpds ydmous 
of 978, and (2) évedos is illogical after 
ovx eidvia. Kaibel, who also condemns 
them, compares (Deutsche Litteraturz., 
1886, p. 733) Eur. Her. 224f. ixéras 
adyras ovyyevels, olwor kaxwv, | BdéPov 
mpos avrovs BéWov, E\xecOa Bia: where 
the only points of likeness are otjuot kaxwy 
and the iteration. Rhetoric of a similar 
cast, and prompted by the same thought, 
occurs in O. 7. 1403 ff., 1496 ff. 

986 BSvocTopetv (only here) with acc., 
as El. 596 thy unrépa | Kaxooropodper. 
Those who still write Svoropety have 
some eminent modern critics with them; 
but on the other side it should be borne 
in mind that the mss. (rarely older than 
the rrth or roth cent.) which vouch for 
such forms as dvorareiy or dvorlBevros 
vouch also for such spellings of compounds 
with mpos as mpoorelxw, mpocTavpiw, mpo- 
oTté\\w, where mpooo is unquestionably 
right. 
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> » / 
dav éynua, pbéyyopat 7 dkov Tdde. ; 
lal > 4 
aX od ‘yap ovr ev Toidd akovaopaL KaKOS 
A , 
ydpourw ovf ovs aiev eupopets oV pou 


dovous Tatp@ovs eovedilov muKxpas. 
4 


9990 


év ydp p apeupar podvor Gv 0 aVvicTopa. 
el tis oe Tov Sikatov avtix evOdde 

Krelvou tapactds, moTepa muvOdvo ay et 
natyp « 0 Kaivwv, ) Tivo’ dv evléus; 


A 4 yx tal an \ ” 
Soka pév, EvirEp Cnv pirets, Tov aitvov 
» 


095 


rivoe av, ovee TovvdiKov TrepLBdérous. 
TowavTa pevTo. KavTOs eiaéBnv Kaka, 
Oedv dyovtwy: ots éya ovde THY TaTpos 
wuynv av oipar Cacav avrevmew mot. 


ov Oo, & yap 


ov Stka.os, GAN amav Kadov 


IOOO 


¥ > 
héyew vopilwrv, pyTov appytov T eros, 
mo an > ra 
TowavT overdilers pe TOVS evaytiov. 


987 dkwv 7 &ynua Vat., Meineke. 


988 dxov’coua MSS.: addoouac Wecklein 


(who ascribes it to K. Walter) and Mekler (ascribing it to Herwerden). 
989 éudepeio L, with o written over e by an early hand: éuqepe?s F (first hand), 


153) aly RSS 


éupépes A, R, F (from corrector): éudopas L?. 


éudépers Elms., 


Herm., Wunder, Hartung, Blaydes: éu@ope’s Dindorf, Nauck, Wecklein, Camp- 


987 dkwy. A single te linking whole 
sentences is not rare in Soph. (e.g. 1437, 
O. T: 995); but dkwy 7’ (Vat.) may be 
right here. 

988 dAN ov ydp. Distinguish two 
uses of this formula. (1) With an el- 
lipse, as here,—‘but (your charges are 
untrue), for.’ In this, yép may be re- 
presented by ‘zx fact,’ or ‘indeed.’ Cp. 
on 755. (2) When there is no ellipse, 
as O. 7. 1409 GAN ov yap avddy e0’ a 
pnd Spay kadov,...kadvwar’. Then yap 
= sz7tcey 

The MS. dkovoopar kaxos=‘will be 
pronounced evil’ (in the report of fair- 
minded men): cp. Ph. 1074 daKkotcopar 
bev ws pur, olkrou méws | mpds rods: ‘1 
shall be reproached, as full of pity, by 
yon man’: 2. 607 6 marr’ dkotvwy alcxpa 
kal NwByr’ éry. But the conjecture 4- 
Adoopat has certainly more force and 
point: cp. O. Z. 576 ov yap dh goveds 
addoouar: Ant. 46 ov yap dh mpodoic’ 
awoomat. 

989 f. ephopeis (2mgeris), ‘heapest on 
me, ‘urgest against me,’ is supported, as 
against éuépers, by the common use of 
the word in later Greek, as Plut. Poms. 


3 Todas evedpoper wANYAS Tols oTpbuacw: 
Alciphro 1. 9 éml 7@ ooerépw xépder els 
Tovs dmpayyovas éudopodow Bpes, ‘for 
their own gain they heap insults on quiet 
people.’—@évovs: the rhetorical pl., as 

2. 

991 dpenpar: cp. on 814 avrapel- 
Bec. 

992 f. ei tis...«Telvor, should attempt 
to slay; cp. Od. 16. 432 maida 7’ aaroKrel- 
ves, ‘and art seeking to slay his son’: 
Antiph. or. 5 § 7 8rav & dvev Kivd0vwr tH 
duarpdcowvrat, are seeking to effect. (For 
the parallel use of the imperf., see 274.) 
The optat. in putting the imaginary case, 
as 776: cp. on 927. avrika (not, ‘for 
instance,’ but) with év@d8e, at this mo- 
ment and on this spot, cp. 2zz¢ 2am ilico 
(Ter. Ad. 2. 1. 2).—TOov 8lk.: for the 
ironical article cp. Amt. 31 Tov ayabdy 
Kpéovra. 

995 So0xe pév, ‘I should think so,’ 
with the emphasis on the verb, not on 
the Ist pers.: ZZ. 61 box pév, ovdey pHua 
avy Képdet kaxov: fr. 83 doxd per, ovdels, 
Cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B ovx dopevos elow 
avToce; olecbal ye xph. So Crito 53D, 
54 B: also oluat éywye Crito 47 D. 


~t aaa 
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free will did I wed her, and not of free will speak I now. 

Nay, not in this marriage shall I be called guilty, nor in 
that slaying of my sire which thou ever urgest against me 
with bitter reviling. Answer me but one thing that I ask 
thee. If, here and now, one should come up and seek to 
slay thee—thee, the righteous—wouldst thou ask if the 
murderer was thy father, or wouldst thou reckon with him 
straightway ? I think, as thou lovest thy life, thou wouldst 
requite the culprit, nor look around thee for thy warrant. But 
such the plight into which Z came, led by gods; and in this, 
could my sire come back to life, methinks he would not gain- 
say me. 

Yet ¢hou,—for thou art not a just man, but one who holds 
all things meet to utter, knowing no barrier betwixt speech 
and silence—¢how tauntest me in such wise, before yon men. 
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bell. L. Dindorf conject. dudépers. 


the rest (R has oc written above). 


been inserted by S: the first hand had written éy@ 6é, as it is in F. 
éy ovdé L?, T, Farn.: éym ovdé the rest. 


996 repiBréros L, A: mepiBdéres 
998 éyo ovde] éywvdée L, the v having 
éy oddé or 
989 éuol] éxew Nauck (a conject. 


996 eptBdérots. This compound 
occurs nowhere else in Soph., nor does he 
use wepiBXerros. But Eur. uses them five 
times (Andr. 89, H. F. 508, fon 624, J. 
A. 429, Ph. 551), and Ar. has the verb 
once (Zccl. 403). In all six places, as 
here, the u is made long. .On the other 
hand, the t of repidpou7 and its cognates 
is usually, if not always, short (Eur. 27. 
458, Helen. 776, Tro. 1197, fr. 1068. 2: 
Aesch. Suppl. 349: Ar. Vesp. 138, Fg. 
56, etc.): and Aesch. Ch. 207 has mepi- 
ypagda. In Ar. Pax 879 reprypddes is 
ambiguous in the comic trimeter. 

997 ff. cloéBnv suits the imagery of 
dydvtTev (see on 253): cp. Aesch. Suppl. 
470 drys & aBvccov médayos ov pan’ 
eUropov | 70d éoBEBnka. 

After dvtremetvy and like words the 
person gainsaid is denoted by the dat. ; 
the argument, by mepl twos or mpds Tt. 
Here we begin with a neut. dat. ois 
(instead of mpds a or mepl dv), which 
implies a personification of the )édyos. 
Then, at the end of the sentence, épot is 
pleonastically added, by a sort of after- 
thought. This double dative, though 
irregular, does not seem to warrant the 
change of éyuol into éyew. pol gives 
greater vividness to the thought of the 
dead brought face to face with the living. 


—dv with dytevretv.—éyd od8t: cp. 939. 

matpds Wuyrv...ta@cav=‘my father’s 
life, if it could live again,’ =simply rarépa 
§Gvra: not, ‘his departed spirit, if it could 
visit this world.’ yvx7j in the trag. never 
means ‘a departed spirit’ (7. 23. 104 
wWuxh Kal eldwrov), but always the anima 
of the living: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1456 (of 
Helen) pula tds roddds... | puxds ddécao’ 
jo Tpoia. For the periphrasis here cp. 
El. 1126 & gpi\rarov pvynpetov dvOpdrwv 
éuol | wuxfs ’"Opéorov dourdv: Ant. 559 7 
& éuh wuxn mada | réOv ner. 

1000 f. dav, ‘anything,’ cp. on 761: 
Kadov with Aéyew, dict honestum, cp. on 
37.—pytov dpp.: Dem. or. 18 § 122 
Bods pnra kal appyra dvoudfwv: or. 21 
§ 79 mdvtas Huds pyrd Kal dppnra Kaka 
éfetrov. Remark that in neither place 
does Dem. place a kal before pyrd, or a 
re after it. The form which he gives was 
doubtless the familiar one. On the other 
hand, in a phrase of different meaning, 
Dem. or. 1 § 4 76 yap elvas movTowv éxetvov 
&va dvra Kipiov Kal pyray Kal droppyrov, 
‘of what is to be published or to be kept 
secret.’ O. Z. 300 didaxra re | dppyrd 
7 (n.). Verg. Aen. 1. 543 deos memores 
fandi atque nefandi; Hor. Epp. t. 7. 72 
dicenda tacenda locutus. 
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kal cor 76 Onoéws dvopa Owredoar Kahor, 
Kal tas *AOnvas ds Kardknvtar Kaos" 
KG dS erawav todda Tovd’ éxdavOdver, 
OOovver’ el Tus yn Oeovs eriorarat 

rysais oeBilew, de THO Vreppeper 
ad’ ws od Khépas TOV iKérny yépovT ene 
avrév 7 éxeipov Tas Képas 7 olxer aBav. 
avl’ av éyo vov tdode Tas Deas enor 
Kahov ikvovpat Kal KatacKyTT@ uTals 
eeiv dpwyovs Evppdxous 7, Ww éxudbys 
olav vm avdpav nde ppovpetrar modus. 

6 &€ivos, avak, xpnotds: at dé cvpdopat 
avtTov mavwdes, agiar & apvvaleiv. 

@H. dus Adywv: ws ot pev * eeipyarpevor 


1005 


IOIO 


XO. 
IOTS 


made also by Blaydes), and so Mekler. 1008 kai co. made from kai gol in 
L.—évoua] dupa L?.—xadév] ditov Tournier. 1007 Tinac made from TLLaT 
in L: rywds the other Mss.: tywats Turnebus. In v. 1006 F has wy written above 
Ocods, and this conjecture (fev) was evidently meant to justify the common reading 
Tyas.—ioe] 75 L (the 7 in an erasure), L?: 7 6¢é A, R: 76e the rest.—rq@d’] Toiide 
L and most mss.: 7006’ A (with 6’ written above), L?, Brunck, Elms., and most 
edd.: 7@6’ Kuhnhardt, Dindorf, Wecklein. 1009 avrdvTexerpod (sic) L, 
with no smooth breathing on e, as though atrév re xetpod were meant; and so most 
MSS.: adrov 7’ éxerpod F. 1010 ricde Gedo L first hand (the corrector has 


1008 10 ©. dvopa Owr., ‘to pay court Legg. 752 B. In this verse the poetical 


to the great name of Th. (to the renowned 
Th.).? Creon had been courteous to 
Theseus, as Theseus towards Thebes, 
and nothing more: there is no @w7ela in 
940. But Oed. is incensed by the con- 
trast between the rough words spoken of 
himself (944 ff.) by Creon, and the fair 
words to Theseus. Owmetcarv: cp. 1336. 
—kaddy, not as in 1000, but =‘ season- 
able’: cp. O. TZ. 78 els kadév.. elas (n.): 
El. 384 viv yap év kad@ ppoverv. 

1004 ds kaToKyvTar Kadds, lit., ‘that 
it has been administered well,’ the perf. 
here denoting that a good administration 
is thoroughly established in it (cp. on 
tétpopev, 186). The political senses of 
karouew and karotxi{w should be carefully 
distinguished. (1) 7 mots KadXGs KaTor- 
ketrat=the city 7s dwe/¢-in on good prin- 
ciples, ‘is well administered’: see Plat. 
Legg. 683 A. (2) 4 rods Kad@s KareKo- 
tat=the city has been established on good 
principles, ‘has a good constitution’: see 


peculiarity is the use of the perf. where 
a prose-writer would have said either 
KaToikobyrat or else KkaTwxicuéva eict. 
Oed. refers to Creon’s implied praise of 
Athenian loyalty (941 ff.), and esp. to his 
mention of the Areiopagus (947 ff.). 

1005 x«q0’: cp. on 914.—7roAAd with 
a8’. 

1006 ec Tis yx Oeods: see on 260. 

1007 18’, referring to what has just 
preceded (cp. on 787), as Ant. 464, 666, 
Ai. to80. The dat., marking the point 
in which the excellence is shown, is the 
usu. constr.: so Thuc. has apoéyew duvd- 
fee (I. 9), vauTiK@ (1. 25), mAnOer...Kal 
éumeipla (1. 121), youn (2. 62), etc.: 
Xen. An. 3. 2. 19 évl d€ worm mpoéxovew 
has: Lac. 15. 3 whovTw breppépew: Her. 
8. 138 pdda dduq treppéporvra: 8. 144 
xapy KaAREt Kal dpery wéya treppepovea : 
9. 96 Kddret Kal meyéDet dtrepdépwr. 
Surely, then, usage is strongly for T@8’ 
as against Tove’. 
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And thou findest it timely to flatter the renowned Theseus, and 
Athens, saying how well her state hath been ordered: yet, while 
giving such large praise, thou forgettest this,—that if any land 
knows how to worship the gods with due rites, this land excels 
therein; whence thou hadst planned to steal me, the suppliant, 
the old man, and didst seek to seize me, and hast already carried 
off my daughters. Wherefore I now call on yon goddesses, 
I supplicate them, I adjure them with prayers, to bring me help 
and to fight in my cause, that thou mayest learn well by what 


manner of men this realm is guarded. 


CH. The stranger is a, good man, O King; his fate hath 
been accurst ; but ’tis worthy of our succour. 


TH. 


Enough’ of words:——the doers 


of the © deed 


changed raode to rdode, but left Oedc): raode Oeds Vat.: tdcde viv Beds L?2: rdode 


Tas Oeds the rest. 


1011 £. Nauck would delete this v. (holding carackjrrw 


to be a mark of spuriousness), and in v. ro12 would read, éNOety dpGmar tvppd- 


xous, wv’ éxuadys. 


After Evuudyous (Vat. cu“udxous), 8 is wanting in L and the 


other Mss. (except that in F it is written above the line): Reisig restored it. 
1O15 auvvafewv Mss., as elkdfew below (1178, 1328), and mapeuxdOew (1334): Elms. 


altered the accent. 


1016 éfnpracuévny L (-nv made from -o, av. /. to which 


the gloss refers, of @epamovres Kpéovros), and so most Mss.: é&pmracudvo. A, R: 


1008 «Képas, in purpose (so far as 
Oed. himself is concerned), though not in 
fact: Az. 1126 Slkaa yap Tov’ edruxeiv, 
krelvayTd we; Eur. Jom 1500 éxrewd oa’ 
dxovo’ (Creusa to her living son), ‘doomed 
thee to perish.’ We could hardly detach 


“KAdbas from tov tkérny, and render: 


‘from which having stolen (the maidens), 
thou didst seek to seize me, after carry- 
ing off my daughters.’ 

1009 éxetpov, impf. of endeavour: see 
274: Cp. 950. otxer: see on 867. 

1011 KatacKymrw ALTais, ‘enjoin on 

ou with prayers,’ is an unexampled use 
a this compound. On the other hand 
émicxymTw was often used in entreaty, as 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 157 k\alovras, ixerevor- 
TAS,...€mLTKTTOVTAS pndevl TpdTw TOV... 
adithpiov crepavodv. Wecklein supports 
his attractive conjecture kdferurKyTTe 
(Ars Soph. em. p. 99) by Ph. 668 
kagereviacbar. 

1014 f. feivos: cp. 33. Elsewhere, 
with the exception of fr. 726. 4, Sopho- 
cles uses in dialogue only the vocative of 
the Ionic form.—at 8 o.: while Ze is 
innocent, his fortunes have been appal- 
ling, dé. 8 dp., det (all the more) 
deserve sympathy. 

1015 déiw...dpvvabety, worthy that 
one should succour them. The forms in 


paca 


-@ov have not always an aoristic force, 
e.g. in Zl. 1014 eixadety has no such force 
(cp. on O. 7. 651): but here, at least, 
as 461 émdg&ws..:xarouxtloat shows, an 
aorist inf. is not less fitting than a pre- 
sent. For the ac¢. inf., see on 461. 

1016 f. The contrast with maQdyres, 
and the impossibility (as I think) of jus- 
tifying é—ypwacpévor, confirm F. W. 
Schmidt’s é€eipyacpévor. Since E also 
represented H in the older Ionic alphabet, 
the origin of the vulgate is at once 
explained if it is supposed that in 
EZEPTADMENOI the L became II,—one 
of the slightest and easiest of all errors 
in uncial writing. 

éEnptacpévo. must be explained in 
one of two ways. 1. ‘Zhe captured ones 
are speeding.’ Here (a) omed8ovew is 
most strange as =“are being carried off’: 
it should imply eagerness. (6) The 
masc. plur. is strangely used when. zwo 
girls axe definitely meant. It is different 
when a woman, speaking of herself in 
the plur., uses the masc. (Z/. 399),— 
when the masc. sing. is used by the 
leader of a female Chorus (Eur. “7f/. 
1105),—or when the masc. sing. is used 
in an abstract statement, though with 
allusion to a woman (£7. 145). 2. ‘Zhe 
captors are hurrying away.’ There is no 


II 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


“a /, a 
omevsovow, ypeis 8 of mabdvres eotaper. 


BP, 
OH. 


na na , Pia 
ri Sr dpavpo hott mpootdaces Toew ; 

a a \ ey.) <5) 
6800 Katdpyew THS exe, wopmov 8 cue 
xopelv, W’, ei pev & TOTOLOL Tolcd ExELS 


1020 


tas Tatdas yi, adros éxdeiEys epote 
ci & éyxpareis pevyovow, ovdev det ove: 
dddor yap of amebdovres, ovs ov pH ToTE 
ydpas puydrres THIS eredEwvrar Oeois. 


a’ éEvdyyod: yvati 8 as exov exer 


1025 


kat o ete Onpav? 7 tiyn’ Ta yap ddr 


na \ , , 
T® [L7) dukaiw KTN PAT OVUKL OWCETAL. 


é€eupyaouevo. F. W. Schmidt. 


1018 7 577] Ti rair’ Vat.—dgdavps Turnebus. 


1019 rouréy] Wecklein conject. ocxowdv.—édé we MSS.: 6 éué Herm., and so 
Blaydes, Campb.: 6€ so. Heath, Elmsley, Hartung: & épol Brunck. . 

1021 fui Elms.: hudv mss.: eiAGy Herm.: é\0av Wecklein: ras roide matdas 
Dindorf.—éxdelfys Mss.: ‘margo Turnebianae évédei~y, quod e nullo Ms. enotatum 


habeo,’. Elms.—épol]  évi 


Mekler (to be taken with the gen. jay). 


other instance of npmacua, simple or 
in comp., as a perf. middle, while the 
pass. use is common. This may be an 
accident, for there are several instances 
of perfect forms which are alternatively 
passive or middle,—e.g. eipyacpuar, Teri- 
pepnuar (pass. in Thuc. 7. 77, midd. 
in Antiph. Zetr. 3. B. § 8), meulunuar 
(pass. in Her. 2. 78, midd. zd. 169 etc.). 
But it is a fact which increases the diffi- 
culty of assuming a middle sense here. 

1017 féoctapev: the same form in 
On LT at44a. 77. T1145. Nee. se stOG. 
I would restore tv’ cramer for the corrupt 
évTavd’ éuév. 

1018 dp. dor, z.c. Creon himself. 
The tone is half sulky, half whining. 
He has given up the game. dpavp@ here 
‘feeble’ (cp. 880 Bpaxus, 958 cpuKpédr), 
but in 182 ‘dim’ (where see n.). Cp. 
391 ToL00d’ bm’ dvdpds, said by Oed. of 
himself; and so r1og gwrés.—Others 
render: ‘for the blind man’ (Oed.), a 
dat. of interest with moety. This seems 
harsh. 

1019 f. tis éket=r7is éxeice: Her. 
g. 108 éket...dmlxero: Thuc. 3. 71 Tods 
exe karamepevyéras. Cp. El. 1099 ddor- 
mopoduey €vOa (=o) xppfouev: Ph. 256 
pndapov duAdOe. 

mopmov 8 «.7.\. Three views of this 
clause require notice. I place first the 
view which seems to me right. 1. The 


construction is :—(rpocrdcow cé ev) Kar- 
dpxew 680d THs éxel, Gut 8 aropmoy 
Xopety : ‘my pleasure is,—that you should 
show the way thither (¢.e., to where the 
maidens are), and that I should go as 
your escort.’ The governing verb which 
is supplied, mpoordcow, contains the 
general notion doxe? pou, ‘it seems good 
to me,’ ‘it is my pleasure.’ For éué 
with inf. where éyw is subj., cp. Od. 8. 221 
Tav & ddd\wv end dnt word mpopepécrepov 
elvat. Schaefer well cites Z/. 3. 88 d\dous 


pev xédeTat... | Tevxea Kad’ adrobéc- 
Oat... | adrov o &v pécow Kal dpnididrov 
Mevédaor | ...udxecOa, where airér, refer- 


ring to the subject of xéXerar, is parallel 
with éyé here: ‘Paris urges that ¢he others 
should lay their arms aside, but that he 
and Menelaus should fight.” The word 
mwowméy (used in 723 of Creon’s own 
followers) has here a touch of grim irony: 
cp. Z7. 13. 416 érel fa of draca tourer, 
‘given him a companion,’—z.e., sent his 
slayer to the shades along with him. 
moumdy could not well mean, ‘as an 
escort for the maidens on their return.’ 
On this view 8° épé is better than 8€ pe. 

2. Reading pou:—‘that you should 
go as my guide’: cp. Od. 4. 826 rotn 
yap of moumds aw €pxerac (Athena con- 
ducting Telemachus). The following 


clause tv’...éxdelEns euol makes this some- 


what weak, 
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are in flight, while we, the sufferers, stand still. 
CR. What, then, wouldst thou have a helpless man to do? 
TH. Show the way in their track,—while I escort thee,— 
that, if in these regions thou hast the maidens of our quest, 
thou thyself mayest discover them to me; but if thy men are 
fleeing with the spoil in their grasp, we may spare our trouble; 
the chase is for others, from whom they will never escape out of 


this land, to thank their gods. 


Come,—forward! The spoiler hath been spoiled, I tell thee 
—Fate hath taken the hunter in the toils; gains got by wrongful 


arts are soon lost. 


1023 ddd\x] Nauck conject. dd:s or moddol.—omevdovres] Mekler conj. azev- 


OOVTES. 
rected from -ovra:), Vat., Farn, : 


1024 rijo5’] rood F, R.—érevxovra L, F, R: éwe’txwvrar A (cor- 
and so (but with € written above) B, T.—@eois] 


R. Shilleto suggested @eof (with a comma after érevwrrar), or Oeods. 


1025 ¢& ipyyot L. Blaydes conject. «’ tdnyod. 


1026 Onpwrta 7 TUxn L. 


For et\e @npwrvd’ Meineke conject. ef\ev aipodv’: for % tvxn, Doederlein 7 Alxy, 


3. Governing pe by wopmdy: ‘that 
you should guide me on the way.’ Cp. 
Ant. 786 kat o’ ovr dbavdrov dvéiuos 
ovdels, where oe is governed by the adj. 
This was the view of Erfurdt and Reisig: 
it was also held by Shilleto. But the 
supposed construction, always rare, is ex- 
tremely harsh here, where wopmréy would 
naturally be taken as agreeing with pe. 

1021 ‘piv, ‘for us,’ ze. so that we 
may find them: ethic dat. (cp. 8r). 
Campbell defends the Ms. pov as if 
éxeus..._uav—=‘hast taken from us,’ com- 
paring 821 ri matd’ exes wou, where, 
however, the gen. is possessive, and O. 7. 
1522, where pov depends on é\y. Tas 
matdas nev could mean only ‘ oze maid- 
ens,’—which is hardly to be justified as 
the language of a paternal government. 

1022 éyxpareis, sc. ray raldwy : pedy- 
overt, sc. of éLerpyacudvor (1016), Creon’s 
guards. Theseus is not sure whether these 
guards have merely carried the sisters to 
some spot in Attica, at which they are 
to await Creon himself, or are already in 
full flight with them to Boeotia. 

10283 f. d\Aou: the horsemen who at 
goo were told cmevdew did puTijpos. 

ots Xdpas THOSE Huydvres Ov py ToTE 
éretvEwvrat Qeots, ‘from whom having 
escaped out of this land, never shall they 
make grateful (ér-) vows to the gods.’ 
gevyw can take a gen. of separation, de- 
noting the thing, or the region, from 
which one escapes: Od. 1. 18 008 &v0a 
mepuypevos jev d€O\wv. This gen. is here 
combined with an acc., as in Eur. Supp. 


148 Tude’s mwéev aiua ovyyevés detywv 
xGoves, flying from the land, from (the 
penalties of) a brother’s murder: cp. Or. 
1506 mov ’oTw ovTos ds mépevye ToUmoY EK 
Sduew Elpos: éwevEovtar implies a vow 
of thank-offerings for safety: cp. Xen. 
Anab. 3. 2. 9 evEacba TH Oew TodTW Obcew 
cwTnpia Omouv dv mpOrov eis dirlav ywpay ~ 
apixdueba. Aesch. Theb. 276 (Bevis) ér- 
evxouat | Ojcew rtpdraa. The partic. 
gpuyovres expresses the cause to which 
érf in the compound refers: cp. Azf. 
483 dedpaxviay yeddv. (Distinguish the 
different sense of the verb in Plat. Soff. 
235 C oUre d\No yévos ovdev unmore Expuryov 
émevinra THY...ué00d0v, glory im having 
eluded.) 

1025 GAN, ‘nay’; cp. 237. In é€- 
vynyou (only here), éx refers to the mo- 
ment of starting, while t=‘ onward,’ as 
in bray. 

éxov exe, cp. our phrase, ‘the biter 
bitten.’ Aesch. Ag. 340 od rdv éddvTes 
avOis dvOadotey dv. Hor. Ef. 2. 1. 156 
capta ferum victorem cepit. Isaiah xiv. 
2 and they shall take them captives, whose 
captives they were. 

1026 f. Onpav®’ recalls the metaphor 
used by Creon himself, 776’ éxecpodjunv 
dypay (950). 1 tHXn=Destiny: see on 
O. T. 977 TLS dv poBotr’ dvOpwmros, @ Ta 
Ths Toxns | Kpate?. ‘The ‘irony of fate’ is 
better denoted by r¥x7 than by the pro- 
posed substitute Alken (ZZ. 528 7 yap Alen 
vw etdev, ovK ey povn). 

TO...00AM KTHPATA=Td dAW KaTAaKTY- 
Oévra, the instrum. dat. with the noun as 


Li ——2 
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KovK addov eteus eis TOO* 


ZTOPOKAEOY2 


os €€010d oe 


ov yurdov odd” dorkevov és TooHve vBpw 


NKOVTA TOhpns 7™s Tapertaons Tavuv, 


1030 


aN’ eo éT@ oD mors dy edpas TaOE. 
a. bet pe dOphiran, pnde tHvde THY TOkW 


év0S Ton oat 


pords doBeverrépay. 


VOELS TU TOUTWY, 7 pdirnv wa vov Té aout 


doxet hehe Pau Xore TAUT EPAXAO 5 

ovdev ov pep ov evoad dv épels epot 
ouKoU de Xnpets ciooper a. 
Xopav darethet voy" av 8 


KP. 


OH. 


1035 


1 ToewW. 
Tp, Oidizous, 


exnos aUTOU Hive, motabets OTL, 


ve La Odve * yo mpoober, ouxt Tavoopar 


1040 


mplv av Oe TOV cov KUpLov omoo TEKVOD. 


Ol. 


OvaL0, Ono, TOU TE yevvatov Xapw 


kat TNS T pos nas EVOLKOU TpopnOias. 


and so Nauck, Hartung, Blaydes, Wecklein. 


o by S) L, with most Mss. : 


1028 cis 745’ (a2 made from 


els 766’ A, R, Ald., as in v. 1031-also they have réée, 
where L and the other Mss. have rddée. 


1031 After épac two letters have 


with the cognate partic.: so often, esp. 
in Plato, as Legg. 631 C els Te Spdmov Kal 
els Tas GANGS Tagas KLYNoELS T@ obmare: 
Soph. 261 EB rév TH pov q wepl tiv ovelay 
Onhwuatwrv. TS py Stkale : (CP: 73+ 

1028 ff. KovK dAAov ees els 758”, and 
you will not have another (to aid ’you) 
with a view to this (¢.e. to the removal of 
the captives). For this use of éyew cp. 
Andoc. or. 1 § 63 ees quads érirnbetous : 
for els T68’ cp. 507. as €Eow8a, ‘(I speak 
of ‘another,’) fox I know,’ etc.: ws causal; 
cp. 45. 

ov Wdov: see on 866. doKevov: El. 
36 doxevoy avrov domldwy te Kal orparod. 
The allusion is not, of course, to Creon’s 
guards, but to some Attic accomplices, 
whose secret aid had emboldened him to 
make the attempt (1031). The ancient 
Greek was quick to explain disaster by 
treason; thus it instantly occurs to Oedi- 
pus that some Theban must have been 
concerned in the murder of Laius (0.7. 
124). After Aegospotami, ‘the general 
belief...held that the Athenian fleet had 
been sold to perdition by some of its own 
commanders’ (Grote VIII. 300). Theseus 
had no definite ground for his suspicion, 
but its utterance serves to place him (for 


a Greek audience) on the proper level of 
wary sagacity. 

1029 f£. és tooyvd’ tBpw...roApys. 
The 7Aua is the audacious spirit mani- 
fested in the USpis, or outrageous action. 
The gen. téApys seems best taken as 
partitive, és Toone” UBpy qjKovra being 
equiv. to és TogobToy qkovrTa: cp. Isocr. 8 
§ 31 els Toro yap Twes dvolas édn\ibacw 
(and n, on O.7. 771): ‘you have come to 
such a point of violence ta the daring 
which now possesses you.’ If the gen. is 
taken as possessive, UBpis TOAuns nearly 
=UBpts ToAunpa: but the addition of ris 
TapecTaons Taviv makes this awkward. 

1031 GAN to8 btw. Cp. Ar. Nub. 
1347 @s ovTos, ef un TH ‘merolbew, ovK ay 
qv | oUrws axddacTos* | dd’ éc8’ dry Opa- 
otveTat. Wierds, active: Aesch. P. V. 
916 Oapodv KabjncAw Tots medapolous KTU- 
mos | muoTds. So meumros, “blaming” (Zr. 
446); Uzorros, ‘suspecting’ (Eur. fTec. 
1135); apoBryros, ‘not fearing’ (0. ais 
885) ; davoros, § not having touched’ (zd. 
969); auplrdnxtos, ‘beating around’ (PA. 

88) 

1034 f. ti TovTey, ironical for Tatra: 
O. T..1140 Aéyw Te TobTwWY, 7 Ob AEH 
TET PAY LEVOV 


OIAITTOYS ETT! KOAQNQI 
And thou shalt have no ally in thine aim, for well wot I that. 
not without accomplice or resource hast thou gone to such a 
length of violence in the daring mood which hath inspired thee 
here: no,—there was some one in whom thou wast trusting 
when thou didst essay these deeds. And to this I must look, 


165 


nor make this city weaker than one man. 


drift ? 


Dost thou take my 


Or seem these words as vain as seemed the warnings 


when thy deed was still a-planning ? 


CR. 


Say what thou wilt while thou art here—I will not 


cavil: but at home I, too, will know how to act. 

TH. For the present, threaten, but go forward—Do thou, 
Oedipus, stay here in peace, I pray thee,—with my pledge that, 
unless I die before, I will not cease till I put thee in possession 


of thy children. 


OE. Heaven reward thee, Theseus, for thy nobleness, and 


thy loyal care in my behalf! 


[Exeunt THESEUS and attendants, with CREON, on 


spectators left. 


been erased in L. 
Blaydes conject. dv7’...éué: 
L, e in an erasure. 


1033 évés] Nauck conject. Evov. 
Wecklein, dvr’ éuol. 
1038 viv Mss. and most edd.: vuy Elms. 


1036 ay...éuol] 
1037 6€ yes] Séxnmeto 


va viv is slightly better than taviv. 
(1) With td viv the sense is:—‘Or 
do the things sazd just now seem to 
you no less vain than (¢he things said) at 
the time when you were plotting these 
deeds?’ alluding to the remonstrances 
and menaces of the Chorus, 829 ff. td 
viv te xe is then like raya Kaxelywy 
(606), one article doing double duty. 
(2) With taviv: ‘Or do these things 
(Tatra, supplied from rovrwy) seem to you 
to have been said in vain, doth now, and 
when you were plotting these deeds?’ 
But it is natural that Theseus should refer 
to his own words—by ra viv—rather than 
to thoughts which the Chorus had sug- 
gested before him. 

1036 év0a8 ov has been generally 
suspected, because the qualification, 
‘while here,’ seems to suit Creon better 
than Theseus. But, though év@dé’ dy’ 
épeis éué lies near, the vulgate is right. 
‘While here, said of Theseus, means, 
“since this is your own realm, in which 
you have force at command.’ pepamrov 
éwol, predicate; ‘you will say nothing to 
my dissatisfaction’: z.e. ‘you can say 
what you please,—I shall not dispute it.’ 
It is vain to argue with a master of 
legions. 


1038 xwpév ame(der viv, ‘threaten. (if 
you will) now—only set out.’ The en- 
clitic vuv (‘ well then’) would be weak 
here: viv takes point from 1037. For 
the partic. expressing the leading idea of 
the sentence, cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 34 pnp... 
oTparnyov...\av@dvovTa detv rods mod- 
hos Tav advOpHrwy Kal ékaTwaTarvra 
ayew éml rov’s xwdvvous, ‘he must elude 
their notice, and beguile them, if he is to 
lead them,’ etc.: Thuc. 1. 20 “Immapxov 
olovrar tipavvoy bvTa amobavely, ‘was 
reigning when he was killed’: 4. 11 Tas 
operépas vats, Biafouévous Thy drdBa- 
ow, karayvivae exédeve: ‘he cried, ‘Wreck 
your ships, if you must—but force your 
way ashore’.” 

1039 muotwOes, as Od. 21. 218 dppa 
w ed yrorov motwhfrov 7 évl Ovum, that 
ye twain may be assured in your minds: 
but elsewhere émicrw@Oyy is said of him 
who gives the pledge (Eur. J. A. 66 etc.) : 
cp. on 650. 

1042 dvato, a blessing, usu. with 
simple gen., as Eur. 7. A. 1359 dvaco rw 
gpevisv, ‘bless thee for thy kindness,’ or 
a defining partic., as Or. 1677 yhuas 
dvaco: but there is no reason to suspect 
xdpw, for which Blaydes suggests rpd7ov, 
Cp. 569 76 cov yervator. 
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orp. a. XO. etnv 60. datov 
2 dvopav tay’ éemurtpopat 
3 Tov xadKkoBdoay “Apy 
4 peiovow, 7) mpos IUvbiars 
59) hapmdow axrats, 
6 0b moTVIaL Geuva TLIOnvovvTaL TEAy 
7 Ovatoiow, Gv Kal xpvo€éa 
8Kdjs emt yrdoo BéBaxe 
9 mpoomo\wy Evpodmodav 


1045 


1050 


1045 rdyx’ émiotpodal] rdxa cvorpopat Nauck. 1050 ceyyal MSS. : cepa 
Valckenaer.—ri0nvoivra] After 710m about five letters have been erased in L: then 


1044—1095 Second ordcipov.—ist 
strophe (1044—1088)=1st antistr. (1059 
—1073). 2d strophe (1074—1084)= 
and antistr. (1085—1095).—The Chorus 
utter their longing to be at the scene of 
the fight between the Theban captors 
and the Attic rescuers. They predict 
the speedy victory of the latter, and in- 
voke the gods to help. 

1044 env oO: cp. Az. 1218 (Chorus) 
yevoluayv wv’ whdev erecte movrou | mpo- 
Brnw’, etc.: Eur. Aigp. 732 (Chorus) 
GNBdrows bd KevOuador yevoluay, | wa 
etc. 

1045 émotpodal, the wheeling-about 
of Creon’s guards, carrying off their cap- 
tives, when overtaken by the Attic pur- 
suers. For the military use of the word 
see on 536. avdpayv émcotpopal = dvdpes 
émtotpepbévres: cp. El. 417 lovey 
marpos...deurépay duchtav: Eur. Her. 581 
bpets 8’, adeAPay 7 mapoda’ ouiria: Ade. 
606 avipdy Pepalwy etuevhs mapoucla. 

1046 ff. yadkoBdav cannot be re- 
solved into two separate epithets,—*‘ brass- 
clad,’ and ‘clamorous’: rather it seems to 
mean, ‘with noise of brass,’—the clatter 
of shields and swords in battle. Cp. O. 
7. 190, where the Death-god (the plague) 
is an Ares who is dya\xos domliwy, yet 
mepiBoaros. xadKkedpwvos, ‘with voice as 
of brass,’ is not really similar: it is the 
epithet of Stentor (Z/. 5. 785) and of 
Cerberus (Hes. 7heog. 31 1).—pelEouew : 
cp. Z/. 15. 510 7) avrocxedin mitac xetpds 
Te wevos Te. The Attic spelling in the 
age of Sophocles was peléw (not pléw), 
éueréa, verb. adj. wecxrds: and so, in the 
proper names, Meéias, Meééurzos, etc.: 
see Meisterhans pp. 25, 87. There is no 
epigraphic evidence for the pres. ; but, as 


Curtius remarks (Gr. Verb p. 111 Eng. 
tr.), melyvume pry 2: Oelkvupe : eK. 

q mpos IIvOlats F Aaprdow akrais. 
The Chorus here imagine the Athenians 
as pursuing the Thebans through the pass 
of Daphné, over Mount Aegaleos, to- 
wards Eleusis. Two points are men- 
tioned as possible scenes for a fight. 

(1) [1b@vat drat, the Pythian shores ; 
the shore of the bay of Eleusis just beyond 
the pass of Daphné on the N. W., near 
the salt-springs called ‘Peiro: (Thuc. 2. 
19). The distance from Colonus is about 
six miles. Iv@car alludes to the Iv@ior, 
an Ionic temple of Apollo (some frag- 
ments from which are among the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum), situated 
on the site of the present monastery of 
Daphné, in the narrowest and highest 
part of the pass. (Cp. Leake, Demes pp. 
144 f.: Paus, 1. 37. 6.) Others take the 
WvAcac dxrai to mean Oenoe, where also 
there was a temple of Apollo. But (a) 
Oenoe was about 12 miles N.w. of Eleu- 
sis, near the pass of Dryoscephalae over 
Cithaeron. dxrai could not be said of 
such an inland place, and the distance 
imagined is too great. (6) The order of 
mention indicates the IlW@iac axrai as 
nearer than Eleusis to Colonus. 

(2) Aapwddes axrat, ‘the sorch-lit 
shores’ (cp. Harpocr. 184, quoted on 56, 
éopras Nawmrddas): the coast of the same 
bay of Eleusis at a point about 5 miles 
W.N. Ww. of the former point,—viz. at 
Eleusis itself. The yearly celebration of 
the great Eleusinia began on or about the 
16th of Boedromion (September). On 
the 20th of that month an image of Iacchus 
was borne ina torch-light procession along 
the lepa 654s from Athens to Eleusis. 


’ 
| 


, 
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CH. Oh to be where the foeman, turned to bay, will soon sst 


join in the brazen clangour of battle, haply by the shores loved ‘Phe 


of Apollo, haply by that torch-lit strand where the Great 
Goddesses cherish dread rites for mortals, on whose lips the 
ministrant Eumolpidae have laid the precious seal of silence; 


vovvytat Té\n form the next verse. 
din L. 


é 1051 @varoicw] a has been erased after 
1052 x7] k\n. ho L, with one or two letters erased after «n.—' 


BéBaxe] A letter (uw?) has been erased after Be in L. 


This procession is indicated by the xopds 


-uvotwy in Ar. Ran. 316 ff.: see 7b. 340 


eyerpe proyéas aumadas, ev xepal yap 
hKes Twacowr, |"laxx’, @ "laxxe, | vuKré- 
pou rederns Pwopdpos dornp. The search 
of Demeter for Persephone was also re- 
presented at Eleusis in a mavyuxis of 
torch-bearing mystae. Cp. Aesch. fr. 376 
(speaking of Eleusis) Aaumrpatow dorpa- 
maict Naumddwy obéve. Ar. Th. 1151 
Opyta ceuvd Oeaiv, iva Naumdor palverov 
duBporov dyw. 

1050 worvint, Demeter and Perse- 
phone (Cora), who in Ar. 7h. 1156 are 
called Gecpoddpw moduTorvia. Cp. 683. 
TWyvovvrat, as the spiritual nurturers of 
their faithful votaries. Simonides, too, 
has this word in a fig. sense, fr. 150. 7 
ev & érinvetro yAuKepay bra Awplois 
’Apiorwy | ’Apyetos (‘cultivated’). TéAn: 
Plat. Rep. 560 E Tedoumévov Wuy7y peya- 
Nose TéXeou: Eur. Hipp. 25 ceuvay és 
byw Kat réd\n wvotnpiww: Aesch. fr. 377 
pvotekov TéXous : in prose usu. TedeTal. 

1051 Oyvaroicwy, esp. fitting here, since 
the highest value of the Eleusinia con- 
sisted in opening a prospect of bliss after 
death. Soph. fr. 753 as rpls dABcou | 
kewou Bporwv, of Taira depyOévres rédy | 
pddrwo’ és “Atdou* Totode yap pwovors éxel | 
Cav éort, Tots 8 doe mar’ exe? Kakd. 
Pindar fr. 114 dABwos doris day Kelty’ elo’ 
bd xO6v"* olde wev Biov TedeuTav, oldev JE 
duadorov apyav. Isocr. or. 4 § 28 7s 
(rederjs) of peracxdvres mepl Te THs TOD 
Blov redeur#s Kal Tod cbumayros aldvos 
nodlous Tas édmldas Exovow. 

dv kal xpuoéa x.7..: dv refers to Ova- 
Toiow : kat (‘also’) has the effect of limit- 
ing the reference to those persons on 
whom the pledge of secrecy has been 
imposed ;—‘those mortals, on whose lips 
has been set the divine seal of the minis- 
trant Eumolpidae’: i.e, those who have 
been duly initiated by the Eumolpid Hie- 
rophant at Eleusis, and have been bound 
by him to secrecy. KAyjs Hvpodmdday 


(possessive gen.), the silence which they 
impose. Perhaps we should read BéBax’ 
ék. The Eumolpidae figure here as 
interpreters between the Two Goddesses 
and mortals, not as guardians of a secret 
which they may not communicate. Hence 
the above version is better than either of 
the following:—(z) dv referring to wér- 
vuat: ‘whose seal has been set on the lips 
of the Eumolpidae’: (2) dv referring to 
Té&\y: ‘the seal whereof has been set on 
the lips of the E.’ 

1052 khjjs, ‘that which closes,’ cannot 
well be rendered ‘ey’ here, any more than 
in Aesch. fr. 309 GAN’ ore Kdwol Krys ert 
yAdoon pias. The apparent boldness 
of a Greek metaphor is sometimes thus 
mitigated by the poet’s consciousness of 
the literal sense; as when Pindar calls an 
inspiring thought an dxdvn,—(literally, 
‘sharpener,’ conventionally ‘ whetstone’) ; 
or when he calls the master, who tempers 
achorus into harmony, a kparyp (OZ. 6. 82, 
QI: cp. my paper in Fourn. Hellen. Stud. | 
III. 171).—Cp. the Bods él yhwoon(Aesch. 
Ag. 36),—perh. a mere metaphor from a 
heavy weight,—parodied by Menander 
“Ancets fr. 1 mayds yap Us exer’ éml ordua. 
Anthol. Pal. 10. 42 dppnrwv éréwy yhocon 
oppayls émixelcOw. Eur. Med. 660 xada- 
pav dvolf|avra kAnda dpevay, ‘having un- 
locked his heart in sincerity. KAydobxos 
was said either of a tutelar deity or of a 
priestess, and on the vases the symbolic 
key, adorned with woollen threads, is 
sometimes borne by the priestess (Passeri 
it. 294, Welcker Alte Denkm. 111. 450 ff. 
etc.): but there is no evidence for the 
Eleusinian Hierophant actually putting a 
key to the lips of the initiated. yxpvoéa, 
divine, precious,—because of the truths 
revealed: O. 7. 157 xpucéas Téxvov ’E)- 
mldos. 

1053 tpoomédov Hvpodmbay. The 
Eleusinia had four chief ministrants. 1. 
The tepopdyrns. This office was hereditary 
in the Eumolpid gens; Plut. De Zxdl. 17 


> , 
avT. a. 
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10 ev olsar Tov eypepaxav 
Be 
11 @noéa Kai Tas SuaTddous 


1055 


12 ddunras ddehpas 


13 avrapKer Tay eupelfe Bog 
Pd 


, > Pe 
14 Tovad ava yopovs: 
y mov TOV EepéaTEpov 
Hh ..8 
2 Tétpas vipddos TEAaT 
3 Oidtidos “els vopdr, 


1060 


1054 éypeudyav L (with yp. dpeBdrav in marg.), and so most Mss.: dpesBdray A, R: 


dpevoBaray F. 


Hermann combines the two readings, deleting Oycéa Kal, so that év6’ 


oluae Tov dpeBdrav | éypeudxay ras dicrddovs=antistr. vv. 1069 f., dumuKrjpia mwrKa, 
(so Herm. for 7édwv) | duBaows, ot ray ‘Immlay. Gleditsch also deletes Onoéa Kal, 
but instead of 7dv dpeiBdray gives dpetray: then é&@’ olua dpelray| =1069 -muxrijpra 
médwv, and the syllable du- closes v. 1068, as in the Mss.—Nauck conject. é6@’ 
oiuat Nec éperBaray |, which requires greater changes in v. 1069. See comment. 


1055 For Onoda cal Dindorf conject. Alyeldav: Halm, puodpevov. 


For Onoda 


Hvpuonrmos éutnoe kal pret Tods “EAnvas 
(as the earliest hierophant, and the ances- 
tor of his successors). 2. The dgdotxos: 
hereditary in the gens of Callias and 
Hipponicus, which traced itself from 
Triptolemus. 3. The lepoxnpvé: heredi- 
tary in the gens of the Kypvukléac (or 
Kypuxes). 4. The altar-priest, lepeds 6 
éml Bwu@, or 6 émBap.os, who offered the 
sacrifice. It is not known whether this 
office was hereditary. As some relation- 
ship seems to have existed between the 
Eumolpidae and the two other gentes, 
tmpoomédwv here possibly includes (2) 
and (3), but is more naturally taken of 
the lepopdyrys only. A hydria found at 
Cumae, and belonging to a Campanian 
collection now at St Petersburg, exhibits 
an Eleusinian group of deities and priests, 
among whom the lepogay77s is distinguish- 
ed by a long white stole, partly em- 
broidered with gold, a myrtle wreath, 
and the thyrsus. (It is reproduced by 
Baumeister, Denkmiler des kl. Alt., p. 
474, Pl. 520.) 

1054 I incline to believe that the 
Ms. words @v0" otpat tov éypeudxay are 
sound, and that the variant dpe.8arav may 
have arisen by corruption from éypepaxav. 
See Appendix on this passage. The fact 
that the antistrophic passage is certainly 
unsound in the Mss. has increased the 
doubt: see on 106g. éypepd.xav, ‘rousing 
the fight,’ is a fit epithet for the champion 
who overtakes the captors, and forces 


them to a contest. Elsewhere we find 
only the fem. éypeuayy, as epithet of 
Pallas, Hom. Hym. 5. 424. 

1055 Ongcéa has the final a long in 
1458, but short here: cp. Eur. “ec. 882 
Ely raicde Tov éudy govéa Tiunwpnoopmat, 
= 870 ed. Porson, who adds Philemon af. 
Athen. 7. 307 E keotpé’ émrév. Is the MS. 
Kal after Oncéa genuine? If so, éppelEew 
is here intrans., like émt-, mpoo-, cuppt- 
yvivat: and the sense is, ‘Theseus and 
the two maidens will soon meet amid a 
battle-cry of confident prowess.’ Thus 
with éppelEew we are to understand d\d7- 
Aos. The verb is fitting, because the 
maidens, though their sympathies are 
with Theseus, are zz the midst of the 
hostile force. avtdpxe. Bog is dat. of 
circumstance. This I believe to be the 
right view. /Vot, ‘Th. and the maidens will 
join battle zth the foe,’ sc. Tots modepios : 
for the maidens are in the hands of the 
foe. Such a phrase is not defensible merely 
because 77 spirit they are with Theseus. 

Many critics, however, now regard kal 
as spurious: for Onoéa Kal Dindorf pro- 
poses Aiyel8ay: for Onoéa kal tas Weck- 
lein Onvéa waisas. The sense would then 
be:—‘ Theseus will soon é7izg the sisters 
into (z.e., will soon raise around them) a 
battle-cry of confident prowess,’—by at- 
tacking their captors. This is possibly 
right : but a change of kal tds into matSas 
is hardly likely. In P%. 79 wat, which 
Erfurdt changed to kal, is clearly sound. 


r 


a Me lita 
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where, methinks, the war-waking Theseus and the captives twain, 
the sister maids, will soon meet within our borders, amid a war- 


169 


cry of men strong to save! 


Or perchance they will soon draw nigh to the pastures on 


the west of Oea’s snowy rock, 


kal ras Wecklein gives Oncéa maidas.—dorddous L and most Mss.: Siasrddous B, 
Vat. In L this v. Z is indicated by a superscript a. 


1056 ddujras L, F, L?: 


ddunras A and most Mss.—ddeddeds A, R, etc., 


which Herm. preferred, though supposing it to be pronounced as a trisyllable: 
adehpas first hand in L (where S has inserted ¢ before as), T, L*, etc. 


1057 atrdpxe:] dvrapxet Meineke, mavrapxe? Dindorf. 


1059 4] 4 L.— 


epéorepov L first hand, corrected by S to é’ omepov (schol. in marg. él rov 


&orrepov). 


1060 dados] Arxya5os (‘steep’) Meineke.—zedao’ MSS.: yp. 


mehdfovo. L marg.: mepdo’ Hartung, and so Nauck, Wecklein. 


1061 Oldridos] Nauck formerly conject. Olvdridos: see comment.—ék vouod MSS.: 


Sirrédovs=‘two journeying’ sisters, 
—as borne off by their captors: see 
on 17 wuxvorrepa. Not, ‘separately car- 
ried off,’ with ref. to two bands of The- 
bans (cp. 818).—atrdpke., ‘self-sufficing,’ 
and so ‘self-reliant,’ giving confident pro- 
mise of victorious rescue. toto’ dvd x.: 
z.e. in Attica, before the border can be 
passed. 

The poet has left the details of the 
rescue indistinct. Creon’s guards first 
carried off the girls (844), and The- 
seus sent mounted Athenians in pur- 
suit (897). Afterwards, Theseus com- 
mands Creon to lead him to where the 
irls are; if they are ‘in these regions’ 
ae év Témoot Tolcd’), Theseus himself 
will recover them: if, however, the 
guards are already flying with them, then 
Theseus has nothing to do; the mounted 
Athenians, who have already started, will 
pursue (ro20ff.). But from the words of 
Theseus in 1148 it is plain that they have 
been rescued by his personal prowess, of 
which he forbears to boast (komseiy, 
1149): and the same inference must be 
drawn from Antigone’s words (1117). 
How are these facts to be reconciled? 
We can only suppose that the mounted 
Athenians, who started first, halted to 
watch the dicropor 680i (goo), while 
Creon’s guards also halted somewhere 
in concealment, to await their master. 
Theseus, with Creon, was thus enabled 
to overtake his Athenians before the 
struggle. The fact is that Sophocles 
did not care to think out these points, 
about which an Athenian audience in 


the theatre would not trouble themselves. 
CpsonsOn7. 258. 

1059 ff. Hartung’s els vowdy for the 
MS. é« vowed is certain. With the 
latter, we could only render: ‘they will 
approach (the region) to the west of the 
snowy rock, out of (leaving) the pastures 
of the Oeatid territory.’ The rare acc. 
with weAd¢fw could be supported by Eur. 
Andr. 1167 dua medager: but the ellipse 
of x@pov with rdv épéomepov is surely 
impossible. vopod, being always masc., 
could not agree with Oidari8os, and the 
latter, without art., could not stand for 
Olaridos ys: while Olaréos is most 
improbable. med@o’, if sound, must be 
fut. of medagw, as wedav clearly is in ZZ. 
497, and medGr’ in PA. 1150. The evi- 
dence for a pres. meAdw is scanty (Hom. 
Hymn. 7. 44 ™weddav: poet. af. Plut. 
Mor. 457C imperat. wéAa: Oppian Cyz. 
I. 514 mwedder: cp. Veitch /rreg. Verbs). 
The fut. seems defensible here, as=‘they 
will (presently) approach’: though Har- 
tung’s mepdo” may be right. Construe, 
then :—7 tov meddo” els épéomepov TéTp. 
vip. OldtiS0s voudv: ‘or perchance they 
will presently approach the pastures to 
the west of the snowy rock of Oea.’ 

The place meant is not certain. See 
note and map in Appendix. But the 
scholium here deserves at least thus 
much weight: it is our one ancient war- 
rant for a definite view. Like the other 
old scholia in L, it probably dates (in 
substance) from the later Alexandrian 
age, which possessed many Attic writers, 
now lost, on the topography of Attica. 


1st anti- 
strophe. 
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4 ToOOLTOW 1) plLpapyarots 

5 pevyovtes apiddats. 

6 dhaoerau' Sewds 6 mporxdpwv "Apys, 
7 Sewa dé Onoedav dKpd. 

8 Tas yap aotpdmrer xahwvos, 
9maca © oppara. “Kabeio” 

10 dparvKTypia <oToplov > 

11 dpBaots, ot Tay tmmiay 

12 tTyoow “APdvay 

13 Kal TOY TOVTLOY ‘yaldoxoV 


1065 


1070 


14 “Péas didov vidv. 


eis vowoy Hartung, Nauck, Wecklein. 


1062 jpiudapaproo (o from v) L first 


hand, corrected to pyudapudrow by the same, or by S.—piudapparas...apldras B. 


The scholiast takes the vids métpa to 
be a rock or crag of Mount Aegaleos;— 
the same which was called dela wézpa, 
‘the smooth rock,’ by Istros, a writer on 
Attica, c. 240 B.C., whom he quotes. 
The schol. then explains OtdtiS0s by the 
fact that Aegaleos ém’ éoxatwv éott 
Tod SHpmov TovTou, ‘skirts that deme,’ 
—namely, of Oi. It cannot reasonably 
be doubted that this statement about Oty, 
if it did not rest on the scholiast’s own 
knowledge, was derived from Istros, or 
from some other old writer on Attic 
topography. 

The meaning will then be :—‘ Or per- 
haps the captors did not take the road 
through the pass of Daphne, which goes 
by the sea-coast to Eleusis. Perhaps 
they went round the N. end of Aegaleos, 
and will soon be emerging on the Thria- 
sian plain, to the west of Aegaleos, near 
the deme of Oea.’ This is also Leake’s 
view (Dem of Attica p. 154). The route 
supposed would be in the general line 
of that taken by Archidamus and the 
Peloponnesians in 431 B.C., when they 
moved from Oenoe E.S.E. to Acharnae, 
év de&tg €xovres TO AiydNewy bpos,— 
z.e. keeping it to the s.,—dua Kpwmiés, 
a deme in the valley between the N. end 
of Aegaleos and the s.w. end of Parnes. 
Hartung, referring to the Nela wérpa of 
Istros, conjectures AtrdSos, as =‘ smooth,’ 
for vidios: but though late poets could 
use Nirés for Niréds, the ¢ is most im- 
probable for Soph. 

1062 f£. firdappdrois ... dulAXats 
=aulrais piu@a Pepouévwy dpudrwv (see 


on 710 avxnua...evirmov), emulous careers 
of swift chariots, as A/. 861 xadapyots 
év dpl\dats, races of swift steeds: cp. 
Ant. 1065 Tpoxovds auiidynTHpas 7jAlov, 
rapid courses of the sun. 

1065 daddcerar, sc. 6 Kpéwv, ‘he will 
be worsted’ (not, ‘captured,’ since he 
was already in the hands of Theseus): 
cp. Thuc. 1. 121 md...vixn...ddloKxovrat, 
they are sure to be overthrown by one 
victory of ours. For the ellipse of the 
subject, where the mind could readily 
supply it, cp. Xen. Cyr. 2. 4. 24 mopev- 
coma did Tov mediov evOds mpos Ta Bacih- 
eva. Kal jy pev avOcorirar, Sand if 
the enemy (the king) resist,’ &c.—This 
is better than (1) ‘the fugitive will be 
captured,’ supplying 6 gevywr from pevy- 
ovtes: (2) ‘a capture will be made,’— 
taking the verb as impers.: or (3) ‘the 
battle will be won,’ dddcerar 6 aydyv, 
as Elms. takes it, comparing 1148 dyoav 
pen. 

1065 f. mpocxdpev, the neighbours 
of the grove, the Coloniates (cp. 493); 
not, ‘our neighbours the Thebans,’ for 
the Chorus are predicting an easy victory, 
not a tough fight. Colonus and its neigh- 
bourhood had furnished a contingent to 
the party of rescue (897). Onoeddav, 
schol. ’A@nvalwy: cp. Kexporida, "Epex- 
Geidar, Aeneadae, etc.: here, followers of 
Theseus from Athens, as distinct from 
the Coloniates. We could not well un- 
derstand, with Ellendt, ‘the Coloniates, 
and the followers of Theseus generally,’ 
as if Onoedav included rporxdpwr. akpd, 
vigour, might: Pind. Jsthm. 3. 68 adr’ 


ee ee ee, 
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borne on horses in their flight, or in chariots racing at speed. . 


Creon will be worsted! Terrible are the warriors of Colonus, 
and the followers of Theseus are terrible in their might. Yea, 
the steel of every bridle flashes,—with slack bridle-rein all the 
knighthood rides apace that worships our Queen of Chivalry, 
Athena, and the earth-girdling Sea-god, the son of Rhea’s love. 


1066 dewa dé] dé is wanting in A, R.—Oyoedav] Onoidav L, F. 1068 f. kar’ 
dylmruKr pia paapa mddwy | Mss.: Bothe gives, xard | dumveripia modu, 
deleting dadapa: Hermann, yaddéo’ | dumrucrijpa moda |: Wecklein, card | dpu- 
TuKTHpia oTouiwy (so that -a croulwv=éypeudxay in 1054): Dindorf, card | duaruk- 


évorés péev ldécOa, | cuumesety SF axua 
Bapis, ‘dread to grapple with in his 
strength.’ 

1068 f. We require ~ — instead of 
the Ms. kat’. Bothe gets this by sup- 
posing non-elision of xara before du- 
muxTypia. This, though rare, is possible : 
cp. Az. 425 x@ovds wordy’ azo | ‘E)ap- 
l6os: Zr. 510 Baxxlas dro | 7\Oe. But 
I cannot believe kara | dprrukrrpia to 
be Greek, as meaning either (1) ‘accord- 
ing to the full speed given by the head- 
gear,’ z.e. by shaking the reins,—Paley: 
or (2) ‘in the direction of the bridles,’— 
i.e. ‘every horseman gives his steed its 
head,’ Campbell. Instead of kat’, Her- 
mann gives xaka@o°: Schneidewin pro- 
posed KaQeio’ (cp. Eur. Bacch. 695 ka- 
Oeioay eis Buovs Kouas). This, if it had 
become xareéo’, might easily have shrunk 
to the Ms. kat’, through the rest of the 
word being taken for eis. 

dparvktiptia ddAapa méAwv is the Ms. 
reading. Hesychius s.v. has: ammvuk- 
THpta Ta pddapa. LDoPokN7js Oidlarode 
év Ko\wy@. This proves what the metre 
(on any view of 1054) already hinted,— 
that dddapa is a gloss.  dumuKryjptoy 
here= ‘bridle,’ as dumuxcrjp in Aesch. 
Theb. 461 tmrous 8 &y dmruxtipow ép- 
Bptwwuévas: where the schol. (minor) 
expressly says that dumvt (properly the 
head-band) was similarly used: kuplws ot 
wept thy kepadrhy tudvres Tov Xa- 
Acvod dumvé Kadodyrac: and so Quintus 
Smyrnaeus uses dumvé, 4. 511. It is 
but a slight poetical extension of meaning 
to use Gpruktypia as including the 
bridle-reins. The MS. 7éAwv is against 
the metre, unless 1054 f. are very boldly 
altered (see Metrical Analysis). When 
the gloss @éAapa had crept into the 
text, moAwv (suggested by 1062) may 
have been tacked on to it. Wecklein’s 


conjecture, dumuxrypia oropiwy (‘the 
reins of the dz¢s’) gives an exact corre- 
spondence with 1054 v0 oluai Tov éypeud- 
xav. Nothing better has been suggested. 

1070 dpBacis, in such a context, 
needs not to be defined by m&dwp. 
For the apocope, cp. Ant. 1275 davtpé- 
Tov, n. ot, as if dvaBdrac had gone be- 
fore: cp. Her. 8. 128 repiddpaue Sucros, 
...otetc. Cp. 942 n. (adrods after modu). 
tay immlav: see on 55. 

1072 f. yoidoxov, in the Homeric 
use, is most simply explained as ‘earth- 
embracer,’ with ref. to the Homeric idea 
of ’Qreayés flowing round the earth: 
though some understand ‘reigning on 
earth’ (as Zeus in heaven, and Hades 
in the nether world //. 15. 190). Some 
take it here as=‘guarding our land,’ 
like y. “Apremy in O. 7. 160: and this 
certainly has more special point here. 
But would the constant Homeric epithet 
of Poseidon be applied to Zim in a sense 
different from the Homeric? All Greek 
hearers would think of the yacnoxos ’Hyvo- 
otyaos, “Péas, here a monosyllable, as 
in //. 15. 187,—the only instance of this 
form in Z/. or Od., but a dissyllable in 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 459, Thv & wde mpocéere 
“Pén Aurrapoxpydeuvos. Elsewhere in the 
Hymms the form is always ‘Pely, as in ZZ. 
14. 203. In Hes. 7h. 634 ‘Peta is read. 

Rhea, inthe Greek theogony, is daughter 
of Uranos and Gaia, wife of Cronus, and 
‘mother of the gods.’ The cult was that 
of the ‘Phrygian Mother’ Cybele in a 
special phase, and came very early to 
Greece from Lydia: in Attica it was in- 
timately connected with the Eleusinian 
cult of Demeter (cp. Hom. Hymn. 5. 442, 
Eur. Helen. 1301 ff.). The Myrp@or at 
Athens, the temple of Rhea Cybele, con- 
tained a celebrated statue of the goddess, 
by Pheidias or his pupil Agoracritus. 


De) 
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épSova’ 7) péhdovew ; ws 1074 
2 mpopvatat TL pou 
3 -yropa Tay “avTdoew 
lal \ lol \ 8 4 lal A Oat ov 
47av Sewa Tracav, dewda 0 Evpovoay Tmpos avlaly 
7a. . 
rn a s | a og 
5 TeNet TeMEL Zevs TL KaT apap: 
4 were 3 a > 4 
6 pavris el ecOdav ayovor. 
\ 
7&0 deddala Tayvppwotos meheas 
> A > > Ys 
8 aldepias vedédas Kipcays, “aval? ayovev 
> 
9 *aiwpnoaca TovpoYv oupa. 


1080 
/ 


For kara Schneidewin conjectured, kafeio’. Mekler suggests raxe?’ | 
djumruKTnpia mayra Xadwo’. 1074 épdovew 7 uéd\dAovTW ; ws | L. So the other 
Mss., except that some have épdovsw. Elmsley gives Epdovo’ (sic) 4 méddovew; ws 
=1085 id Zed mévrapxe Oedy. Hermann, épdovow 7 wéddove’; ws | (and so Dindorf, 
Blaydes); but in his ed. of 1841 pdovew 7 wéAdovoew ; Gs |: cp. on vv. 1085 i 
Wecklein writes épdova’, 0% (for 7) uédAdovew, with K. Walter. 1076 i Tay’ ay 
ddoew | ray Sewa Tracay Sewd 5 ebplodcay mpds adPouatuwv mdOn MSS.—dévTdcew] 
Buecheler’s correction of dy ddécew. Musgrave conject. avddcew (the lemma of the 
schol. in L has dvdwoew, sic), which Campb., Paley and others receive : Turnebus, 
évdéaew, approved by Elms. and most of the recent edd.: Blaydes, dvowcew: Halm, 


THpe 4-~-. 


1074 épSovo0" : ‘are they (the pursuers) 
in action, or on the point of being so? for 
(@s) I have a foreboding, etc.’ péAdov- 
ow, sc. épfew: cp. Tr. 74 EvBotda xwpay 
gpacly, Kipvrou row, | érvorparevew avrov 
 pédew ere: Ph. 567 ws tar’ émlorw 
Spusuev’, ov méANov7? ere: 2b. 1255 adNNG 
Kadwé tor | radrov 765° bWer Spdvra Kod 
wédov7’ Ere. 

1075 f. yvapa por my mind mpopvaral 
tu (adv.) somehow pleads for the belief, 
presages. mpouvadofa means (1) Zo woo 
for another, képyv rwi: (2) fig., to seek 
to obtain anything for another, e.g. d@pd 
Twi. The bold use here comes through 
the notion of pleading, or speaking per- 
suasively, as the rpouynorp.a to the maiden 
on behalf of the lover. This use is bolder 
than the fig. use in Plat. Menex. 239 c, 
where the question is of themes which 
have already been ‘married to immortal 
verse,’ as distinguished from others in 
respect of which Poetry ém éorly & py7- 
orelg, is still in the stage of courtship. 
Of these latter, says the orator, I will 
speak—énawoivra te kal mpomvdmevor 
ddrXoxs és @das...atTd elvar, commending 
them, and wooing them for others (i.e. for 
the poets), with a view to their putting 
them into verse. (A passage which has 
often been misunderstood as if mpour. 


a\A\as meant ‘pleading wth others’ :—so 
Lidd. and Scott, with Ast.) 

1076 dytdcew (Buecheler),—a con- 
jecture which had occurred independently 
to myself,—seems the most probable cor- 
rection of dy 8écew. The Chorus ex- 
press a presentiment that they will soon 
again be brought face to face with the 
maidens who were dragged away before 
their eyes; and this prepares for the ap- 
proaching entrance of Antigone and Is- 
mene, 1097 Tas Képas yap eloopd. dvTdw 
usu. takes a dat. of meeting a person, but 
sometimes a gen., as //. 16. 423 avTnow 
yap éy® rods avépos (in battle). With 
the gen., dvtdw also=xupely, tuyxdvew: 
Od. 3. 97 qwrnoas émwrhs: Her. 2. 119 
Eewlov nurnce weyadwv. Cp. Soph. Azz. 
982 dvrac *Hpex@edav, she attained unto 
them (traced her lineage back to them). 
Here the idea of obtaining back is blended 
with that of being brought face to face. 
It is not, then, a valid objection that the 
Chorus do not ove to meet the maidens. 

To dv8écew the objections are: (1) it 
could not possibly mean drodwcew, ‘ give 
back.’ In Pind. fr. 133. 3, the sole passage 
quoted for this sense, avdcdo? puxay 
mwaXuv is not ‘gives dack,’ but ‘sends 24,’. 
to the sunlight,—like y# avadliwor Kap- 


mov, We must not be confused by our 
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Is the battle now, or yet to be? For somehow my soul woos and 
me to the hope that soon I shall be face to face with the maidens sttophe. 
thus sorely tried, thus sorely visited by the hand of a kinsman. 
To-day, to-day, Zeus will work some great thing: I have 
presage of victory in the strife. O to be a dove with swift 
strength as of the storm, that I might reach an airy cloud, with 
7 gaze lifted above the fray! 


a sl artes de 


edooar. For tax’ av ddécew Nauck proposes tiyar Agw.—ray...rhacdv...ebpovodr] 
Reisig made this correction (suggested as possible by the scholiast in L) of 7av... 
Thacay...evpoicav, He is followed by Elms., and by the others who read évddcew. 
—avdaluwy] Bothe’s correction of atvdouatuwr. 1083 ailfepla ’« vepédas 
Meineke.—xtpoau’ dvw’ dyéver Hermann: xtpoam airav 8 dydvwv MSS. 
(ad made from af in L): kvpoae rdvd’ dydvwv Wunder. 1084 aiwp7- 
gaca] Oewpjoaca Mss. (in La mark x is set against it): @ewpicovca Blaydes : 
éwpjcaca Wunder; which Dindorf receives, adding, however, ‘Praestat fortasse 
aiwpyoaca, non obstante syllaba brevi versus antistrophici 1095’ (uodev); and so 
Wecklein writes, who had himself suggested alwpovmev’ dupar’ trxwv. Nauck pro- 
poses #é¢ répwaoca: Hartung, @ég mAnoaca: Tournier, Oewpdy Oetoa.—bupa] afua 


_a malady which remzzts its force. 


Vat.: Meineke conject. épwycaca rovpoy olua. 


‘give up.’ (2) To supply ‘Creon’ or ‘the 
enemy’ as subject is extremely awkward. 
(3) The sing. tdv...tAdoay, etc., which 
this requires, cannot well be defended 
on the ground that Antigone is chiefly 
thought of. 

With évddcev we have to render:— 
‘that the sufferings of those who have 
endured dread things, and found dread 
sufferings at the hands of kinsmen, will 
remit,—become milder. Hippocrates 
(Progn. 43) uses the intrans. évé.dévac of 
But is 
7d0n...évdecew tolerable here, where the 


~ question is not of the sisters’ sufferings 


being mitigated, but of their triumphant 
deliverance from the hands of the en- 
emy? If, again, évducew= ‘give up,’ it 
incurs the 2nd and 3rd objections to 
dvdwoew. 

1079 Kar dpap here=xar’ juap...7d 
viv (Ai. 753), as motpa kadapepia (#7. 1414) 
= ‘the doom of Zo-day.’ 

1081 dedAala: O. ZT. 466 deddAdduv | 
inrwv. taxtppwotos goes closely with 
it in sense, ‘with a swift, strong impetus, 
as of the storm,’ Taxéws pwouévn, ws dea: 
cp. Zl. 23. 367 éppwovro mera mvoins avé- 
feat. 

1083 ff. Hermann’s dvw’ for the 
airay 8’ of the Mss., with Wunder’s aiwpy- 
oaca for Pewpjcaca, gives the most pro- 
bable correction of the passage. dvwée, 
for dvwOev, though it does not occur else- 
where in trag., is once used by Ar. Eec/. 
698 (dvw0? é& brepwou), and we can hardly 


doubt that a tragic poet would have ad- 
mitted it,—at least in lyrics,—when 
metre required. Note these points. (1) 
If we read tév8’ with Wunder, the gen. 
Tavs’ dysvev must be governed in one 
of two ways: (a) by kipoauu, when ai- 
Qeplas veéAas must mean, ‘/rom'a cloud.’ 
This is possible (cp. O. 7. 808 dxov...Ka8- 
éxero n.): but it is awkward. It is much 
more natural to take al@ep. vepédas with 
ktpoayu. (6) By something substituted 
for Oewpjoaca. Wecklein makes the gen. 
depend on aiwpyjoaca, as = ‘having lifted 
above’: but the gen. would mean ‘from,’ 
as Ant. 417 xOovos | ...aelpas: and the 
rise here is not from the fight below. He 
has since conjectured (ewe Philol. Rund- 
schau, 1886, p. 386) adrdv dvwev: which 
is near to the letters of L (see cr. n.): 
but a’réy (referring to dywvwy in 1080) 
seems a little weak; and in any case I 
should prefer dvwOev atdrwv. 0éq réprpa- 
oa, wAnoaca, etc., have no palaeogra- 
phic likelihood, and are further con- 
demned by the aorist tense where we 
should require the present. I had thought 
of tavd5" dydvey | trep0? dpaca, but 
prefer Herm.’s remedy. —Sewpyoaca can- 
not be defended by Campbell’s version, 
‘having gone as a spectator with mine 
eye.’ Qewprrovoea is read by Blaydes, 
who renders, ‘to give my eye a sight.’ 
This, as Paley says, is not Greek.— 
aiwpeiy, not éwpetv, is the classical Attic 
form: cp. on O. 7. 1264. 


avr. B. 
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id Oedv mavrapxe, TavT- 


émta Zev, TOpo.s 
lal lal , 
yas Tac8e Sapovyots 


Soon oanr © WY 


=ObOKAEOY= 


obéver "muucel@ Tov Eevaypov Te\eLOTaL hdxoP, 
ceuvd te mais Iaddas “Adava. 

Kal TOV aypevtay “A7rd\Kw 

Kal Kacvyyyiray TuKVooTiKTay d77a0dv 
aKuTdsav edddpov otépyw Sutras aporyas 
poreiy ya rade Kat moNiraus. 


Lal a “~ - I ww 
& ev adnta, TO TKOT@ pEeV OvVK EpeEts 
/ ‘ > lal 
as Wevddpartis' Tas Kdpas yap €elaopa 
sy 4 
Tdc8 adooov avlis Gd€ Tpoomohoupevas. 


1085 f. ld Zeb rdvrapye Gedy | ravrémra mépors MSS. (except that T and Farn. have 
the corrupt © Zed re rayrdpya Sew). Dindorf, iw rdvrapxe Bewy, | may Torro Zed, mépos: 
Hermann (ed. 1841) & Zeb Oedv mavtapxéra (=1074 epdovew 7 péhovow; ws), | 
mayrénra, mopos.—Blaydes, & Zed, Oewv mavtapx’, | & mavromra, mopors.—Meineke 
conject. ravrdmr’ &.—I place Oedy before (instead of after) ravrapxe, and Zed after 


1085 f. In the Ms. order of the words, 
id Zed, mavrapxe Pedr (monosyll.) = 1074 
epdove’ 7 péAdNovow; ws, and mayTémra, 
mopois=1075 mpouvaral ri wo. This re- 
quires the final a of the voc. wavromra to 
be long, which is impossible, though 
some edd. tacitly assume it: Meineke’s 
remedy, ravrém7’ «, is not probable: and 
mavTomras (nom. for voc.) could not stand 
here. The simple transposition which I 
have in the text removes the difficulty. 
In 1088 the Mss. have émumkelw cOdvec: 
yet it is certain that the order of the 
words should be the reverse. 

1087 Sapotvxors (cp. on 458), the 
people of Attica. 

1088 oféve: cp. Zr. 497 wéya Te 
obévos & Kimpis éxpéperar vixas ael. érre- 
vikel for émunkiw: cp. Ant. 358 val- 
Opera (Boeckh, for al@pia). toy evaypov 
Teher@ora AdXov (grant to the Athenians) 
to accomplish the successful surprise, — 
the way-laying of Creon’s guards, by 
which the Athenians will secure their 
quarry (dypa), viz. the maidens, tov 
evaypov, proleptic: cp. 77. 477 Tod 
oivex’ 4 moiOopos | kabypéby marpaos 
Oixarla ddpe. AdXov, ‘ambuscade,’ 
seems here to have the more general 
sense, ‘scheme of capture’ (cp. Od. 4. 
395 ppagev od oxo Oelowo yéporros, a 
way to take him); though there is nothing 


in the scanty references to the pursuit 
which necessarily excludes the idea of a 
literal ambush. Taking Aéxov as= ‘com- 
pany,’ we could render, ‘grant this to our 
folk,—that thou shouldst crow the suc- 
cessful band with victory’ (reherGoat): cp. 
El. 1508 & orépy’ ’Arpéws... | TH viv dpun 
TedXewOév, ‘crowned with peace by this 
day’s effort’: but the construction thus 
supposed is less simple, while the frequent 
poetical association of \dxos with capture 
points to the other sense. 

1090 cepvd Te Tats, sc. mopo (from 
mopots, 1086). 

1091 tov aypevtay, the hunter. Cp. 
Aesch. fr. 195 (Heracles, in the Ipopn- 
Gevs Avouwevos, when aiming his shaft at 
the eagle) “Aypeds & "Améd\X\wy dpOdv 
idvvo. Bédos. Paus. (1. 41. 3) saw at 
Megara a temple dedicated to ’Ayporépav 
"Apreu kal ’Amo\\wva "Aypatov. Xe- 
nophon, in his treatise on hunting, bids 
the hunter pray 7@ ’ArdAAwH kal Tq 
"Apréude tH Ayporépa peradodvar ris 
Onpas (Cyne. 6. 13).—Note the change 
from vocative (Zed), and 3rd pers. (ais) 
with optat., to the constr. of acc. and 
infin. with orépyo. Cp. O. 7. 204 Ave’ 
dvak...209 Tov xpucoultpay Te KLKANCKW: 
Aesch, P. V. 88 & dios aidnp ete....cal 
Tov mavorTny KUKNov HAlov Kad. 

1092 f. dmaddv...édddwv, as follow- 
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Hear, all-ruling lord of heaven, all-seeing Zeus! Enable 2nd anti- 
_ the guardians of this land, in might triumphant, to achieve ‘ttophe- 
the-capture that gives the prize to their hands! So grant thy 
daughter also, our dread Lady, Pallas Athena! And Apollo, 
the hunter, and his sister, who follows the dappled, swift-footed 


deer—fain am I that they should come, a twofold strength, 


to this land and to her people. 


_ Ah, wanderer friend, thou wilt not have to tax thy watcher 
with false augury,—for yonder I see the maidens drawing near 


with an escort. 


wavTomTa: see comment. 


B, Vat. 
tov oxordvy Elms., Wecklein. 


1088 cde ’mivixely Hermann: éruixelw obéver L, 
F: éruiklw (or émuixlw) cbéver the other Mss. 


1094 dpwyas MSS.: dpwyot’s Wecklein. 


1098 wkuTddwr] dkuTopwr 
1096 7 cKoT@ MSS.: 


1098 pocrodovpévas MSS.: Bergk conject. 


mpoomwdouuévas: Wecklein, mpds o’ édpuwuévas: Hartung, mpooredwudvas: Mekler, 
vavoToNoupevas: Nauck, Tr xépa...rbd’ dooov wd’ iovre mpocmdAwy péra.—lf any 
change were needed, an easier one would be zpds o’ ddoumevas. 


ing them in the chase. Artemis ’A-yporépa 
had a temple at Athens in the suburb 
“Aypat, on an eminence by the Ilissus; 
and to her, as ‘smiter of deer,’ the festi- 
val of the "EAadnBodra was held in the 
month thence named (Mar.—Apr.). Hom. 
Hymn. 27. 2 éhapnBoror, loxéarpav,... | 7 
kat’ dpn oKiwevTa kal dxpias jvewodocas | 
dypy Teprouévn mayxpicea Téa TiTalve. 
She is also €\Xogpdv0s Corp. Luscr. 5943 
(€ANOs, a faun), Oypoxrdvos, Onpopovos, etc. 
—qmvkvoot(ktwyv: cp. Eur. App. 215 
eluc pos tay | kal rapa mevKas, iva Onpo- 
gpovoe | crelBovor ives, | Badcats éMagos 
éyxpiumrouéva: Alc. 584 morkthoOpré | 
veBpos. 

1094 otépyw, ‘I desire.’ Schol. o7- 
poatver mev olov wpoclemar* TedevTG O€ eis 
icov TG Tpoxkahodmat, “the (literal) 
sense is nearly, ‘I approve’ (or ‘con- 
sent’); but the ultimate (or virtual) sense 
is, ‘Ilinvoke’.” The scholiast saw the im- 
propriety of rendering, ‘I am content 
that the gods should come to help us,’ 
and so imagined this transition of mean- 
ing. His only fault lay in starting from 
the special and derivative sense of orépy- 
ew, ‘to be content,’ and not from its 
primary sense, ‘to Jove,’ whence poetry 
could easily draw the neighbouring sense, 
‘to desire.’ So in O. 7. 11 orépfavtes= 
‘having formed a desire.’ Hermann and 
others take orépyw here as=‘I entreat,’ 
—getting the idea of ‘praying’ through 
that of ‘revering’ (as implied in the 


otopyn of children for parents, etc.). 
Hermann so takes the word in the Orphic 
Argonautica 772 edixlows orépfu Te 
Tapapauevos éréecow (‘entreat him’), 
where Ruhnken conjectured 6é\£ou. 

SimAGs dpwyds, two aids (abstract for 
concrete), Apollo and Artemis. Cp. 
O. T. 164 Tpiccol adekiwopor mpopaynre 
pot (Zeus, Apollo, Artemis). 

1096—1210 Third émewdduov. The 
maidens are restored to their father by 
Theseus; who also brings word that an 
unknown suppliant has placed himself at 
the altar of Poseidon, praying to speak 
with Oedipus. 

1096 7 ckoTe pev, ‘to thy watcher 
at least’ (cp. 802 éuol uév). The Chorus, 
left alone with the blind man, has acted 
as his watchman. pév implies, ‘if my 
mere presage (1075) did not persuade, my 
eyes, at least, may be trusted.’ t 

1098 tpoctodovupévas has been much 
suspected (see cr. n.). The verb mpoc- 
money elsewhere occurs only in the act. 
as=to be a mpdamoXos (with dat., Eur.). 
So dopudopety =to be a body-guard, pap- 
douxeiv to be a lictor. And if the passives 
SopupopetcOa (Plat., etc.) and paBdov- 
xetcbar (Plut. Mm. 10) can mean to be 
escorted by dopupédpor or paBdodyor, it is 
not plain why the pass. mpoooNetoOat 
should not mean to be escorted by mpdc- 
modo. The attendants are the démdoves 
(1103) of Theseus. The version ‘woving 
hither’ (Schaefer) is wrong. 


176 ZOOKAEOYS 


Ol. rob rov; ti dys; mas elas; AN. oO mdrep TarEp, 
ris dv Oedv wou T6v8 dpiotov dvdp’ idew 1100 
Soin, Tov yas Sedpo tpoomrémparta ous 

Ol. & rékvov, » mdpectov; AN. aide yap xépes 
Ontos eowoay pitdtov 7 omradvor. an ae 

Ol. mpocéder, & Tai, warpl, Kat TO pydapa 
edmaber 7ev copna Baotdoa dre. 

AN. aireis & tedéeaur adv 760M yap 4 xapis. 

OL. ov S8yra, rod ’otdv; AN. ai& opov wedhalomer. 

Ol. & didrar épry. AN. TO teKdvt. wav pidov. 

Ol. & oxnntpa dotds. AN. Svopdpov ye dvopopa. 

Ol. ew ta didrar’,. otd ér dv tavdbduos 
Oavav av env ofov tapeotdoaw moi. 
épeioar’, @ Tat, mAevpov apdidevov 
eugurte TO HUoarTL, * Kavatvedoatov 
Tov mpoal épyuov Tovde SvaTHvov mAdvov. 


L105 
I1IO 


1099 & rdrep & wérep L and most Mss.: the second @ is omitted by B, T, Vat., 
Farn. 1100 70v0’] Tard’? L, L?. 1102 mdpecrov made from mapecrw 
in L. 1103 ¢i\TdTwy dradvev L first hand: rt’ was added by the same, 
or by S. The other Mss. have 7’. 1104 mpécedf L, L? (which adds cov 
after marpl), F: mpocédOer’ the rest.—yndaua L, with most MSs.: wndaya B, Vat. 

1105 ‘This v. was omitted in the text of L, and was added in the margin either 
by the first hand, or (as seems more probable) by S, with rode instead of ddr. 


This rode is in L?, T, Farn.: the rest have ddre. 
1110 é7 dv] bray L. 


Sucuopov ye Reiske. 


1109 dvopudpou Te MSS.: 
1111 Gavev] Blaydes 


conject. raviv, or Ta Aolm’, or odd’ ds: Mekler, aid. 


1100 £. tls dv...80(n, ‘who would 
give?’ =‘oh that some one would give!’ 
Aesch. Ag. 1448 ris dv... | uddor Pépova’ 
év iuty | woip’ dréXevrov tarvov. So more 
often rws dv. 8Soln, by a sudden gift of 
sight to the blind eyes, 

1103 gitdtev 7. The omission of 
v by the first hand in L was clearly 
a mere slip. From 1117, and from the 
words of Theseus himself (1148), it is 
manifest that he is supposed to have 
aided personally in the rescue. Cp. on 
1054 ff. 

1104 f£. pydapd, oddaud are used by 
the poets when the final must be short; 
wndan7q, ovdauzj, when it must be long, 
Where, as here, either form is possible, 
L is not a safe guide in choosing between 
them. The py-adverb occurs 5 times in 
Soph.: here L has pydaua: in Ph. 789 
(a like case) undapqe. Above, 517, where 
pndaud is necessary, L has pndaya: in 


1698 (a like case), undauhq. The ov-adv. 
occurs 4 times in Soph., and L has always 
ovdapuat, which is necessary only in Azer. 
874, while ovdaua is necessary 7b. 830: 
either could stand 20. 763, 77. 323. Thus 
L’s perispomenon form has displaced a 
necessary -& in 3 places, while only one 
place of all 9 requires the long form. 

TO pySapa émicbéy AEew, the generic 
bj, one which was never expected, etc.,— 
and which, therefore, is the more wel- 
come. Cp. O. JZ. 397 6 under eldds, n. 
—Bacrdcat dndAo? rapa Tots ’ArriKois TO 
Ynragjoace (Suidas s. v.): Eur. Ale. 
917 pirlas adoxou xépa Bacratwv. 

1106 a revéer need not be explained 
as an attraction for dv retEe, since the 
neut. plur. acc. of pronouns and adjec- 
tives can stand after rvyxdvew and kuper, 
rather as a cognate or adverbial acc. 
than as directly governed by the verb: 
cp. Aesch. Cho. 711 tvyxavew Ta mpdc- 
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Or. Where—where? How? What sayest thou? 

Enter ANTIGONE and ISMENE, with THESEUS and his at- 

Py, tendants, on the spectators left. 

_ AN. O father, father, that some god would suffer thine eyes 

to see this noble man, who hath brought us here to thee! 

OE. My child!—ye are here indeed? AN. Yea, for these 
strong arms have saved us—Theseus, and his trusty followers. 

OE. Come ye hither, my child—let me embrace you—re- 
stored beyond all hope! 

AN. Thy wish shall be granted—we crave what we bestow. 

Or. Where, then, where are ye? AN. Here approaching 
thee together. 

OE. My darlings! AN. A father loves his own. 

OE. Props of mine age! AN. And sharers of thy sorrow. 

Or. I hold my dear ones; and now, should I die, I were 
not wholly wretched, since ye have come to me. Press close 
to me on either side, children, cleave to your sire, and 
repose from this late roaming, so forlorn, so grievous! 


L112 Trevpdy dudidetdv (sic) L, L?: mdevpdiv dudl de&dv most MSS.: mdeupdv 
dugidéiiov Mudge. dudidéécoe Madvig. 1113 éudiod L, with an acute accent 
also on v. The first hand wrote (I think) éugvod, meaning that, notwithstanding the 
accent, the a was short: the first corrector changed v to 0, and a later hand restored 


the acute accent, but without deleting the circumflex. 
(Duebner thinks that the first hand wrote éuqure.) 
éupivre Mudge.—xdvarvetoaroy is my emen- 
Kavatravcerov L (made from xavaravoréov), with most MSS.: Kavamravcarov 
1114 70d rpdcd’ éepnuov rodde (re superscript) Sduvorqvov 


éupdoat. 
most MSS. (€u@ica second Juntine ed.) : 
dation. 
Be>P, Vat., Farn. 


mdavov LL: rod re (not rofde) A and most MSs. 


Gl. in mg. by S, dvzl rob 
éugite A, R: éuditoa 


Tov mpocd’ &pnwov Sehrwald, and 


so Wecklein: tod mpdcd’ épjuov tovde Svornvov mAdvov Herwerden. 


dopa, and see on O. 7. 1298.—odv 1768w 
...4] Xdpus, the grace shown (by granting 
thy wish) is combined with a desire (on 
our own part). 

1108 épyy, like @aXos (which, however, 
was used only in nom. and acc. sing.).— 
7® texdytt as Aesch. Cho. 690: so the 


allusive plur., O. 7. 1176. Wav, sc. 
TexOev. 

1109 oxymrpa: see on 848. dwrtos: 
cp. rors. 


1111 @Oavdy can mean only, ‘having 
died,’—‘after my death’: but the read- 
ing, which has been suspected, seems 
sound. The sense is:—‘were I to die 
now, I could not after my death be said 
to have been altogether unhappy, when 
my last hours had been thus cheered.’ 

1112 épeloare...rrevpov adpdideftov, 
‘press each her side (to mine) on right 
and left’—Antigone on his one hand, 
Ismene on the other. Cp. O. 7. 1243 


pees 


dudidetlors dxwats, with the fingers of both 
hands, where see n. 

1113 f. éydivre, clinging close, like 
the Homeric év & dpa of pd yeupl (Z/. 6. 
253), pur év xXepolv Exactos Od. 10. 397, 
clasped my hands, each and all. For 
the paronomasia with @écavre cp. O. 7. 
878 (xpnoluw xpirat) n.: for the masc., 
ending, see on 1676 iddvre. 

With kdvaratcatov (note that L has 
Kavatravoetov) the words are usu. taken 
to mean, ‘and give me relief from this 
hapless wandering, desolate before,’—2.¢. 
since Antigone was carried off (844). 
a\avov, then, must mean ‘ wanderer’s 
doom,’ for we cannot explain it merely of 
restless movements on the scene since his 
daughter’s departure. But this seems 
forced. Wecklein explains it fguratively, 
of the insecurity felt by a blind man who 
has no guide (‘ Haltlosigkeit und Unsich- 
erheit, wie sie der Blinde ohne Fiihrer 
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c 4 > b] ‘ 
kat pou Ta mpaxOer7 etraf’ ws Bpdxior, Emel 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


III5 


an ~ , 
Tais THiKato-oe opLUKpos e€apket dyos. 


AN. 


68 écf 6 GoHoas’ TOU 


4, 4 4 
xp KrveW, TaTEp, 


@Q> » , 
ob *xdor. Tovpyov' Tow“ov ad extra. Bpaxv. 


OI. 


‘ 4 2 
& Ecive, pn Oadpale, mpos TO AuTapes 
Yd ys 
réxy’ eb gaverT dedmTa pyKvvw hoyov. 
‘ 4 
éniotapa yap THYVoE THY és tdcde jou 


T1Z0 


répbw map addov pydevos wehpacpevnv® 
> ¥ n 
av ydp vi e&érwoas, ovK addos Bpotwr. 
4 x 
Kat cor Oeot mopoev ws eyo Oho, 


2 A \ AGSs sates ra. 2 \ 
avuT@ TE KAL Yn THO CTCL TOMY. evoeBes 


ry25 


- Vd > \ 

povols Trap Up. NUpOV avOpdreav eyo 
\ \ 7 na 

Kal ToumTLeiKeS Kal TO py WevdooTopElr. 


1116 rais rydKaicde] Tots THALKOtade Nauck. 


1118 kal col re Todpyov Tovpov 


Zora Bpaxt L. So the other Mss., except that L? has xal ool ye: T and Farn. 


Zora: 6) Bpaxv, prob. a conject. of Triclinius. 


éuol 7’ éorar Bpaxd. ‘ 
kal col ye Tovpyov Tovpov elpnrac Bpaxv. 
Bpaxé. Enger: xetc 
Tovpyov' Tovmov éoTaTw Bpaxv. 


fiihlt’). But. how could tAdvov alone 
denote this mental state? Neither tov 
mpoc? epnpov tovde SvoTrnvov mddvou 
nor Tod mp. épjuov Tovde Svarnvov mAavou 
mends matters. Schneidewin (rightly, I 
think) referred mwAdvov to the carrying- 
away of the maidens by Creon’s guards, 
rendering, ‘vefose from your late forlorn 
and hapless wandering.’ But dvaratoa- 
rov could not thus stand for the midd.: 
when the act. seems to do so, there is an 
acc. to be mentally supplied, as Thuc. 4. 
11 dvamavoyres év TE méper, (not ‘resting,’ 
but) ‘relieving (their comrades) in turn’: 
Xen. H. 5. 1. 21 érevdy 6é aretxe wévre 
n € orddia TOO Aywévos novxlay elye Kal 
dvérave (sc. Tas vats). I would read 
Kavamvevoarov: for the gen. cp. AZ. 274 
&yte kavervevoe ris vocou: Ll. 11. 382 
dvérvevoay KaKOTNTOS: 15. 235 dvarmvev- 
owow movoto. At such a moment it is 
surely natural that the father should have 
a word of sympathy for the late terror 
and distress of his helpless daughters, 
instead of dwelling solely on the pain to 
himself of being left without their sup- 
port. The ¢in Lisa trace of the truth. 

1116 tais THAtKkaioSe: zc. it is not 


Wex: of xdore Tovpyov' Totpiv wd’ éorar Bpaxd. 


Hermann : kal col te Totpyov Totr’ 


Spengel : 


Wecklein: kal col re Kdmol Tovey torara 
Enger: xeloe. od Todpyov, roir’ éudov & éora Bpaxd. 


Mekler: cloer re 


Arndt: kal col 78 Epyov rovpov qvvora Bpaxv. 
Blaydes: kal col re xhuly Tovpyov b8 écrar Bpaxd. 


1119 This v. is written 


fitting for young maidens to make long 
speeches in such a presence. The epi- 
thet need not be pressed as implying 
extreme youthfulness (cp. 751). Weseem 
to hear a covert criticism on some drama 
in which this maxim had been neglected. 
In Zi. 1289 xal pare pajrnp ws Kakyh 
dldacké we, etc., there is plainly a similar 
allusion (possibly to Eur. £7. go7 ff.). 
So Eur., in Ph. 751, dvoua & éxdorov 
diatpi8i) 7oANH A€éyew, glances at Aesch. 
Theb. 375—652, and in fr. 165 at Soph, 
Ant. 563 f.—Cf. 1148. 

1117 68’...rov8e: cp. Z/. 981 rotrw 
gireiv xpy, TwdE xp mdvTas céBew: | 
THOS’ &y O Eoprais etc.: Ant. 384 798° €07’ 
éxelvy..., | THVO’ etAomer etc. 

1118 MHermann’s change of the ms, 
rovpov into Tovr’ éuol + has been ac- 
cepted by many edd. But the sense is 
most unsatisfactory. If tovpyov means 
the deed of rescue, as is most natural, 
the meaning will be: ‘this deed will be 
a short story both for thee and for me’: 
ze. ‘Z shall not have to relate it, and 
you will be so much interested in listening 
to Theseus that you will not find it 
tedious.’ But is this tolerable,—to say 
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And tell me what hath passed as shortly as ye may ; brief speech 
sufficeth for young maidens. E 

AN, Here is our deliverer: from him thou shouldst hear 
the story, father, since his is the deed; so shall my part be brief. 

OF. Sir, marvel not, if with such yearning I prolong 
my words unto my children, found again beyond my hope. 
For well I wot that this joy in respect of them hath come to 
me from thee, and thee alone: thou hast rescued them, and no 
man beside. And may the gods deal with thee after my wish,— 
with thee, and with this land; for among you, above all human 
7 kind, have I found the fear of heaven, and the spirit of fairness, 
and the lips that lie not. 


between v. 1120 and v. rrar in L, but the first hand has pointed out the right order 
| by placing §’, a’, y’ in the margin. 1120 ci gavév7’] éeudavévr’? A.—pnkd 
4 Elms. 1121 rip és rdcde wor] ohy (from ofv) és Tao 5é wor L. op is in 

all Mss.: rhv Musgrave. 1124 opotey L. The first hand wrote mopete. S 
: added v, to make mépovey, but, instead of writing o over the e (written 9), tried 


to alter the latter. mopever F: mopeav L?. mapetev Meineke.—ws] of Hartung. 


7 L125 76-4] rofre 7 L, F: 760° L?. 


nothing of the somewhat ungracious 
suggestion that the account of their de- 
liverer’s exploit would otherwise be fa- 
tiguing? The alternative version would 
be worse still: ‘this zask (viz. that of 
reciting, or of hearing) will be short 
both for thee and me.’ I cannot but 
think, then, that this popular correction, 
though palaeographically easy, is un- 


tenable. 


I have little doubt that Wex is right, 
or nearly so, in his ob Kdori Tovpyov. 
The Néyos should be his to whom belongs 
the pyov. This supposes an accidental 
loss of ob, after which kdéori grew into 
kal ool re. The words rotor 6’ gorau 
Bpax then mean, ‘ my part will thus be 
brief’ (as you desire it to be, rr15)— 
consisting Simply in referring Oed. to 
Theseus. 

1119 Take mpos Td Avrapés with 
pykive Adyov: ‘do not wonder if with 
eager insistence I prolong my words to 
my children, now that they have ap- 
peared unexpectedly’: mpds 7d A, =e- 
mapas, as mpds Play =Bialws, mpos ndovjv 
=hdéws: Az. 38 mpds Kaipdy=Kaiplus: 
El. 464 mpos evtoéBevar (hé-yet) =edoeBOs. 
It is possible to join mpés 7d A. with 
Oatpate, as Schneidewin and others do, 
comparing Zr. 1211 goBet mpos Tobro: 
but such a constr. for Qavudfew is with- 
out example. tékva, acc. governed by 
pykive Aéyov as= did paKpdy mpoon- 


ope: see on 223: cp. 583, 1150. deAtrTa, 
adv. ? cp. 319. 

1121 tiv és tdobe, having reference 
to them, z.e. caused by their return. Cp. 
eis in 6 7’ els éaurév (O. ZT. 706 n.), Eur. 
Or. 542 nitixnoev és Téxva. 

1122 pmdevds, instead of ovdevds, 
gives the-emphasis of strong assurance : 
cp. on 797. 

1124 ds instead of d or ofa: cp. the 
phrase ddévac €8 (642). Schneidewin cp. 
Hom. Hymn. 5. 136 dotev...réxva texéo- 
Oat | ws é0édovar ToKHes: Ant. 706 ws pis 
av, Kovdev dAdo, TOOT’ dpOws exew. 

1125 attT® te «.7.d.: see 462 n., 
and cp. 308. 

1125 f. 106 y’ evoeBés: see on 260. 
pdvots: on 261. 

1127 rovmekés: an equitable and hu- 
mane disposition. Arist. 47h, WV. 5. 10 
TO émverkes Sixavoy pwév eat, ov TO KaTa 
vomov 6é, GAN éravdpOwua voulwov ducatov. 
Her. 3. 53 Twv dixalwy ra émverkéorepa 
mporietor, ‘prefer the more equitable 
course to the letter of their right.” Soph. 
fr. 699 ds obre TovmuerKés otre THY Xdpu | 
otdev, wdvnv 8 eorepte Thy amas diknv 
(speaking of Hades). Cp, Isocr. or. 15 
§ 300; Athens might be called the doru 
Ths ‘“E\Addos both for other reasons xal 
pddora Sea Tov Tpbmoy Tay évoL- 
kovvtwy (the Athenian character): ov- 
dévas yap elvac mpaorépous ovde Kotvo- 
Tépous od ols olkewdrepoy dv ts Tov 

Wa 
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lad nr 4 , F 
cidas § dpdva totcde Tots AMbyous TdAS¢ 
> »” an 

éxo yap dxwo dia oe KovK d\dov Bpotav. 


Kal [Lol XEp; avat, deEvav ope€ov, ws 


patowo diljow 7, eb Oéyus, Td cov Kapa. 
cairo. TL dove; was o dv GOs yeyos 
Ouyciv Oedjoay’ avdpos @ Tis ovK eVvL 
Kndis Kakav EvVOLKOS ; OUK eywy€ TE, 


“ \ ¢ lal 
ovo ody édaw: Tots yap éutreipors Bpotwy 


TAS 


a lal / 
povors oldy Te ovvTahautwpew TdOE. 
lal a id 
ov & avrdfev por xaipe, Kat Ta owra pov 
4 c / 
pédov Sikaiws, domep €s TOO Npepas. 


OH. 


lal » 
our €l TL pHKos TOV héywv eHov mhéor, 
a , ¥ 
réxvoiat Teppbeis totcde, Javpdoas exo, 
A ¥ \ Ka > 
our €i mpo Tovpov mpovdaBes Ta THY 


1140 
ey" 


, \ € led sQn BI 6, x 
Bapos y@p HAS ovoev €K TOUT@V EVXEL. 


1129 dor] dddou L (made from dAXor), R, Vat. 


7 dpekov L. 
AW Re 2: 
7 ei Gems A, R, L?. 


11380 kal wo xaip’ dvak SeEray 


kal yaipé w’ Svat B: Kat poe xatpe w & “vat Vat.: kal wor xep’, @vak 
1131 7° 7 (sic) G€us L: 6 7 Gems B, T, Vat., Farn., and so Elms.: 
1132 mas & dv adOdwos yeyas MSS. (Hermann mas o’ for 


mis 6’): Dindorf conject. ras dv ayvov bvra ce: Mekler, was 6 dy Epvos Alyéws. 


dmavra Blov ovvdiarplWeev : ‘no people 
are gentler, or of larger sympathies, or 
more kindly associates throughout life.’ 

1128 dds 8 dpive x.7.d., ‘and I 
have experienced these qualities which I 
requite (acknowledge) with these words’: 
cp. Ph. 602 (the gods) épy audvoucw xakd, 
requite evil deeds. The stress is on 
ei8és, which is interpreted by the next 
v., & ydp etc. Better thus than, ‘and 
I am conscious that I requite these merits 
(merely) with these (feeble) words.’ For 
that sense we should need something like 
gpavrous & dudvev otda rots Nbyous Thd€.— 
Others render: ‘And as one who has 
had experience I thus support these say- 
ings (about Athens),’ ra8e being an ad- 
verbial cogn. acc., as O. 7. 264 rae 
aomepel ToUMOD marpds| trepuayxodua. But 
toiade rots Adyois would then refer to 
what others say of Athens, whereas it 
plainly refers to what he himself has just 
said, 

11381 f. ato, sc. airs. & Oéps, 
‘if it is lawful,’—a reverential or cour- 
teous formula usu. employed when the 
speaker believes that the act zs lawful, 
as fr. 856. 14 el jor Oéuus, O€us de rddynOFA 


déyew, | Acds rupavve? mevydvwv,—if it 
is lawful to say so,—and it zs lawful to 
say the truth,—she (Aphrodite) sways 
the heart of Zeus: so 77. 809 f., etc. 
Here, however, the impulse of Oed. is 
abruptly checked by the thought that he 
is defiled:—katro. ri gwyva; ‘but what 
am I saying?’ 

1132 ff. mas o°. Hermann’s change 
of 8’ to o” is necessary, since otherwise 
the sense would be, ‘and how could I 
wish to touch a wzan,—I who,’ etc.; when 
dvdpés would be unendurably weak. But 
the words &@Atos yeya’s are clearly sound. 
dos being a euphemism like cuudopa 
said of a defilement or crime (O. 7. 99). 
There is no justification for the bold 
change ws dy ayvov dvta oe (Dind.), 
or the still bolder ras & dv &pvos Aivéws 
(Mekler). Cp. the words of Heracles 
(when stained with blood-guilt) to The- 
seus, Eur. H. F. 1233 gevy’, @ tadal- 
Twp’, avociov ulacw éudr. 

tls ovK=Tdoa: cp. O. T. 1526 ov tls 
od §pw modtTay Tals TUXaLs éwéBerev; 
(n.): fr. 871 82ov ris dpys obxi KAay- 
ydver;—KnAls Kakdv, O.. 7. 833 Kid’ 
€uauT@ cuupopis dpryyevyv. Eivoucos; 


a.) ee 
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I know these things, which with these words I requite; for what 
I have, I have through thee, and no man else. 

Stretch forth thy right hand, O king, I pray thee, that I may 
touch | it, and, if ’tis lawful, kiss thy cheek.—But what am 
I saying? Unhappy as I have become, how could I wish 
thee to touch one with whom all stain of sin hath made its 
dwelling? No, not I—nor allow thee, if thou wouldst. They 
alone can share this burden, to whom it hath come home.— 
Receive my greeting where thou standest; and in the future 


still give me thy loyal care, as thou hast given it to this hour. 
Tu. No marvel is it to me, if thou hast shown some mind 

to large discourse, for joy in these thy children, and if thy first 

care hath been for their words, rather than for me; indeed, there 


1133 tic L (not 7c), but the accent has been added by S. 
Nauck, who brackets the word, proposes caxwy: Dindorf, éudv. 
1137 ov 8] ot 7 L, with & written above. 


Nauck conject. caxd. 
1139 ot?’ ed ri] otro rt A: ovrou Ti R. 
mpovBares Vat. 


is nought to vex me in that. 


1135 Bporwy MSs.: 
1136 rddc] 


1141 ovr’ Elms.: ot6’ Mss.—mpovAaBes] 


1142 Nauck brackets this v.—Sdpos] Bédos Vat. 


Plat. Phileb. 63 D ap’ ére rpocdeicl” bury 
Tas meyloras HnOovas Evvoikous elvat...; Cp. 
on O. 7. 337.—otK éywyé oe, sc. Oé\w 
Ouyeiv: 008’ ovv, nor indeed will I allow 
it (ef kal od Géders). 

Oedipus is indeed iepds (287), as the 
supplant of the Eumenides, and evceBrjs 
(z.), as obeying the word of Apollo; 
but at this moment he feels that, in the 
eye of religious law, he is still formally 
what Creon has just called him—ra- 
Tpoxrévos and dvayvos (944). Contrast 
the more passionate strain of his words 
in O. 7. 1413, when he urges the The- 
bans to cast him forth—i7’, aévwoar’ 
dvdpos aOXlov Oyetv. To touch him—he 
there says—can defile no one, because 
his unique doom places him apart. 

1135 Bpotay is changed by Nauck 
to kaxav, and by Dindorf to éuay (‘my 
affairs’), on the ground that épreipous 
needs definition. But if the preceding 
words leave any need for such definition, 
it is supplied in the next v. by cvvraAat- 
mopety tae. Only those who, like his 
daughters, are already involved in the 
family sorrows can show him the offices 
of affection without fear of a new stain 
from the contact. 

1137 airdbey, z.c., ‘from where thou 
now art,’—without drawing near to re- 
ceive an embrace. Cp. //. 19. 76 Toto dé 
Kal peréecmev vat dvdpwv ’Ayaueuvwr | 


avTrobev é€& €dpns, ovd’ &v pécooow 
dvaords,—from where he sat, without 
rising. 

1138 és Td8 mpépas: cp. Zi. 14 
tocovd’ és HBns: 7b. g6r és Toodvde Tov 
xpévou (to this time of thy life). 

1139 £. ovr el tux.7.A.: lit., ‘if you 
have used somewhat great (Aéov) length 
of speech’: €0ov=éroujow. Cp. Thuc. 
5. 89 ovre mer’ dvomdTwv KaNWY...UAKOS 
Noywv dariorov mapéiouev. tr(adv., O. 7. 
969) courteously softens the phrase.— 
Savpdacas éxw = rePavmaxa: cp. 817: 
Plat. Phaedr. 257 C Tov dOyor 5é€ gov 
moédat Oavydoas éxw, and 7d. 258 B ovx 
ws vmepppovovytes, ... d\N ws Tebavua- 
kotes. For the perfect, see on 186 ré- 
Tpopev. : 

1141 ovr’: see cr. n. and cp. on 
450. mpd Todpod mpovdaBes x.7.r., re- 
ceived their words first, in preference to 
speech with me. We need not supply 
érovs with rovuod, which=‘my part,’ 
‘what I had to say’; cp. Zr. 1068 el 
Toupov ddyels waddov. The verb mpo- 
AauBavery nowhere = mpoapetoOal ri 
twos, to prefer one thing to another. It 
is m™po Tovpov which here suggests pre- 
ference, while rpovAaPes merely expresses 
priority in time. 

1142 ydp=‘indeed,’ conveying an 
assurance. 
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od yap dMyouor tov Blov orovddloper 
al a x ta) / 
hapspov toetrAar mahdov 7 Tots Spopevors. 
> 


Seixvups 8 Gv yap apyoo ovK ehevodunv 


1145 


107 v4 s 5 ‘ te > 
ovdev oe, mpéa Bu: Taade yap Tape aywv 
lal na i 
Ldboas, axpaipvets TOV KarTyTEAnpevov. 


y A ec \ c £4) ve 8 ad 4 
yotos pev ayov npéOn, Ti det parnv 4 
| ee > Zp P 
Kopel, a Y eloe. KavTOS ek TovTOW Evvdv ; 
9 
Adyos 8 és eurérrwxev aptiws €Lol 


1150 


7 PS) Len x ge Z A \ 
oteixovTe Sevpo, avpBahov yvapny, éret 
a ¥ \ a 
opuxpos pev eimetv, a€vos d€ Oavpdoa 
a , 
mpayos © arilew ovdev avOpwrov ypewv. 


OI. 


OH. 


/ / 
ti & eo, tTéxvov Aiyéws; didacké pe, 
«@ \ 4 
os py €ldor avrov pyndéy av od tuvOdver. 
lal A \ \ A 
daciy tw ny avdpa, cot pev Eutrohw 


1155 


ovK ovTa, ovyyern O€, TpooTETOVTA THS 

wn nw nw ae 
Bone Kabnoba To Locedavos, tap’ @ 
Ovwv éxupov yvix’ oppapynv eyo. 


1148 xarws pev ayy obros ypébn, Tl be? warny MSS. and Ald.: in F the corrector has 


deleted uarnv, and so Schaefer. 


XOrws wev 68 ayav Brunck: x@rws pév ayov Heath. 


Meineke suggests x@mrws uév obros (omitting dyav).—For ypén Naber conject. dce- 


KplOn. 


1145 Selkvvpr 8’: cp. on 146 dydG 0. 

1145 f. The usu. constr. is Pevdev 
Twa Tivos, while Wevdew tiwd TL is com- 
paratively rare: and so here o¥Sév seems 
to be adv., while dy (=rodrwr a) is gen. 
after ébevrdpny. So I should take Plat. 
Legg. 92% A THY Tiny TeV Epywy dpe- 
hérw wv adv tov exddvta Webonra, ‘of 
which he has disappointed the contrac- 
tor, —though an attraction of acc. into 
gen. is equally possible. @pooa: 1040. 

1147 For the gen. with dkparveis 
cp. 1519: Eur. Hipp. 949 Kandy adxipa- 
TOS. 

1148 ypcOy: cp. Her. 9. 35 olrw dh 
mévTe opt...dy@vas rtovs peylorous... 
guykaTtaipéet, helps them to conguer 
az five of the most important contests. 
Nauck formerly conjectured dywv= ‘the 
captor’ (Creon).—Cp. on 1116, 

1150 £. )dyos, by inverse attraction, 
instead of an acc. Aédyov governed by 
cupBarod yvdpnv as=ouvdidcKeyar (cp. 
on 223). Cp. Eur. Phoen. g40 éx yévous 
dé det Oavety | rovd’, ds Spdkovros yévuos 
éxmépuxe mats. When the antecedent 
is thus drawn into the case of the relat., 


1149 cice] olon Vat.—rovrow] ravTaw MSS. 


See comment. on v. 445. 


the case is more often the acc.: see on 
56 rémov. Adyos here =a subject for 
consideration (cp. our ‘argument’ in the 
old sense of ‘theme’). é€parérrxey, has 
presented itself to me: so Plat. Prot. 
314C mepl twos Néyou diedeydueba bs Huty 
Kara Thy Oddy évérecer. 

ovupBadrot yvepnv, not ‘collect your 
thoughts’ (Blaydes), but ‘contribute your 
opinion, i.e. help me to decide what 
should be done. Her. 8. 61 (Adeimantus 
in the council of Greek leaders) wédw... 
Tov OeuicroxrAéa mapexduevov otrw éxé- 
Neve yowmas guMBAdrAAEoOaL, ‘he said 
that T. should have a city to represent 
before he contributed his views.’ Plat. 
Polit, 298 c (if we should decide) évh- 
Aéfar...€xkAnolav..., é&elvac 6é Kal Trav 
ldvwrev Kal Tov Gd\\wv Snucoupyv sept 
Te Thov Kal Tepl viowy yveunv EvwBad- 
éc Oat. 

1152 cimeiv Oavpdoot: for the inf. 
act., cp. on 37, 461. So O. J. yay 
(rdxXn) Oavpdoa pev déla, | orovdss ye 
mévroe THS Euns ovK aéla. 

1153 dv@pwrov, emphatic (as O. 7. 
977, Cp. 2b. 1528 @vyrov dvr’), A mortal 
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Not in words so much as deeds would I make the lustre of my 
life. Thou hast the proof; I have failed in nothing of my sworn 
faith to thee, old man; here am I, with the maidens living,— 


yea, scathless of those threats. 


And how the fight was won, 


what need that I should idly boast, when thou wilt learn it from 


these maidens in converse ? 


But there is a matter that hath newly chanced to me, as 
I came hither; lend me thy counsel thereon, for, small though it 
be, ’tis food for wonder ; and mortal man should deem nothing 


beneath his care. 


Or. What is it, son of Aegeus? 


Tell me ;—I myself know. 


nought of that whereof thou askest. 

TH. A man, they say,—not thy countryman, yet thy kins- 
man,—hath somehow cast himself, a suppliant, at our altar of 
Poseidon, where I was sacrificing when I first set out hither. 


1150 )éyos Mss.: Noyor Ald., Brunck: \oyou H. Estienne.—éurérrwoxey A, B, R 


éxréntwxev L, F, T, Vat., Farn. 
yvounr] yveun Suidas. 


ovdev A, F, R, L?.—dvOpwrwv Mss.: dv@pwroy schol. 
1156 ool wév éurrokw] Nauck conject. col y’ duémrodw. 


F: wpuéuny the other Mss. 


cannot read the future, and therefore can 
never be sure that an incident, seemingly 
trivial, will not prove momentous. 

1154 f. tl8 tori; cp. 311.—8lSacké 
pe Gs pa} ci8d7°. The prj is due to the 
imperative: cp. Ph. 253 ws pndév eldd7’ 
icOt ww’ wy avioropets: 2b. 415 ws pnKér’ 
bvra Kelvoy ev Pde voer: Plat. Rep. 327 C 
ws Tolvuy ph akovoomévwy otTw dtavociode, 
@s ov, instead of os py, sometimes stands, 
however, with the partic. (esp. in gen. 
or acc. absol.), although the verb is 
imperative: Eur. Med. 1311 ws ovKé7’ 
bvrwv cdv réxvwv, ppdvtige 54: Lys. or. 
27 § 16 py...dgnulous dadlere,...d0mep 
Tov dveldous GAN’ ov THs Snulas avrots 
pédov. And, when the verb is zo¢ im- 
perative, &s od in such cases is normal, 
as Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 3 Tav 8 ddehpav 
dmehodow, waomep ek TohiTay mey “yuyvo- 
pévous pious, €& ddeApuv dé od yryvo- 
uévous: Thuc. 4. 5 év ddvywplg érowotyTo, 
@s...00xX wmouevodvTas: 6. 24 epws évé- 
meoe Tols TaowW...eKTAEDTAL,...WS...000EV 
dv opaneicay peyddrnv Siva. This is 
against referring py et867’ here to a cause 
independent of the imperative, viz. to 
the mental conception implied by as: 
for though (e.g.) édldazas ws pa} eldéra 
could mean, ‘you instructed me on the 
supposition that I knew not,’ usage indi- 
cates that ws ovx efdéra would then have 


1151 orixew 7e L, F: orelxyovr: the other Mss.— 
1158 ovdév’, made from ovdev, L: ovdé”’ B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1155 wo (sic) w eldé7r’ L, F. 
1159 dppwuny L, L, 


been preferred. 

1156 ff. piv, ethic dat. (81).— 
tuarodw : cp. 637. As Theseus was re- 
turning from the rescue, word had been 
brought him that a stranger had seated 
himself as a suppliant on the steps of 
the altar of Poseidon at Colonus (see on 
55). This man said merely that he was 
a kinsman of Oedipus; and that he wished 
to speak a few words to him (1162). The 
fact that he was not from Thebes, but 
from Argos (1167), seems to have been 
inferred from something in his dress, for 
Theseus says that he does not £7zow whence 
the man had come (cp. 1161). Poly- 
neices took this precaution of becoming 
a ixérns because he did not know what 
power might now be at the command of 
the paternal anger which he foresaw (cp. 
1165). 

mpoomerovTa ws: lit., ‘having some- 
how rushed to’ the altar: ze. he had 
come in the absence of those Coloniates 
who had hurried from the sacrifice to the 
rescue (899), and no one had witnessed 
his arrival. (Cp. 156 mporéoys, 915 émeuo- 
mecwv.) mos could not mean, ‘for an 
unknown reason.’ 

1158 £. Boo with mpoomecdvta, 
rather than locative dat. with ka0jo@a: 
with the latter cp. 1160 @dxnua, 1163 
gpa (O. T. 15 mpoonmea, 2b. 20 Baxel, 
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O] 
OH. 


Todasor ; Tt mpooxpy cova 7 Daxrpare ; 
ovK oldu mnv ey cov yap, os héyovat p01, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1160 


Bpaxey TW aired _bvbov oUK OyKoU Théwv. 
> 


OI. 
OH. col x 
OL. 
OH. 


opa Kar 


TOvoV TW ov yap 70 copa. oc pLK po doyov. 
ag avtov és hoyous ehbeiv * 
aurewy dare Dew T do pahas THs Sevp Odov. 
tis Snr dav «in THve 0 mpoobaxav eOpay ; 
“Apyos El TUS vply eyyerns 


pLOvov 


1165 


cof, OoTis ay gov TOUTO mpooxpy lor Tuxed. 


Ol. 


OI. py pov Sen bys. OH. 
Ol. 

OH. 

OI. ais ous, ava 


oO idrare, oes ouTrEp él. 
Tpdyparos mrotov ; eye. 
efoud aKcovev TOVO os cof 0 TpooTarys. 

Kat Tis, ToT eoTly,, ov ¥ eyo pefaupi Tl; 

, OTVYVOS, ov oywv eyo 


@H. ti 8 é€ott co; 
I170 


ahyuor dv évBpav eCavacxoiyny kbov. 


@H. 


1160 
aire 


mpooxpygovTe L. 


povov 7’ for podér|7’. 
Oé\ovr’ | alrety amehOetv. 


Tt roe 5 OUK aKoveww €OTL, Kat fray) Spay a a By 


(2) Heath, poddvr’ | airety daredOeiv 7’. 
1168 mpocxpyfer B, T, R, Vat., 


livs 


1164 f£. col dacly atrov és Adyous eet pordr|7’ 
dee dopah&s tris Seip’ ddod. 
ponrdv7’ to pdvov, and adds 7’ after aeOety. 


I read with Vauvilliers, who corrects 
Other conjectures are: (1) Musgrave, 
(3) Nauck (formerly) 
Farn. 


and 2. 2 n.).—ékvpov. In Eur. App. 
746 kUpwv was restored by Heath from 
MS, kUpwy (v. 2. valwy): elsewhere Attic 
poets have only xupéw. J/. 23. 821 has 
KOdpov: Lom. Hymn. 5. 189 xtpe: and the 
form was used by the Alexandrian poets. 
It seems unnecessary, then, to conjecture 
kupwv €@voy (Blaydes).—yvlyx’ oppopnyv, 
‘when I first set out,” lit., ‘when I pro- 
ceeded to set out’: z.e. when he left the 
sacrifice, summoned by the cry of the 
Chorus, 887. 

1160 To Baxrjpare, instrum. dat. : 
mpoo- as in mpogairely (cp. on 122). 

1161 f. cov seems to be an objective 
gen. with pvOov, a colloquy with thee 
(cp. éuav éoxav, 167). We find aira 
TWA, Tapa TWos, Tpds Tivos, etc., but never 
the simple gen. alrw twos (like déoual 
TWoOs).—OvK OyKov TA€wy, on a subject of 
no great pretensions,—z.e. not so impor- 
tant as to demand any great exertion 
from the old man. Cp. Eur. PA. 77 
éxee Tw’ Bykov Tapyos ‘ EANjvov Tapa. 
This seems better than to take éykou 
here as= ‘effort,’ a sense which it bears 
(in a different context) below, 1341 Bpa- 


xet avy bynyp (zon magna mole). If we 
rendered, ‘of no great compass’ (te. 
length), odk éyKkov mAéwy would merely 
repeat Bpax vv. 

1164 f. Heath’s insertion of 7 after 
dmeNOety is necessary, unless we adopt 
Nauck’s é\eiv Q@édovt’, z.e. ‘they say 
that, wishing to confer with you, he asks 
that he may retire safely from his journey 
hither’ (his journey to Attica from Argos): 
but this throws too much stress on the 
veturn. Vauvilliers seems clearly right 
in restoring povov from the Ms. poddvr’. 
The latter would go with é\@et: ‘they 
say that he asks that, having approached, 
he may confer with you’: but this is 
weak; and it would be even worse to 
take podévt’ as=‘after his arrival’ (at 
Colonus). pdvov fits the tone of the 
context. The suitor prefers his request 
in as modest a strain as possible. 

1167 kar “Apyos. This brings the 
first flash of light to Oed.,—he remem- 
bers Ismene’s words (378). Cp. on 1156. 
Tovro is best taken as acc. after TuXelv: 
cp. 1106 n., and O. 7. 1155 rt mpooxpy- 
fov PPPs But it might, of course, be 
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_  O§. Of what land is he? What craves he by the suppli- 
cation ? 


“TH. I know one thing only; they say, he asks brief speech 
with thee, which shall Robin thee sea i 
OE. On what theme? That suppliant posture is not trivial. 
_ TH. He asks, they say, no more than that he may confer 
with thee, and return unharmed from his journey hither. 
OE. Who can he be who thus implores the god ? 
TH. Look if ye have any kinsman at Argos, who might 


crave this boon of thee. 
OF. O friend! 
Og. Ask it not of me— 


Say no word more! 


TH. What ails thee ? 


TH. Ask what ?—Speak ! 


OE. By those words I know who is the suppliant. 
TH. And who can he be, against whom I should have 


a grief? 


OE. My son, O king,—the hated son whose words would 
vex mine ear as the words of no man beside. 
TH. What? Canst thou not listen, without doing what thou 


1169 @& ¢idrar’ Ioxeo of (i from ¥) wep ef L._icxes B, F, Vat.: toxe L?: émloxes A, 
R: elxes T, Farn.—o@ irate, cxés Heath: & ¢gldrar’, texe o’ Doederlein.—oimep 


L, with most Mss.: jep (sic) T, Vat. 
1172 ov y éya] dy dy eye Vauvilliers. 


acc. after mpooxpyfor, ruxety being epex- 
egetic inf. 

1169 oc xis otmep el, ‘stop where 
thou art,’ z.e. ‘say no more’—do not go 
on to urge that I should receive this 
visitor. Cp. Eur. 2. A. 1467 oxés, un 
me wpodlrys: Hipp. 1354 oxés, areipnKds 
cam’ dvaratcw. This correction (Heath’s) 
of the Ms. tryxes is much better than 
Doederlein’s tcxe o’. While the intrans. 
éye is common as ‘hold!’ (Plat. Prot. 
349 E etc.), we never find éxe ce in that 
sense.—tt 8’ ert wor; ‘what is the matter 
with thee?’ Cp. 311. 

1170 mpdyparos tmofov; The con- 
struction déouat co’ Tivos, though less 
freq. than déouat cod rT, occurs in good 
prose, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 3. 19 dedmuevor 
Kupou adXos dAAns mpdgews. 

1171 dkovwv Tavs’, hearing these 
words (1167): cp. 418: for rwvd’ refer- 
ring to what precedes, 787.—0s =éo71s: 
O. T. 1068 pamore yvolns bs el: Az. 1259 
pabcy ds ed. Plat. Meno 80D epi ape- 
Ths, 6 €oTw, éyw wey ovK olda. Her. g. 71 
yevouevns Néaxns Os yévotro airy apioros. 

mpoordtys, one who presents himself 
before a god as a suppliant: so 1278: 
schol. 6 ixérns, 6 mpoceoTnkws TE Bog. 
Elsewhere the word always= ‘protector’ 


1171 xpoordrys] mpborporos Hartung. 


or ‘patron’ (as O. 7. 303, 411, 882, 77. 
209). Cp. £1. 1377 ] ae (sc. Tov ’Am6d- 
Awva) moda OH | ad? wy exouue Aurapet 
mpovtornv xepl, ‘have oft come before 
thee with offerings of my best in suppliant 
hand.’ 

1172 dv y éyo WéEat, who is he, 
to whom I could possibly have any 
objection? See note in Appendix on 
170; and cp. Aesch. P. V. 292 ovk éorww 
dry | welfova potpay veluaru’ 7 ool. Dis- 
tinguish 561 drolas éagioralunv, which 
is not strictly similar (see n. there). 

1173 £. orvyvés has greater force 
through its position: ‘my son, king—a 
son whom I hate’: cp. 1615 oKAnpav. 
Adyov: for the gen. cp. 418. dAyurra 
dvSpav,=ddy.ov 4 mavrds dddov avdpds 
(Aéywv), more reluctantly than the words 
of any one else. The usage is similar 
to that by which a Greek could say, 
mupaulda dmeNmero é\doow Tod marpos 
(Her. 2. 134), instead of ris rT. m., or 
qv 6 warnp. Cp. O. Z. 467 n. More 
often the words would mean, dAytoy 7 
mas d\Xos avip (so oluar Kd ANT dvOpwrwv 
éyew, Plat. Jon 530). 

1175 & py: ‘such things as thou dost 
not wish’ (gwae non cupias : cp. 1186, 
73 0 
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xpncers ; 


lal ‘ , é 
ti gow TOUS eatl AvTNpoV KAvEW ; 


Ol. exAorov, dvat, pbéypa Tov? yKev Tarpt: 


v2 bd o 


Kal ph pe avdyKn mpooBddys Tad’ eixabeww. 

@H. GAN ei 70 Odxenp eEavaykdler, oKome’ 
py cou mpovor 4 Tov Oeod pudaxréa. 

AN. watep, Tod pov, Kel véea Tapaiverw. - 
rov avdp’ éacov Tovde TH PF avrot ppevt 
xdpw mapacyew TO Hea F a Bovderar, 


aA 4 \ 4 val 
KL V@V VITELKE TOV KQAOLYVYTOV prodew. 


> ¥ / \ / Fs 
ov yap O€, Oapoet, TT Pos Biav TAPATTACEL 


1185 


yvouns, & pn cor cuppépovta héFerar. 


héyov & dkovoa tis BAGBn; Ta TOL 


x 
o 


KQAK@S 


nupnpe’ epya TO hoyw pyviera. 
lal 4 
epuoas avtov: wate pnde Sparta ce 


‘ “ / / > be ea 
Ta TOV KakioTtwv SvoceBeoTaT, @ TaTEP, 


1176 7006’ Elms.: ror’ Mss. 


written above, L. 
Cp. V. 353+ 


1190 


1178 elxafeiy Elms,: eixdfew MSS.: cp. on v. 1015. 
1181 welOov F.—xal e L, L?.—vea without accent L. 
1184 yq@v] viv R.—rdv rov L, with three dots over the first : 
1187 dkod'cau: tic BAdBn* L. The first hand seems to have written 


1183 ded 5’, with 6 


dxovoat, meaning d&kovoa (imperat. aor. midd.); and when this was corrected, the accent 


was left: cp. 1113, 1124.—Ka\@s MSS. (kaa B, Vat.): kaxws Herm. 


1188 nipnud’] 


elpnuév’ L?.—épya] épyw (sic), B, Vat.—Blaydes conject. evpnuev’ py Kot oyw. 


1176 The emphasis is on K\vey, not 
on tov’: ‘why is it painful to thee to 
give this man a hearing?’ Theseus has 
no ‘need to ask, ‘why is it painful to thee 
to hear thts man ?’—for he knows already 
how Oed. had been treated by his sons 
(599). The sense is thus the same as 
if we kept the MS. rovr’: ‘why is this 
thing painful to thee,—namely, to hear?’ 
(Cp. Ph. 1121 kal yap éuol TrodTo médet, 
Mh piddrnr arwoy: and O. Z: 1058.) 
But, when the question has already been 
put in an abstract form (ovK dxovew gore 
etc.), it would be tame to reiterate it 
in the same form. By rov8e it is adapted 
to the particular case. Cp. 1117 rTodde 
xXpH KAvEw. 

1177 Oéypa rot’ (art. omitted, as 
629), ‘that voice’—his son’s. The blind 
man could not express loathing more 
vividly: cp. 863. 
O. T. 1519 Oeots 7 éxOroTos aKw. 
‘has come hither.’) 

1178 pp avdyky tmpocBddys, ‘do 
not force me to the necessity’ of yield- 
ing,—the dvdyxn being, as it were, a 
rock on which his course is driven: cp. 


(Not, 


nNker, has come to be:. 


Aesch. Lum. 564 Tov mply 6\Bov | Epware 
mpocBadwyv...@der’, We cannot pro- 
perly call this ‘an inverted expression’ 
for pn pmo dvdyknv mpooBddys, which 
would suggest a wholly different image: 
cp. Zr. 255 Spxoy atr@ mpooBadwy: 2b. 41 
éuol mixpas | wdivas...mpooBardv. —elka- 
Qetv: cp. 862, rors. 

1179 £. 1d Odknp’ (1160), his sup- 
pliant @dpa at the altar of Poseidon, in 
whose name he implored the boon. éfay- 
aykafer: cp. 603. If we point at oxérret, 
as is best, then p2}...7] is elliptical: ‘ (be- 
ware, I say) lest.’ Cp. Plat. Gorg. 462 
IQA. rivos déyers ravrys; (‘what calling 
do you mean?’) 2Q. ui aypouxdrepov 7 
TO aAnOés eimety, ‘I fear it may be 
scarcely courteous to say the truth.’ 

mpdvoia...rov Beod, respect for the god: 
Andoc, or. 1 § 56 elrov...d jKovca..., 
mpovola wev Tov cuyyevGv Kal Tov dirwr, 
mpovola d€ THs Toews ardons. Cp. on 
O. T. 978. vdAaxtéa, must be observed, 
like purdocew vimov,bpxta, etc. For slight- 
ly different, though kindred, uses of the 
verb, cp. 626, 1213. 

1181 mGod por, ‘comply with me,’ 
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wouldst not?, Why should it pain thee to hear him? 

OE. Most hateful, king, hath that voice become to his 
sire :—_lay me not under constraint to yield in this. 
_ TH. But think whether his suppliant state constrains thee : 
what if thou hast a duty of respect for the god? 

AN. Father, hearken to me, though I be young who counsel. 
Allow the king to gratify his own heart, and to gratify the god 
as he wishes ; and, for thy daughters’ sake, allow our brother to 
come. For he will not pluck thee perforce from thy resolve,— 
never fear,—by such words as shall not be spoken for thy good. 
But to hear him speak,—what harm can be in that? TIll-devised 
deeds, thou knowest, are bewrayed by speech. Thou art his 
sire; so that, e’en if he were to wrong thee with the most 
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impious of foul wrongs, my father, 


1189 kigvoas Heimsoeth.—pijre Mss. (made from wife in L): «nde Dawes. 


1190 ra Tay xKakicTwy SvoceBecrdrwy MSS. 


L has dvoeBecrdrwy, with the 


second o written above by S.) The following conjectures may be noticed :— 


grant this wish, as 2/7. 1207: while 7et@ou 
is rather, ‘be persuaded,’ as 2b, ro15, and 
above, 520.—ket where e/ caf would be 
normal: cp. 661. véa: see on 751: cp. 
1116. 

1182 f£. tov dvSpa révSe, Theseus 
(cp. 1100). ‘ Allow him at once to gratify 
his own mind (his hinted desire that 
Polyneices should be heard, 1175), and 
to gratify Poseidon as he wishes to do,’ 
z.e. by granting the prayer made in Po- 
seidon’s name. The whole phrase xapw 
mapacxetv belongs to both clauses; d is 
acc. of respect. The subj. to BovAerou 
is Theseus, not 6 0eds.—These two vv. 
mark two leading traits in the character 
of Theseus—his sense of justice (pevt), 
and his piety (0e@). 

1184 tmeKxe here=ovyxwpe, ‘con- 
cede to us that...’ ; so wapelxew in prose. 

1185 f£. wapaoctdce, sc. 6 Kaolyvy- 
tos. Cp. Ant. 791 ob Kal dixaiwy ddt- 
kous | dpévas Tapacmas émt AdB¢, ‘thou 
wrenchest the minds e’en of the just unto 
injustice, for their bane.’— @ paj =(radra) 
& wh (1175), ‘in respect of such words as 
shall not be spoken for thy good,’—a 
tribute, marked by feminine tact, to her 
father’s judgment. éferau is always pass. 
in trag.: cp. 581 dy\woera, and see on 
OREACT 2: 

1187 KaKkas is Hermann’s easy and 
certain correction of the MS. Kkadas. 
‘Evilly devised deeds are disclosed by 
speech’: z.¢. even supposing that Poly- 


neices 7s harbouring ill designs, the best 
way to discover them is to converse with 
him. Cp. Azz. 493 ptdet 6’ 6 Oupods rpdo- 
Gev nphobat Kdoreds, | Tay under dpOws év 
oKOTW TExyVwuevwy,—where the bad con- 
science is supposed to bewray itself even 
before (mpécdev) investigation. With 
Kados, the words are merely ‘a rheto- 
rical generality,’ as Campbell (who re- 
tains it) says: z.e. speech is a good 
thing, ‘for it is by speech that all man’s 
best discoveries are revealed.’ But surely 
we need something more relevant to the 
matter in hand. 

1189 ff. Meineke rejects the three 
verses, 1189—1191, because (1) &puoas 
airév is too abrupt: (2) it is too much to 
tell Oed. that he must bear anything 
from his son: (3) the phrase ra Tv Ka- 
xlarwy etc. is indefensible. As to (1), 
few readers can fail to perceive that the 
‘abruptness’ is both forcible and pathetic 
at the moment when she turns from 
colder and more external arguments to 
the plea of natural affection. As to (2), 
it is enough to observe that Antigone 
means, ‘The relationship between parent 
and child is indelibly sacred. No wicked- 
ness on your son’s part can alter the fact 
that he is your son.’ As to (3), see 
next n. 

1190 8voccBécrar’, é (Dawes) seems 
right ; it amends the MS. Td TOv kaklo-rov 
SuoceRerrdtwv by simply striking off the 
final vy. ‘The most zpious among the 
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béuis o€ y evar Kelvov dvTibpav KaKas. 
adv *éacov: eioi ydrépo.s yovai KaKal 
kat Ovpos o&vs, adda vovBerovpevor 

dilov éemmbdais e&erddovrar dvow. 

ov & eis éxelva, py TA VUV, amrooKoTEL 
matpoa Kat pntpoa mHpal arabes: ki 
Kav Keiva evooys, 01d eyd, yuooes KaKOU 
Oujod Te\evTHY ws KaKT) TpoTylyveTaL, 
exes yap ovxyt Baa tavOvpypara, 

TOV FOV GOEPKTOV OMpATwV THTOPEVOS. 
G\N nyiv etke: Nuapetv yap ov Kadov 


1195 


I200 


(1) Toup: 7a ray Kdxora (adv.) SvoceBeordtwv, approved by Porson on 
Eur. Hec. 618 (=620 Dind.), and received by Brunck, Elms., etc. (2) Toup’s 
later emendation, made also by Musgrave: ra rav xakiorew xaceBecrarwy. (3) 
Reisig: 7a Tay Kaxlorwy dvcceBéctar’ dv, where dy goes with ely, Reisig’s correction 
of elvat, inv. 1191. (4) Dawes: ra Tay Kaklorwy SvoceBéorar’, &, received by most 
of the recent edd.—Wecklein thinks v. 1190 spurious: Meineke rejects all the three 
vv., 1189—I 191. 1191 #éus Mss. and most edd.: #éuw Dawes, Mudge, 
Heath, approved by Porson: Elmsley has 0éuw in his text, but supports és in his 
note. gol Oemwrdv evar Hartung. 1192 add atroy L (from avrév): the other 
Mss. have either d\’ abrov or dd’ adrov: in A ce is written above, and R has ada 
ceauroy, as if the sense were ceavrov (kax@s Spaces). Elmsley conject. ddd’ éa adrév 
(to be scanned as -—~): Blaydes, aA)’ éavrov (sic): London ed. of 1722, add’ éacov, 


worst of deeds’ is a vehement phrase 
suited to the passion of the appeal. 
Among evil deeds, ra kaka, those which 
outrage gods or kinsfolk form a class, 
Ta duvoceBH. If kaxlotwv were changed 
to kdkirra, the latter must be an adv., 
and tev SvoceBeoratwy must be masc. : 
‘the deeds of men who in the worst way 
are most impious.’ kaceBeordrwy (‘the 
deeds of the worst and most impious 
men’) is less probable. 

1191 Opis oé y elvar. The mss. 
here agree in the nominative. Vauvilliers 
suggested that éc7f might be supplied, 
taking o€ y elvat in the sense of cé 
y dvra, and comparing éxdy elvar, ete. 
This may be rejected, as may also Reisig’s 
dvoceBéorar’ dv, with elm for elvac: for 
then we should require o6¢ in 1189. Is 
Oéuis, then, indeclinable in this phrase? 
That is now the received view. It rests, 
however, solely on the fact that our Mss. 
have Oépts, and not @éu.v, here, and in 
four other places, Plat. Gorg. 505 Db, 
Xen. Oec. 11 § 11, Aelian Wat. An, 
I. 60, Aesch. Suppl. 335. Porson be- 
lieved that, with Dawes, we ought to 


read @éu.v. That is my own opinion; 
but, as the question must be considered 
doubtful, I have preferred to leave Oép1s 
in the text, and to submit the evidence 
in the Appendix. 

1192 GA aitov’ éicl, etc., is the 
traditional reading, on which dAX’ atrdyv 
was a variant, adapted, seemingly, to the 
fatuous interpretation, ‘Nay, you will 
hurt yourself’ (see cr. n.). It is a ro- 
bust faith which can accept GAN avroy 
as an aposiopesis. aA’ eacov, ‘ Nay, 
allow (him to come),’ is perhaps the best 
remedy, since we can suppose avréy to 
have been an explanatory gloss which 
supplanted the verb. For the synizesis 
cp. O. 7. 1451 aN éa we, n, GAN ea 
avtév as=——~ is surely impossible for 
tragedy. Musgrave’s dAd’ el€ov is intrin- 
sically preferable to either, but leaves the 
corruption unexplained. I had thought of 
aiSov viv (“have compassion on him’). 
If airév had supplanted yw, AIA might 
have become AAA. 

1194 éerdSovta pic, ‘are charm- 
ed out of their nature’: lit. ‘are subdued 
by the charm, in their nature’ (acc. of 
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it is not lawful for thee to wrong him again. 

Oh, let him come: other men, also, have evil offspring, and 
are swift to wrath ; but they hear advice, and are charmed from 
their mood by the gentle spells of friends. 

Look thou to the past, not to the present,—think on all that 
thou hast borne through sire and mother ; and if thou considerest 
those things, well I wot, thou wilt discern how evil is the end 
that waits on evil wrath; not slight are thy reasons to think 
thereon, bereft, as thou art, of the sight that returns no more. 

Nay, yield to us! It is not seemly for just suitors to 
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which most of the recent edd. receive: Wunder, @\X’ ga yw (so Herm., Hartung): 
Dobree, aA’ éa 745’: Musgrave, aAX’ dvuoov or add’ elfov. 1194 étarddovrm 
L (with gl. carampaiivovra), L?, F: é&ergdovra: (or éferddovrac) the other Mss. 

1195 éxeiva, wi] éxetvd wor Camerarius: a conjecture which Hermann also had made, 
but afterwards rejected. 1196 da ’rddec L (it was never dradec). 1197 
Abana L, and so (or Avons) the other Mss.: Nevdooys Pierson. (é¢ons Toup: ddvéys 
Reisig.) 1199 ox: Blaia (sic) L, F (odxt): od Blava the other Mss.: ofy Blava 
Heath: odx! Baia Musgrave, Brunck: Hesych. s.v. Bavdv* ddtyov, puKxpdv? Lodoxdfs 


5é Oldlaods év Kodwvg* ov Bard, avtl rod dpOova kal odd. 


respect). Plat. Phaed. 77 E adn’ iows 
é Tis Kal év nuiy mais, doris Ta TOLadTa 
poPetrac* Trotrov ody meipwueda melbew wh 
dediévan Tov Odvarov Womep TA KopmoNUKeELa. 
"ANG xp7, en 6 Uwxpdrys, éwadecy 
avuT@ éxaorns huépas, éws dv é&emd- 
onre (‘charm him out of us’). Plut. 
De Iside et Os. 384 A Ta Kpotmara Tis 
NUpas, ols ExpwvTo mpd Tav tarvwv oi Iv- 
Oaryoperor, TO Eumabes kal ddoyor Tis 
wuxins é€erddovtes otrw kal Oepared- 
ovtes, ‘subduing by the charm (of music) 
the passionate and unreasoning part of 
the soul.’ Phaedr. 267 D dpyloat Te ad 
ToNNovs dua Sewos avyp yéyove, kal mad 
wpytopmévors émgdwy xndew, ‘soothe 
them, when angered, by his charming.’ 
Aesch. P. V. 172 pedvyhwocors rec ois | 
éraodatow. The frequency of the me- 
taphor is due to the regular use of émwdat 
in the medical practice of the age: thus 
Pindar describes Cheiron as using (1) 
incantations, (2) draughts, (3) amulets, 
(4) surgery (Pyth. 3. 51), and Plato’s 
list of remedies is the same, with kavoeis 
added (Rep. 426 B). In Od. 19. 457 
an é1qwdj stops hemorrhage, and in 
[Dem.] or. 25°§ 80 is applied to epilepsy. 
Sophocles 77. 1ooi has ris yap dovdds 
(=ém@dds), tis 6 xeuporéxvys | iaroplas, 
bs tHVS arnv | ...karaxndnoe; Az. 582 
Opnvety émmdas mpds TomuvTe mhuare. 
Lucian mocks the notion that a fever or 
a tumour can be scared by an dévoma 


Oecréciov 4 pnow BapBapixyy (Philops. g). 
Cp. Shaksp. Cymbeline 1. 7. 115 ‘tis 
your graces | That from my mutest con- 
science to my tongue | Charms this re- 


port out.’ 
1195 f. éxetva, away yonder, in the 
past. tjatpea kal p., connected with 


them: so Azt. 856 marpdov & éxrivers 
Tw’ d0dov. He is to turn from his present 
causes for anger (td vvv) to the issues of 
his former anger—when he slew his sire. 
pyTp@a, because the slaying prepared the 
marriage. 

1198 redevtyy, result: Her. 7. 157 
T@ dé ef BovrevOdyTe mpryyuartt TehevTH ws 
70 érimay xpnoTh e0éder emiylvecbar. For 
the constr. cp. Amt. 1242 deléas év dv- 
Opdmorar THY aBouNlay | bow méy.oTov dy- 
Spl mpoockerat Kady. 

1199 f. tdvOvpypara (cp. 292), ‘the 
food for meditation’ (on the evils of 
anger) which his d/¢mdness might furnish— 
itself due to an act of anger, the climax 
of acts traceable to the anger in which he 
slew Laius. Cp. 855. 

1200 d&8épxtwv: ‘being deprived of 
thy sightless eyes,’ =‘ being deprived of 
thine eyes, so that they shall see no 
more,’ the adj. being proleptic: cp. 1088 
Tov evaypoy n, TyTopevos: the pres. 77- 
rao Oar denotes a state (‘to be without’), 
not an act (‘to lose’); cp. Hes. Of. 
408 mh od pev airgs dddov, 6 8 dpynra, 
ov 6¢ rnTG, ‘and thou remain i want.’ 
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dikaa mpo 
J 8 ovK ént 6 ivew 
nacyew, tabdvra 8 ovK éniotaclar 7 ; 


OI. 


/ lal ‘O ‘\ a 2 
téxvov, Bapetay noovny viKaTe pe 
4 can 
héyovres: €otw 8 ovv Gros vpiv pidor. 


1205 


povor, &év’, elmep Kelvos GO éhevorerat, 
pnodets Kpareitw THS EuHs Wuyns ToTE. 


OH: 


an , 
dak Ta ToLadT’, ovyxl dis xpylw Krvewv, 


‘ > a 
& tpéoBv: Kopmetv 8 odxt Bovhopar: ov 8 ov 


al 
cas tof, édv wep Kdpé Tis odLn Dear. 


I21O 


las lal / \ 
XO. dots Tod mréovos pépous ypHler TOV peTpiov Tapels 


1204 j5ovhv] Blaydes conject. 6) xdpuw, or Sdouw. 
1208 xdvew MSS.: Aéyew Wecklein. 


conject. éorw 8 wd’. 


1205 écTw 5 ofv] Nauck 
1209 f. & rpécBu' 


koumelv odxt Bovrouar av (sic) d¢ | cGy tober édvwep etc. L. After xourreiv, S inserted 
&: above cv dé he wrote dé oe, which can hardly have been a mistake for cé de: 


rather he meant, xourety 5’ ovxl, BovNowar 5é ce | cay, toh. 


1202 f£. Notice the dat. mpooxpy- 
fovoty (with xaddv), followed by the acc. 
avrév with rdcxyew, and waQdyra with 
érlaracOa. A literal version shows 
the reason:—‘It is not fitting for the 
askers of just things to sue long, nor 
that a man should himself be well-treated, 
and then not know how to requite it.’ 
Importunity is here viewed as touching 
the dignity of the suppliants ; zgratitude, 
in its moral aspect.—ov8’, sc. xadév éore. 
Cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 175 aétov émioxety, ad’ 
ovk émrecxOnvar.—ovK émloracbat: with 
the inf. after od xaddv éore the normal 
negative would be wu, or py} ov: but od is 
treated as forming one word with the 
inf.: cp. 27. 24. 296 e 6é rou ov-ddcet. 
tlyewv =dyelBecOar: see on 229. 

The structure of 008’ avtov...riveuy il- 
lustrates the Greek tendency to co-ordi- 
nate clauses: cp. Isocr. or. 6 § 54 TGs 
ovx aloxpdy,...rmv pev Hipdmrny Kat ryv 
*Aclay meotny memounkévae Tporalwy,... 
brép 5€ THs marpldos...undée play udxyny 
gpalverPar weuaxnuévous ; We sometimes 
meet with the same construction in 
English: eg. ‘For one thing I am 
sorry, and that is that the English Govern- 
ment might have prevented the conflict 
with one single word, and yet has not 
thought it necessary to interfere.’ 

1204 f. The stress is on Bapetav: 
‘Grievous (for me) is the gratification (to 
yourselves) in regard to which ye prevail 
over me by your words; however (8 ody) 


Scaliger saw that cav 


it shall be as ye wish.’ 8ovqv is a bold 
acc. of respect with vikare, suggested by 
the constr. with a cognate acc., vikny 
vikate, since the pleasure is secured by 
the victory. Cp. on 849 vixaév. Wecan- 
not well take 78. with A€yovres, ‘ye pre- 
vail over me in’ (or ‘by’) ‘ speaking of a 
pleasure’ etc.—8’ otv: cp. Az. 115 od 8 
oy... | xp® xepl, ‘well, then, (if thou 
must).’ 

1206 édevoerat: this form occurs 7”. 
595, Aesch. P. V. 854, Suppl. 522: not 
in Eur., Comedy, or Attic prose, unless it 
be genuine in Lys. or. 22. 11. The Att. 
fut. is Tuc. 

1207 xpatelrw ths & xis, ‘be- 
come master of my life,’ acquire the power 
to dispose of me,—alluding to the The- 
bans’ plan for establishing him on their 
border (cp. 408). Ts ey. W. is merely 
a pathetic periphrasis for éuod: see on 
998. 
1208 «kdvew is not perfectly cour- 
teous, as Wecklein says, who reads 
Aéyerv, — perhaps rightly. But for kdvew 
it may be pleaded that, just after so 
signal a proof of good-faith and valour, 
Theseus might be excused if he showed 
a little impatience at the reiterated fears 
of Oedipus. Cp. their conversation at 
648—656. Besides, ta tTovatr’, a phrase 
which implies some annoyance, must refer 
to the fears just uttered, rather than to 
pledges which should allay them. 

1209 f£. If 8’ is omitted (with Weck- 
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sue long; it is not seemly that a man should receive good, 
and thereafter lack the mind to requite it. 

“OE. My child, ’tis sore for me, this pleasure that ye win 
from me by your pleading ;—but be it as ye will. Only, if that 
man is to come hither,—friend, let no one ever become master 


of my life! 
TH. 


I need not to hear such words more than once, old 


man :—I would not boast; but be sure that thy life is safe, 


while any god saves mine. 


[Z2it THESEUS, @o the right of the spectators. 


CH. Whoso craves the ampler length of life, not content to Strophe. 


ought to be ods. 
dy | aés Ic’. 


Adopting this, Dindorf gives, kouwrety 8 ovxi BovAoua od 
| Wecklein, & mpéoBu (koumreiv ovxt Bovdouat)' od ods | dv tod” 
Meineke, oé 8 | cay ol5’.—o@ty] owiger L, cdger L*, F. 


1211 The first hand 


in L first wrote doris mdéovoe pepove | rod werplov, omitting Tod before wdéovoc, and 
xpmfer after uépove: these two words have been supplied by (I think) the first hand 


itself, though with a finer pen and paler ink. 


lein) after kopaety, we must either make 
Koueiv obxt BovNowat a parenthesis (as he 
does), or else point thus: kwvew | @ 
mpéoBu, etc. The abruptness would add 
a certain spirit to the words. But the 
8 after Kopmety may well be genuine, 
if we conceive him as checking the im- 
pulse to remind Oed. of the prowess 
already shown :—‘ however, I do not wish 
to boast.’ od 8&| cas tot could not 
mean, ‘know that you are safe’: v is 
indispensable : and the choice lies between 
(1) 00 8 ay | cas to O’, and (2) cd ods | 
adv to6’. For (2) it may be said that the 
MS. o@v is more easily explained by it, 
and that 8 might have been added to com- 
plete v. 1209: for (1), that it is nearer to 
the actual text (in which o@v may have 
sprung from dy superscript), and that 
os is more effective if it begins the verse 
in which ofy follows. 

1211—1248 Third stasimon. (1) 
Strophe 1211—1224 = antistr. 1225— 
1238. (2) Epode 1239—1248. See 
Metrical Analysis.—The old men of 
Colonus comment on the folly of desiring 
that life should be prolonged into years 
at which man’s strength is ‘but labour 
and sorrow.’ The helpless and afflicted 
stranger before them suggests the theme, 
which serves to attune our sympathy, as 
the solemn moment of his final release 
draws nearer. 

1211 ff. Gots Tod TA€oVvoS P.. XPT} 
fer, whoever desires the ampler portion, 


1212 rapels] Bothe conject. 


{dew (epexeg. inf.) that he should live 
(through it), mapels, having neglected, 
z.e. not being content, rod petplov (xp7- 
Fev), to desire a moderate portion: z.2., 
“whoever desires the larger part (of the 
extreme period allotted to human life), 
and is not satisfied with moderate length 
of days.’ xprt. with gen., as Az. 473 
Tov makpod xpp¢ew Blov, which also illus- 
trates the art. with mwAéovos: cp. O. JZ. 
518 ovrou Blov wo TOD paxpalwvos 1dAos. 
For xpqjt. Tod mA. p., Coe, instead of 
Xp. toe 7d wréov pépos, cp. 1755: 
Plat. Crito 52 B 006d’ émibuula oe dddns 
modews od dhrwy vou EhaBev eldéva. 
mape(s, if sound, must be construed in 
one of two ways: (1) as above, which is 
best: or (2) in Hermann’s way, mapels 
Tod perplov (xpyvwv) Swew, ‘negligens 
vivere modicam partem expetens,’ scorn- 
ing to live with desire only of a modest 
span. Others make it govern petplov, 
‘neglecting the moderate portion,’ and 
for the gen. Campbell quotes Plat. Phaedr. 
235 E mwapévtTa Tov... éykwpmedsery. 
Liddell and Scott (7th ed.). give the same 
citation along with this passage, which 
they render, ‘letting go one’s hold of 
moderation,’ z.e. giving it up.. But the 
active mapiévar never governs a gen. (in 
the nautical rapiévat Tod modés, ‘to slack 
away the sheet,’ the gen. is partitive): 
and a reference to Plat. Phaedr. 235 E 
will show that rod has nothing to do with 
the inf., butismasc. The passage runs:— 
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4 \Wras eyyutépw, Ta Téprovta 5 ovK av (dos O7rov, 
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Z ee. > 
6 roo *Sdovros: 6 8 émixovpos icoré\eoTOos, 


L220 


7” Aidos bre potp avupévasos 


8 ddupos axopos avanédnve, 


/ 
9 Odvaros és Te\EuTaY. 


la) A \ > > ‘\ lal 
at, EM Povar Tov dravTa vuKg hdyov: To 8, evel faryn, 1225 
poy ie 
. mépos: Schneidewin, mépa (and so Blaydes): Verrall, apex. 


1213 (wew] 


fwdy Hartung (reading ray perplov).—pudrdcowy] ddethwv Maehly. The Triclinian 
text (T, Farn.) has ckaoctvay alel puddoowy, against metre: but Triclinius sup- 


posed these vv. to be povoorpodixd. 


(or érérav, or Sm7mor’ av) the other Mss. 


1218 f. drov, | bray] dor’ dy L: so 
In the marg. of L the true reading is 


tlva oler NéyovTa ws xp7 fu) EpwvTe addov 
] épwrTt xaplfecOa, mapévTa Tov mév 
TO Ppdvipmov éykwpmcacerv, TOK dé TO 
adppov wéyery, dvayKata yotv dbvra, elt’ 
G\N’ drra éew Aéyewv; z.e., ‘if he omitted 
to praise the sense of the one (rod wév, the 
non-lover), and the folly of the other (rod 
64, the lover).’ 

Hartung explains his tdv perpiov ma- 
pels | {wav as ‘neglecting the life of mo- 
derate span’ (sc. muépous). Though the 
phrase 7d pérpiov mapels (‘in neglect of 
due limit’) occurs in Plato Legg. 691 
(quoted by Wunder), it seems very doubt- 
ful whether wapels is sound here. The 
conjecture mépa (Schneidewin) is possible, 
but derives no real support from the fact 
that rapa 7d kalpov Kal Td wérprov occurs 
in the schol.’s loose paraphrase. Verrall 
ingeniously proposes maptk, which, 
however, does not occur in Tragedy. 
Possibly rod perptov mpoQels, ‘in prefer- 
ence to the moderate portion.’ 

okatoc., perversity, folly: cp. Azz. 
1028 avOadla ro okardrnTr’ ddroKdver. 
gurdoowy, cleaving to: Eur. Jon 735 
ak’ délwv yevynrdpwr | 70n gvddooes. 
Cp. 626, 1180. év ewol, me tudice, ev 
denoting the tribunal, as O. 7. 677 (n.) 
év...Tolo6’ cos, ‘just in their sight’: Plat. 
Legg. 916 B diadixagécdw d& ey tor Tov 
larpwr. 

1214 ff. at paxpol| dp., the long 
days (of any given long life), woAAd pav 
81) karéBevto are wont (gnomic aor.) to 
lay up full many things, Avmas (gen. 
sing.) éyyvtépw somewhat near to grief: 


7.e. advancing years are apt to accumu- 
late around men a store of cares, regrets, 
sorrows,—in brief, a store of things which 
are nearer to pain than to joy; while, 
meanwhile, the joys of earlier days have 
vanished. 

Adbrras éyyutépw is a sort of euphemism : 
cp. Ant. 933 olwor, Oavdrov tobr’ éy-yu- 
Tarw | rodmros apikrat, ‘this word hath 
come very nigh unto death’—7.e. threatens 
imminent death. 

The middle xatari@eo@at is con- 
tinually used in Attic of ‘storing up,’— 
either literally, as kapmovs, @yjoaupods, 
cirov,—or figuratively, as xdpwv, Kéos, 
girlavy, €x@pavy. Therefore I would not 
render katéQevro simply, ‘set dowz,’ as if 
the meaning were that many things, once 
‘near to joy,’ are moved by the years, 
and set down nearer to grief; though 
this view is tenable. (Cp. Ar. Ran. 165 
A. Ta oTpduar’ adfis NduBave. | EZ. mply 
kal karaGéoGat ;)—JVot, ‘oft (7oAXG) lay 
up griefs (Avaas acc. pl.) nearer (us).’ 

otk dv Wous dtrov (sc. éori, as Az. 890 
dv dpa uh Nevooew Sov): cp. Aesch. Zum. 
301 70 xalpew uh pwabdvd’ brov ppevGr, 
‘knowing not where to find joy in thy 
soul.’ 

1220 f. tov 8€ovTos (Reiske) is in- 
dicated by the schol. in L, rod perptov, 
Tov ixavov, and is, I think, true. The 
phrase, étav méoy tis és mAéov Tov 
Séovros, means, ‘when one has lapsed 
into excess of due limit’ in respect of 
prolonged life, z.e. when one has out- 
lived those years which alone are enjoy- 
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desire a modest span, him will I judge with no uncertain voice ; 
he cleaves to folly. 

For the long days lay up full many things nearer unto 
grief than joy; but as for thy delights, their place shall know 
them no more, when a man’s life hath lapsed beyond the fitting 
term; and the Deliverer comes at the last to all alike— 


when the doom of Hades is suddenly revealed, without marriage- 


song, or lyre, or dance,—even Death at the last. 


Not to be born is, past all prizing, best; but, when a man Anti- 
hath seen the light, st"phe. 


preserved by S: yp. 8aovu 87’ dv tis. 


1220 rod déovros Reiske: rod OéXovTos 


Mss.: L has the gloss written above, dvr rod jerplov, rod tkavo0, which fits déovros, 


but not @édorTos. 


Musgrave, tod oévovros, and so Blaydes.—é 8 émlxovpos Her- 


mann: ovd’ mr kodpor L (S in marg., oluat xépos), F: 086’ émt xbpos A, Vat. (mi): 


ovd émixopos L?, R: ovd émixoupos Musgrave. 
1225 ¢ival rw’ for Piva tiv Blaydes.—¢ar7ij] 


dxopos dvuuévacos | uorp’ 81’ “Aidos. 


1221 f. Martin conject. &dupos 


able, and at which the line of the uérpuoy 
pépos (1212) is drawn. wéory (cp. rimrew 
eis kaxd, etc.) suggests a joyless decline 
of life, with decay of the faculties. © 

The vulgate tov 6€\ovTos would be gen. 
of 76 0é\ov (see on 267): ‘when a man has 
lapsed into excess of wish,’ z.e. of wish 
Sor prolonged life; not, of self-indulgence ; 
for the whole gist of the passage is that 
joy is left behind by simply living on: 
the satiety of jaded appetite (which can 
befall the young) is not in point here. 
Assuredly tod 8é\ovtos in this context 
is not Greek. Blaydes, reading tov oOév- 
ovtos, explains, ‘when a man has out- 
lived his strength’: but could récoy és 
mdéov Tod o@. mean, ‘live to a point of 
time beyond 76 o@.’? 

6 8 émlkoupos iootéXerros, ‘and the 
succourer (z.¢., the deliverer from life’s 
troubles) comes at the last to all alike,’— 
when the doom of Hades has appeared, 
—‘namely, Death at the end.’ The man 
who craves Jong life has the same exd 
before him as the man of shorter span,— 
viz. death; the only difference is that 
the long-lived man has to go through years 
of suffering which the other escapes, until 
death comes to him as a welcome ézt- 
koupos. Cp. Az. 475 Th yap map’ jyap 
nuepa Tépmrew exer, | mpoobeioa kavabeioa 
Tov ye kaTOavetv; ‘what joy is there 
in the sequence of the days,—now threat- 
ening, now delaying—death ?’ 

inorédeoros might be defended as act., 
‘making an end for all alike,’ (see ex- 
amples on 1o31,) but is better taken as 


q.S. UH. 


pass., lit., ‘accomplished for all alike,’ z.e. 
forming the réAos for them. The phrase 
téos Pavdrowo was in the poet’s mind, 
and has blended itself with the image of 
a personal deliverer. (Cp. on O. 7. 866, 
1300.) —Whitelaw takes trotéXeotos (as 
pass.) with potpa, a doom paid alike by 
all; z.e. all are écoreXe?s in paying the tri- 
bute of their lives to Pluto. This may be 
right; but the accumulation of epithets 
on wotpa becomes somewhat heavy, while 
érixoupos is left in a long suspense. 
| 1222 £. dvvpévatos: to death be- 
longs the @pnvos, not the joyous song of 
the marriage procession, or the music of 
the lyre, with dancing: cp. Eur. Z 7. 
144 Opyvois &yKkeyuar, | Tas ovK edpmovcov 
podmas | dd\Upous ééyous.. So Aesch. (Suppl. 
681) calls war dyopov axlOapw dSaxpvorydvoy 
*Apn: cp. Eur. Zro. 121 Gras xedadeiy 
axopevrous: Aesch. Hum. 331 buvos é& 
"Epwiwy | ..,dpopptxros. 
dvamébynve, hath suddenly appeared : 
Zl. 11. 173 (oxen) ds re Aéwy éPdBnoe 
podcw év vuxros dpory@ | mdcas: Ty Oé 
7 in advagalverac aimds bdeOpos: ‘he 
turns all to flight, and to one of them 
sheer death appeareth zzstantly.’ Cp. 
AVaKUT TU. 

1225 pa divar Tov da. viKg Adyov, 
lit., ‘Not to be born exceeds every possible 
estimate,’ —of the gain, as compared with 
the loss, of being born. 6 drag Aéyos is 
strictly, the whole range of possible appre- 
ciation: for the art. with das cp. Thuc. 
6. 16 Tepl Tay amdvror dywvlferba, for 
the sum of their fortunes: 7. 6 THY 
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TAY LOTO. 


lal , / 
3 ds cbr dv 76 véov Tapp Kodpas dpooivas pepov, 1230 
, Z 7 
4 ris *mhaya todvpoylos €€w; Tis OV KapaTwV EVL; 
4 
5 POdvos, oTdoELs, Epis, payae 
, 


/ 
6 Kal fpdvou 76 Te Kardpepmrov emd€doyxXE 
> / 
7 mbpatov aKpates ampoooputhov 


1235 


n + We / 
8 ynpas apudov, wa TpoTravra 


9 KAKA KaK@V EVVOLKEL. 


3 ® , 7Q> > S \ / 
é&v @ Tidpowv 60, ovK eye pOVvOS, 


gin Nauck, on Maehly’s conject. 


1226 xcidev b0ev Tep HKeL] Blaydes conject. 
elo’ 6mbdev ep nKet: Dobree, Keto’ bbe av rep 7Ky- 


tung, and in 1231 Ts thayxOq, taking it with ef7’ dv. 


1229 apy] wapels Har- 
1230 xotgdac made from 


xodpac in L. The v was first 0.—épwv L, L*, F: pépov the other Mss.—Nauck 
conject. Kodpos dppootvas yéuwv: Mekler, xovpas ddpootvas Epov, taking 7d véov as 


dracay Svvaum THs Dixedas, the total 
power. Rate the gain of being born as 
high as you please; the gain of zo¢ being 
born is higher. Two other ways are pos- 
sible :—(1) ‘Not to be born excels the 
whole account,’—1.e. excels all the other 
things (joys, sorrows, of life) that come 
into account. The drawback to this is 
the somewhat strained sense of Aédyov. 
(2) ‘Stands first on the whole reckoning,’ 
(rév &. Adyov being cogn. acc., or acc. of 
respect)—z.e. when a balance is struck 
between the good and the evil of being 
born. This seems too cold and cautious 
for the context. 

The form hints that Soph. was thinking 
of the verses of Theognis (425 ff.) which 
the schol. quotes, without naming that 
poet, as familiar (rd Neyduevov) :—rdv- 
Twv wey wh Pdvar émxOovlocw apic- 
Tov, | und éoetv adyas dtéos jeXlou, | 


. pivTa & brws dkicra moras ’AtSao reph- 


cau | kal KetoOar modAhy yh émecodpevov. 
Diog. Laert. 10. 1. 126 quotes Epicurus 
as censuring these lines, and remarking 
that a man who really thought so ought 
to quit life,—év éroluw yap abt rodr’ 
éorw. Cic. Tusc. 1. 48. 113 Won nasci 
homint longe optimum esse, proximum 
autem quam primum mori: where he 
translates the lines of Eur. (fr. 452) éypav 
yap huds oiroyov torouuevous | rov pivra 
Opnveiy eis 80° Epxerat xaxd: | rov & ad 
Gavovra kal rovev remavuuevor | yalpovras 


eddnuotvras eéxméurew Sduwv. Alexis 
(Midd. Com., 350 B.C.) Mavéparyopifo- 
évn I. 14 ovKovv Td ToAKO’s TOY cOPay 
elpnuévov, | TO wh yevécOar mev Kpdriordy 
éor del, | émav yérnrac 8’, ws tTdxuoT’ Exew 
TéXos. 

érrel bavy, when he has been born, cp. 
974: for subj., 395. 

1226 The Ms. Bjvac Keibev Aer mep 
mKec is usu. defended as an instance of 
‘attraction’; but it is harsher than any 
example that can be produced. Thus 
in Plat. Crito 45 B modkaxod péev yap 
kal &@\Xoge Grote av adlkyn ayamrjoovcl 
ge, where &\Xoge stands for Gobet by 
attraction to 67a, it is not preceded by 
a verb answering to Byvat here. Who 
could say, dreNO wv &droce (for ddXo- 
Oev) bra dv adlky, if he meant, ‘having 
departed from another place, whitherso- 
ever you may have come’? So, here, 
Brvar KetOev Sev wep eet surely could 
not mean, ‘to go Zo that place whence he 
has come.’ Byvar and tke being thus 
sharply opposed, each verb requires its 
proper adverb. I should prefer to read 
keto” GmdGev, as Blaydes proposed. Cp. 
Tennyson, ‘The Coming of Arthur,’ (of 
man’s destiny,) ‘From the great deep to 
the great deep he goes.’ 

Tod Seitepov : easily the second-best 
thing: Thuc. 2. 97 4 Baowrela (4 rv 
’Odpucav)...7av...€v 7TH Hipdayn peylory 
éyéveTo Xpnudtwv mpoobdy,...loxvi dé pd- 
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this is next best by far, that with all speed he should go thither 
whence he hath come. 
For when he hath seen youth go by, with its light follies, 
what troublous affliction is strange to his lot, what suffering is 
not therein ?—envy, factions, strife, battles and slaughters; and, 
last of all, age claims him for her own,—age, dispraised, infirm, 
unsociable, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe abides. 


In such. years is yon hapless one, not I alone: 


nomin. (‘ubi iuventas nugis delectari desiit’). 1231 mdaya Herwerden (Vau- 
villiers had suggested rAdvyn, Dobree rdOm): rAdyxOn MSS. : Ths whayxXOn tore wbx Oos 
&w Schneidewin: ris udx0os modvrdayKros éw Nauck. 1233 f£. 0édvos...Kal 
povor Faehse: Pdvor...cat POdvos Mss. 1235 kxardreurroy L, L?, T, R, Farn.: so, 
too, but with « written over the first 7, A (from xardmeurov),F: xarduweurroy B, Vat. 


Xns Kal orparod wA7jOer word SevTrépa peTa 
Tiv Tav ZKvOav (where ‘easily second’ 
suits the context better than ‘decidedly 
inferior’). odd with compar., as Z/. 6. 
158 modd Péprepos, Thuc. I. 35 woXv...év 
m)elovi aitig, etc. (but moAA@...mpwrov 
Ant. 1347). 

1229 f. ds cir dv...Kapdtoav ty; 
The first point to decide in this vexed 
passage is:—Does Sophocles here speak 
of T6 véov as a brief space of joy before 
the troubles of life begin? Or is T6 véov 
itself the period of fierce passions and 
troubles? The former, I think. Cp. Az. 
552 ff. (Ajax speaking to his young son) 
kalro. oe Kal voy To0TS ye <nrodv exw, | d000- 
ver’ ovdey Tavs’ émacOdver kaxay. | &v TS 
ppoveiv yap pndev jdcoros Bios, | €ws 76d 
xalpew kal TO NuteicAar pabys. | ...Téws 
6é Kodpors mrvedpacw Bdckov, véav | puxny 
drd\\wy. Tr. 144 TO yap vedfov &v To- 
oicde Bdoxerar | xXwWporcw avrov, Kal vy 
ot Oadzos Oeod, | ovd’ duBpos, ode mvev- 
parwv ovdev Kdovel, | GAN’ Hdevais dpuox- 
Oov é€alper Blov, etc. 

mapy, then, must be taken from rap- 
lnm, not from mdpe, unless we are 
prepared to write épet, and boldly to 
alter tis rAd YX On, etc. For rapq(‘remit,’ 
‘give up’), cp. Eur. Zvo. 645 mapeioa 
méov: Plat. Rep. 460 E éreday THY 
dévrarny Opbuov dxuyy mapy. 

1231 tls mAayd (Herwerden) is the 
best correction yet proposed for the MS. 
Tis wAdYXO. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 251 ws 
éy ma mANyH KaTépOaprat rodds | dABos + 
Eum. 933 ™dnyal Biérov. For other 
interpretations and conjectures see Ap- 
pendix. 


1283 06dvos (see cr. n.), the root of 
so much evil, is more naturally placed 
before ordoets, while pdvor is more fitting 
as a climax than at the beginning of the 
list. 

1235 ff. Kkatdpepmrov, ‘disparaged,’ 
because often spoken of as dreary (cp. 
dog eri yhpaos 006@, yhpat Avyp@, etc.). 
Shaksp. As You Like [t 2. 3. 41 ‘When 
service should in my old limbs lie lame, 


And unregarded age, in corners thrown.’’ 


émtAédoyxe, ‘next (é7-) falls to his lot.’ 
Cp. Pind. O. 1. 53 dxépiewa édoyxev 
Oapwa Kxaxaydpos (Dor. acc. pl.), ‘sore 
loss hath oft come on evil-speakers,’ a 
gnomic perf., as here. Here, too, we 
might understand rév dvOpwrov: but the 
verb seems rather to be intrans., as oft. 
Nayxavw: Eur. Hel. 213 alav dvoalwy ris 
Braxev, Eaxev: Od.g. 159 és 5é Exaorny | 
évvéa ddyxavov atyes, ‘fell to the portion 
of each ship’: Plat. Lege. 745 D KkaQte- 
pica TO haxdv wepos Exdorw TH Gea. The 
ellipse of the object here is made easier 
by the notion which the verb conveys, 
“’tis the turn of old agenext.’—Not: ‘he 
obtains old age next.’ 

dxpatés, ‘weak’: Eustath. 790. 92 
axpates éxewos pyow, od 7d aKodacTor, 
GANA TO Totty mapeoiv, ws pun ExovTa TOV 
yépovra Kparely éavrod. So Hesych.s.v., 
quoting Eur. in the lost Aeolus. Cp. 
Ph. 486 xalrep dv akpadtwp 6 TAHpw, 
xwdds. Perhaps an Ionic use of axparys, 
for Hippocr. has it in this sense (Ap/. 
1244): in Attic prose it always means 
‘without control’ over passion or desire 
(2mpotens). 

1238 ‘ills of ills,’ 


I3—2 


KQKG KOKO, 


Epode. 


advtobev Bopevos as TIS 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


1240 


, lal 
dra Kupatomhyn€ xeyepia KAovEtral, 
> 


os Kal TOVOE KAT aKpas 


Sewal KUpatouyeEts 


oe lal 
Gra. KAovéovaw det Evvovcar, 


€ 
(ORD 
¢ 
Qt 
€ 
QL 
€ 
au 


& avatré\Xovtos, 


AN. 


pev am dediov Svcpar, 


> >. \ 4 >. a> 

8 ava péooay axtw’, 
nw A c lal 

& evvvyiav do “Purap. 


1245 


nw e »¥ c 4 
Kal pny od Nut, Ws EoLKEY, O &€vos, 
A nw Ly Ve ed 
avdpav ye povvos, & matep, Sv duparos 


1250 


dotaktt NeiBwv Sdkpvov wd ddoumopet. 


OI. rls ovtos; 


AN. o6viep Kat madat KaTelyopev 


youn, maperte Sedpo Lodvvetens ode. 


1240 avrober] rovrdbev Reisig. 
IL, and so (or aire) L275, BE, Vat. 
most MSS.: vuxiav B, T: 


1244 dra A, T, R: alte (from alze) 


1248 ai 6¢ wylav ard peravy L and 


évvvxtav Lachmann, led by the schol. xadofou ‘Plrasa 


=‘ worst of ills’: O. 7. 465 dppyr’ appy- 
Twy (n.).—EvvouKel: cp. 1134. 

1240 f. Bdpeos dxtd, a shore ex- 
posed to the north wind, and so lashed 
by the waves (kuparomAné) which that 
wind raises, xewpepia, in the stormy sea- 
son. Cp. Ant. 592 ordvm Bpéuovow dv- 
Tiumdfyes axrat (in a like comparison). 
So Zr. 112 Woda yap Wor’ dKdpayTos 
q vorov % Bopéa tis | kbmar’...tdor (of the 
troubles of Heracles). 

1241 f. kart’ dkpas, ‘utterly,’ in the 
sense of ‘violently’: perh. with a remi- 
niscence of Od. 5. 313 (quoted by Camp- 
bell) @s dpa pu elrovr’ Aacev wéya Kowa 
kar’ dxpns, ‘the great wave smote down 
on him’ (Odysseus on his raft): in Azz. 
201 mpihoa Kar’ dkpas (of destroying a 
city).—kvparoayels, breaking like bil- 
lows. 

1245 ff. Compare this poet. indi- 
cation of the four points of the compass 
with the prose phraseology in Xen. Anad. 
3- 5. 15, mpos Ew, mpos éomdépav, mpods pe- 
onBplay, mpds dpxrov.dva péooay aK- 
iy’ = ‘in the region of the noon-tide ray,’ 
z,e. these waves of trouble are supposed to 
be driven by a south wind (cp. 7%. 112, 
n. On 1240). 


1248 ‘Purav. Arist. Meteor. 1. 13 


(Berl. ed. 350 5 6) bm adrihnvy 5é rHv 
adpktov wvrép ths eoxarns ZKvOias ai 
Kkadovpevat Pimrar, wept dv Tod peyé- 
Oous Alay eicly of Aeyouevor AOvyor pvOW- 
des. It is fortunate that this passage 
is extant, showing, as I think it does 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that Soph. 
here named the Rhipaean mountains, 
‘beyond utmost Scythia,’ as representing 
the orth. Aristotle’s words prove that 
the name ‘“Pérace for these mountains 
was thoroughly familiar. Cp. Aleman of 


Sparta (660 B.c.) fr. 51 (Bergk), ‘Plas, | 


bpos évOeov (avOéov Lobeck) tAg,| Nuxrds 
wedalvas orépvov. Hellanicus (circ. 450 
B.C.) fr. 96 (Miiller) rods 5¢ ‘YrepBopéous 
brép ra‘ Plaraca dpn olketv ia ropet. Damastes 
of Sigeum (his younger contemporary) 
fr. 1 dvw & ?Apmacrav Ta ‘Plraca 8pn, 
é& dy Tov Bopéav mveiv, xiuva & avra 
unmore éddelrrew* bmép 5é Ta pn Tatra 
‘YrepBopéovs kabjkew eis THv érépay Od- 
Aacoay. For the age of Sophocles, these 
mountains belonged wholly to the region 
of myth, and so were all the more 
suitable for his purpose here. The Ro- 
man poets, too, used the ‘ Rhipaei mon- 
tes’ to denote the uttermost North (Verg. 
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and as some cape that fronts the North is lashed on every side 
by the waves of winter, so he also is fiercely lashed evermore 
by the dread troubles that break on him like billows, some 
from the setting of the sun, some from the rising, some in the 


region of the noon-tide beam, some from the gloom-wrapped 


hills of the North. 


AN. Lo, yonder, methinks, I see the stranger coming hither, 
—yea, without attendants, my father,—the tears streaming from 


his eyes. 


OE. Who is he? AN. The same who was in our thoughts 
from the first ;—Polyneices hath come to us. 


bpy> éyer 5é ara évvdyia x.t.A.—trd for dwd Vat. 


1250 For dvdpév 


ye podvos Dindorf conject. dvdpav dix’ dddwv: Wecklein, avdpav y’ (or dvdpar, 


cp- on v. 260) épyuos: Heimsoeth, dvdpdv povwOels. 


Bothe. 


Geo. 1. 240, etc.). The name ‘Piram 
was only pirat,—the ‘blasts’ of Boreas 
coming thence. évvvxidv, wrapped in 
gloom and storm; cp. 1558. 

Others, not taking puray as a name, 
render: (1) ‘From the nocturnal blasts,’— 
but this would not sufficiently indicate 
the zorth. (2) ‘From the vibrating star- 
rays of night,’ like £7. 105 raugeyyeis 
dotpwy | peras. But there would be no 
point in saying that troubles come on 
Oedipus from the West, the Zast, the 
South, and—the stars. There is, indeed, 
a secondary contrast between the d7zght- 
ness of the South and the gloom of the 
North; but the primary contrast is be- 
tween the vegzons. 

1249—1555 Fourth éreodduor, di- 
vided by a xoupos (1447—1499). Poly- 
neices is dismissed with his father’s curse. 
Hardly has he departed, when thunder 
is heard (1456). Theseus is summoned, 
and receives the last injunctions of 
Oedipus, who knows that his hour has 
come. Then Oedipus, followed by his 
daughters and by Theseus, leads the way 
to the place where he is destined to pass 
out of life (1555). ; 

1249 xal piv, introducing the new 
comer (549): mtv ethic dat. (81). 

1250 dvdpav ye potvos (cp. 875), 
‘with no escort at least,’ in contrast to 
Creon, 722 docov épyerar | Kpéwy 67 
huty ovK dvev joumav, warep. Oedipus 


1251 doraxri] doraxra 


dreaded that his son, like Creon, would 
make an attempt to carry him off by 
violence: cp. 1206 elep kelvos WS’ édev- 
cerat, | undels kpareirwetc.: and Antigone 
hastens to assure him at once that Poly- 
neices comes otherwise than as Creon 
came. He is alone, and in tears. For 
the gen. cp. Az. 511 ood...udvos.—Others: 
—(r1) ‘he, and no one else’: this seems 
somewhat weak. (2) ‘weeping as no man 
weeps’ (but only women):—a modern 
view of weeping: it is enough to re- 
member Achilles and Aeneas. 

1251 dortaxtl has ¢ in 1646. The 
general rule (Blomfield g/ossar. Aesch. 
P. V. 216) is that such adverbs, when 
from nouns in 7 or a, end in eu (as a’ro- 
Boei): when from nouns in 0s, in t, which 
is more often short, but sometimes long.. 
For t cp. éyepri (Ant. 413), veworl (£7. 
1049), sxuv@cor! (fr. 429), awpl (Ar. Zccl. 
741), avOptort (2b. 149), dwpiort (Zg. 989), 
the Homeric dpuoynrl, peyadwort, etc. 
For t, dvowwxrrt (Az. 1227), dvdpwrt (Z2. 
15. 228), domovdl (8. 512), dvworl (Od. 
4. 92), etc.—deoraktl, not ordydnv (stzll- 
atim): Plat. Phaed. 117 C éuod ye...do- 
raxtl éxwpec Ta Saxpva. So Eur. LZ. 7. 
1242 dordxrayv...vdarwy, and Apoll. Rh. 
3. 804 dorayés.—d8e= dedpo: cp. 1286, 
OS Mest 

1252 karelxopev yvopuy, apprehend- 
ed: Plat. Men. 72 D ov wévroe ws Bov- 
Nomal yé ww karéxw TO Epwrwpevory. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


TIOATNEIKH®. 


> an \ 

oor, Te Spaco ; ag se TApAVTOD KAKA 
~ *» \ aq rn 
mpoaVev Saxptow, aides, 1 TH TOUS Opav 


1255 


\ 
marpos yépovtos; ov févys emt yOovos 
) av ehedpnk evbdd éxBeBdynpévov 
aw odor edevpyk evldo exbeBAnps 
a -~ an c . 
éoOnr. avy Toinde, THS 0 Svadidys 


/ 
yépwv yépovt. cvyKkat@Kykey Tivos 
> > lal 
mrevpav papaiver, Kpati 8 oppatoatepet 
¥ 


1260 


Kopn Ov aupas aKTévioTos GaoeTat: 


ddeioa &, ws €ouKe, TovTOLTW 


oper 


Ta THS Taaivns vydvos Opemrypua. 
€ 3 “4 
ayo tmavadys oY ayay éexpavbava:. 


Kal papTup® KaKioTos avOparav Tpodats 


1265 


Lal 4 > \ x > tAX 50: 
Tals oatow Kew: Tapa pn E€ addrwy 7vOp. 
p) ey ar ath \ ‘ , 6 , 

GAN éote yap Kat Zyvi cvvOaKxos Opovev 
an \ 7 , 
Aldas ém Epyous Tact, Kal Tpos Gol, TaTEp, 


Tapactabntw: TaVv yap TpapTnpevav 
akn pev €otr, tpoodopa SO 


> + > 


OUK €oT ETL. 1270 


1256 razpds...x9oves] This v. was omitted in the text of L, but added in the 


marg. either by the first hand (as seems prob.), or by S. 
and read év evpnx’ for épedpnk’ in v. 1257. 


1259 mivos Scaliger: movos MSS. 


Nauck would omit it, 
1258 dvodir7s] dvorwys Nauck. 


1261 diccera (from aiccera) L. 


1254 f£. 8pdc, probably aor. subj. 
(cp. 478), though it might be fut.: cp. 
Tr. 973 TE wa0w; Th 6€ ujoouar; olmo. 
So Eur. Ph. 1310 oluot, Tt Spdow; mébrep’ 
éuaurov 4 modkw | orévw Saxptoas, etc. 
The Phoenissae being the earlier play, 
it is possible that Soph. had it in mind, 
but it is quite as likely that the coin- 
cidence is accidental: it is at any rate 
trivial. 

1257 edd’ exBeBAnpévov, in exile 
here: Plat. Gorg. 468 D ef ris dmoxrelver 
Twa 7) €xBddre éx wodews 7) adacpetrac 
Xejmara (cp. éxlrrew, of being exiled). 
We might understand, ‘shipwrecked here,’ 
éxBd\dw being regularly used of casting 
ashore; but I prefer the simpler version. 

1258 f£. ovv: cp. Zl. 191 deel ody 
oTONG.—THS: See On 747.—yéepwv...mlyos: 
Od. 22. 184 odkos evpd yépov, memaNay- 
pévov ain (stained with rust): Theocr. 7. 
17 dudl O€ of oriBecor yépwv éeodlyyero 
mém)os (cp. anus charta, Catull. 68. 46) 
So Ar. Lys. 1207 dpros...veavias, 


ovy- 


KatwoKnkev, has made an abiding home, 
emphatic perf., cp. 186 rérpopev (n.), 
1004. 

1260 mevpdy papatyey can mean 
only that the squalor of the raiment is 
unwholesome for the body to which it 
clings. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 596 vécov...|... 
& pwapalvec we. We cannot render mere- 
ly, ‘marring the comeliness of thy form’ 
(as Ellendt, de sordibus corpus dehones- 
tantibus). 

1260 £. kpatl 6pparoorepe?, locative 
dat.: cp. on 313.—aKtévurros: Her. 7. 
208 (the Lacedaemonians before Ther- 
mopylae) trods uev 6) wpa yuuvafouévous 
Tov avdp@v, Tods dé Tas Kduas KTEevifome- 
vous. The «refs was usu. of boxwood, 
ivory, or metal.—q@ooerat: Z/. 6. 510 
aut dé xatrar | Wuows dticcovrat. 

1262 ddaAoa...rotTourw : but Azz. 
192 ddeApa tHvde. The dat. occurs else- 
where (as Plat. Zim. 67 £), but the gen. 
is much commoner. 


hope is taken by some as ‘obtains by 


i Bi i 
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Enter POLYNEICES, on the spectators’ left. 


_ Po. Ah me, what shall 1 do? Whether shall I weep first for 
mime Own sorrows, sisters, or for mine aged sire’s, as I see them 
yonder? Whom I have found in a strange land, an exile here 
with you twain, clad in such raiment, whereof the foul squalor 
hath dwelt with that aged form so long, a very blight upon his 
flesh,—while above the sightless eyes the unkempt hair flutters 
in the breeze; and matching with these things, meseems, is the 
food that he carries, hapless one, against hunger’s pinch. 

_ Wretch that I am! I learn all this too late: and I bear 
witness that I am proved the vilest of men in all that touches 
care for thee :—from mine own lips hear what I am. But, seeing 
that Zeus himself, in all that he doeth, hath Mercy for the sharer 
of his throne, may she come to thy side also, my father; for 


the faults can be healed, but can never more be made worse. 


[A pause. 


1262 rovrotv gpopet] Blaydes conject. rotode suupéper.—On the v. 1. péper (V2) for 


popel, Cp. v. 1357, O. ZT. 1320. 


oats akoveww.—raud Reiske : raé\Xa MSS. 


1270 L has mpdcdopa, though it rightly gives mpoopopa in v. 581. 


begging’; but a conjecture to that effect 
would be hardly in place. Obviously it 
means simply ‘carries,’ and alludes to a 
wallet (mjpa) carried by Oed., for the 
reception of the oravora Swpiuara (4). 
This was a part of the conventional outfit 
for the wandering beggar; so, when A- 
thena turned Odysseus into that guise, she 
gave him oxfmrpov kal decxéa mypny, | 
muKva puryadénv: ev dé crpdpos jev aoprnp: 
‘a staff, and a mean, much-tattered wal- 
let ; and therewith was a cord to hang it’ 
(Od. 13. 437). 

1265 f. ‘And I testify that I have 
come to be, have proved myself, most 
vile in regard to thy maintenance’: 
Hkew as 1177 éxAorov...qxe (n.). (Better 
thus than, ‘I, who have come hither, 
am,’ etc.)—tpod. tats caicw, dat. of re- 
spect.—paj “E adAdov: £7. 1225 HA. & 
poéym’, apixov; OP. unkér’ addodev 1007. 

1267 f. dAdAd...ydp, ‘but szzce’: see 
on 988. Znvi civbakos Opdvey, a sharer 
with Zeus on his throne: cp. on 1382. 


| Where we should say, ‘an attribute’ 


of godhead, the Greeks often use the 
| image of assessor. 


Ai8ds, here compas- 
sion; see on 237. Adds, as well as”ENeos, 
had an altar at Athens (see Paus. 1. 17. 1, 
cited on 260). Shaksp. Merch. 4. 1. 193 
(mercy) : ‘It is enthroned in the hearts of 


1266 rails caiow jxew] Wecklein conject. rais 


1268 doc is wanting in L?, B, Vat. 
dvapopa 


kings, It is an attribute to God Himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, When mercy seasons justice.’ 

ém’ pyous mac, z7 all deeds: cp. //. 
4- 178 al@’ otrws él waar xbdov Te- 
Aéoew’ ’Ayaueuvwy, ‘in all cases’ (as in 
this). 

kal mpds ool, ‘igh to thee also.’ In 
this sense mpds is usu. said of places (see 
10), very seldom of persons (except in 
such phrases as &@ mpds Tots Geo mo0é- 
tats édeye, before their tribunal, Dem. 
or. 20 § 98). In Ant. 1188 KAlvouar | 
...1pos Ouwator= ‘sink into their arms’: 
in Az. 95 Baas &yxos ef mpos ’Apyelwv 
oTpat~=on them; and so 72d. 97 mpds 
*Arpeldaiow. 

1269 f. Tov ydp HpapTypévwv: ‘there 
are remedies for the faults committed 
(2.e. if Oed. will return to Thebes with 
Polyneices), while there is no possibility 
of adding to them.’ In this appeal for 
pardon, the ‘faults’ most naturally mean 
those committed by the speaker; but the 
vague phrase which he has chosen per- 
mits the thought that there had been 
errors on both sides. mpoodopa implies 
at once a confession and an assurance; 
the son has behaved as ill as possible; 
he could not, even if he would, add to 
his offence. Hartung’s dvadopd could 
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/ > > lal 
padvnoov, & mdrep, TL pA pb droaTpapys. 
ovo dvrapeiBer p? ovdév, aN’ arisdoas 

a , cg z 
méuipers avav0os, ovd a pnviers Ppacas ; 


aAgQ> \ > © / 
& oéppat avdpos Tovd, emai 6 opaipoves, 


C2 


meipdcat adN vpels ye KWNTAL TaTpOS 
70 Svompoco.aTov Kampooryopov oTdpa, 
os ph pe atyov, Tov Heod ye mpoorarny, 
ovTas adn pe, wndev avreuTav Eros. 


AN. 


\ ® “4 , 
héy, @ Tadairwp’, avTos wy xpEia TapeEt. 
’ 


1280 


} | 
Ta Toa yap Tor phat 7H TEpbavTa TL 
4 
 SvoxepdvavT’ Q KaToUuKTioavTad ws 


Taper VE 
Ilo. 


wy Tots apwryTo.s Twa. 

> ] > lal lal \ > -~ ts 

GN éfepw: Karas yap e&nyet ov por 
4 


nan \ ‘\ mm 
mpatov pev avtov Tov Hedy srovovpevos 


1285 


apwyov, evOev pp @d avéaTnoew pode 


Hartung. 
Wecklein. 
B, Vat. 
duompocwmov Nauck. 


not mean what he intends, ‘there is no 
possibility of vecal/ing the past,’ but only, 
‘there is no possibility of referring the 
blame elsewhere,’—of putting it on other 
shoulders. 

1271 ti otygs; An anxious pause, 
while Oed. remains silent: cp. 315, 318. 

1272 f. py p adrootpadys: Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 5. 36 7 Kal pirjow ce; Hi od Bov- 
he, pn. Kal ovx amrocrpéper me 
womep dptt; But the place from which 
one turns is put in the gen., as O. 7. 431 
olkwv t&vd’ amrocrpadels.—aripdoas, of 
rejecting a suppliant, cp. 49, 286. 

1275 & oméppar’ : for the plur. cp. 
600. The v./. oréppa tdvSpos might be 
defended by 77. 1147 kaXec 70 way joe 
omépya chy ouatmdvwn (cp. 2. 304); but 
the sing., when it refers to more than one 
person, is usu. rather ‘race,’ like omépua 
Ile\omtdwy Aesch. Cho. 503. Cp. 330. 

épal 8’. When different relationships 
of the same person are expressed, the 
second is introduced by 8é without a 
preceding pév: Aesch. Pers. 151 prnp 
Baciréws, | Bacithea 8 éuy: Eur. ded. 
Q70 marpos véav yuvatka, decor 8 éuiy: 
Her. 7. 10 marpl T@ oG, ddeApew de Eug: 


1273 008 avtapelBn L: od & avrauelBec Meineke: ov’ avrapeter 
1275 6 orépua ravipds A (see comment.): & omépua y’ dvdpds 
1277 dvorpdcocroy L and most MSS.: duvompoovroy B, T, Vat., Farn.: 
1278 ds uy wu driuov, Tod] Blaydes conject. ws py 


8. 54 ’APnvaluy tobs puydbas, éwur@ Se 
émromeévous. 


1276 GAN dpets ye, ‘ Ve at least’ - 


(since I have failed): cp. ZZ. 411 cvyyé- 
ev0é y’ adda viv (mow, at least): 2b. 415 
dey’ GAAa Toiro (this, at least): 2. 1013 
voiv oxés GAA THO Xpdvw Toré: Tr. 320 
elm’, @ Tddaw’, aN’ uly: Dem. or. 3 
§ 33 édv ofy aKa viv 7 erv...e0eAjoNTE. 

1277 Svompdcoirrov=yarerov Tpos- 
pépecOa (midd.), hard for one to hold 
intercourse with. Cp. Plat. Zys. 223 B 
éddxouv juiv...dmopo elvar mporpéperbat, 
they ‘seemed to us hard to deal with.’ 
The epithet refers to his szdlen silence, 
and is defined by ampooyyopov. In Eur. 
L. A. 345 Suompbotros éow Te KAHOpwv 
omdvos, Thuc. 1. 130 duompécodor... 
avrov mapetxe, the sense is ‘hard of access,’ 
z.é. living in a haughty seclusion. Cp. 
Tr. 1093 déovt’, aarov Opéupa Kat poo- 
jhyopov (the Nemean lion).—oropa. : 
for the periphrasis cp. 603. 

1278 f. Os prj p’ dripov...ovTas ddr 
pe. The objection to apy ye is that a 
second ye (though possible, see on 387) 
is here weak after Geo0 ye. As to its 
place after apy, that is paralleled by 
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Why art thou silent ?......Speak, father :—turn not away from 
me. Hast thou not even an answer for me? Wilt thou dismiss 
me in mute scorn, without telling wherefore thou art wroth ? 

O ye, his daughters, sisters mine, strive ye, at least, to move 


aaa : : 
our sire’s implacable, inexorable silence, that he send me not 


away dishonoured,—who am the suppliant of the god,—in such 
wise as this, with no word of response. 

AN. Tell him thyself, unhappy one, what thou hast come 
to seek. As words flow, perchance they touch to joy, perchance 
they glow with anger, or with tenderness, and so they somehow 


give a voice to the dumb. 


Po. Then will I speak boldly,—for thou dost admonish me 
well,—first claiming the help of the god himself, from whose altar 


amérumov Tov. 


é , i279 olTws pw’ apy ye MSS. (u’ a@fxe R): ovrws addy we Dindorf : 
Elms. conject. odtws dgij (and so Hartung): Blaydes, otrws apfrac. 
xpelg] Nauck conject. xpetos or xpyfwr. 


1280 
1284 kas yap] yap Kad@s yap L, 


with three dots over the first ydp: cp. v. 353. Kadds 8’ R. 


1409. On the other hand a repeated pe, 
in the utterance of impassioned entreaty, 
may be defended by 1407 ff. yu Tol pe... 
un w aryundonré ye: cp. Zr. 218 idod pw 
dvarapdocer | evot uw’ 6 Kioods: Eur. PA. 
497 €uol wer, ef kal wh Kal? “Ej 
XOdva | TeOpduucd’, aN’ odv Evverd jor 
Soxets Né-yew. 

Elmsley’s conjecture ovrws adi, which 
Hartung adopts, is unmetrical. tux has 
U in pres. (and impf.) indic., imper., infin., 
and partic. (though tin Epic poetry, and 
sometimes even in Attic, as Aesch. 7’hed. 
493), but t a/ways in pres. subj. and opt.: 
L1.13.234 webinat uaxerbar: Hom. Hymn. 
4. 152 mpoty Bédea orovdevta: Theogn. 94 
yrGooav ior kaxhv: Od. 2. 185 0 au- 
elms. In Ar. Lys. 157 Tl 8; Hv ddlwow 
av dpes Huds, & wéde (so the Mss.), Kuster 
brought in a gratuitous error by writing 
ddlwo’, which Dindorf has adopted. As 
Chandler says, d¢lwot is a false accent 
for ddudot. (Accent., 2nd ed. § 794, cp. 
§ 820.) ddyrat (Blaydes) would mean 
‘let go hold of’ (with gen., O. 7. 1521 
réxvev 5 aod), not ‘ dismiss.’ 

tov Qcov ye, Poseidon (1158): ye em- 
phasises the whole phrase, to which 6vra 
would usu. be added (cp. 83): cp. O. 7: 
929 6dBia... | yévorr’, éxelvov 7’ oboa mav- 
TEANs Sduap.—mpoerarynv: cp. on II7I. 
—olttws, so contemptuously: cp. O. 7. 
256, Ant. 315. 

1280 yxpela, a causal (rather than 
modal) dat., cp. 333 m@o0r: Ph. 162 


popBis xpeta | orlBov dymever. 

1281 f£. td woAAd pypara, ‘the many 
words’ (of any given long speech), with 
gnomic aor., as 1214 al paxpal | duépar 
xaréGevto. Distinguish 87 ra 6A)’ éxetva 
kaxd, ‘those many,’ in a definite allusion. 
(ra mo\X\a must not be taken separately 
as adv., ‘oft.’)—q tépavrd ti etc.: ‘by 
giving some pleasure,—or by some utter- 
ance of indignation, or of pity.’ Not, 
‘by exciting some indignation or some 
pity.’ Neither Svo-xepalve nor katouKkt- 
i{e.y is ever causative in classical Greek. 
In Eur. Z A. 686 xarwxricOny is not, 
‘IT was moved to pity,’ but ‘I bewailed 
myself,’ the pass. aor. in midd. sense, as 
often. The emotion of the speaker will 
awaken a response in the hearer. 

1283 ddevyros in act. sense: so 
avavdaros (Zr. 968), apOeyxros (Aesch. 
Lum. 245); cp. dpoByros, ‘fearless,’ O. 7. 
885: and n. above on 1031. 

1284 éfnyel, praccépis (but otherwise 
in 1520). Cp. Az. 320 é&myeir’, ‘he ever 
taught’ (Tecmessa recalling the utterances 
of Ajax). 

1285 £. Tovovpevos dpwyédv, ‘making 
my helper,’ z.e. appealing to his name: 
cp. O. ZT. 240 (Tov advdpa) Kowdy moetoba, 
‘make him partner’: Theognis 113 p7- 
more Tov Kakov avdpa pidov totetoPar 
éraipov.— ade with podetv (epex. inf.), 
‘that I should come hither’: cp. 1251. 
dvértyoev: cp. 276. 
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6 mhode THs yijs Koipavos, dios €pot 
heFau 7 dKotoai ti aopanet ov e&ddy. 


Kal TavT a 


id’ vpov, @ £01, Bovhjoopas 
Kal rows ddehpaiv Kal watpos Kupety €pol. 


1290 


a 8 mOov 799 cot Oéhw hé€ar, marep. 
yns €K Tar pyas efehjhapat puyas, 
Tots ois mavdpXous ouver evOaxew Opovors ‘ 
yov"n mepuKas n&louv VEPALTE PA. 


avd av ph “Ereohys, @v 


pooen VEWTEPOS, 


1295 


YI, efewoer, ouTe vuKyoas oye 
out eis eheyxov XELpOs: oud epyou pohdy, 


mOhw de TELO AS. 


sree 
E€7TEL 


ov eyo paduora pev 
Tv ony "Epwov aitiav etvaw 
€TELTO Kdiro pavTewy TavTy Khvo. 

yap nrOov "Apyos és TO Awpixor, 


héyw° 
1300 


haBov “Adpactov TrevOepor, Svvaporas 
coTno emavT@ yns doourep “Amias 


1288 dodadfe (sic) L.—rotvd’] rats’ Mss.: 


Vat., Farn. 


1293 ravdpyos] avdpxows Nauck. 


see On 445. 1291 76] ade B, T, 


1294 ‘yepairépg MSS. 


(repa:répa Vat.): L has the c of a in an erasure, and the a has been added above the 


line.—yepalrepos Jacobs, Nauck: yori... yeparrépa Musgrave. 
MSS.: ov6’ €pyou Hermann.—épyou] épywv B, T, Vat., 


1297 oir’ Epyou 


Farn. 1299 épwiv L. 


1288 da 7 dkotcoal 7°: 
190,—€§68w: see 1165. 

1289 Bovdroopar, ‘I shall wish’ (.e 
until the hoped-for fulfilment of the ae 
has been attained). So O. 7. 1077 (where 
see n.), 42. 681, etc. 

1291 Oddo & AéEau (Taira) d HdOov, 
those things for which I came; cognate 
acc. of errand, as O. 7. 1005 Toi7’ ‘dabure- 
ounv: Plat. Prot. 310 E a’ta& Tatra Kal 
vov nkw. Seen. on O. 7. 788. 

1293 f. mavdpxots is fitting, since 
each brother claimed the sole power (373). 
—yepatrepos, (Jacobs and Nauck, ) for ye- 
pa.tépa, has been received by several 
edd., including Dindorf and Wecklein. 
The common idiom doubtless favours it; 
yet the phrase, ‘brought into being by 
the elder birth,’ is surely intelligible as a 
poetical fusion of youn mporépa meduxcds 
with yepalrepos mepukws. 

In Attic prose the comparative of 
yeparos always implies the contrast be- 
tween youth and a more advanced period 


see on 


of life (Thuc. 6. 18 dua véo yeparrépas 
BovXevovres). The use in the text, to 
denote merely priority of birth (Attic 
mpeaBvrepos), is Ionic, as Her. 6. 52 dp- 
porepa Ta wmatdla HyjcacAa Bacidéas, 
Tidy 5€ waddov Tov yepairepov: and 
poetical, as Theocr. 15. 139 6 yepalraros 
elxare maldwv. 

1295 dv0’ dv, ‘ wherefore’: cp. O. 7. 
264 n.—In *EreoxAys the o might be 
either long or short (cp. on 1): elsewhere 
Soph. has the name only in Azt. 23, 194 
(‘Ereox\éa beginning both verses). 

1296 f. Adye, in an argument upon 
the claim, before a competent tribunal.— 
eis AeyXov: cp. 835 Tax’ eis Bdoavoy «i 
xepGv. Xeuipdos ov8’ Epyov is a species of 
hendiadys, —the practical test of single 
combat (cp. At. 814 Tdxos yap epyou 
kal moda@v aw éverar). We cannot dis- 
tinguish Xetpos, as the duel, from épyov, 
as a trial of strength between adherents, 
since Thebes was with Eteocles. Her- 
mann’s ov8° (for the Ms. o¥t’), before 
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the king of this land raised me, that I might come hither, 
with warranty to speak and hear, and go my way unharmed. 
And I will crave, strangers, that these pledges be kept with me 
by you, and by my sisters here, and by my sire.—But now I would 


‘ fain tell thee, father, why I came. 


I have been driven, an exile, from my fatherland, because, as 
eldest-born, I claimed to sit in thy sovereign seat. Wherefore 
Eteocles, though the younger, thrust me from the land, when 
he had neither worsted me in argument, nor come to trial of 
might and deed,—no, but won the city over. And of this 
I deem it most likely that the curse on thy house is the cause ; 
then from soothsayers also I so hear. For when I came to 
Dorian Argos, I took the daughter of Adrastus to wife; and 
I bound to me by oath all of the Apian land who 
This accent is that of the gen. plur. (cp. Eur. Z. 7. 931 ok, dd\N’ "Hpwiv dSetud pw 


€xBddrAet XPovds: 2b. Q70 Soar 0 "Epwiv ovk éelcOnoay vouw): but the scribe doubtless 
meant ¢pwvy for acc. sing., as in 77. 893 ff. he has written érexev...weydAnv épwoy, 


£1. 1080 didiuav édodc’ épwiv. In the latter place the corrector has indicated 4%, 


while leaving 0. 
éreira to cuvels Te. 


1300 kw] kdvwv A, L?, R; which Hartung adopts, changing 


épyou, is necessary, unless we suppose an 
ore understood before xeipds: cp. on 
O. Tz 236 ff. 

1298 ff. pddtora piv with Aéya, not 
with tHv onv Ep. : ‘and of these things 
I hold (as the most probable account) 
that the curse on thy race is the cause;— 
then from seers also I hear in this sense.’ 
Cp. Zl. 932 ofwat waddror eywye rob 
TeOvnkoros | pvnuet’ Opécrov Taira mpoo- 
Getval rwa, ‘1 think it most “kely that...’: 
Ph. 617 oloiro wév padio@ éxovarov 
AaBdy, ‘he thought it most likely that he 
(could bring him) without compulsion.’ 
The peév after paAtora opposes ¢izs view, 
the most likely, to other views (not stated) 
which are possible, though less probable: 
émevra, is not opposed to pév, but intro- 
duces the fact which confirms his con- 
jecture. 

av ov Hpwodv, the Fury who pur- 
sues thee and thy race, the family curse, 
369 Tiv mddae yévous pOopdy (cp. 965); 
as Oed. himself called his sons’ strife 
mempwpéevny (421). Not, ‘thy curse on 
thy sons’: Polyneices knows nothing of 
the imprecation uttered at 421 ff. It is 
a distinctive point in the Sophoclean 
treatment of the story that the curse of 
Oed. on his sons comes afler the out- 
break of war between them, not Jée- 


fore it, as with Aesch. and Eur.: see 
Introd. 

pavrewv, at Argos, probably alluding 
to Amphiaraus (1313). This Argive ut- 
terance as to the cawse of the brothers’ 
strife may be conceived as a part of the 
oracles noticed at 1331, which also con- 
cerned the zssue. 

1801 f. The ydp seems meant to 
introduce a further account of what the 
udvrets at Argos had said; but no such 
explanation is given. ‘ydp cannot be ex- 
plained, at this point in the story, as the 
mere preface to narrative (O. Z. 277); 
that should have stood in 1292. Yet I 
would not write 8’ dp’. The hearers are 
left to understand that he found the seers 
among his new allies.—ro Awpuxdy, sim- 
ply as being in the Awpté: vacw Ieédo- 
mos (see on 695); cp. on 378 (mpoodau- 
Bdve). 

13083 £. ys’ Arias, a name for the 
Peloponnesus (Aesch. 4g. 256), from the 
mythical king “Ams, who crossed over 
from Naupactus, ‘before Pelops had come 
to Olympia,’ as Paus. says, and purged 
the land of monsters. The Sicyon myth 
made him son of Telchin (Paus. 2. 5. 7) ; 
Aesch. calls him larpéuavtis mais ’Am6)- 
Nwvos (Suppl. 263). Distinguish 1685 
dmiay av, ‘a far land’ (dé). 
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al la ‘ 4g , 
Mp@ToL KANOVYTAL KAaL TETLLNVTAL Sopi, 


/ if 
Sms Tov émtddoyxov és OnBas arodov 


1305 


fw roi® dyetpas 7} Odvoyn ravdixws, 


on 
i} tods TAS exmpagavtas exBahouyst 


YNS- 


lal lal > vA a A 
elev ti OyTa viv advypévos Kupe ; 
, 


7 
gol mpooTpotaious, @ TaTEp, 
lal 4 lal 
avrés 7 euavTov Evppaxyov Te TwV 


»” 
huras Exov 
ELOV, 1310 


of vov ov énta Ta€eow ovV EmTa TE 

Moyyais 76 OnBys Tedlov dppeorac. wav: 
;  otos Sopvacots “Apdudpews, Ta TpaTa per 

Sdper Kparivev, mpata 8 oiwvav odois: 


0 devTEPOS 8 Airwids Olvéws TOKOS 


1315 


Tudevs: tpitos 8 *Eréoxdos, “Apyetos yeyas: 
\ 
téraptov ‘Immopédovt anéoteev TaTyp 


1804 dopi Mss.: ddpec Dindorf. 


1304 erlynvrar: for the pf, ex- 
pressing fixed repute, cp. on 186, 1004: 
Thuc. 2. 45 PSdvos yap rots (Gor mpos 
TO avrTimadov, TO O€ mH éumodwy avayT- 
aywrlaTw etvola rerlunrat, is in per- 
manent honour.—8opt: see on 620. This 
was the ordinary form, z.e. the form used 
in prose, as by Thuc. In the iambic 
verse of tragedy it is only once necessary 
(Eur. Hec. 5 klvdvvos éoxe dopl mecetv 
‘EAnuix@). In lyrics it was freely used 
by Aesch. and Eur. But neither the 
iambics nor the lyrics of Soph. anywhere 
require it, while they thrice require Sépeu. 
The question, then, is: Are we to assume 
that Soph. never used Sop(? As the Mss. 
give that form even where Sépeu is neces- 
sary, their evidence is indecisive. On 
general grounds it is more probable that 
Soph. should have admitted both forms. 
This was Hermann’s view; among recent 
editors, Bellermann supports it. 

1305 Tov émtddoyxov...oTdAov, ‘the 
expedition with seven bodies of spear- 
men’; 2.¢. the compound adj. is equivalent 
to two separate epithets, ‘sevenfold,’ and 
‘armed with spears’: cp. on 17 quxkvé- 
mtepot. The boldness of the phrase con- 
sists in the collective sing. oré\ov being 
used instead of a plur. like ré£evs (1311). 
Not, ‘under the seven spears of seven 
leaders,’ as if the Aéyyn of each leader 
was an ensign. Cp, on 1311. Theart. tdv, 


1306 Toic5’] roto L first hand: S added @’. 
1809 col tpoorpotatova Ge mwarep (sic) L, 


1310 airés 7 Reiske: avros y 


because the expedition is no longer a 
project, but a fact (1312). 

1806 f. tavdlkas, as asserting just 
claims in fair fight. The device on the 
shield of the Aeschylean Polyneices is 
Atxn leading a man in golden armour, 
with the words, xkardéw 6 dvdpa rovée, 
kal modw | &er tatpgwv Swudrwv 7’ ém- 
atpopas (Zheb. 647).—tTobs ta8’ extrp., 
Eteocles: for pl., cp. 148. 

1308 elev marks a pause after a state- 
ment, before the speaker proceeds to 
comment or argument: so Z/. 534: Eur. 
Med. 386 elev’ | kal 6) teOvaor rls pe 
déferac 7ONs ; 

1310 airdés tT: cp. 462. The geni- 
tives are simply subjective, ‘prayers of 
mine and of theirs,’ z.e. made by us (cp. 
1326), rather than gen. of connection, 
‘about myself,’ etc. 

1311 f. tdkeow...Adyxats. The ‘al- 
lies’ are the chieftains. They have 
marched ‘with their seven hosts and 
their seven spears,’ because each, carry- 
ing his spear, rides at the head of his own 
body of spearmen. Polyneices, who is 
one of the seven, thinks of himself for 
the moment as present with his comrades 
in arms. 

1318 £. Sopvrcots = Sopucados, a word 
used also by Hes. and Aesch. (not Hom.), 
and usu. rendered ‘spear-brandishing.’ 
But this seems to confuse cedw with celw. 
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are foremost in renown of war, that with them I might levy 
the sevenfold host of spearmen against Thebes, and die in my 
Just cause, or cast the doers of this wrong from the realm. 

Well, and wherefore have I come hither now? With 
suppliant prayers, my father, unto thee—mine own, and the 
prayers of mine allies, who now, with seven hosts behind 
their seven spears, have set their leaguer round the plain of 
Thebes; of whom is swift-speared Amphiaraus, matchless 
warrior, matchless augur; then the son of Oeneus, Aetolian 
Tydeus; Eteoclus third, of Argive birth; the fourth, Hippo- 


medon, sent by Talaos, his sire; 


MSS. 1811 érra rdteow] era 7’ dorlcw Bergk. 


L.—éopuocots Reisig: dopvocous Mss. 


18313 ofoc from olove 


On the analogy of the Homeric \aogcdos, 
‘urging on the host’ (epith. of Ares etc.), 
and the Pindaric irzocéas, ‘steed-urging,’ 
Sopvocéos should mean rather ‘spear- 
hurling’? (cp. Z7. 11. 147 Sdmwov 8 ws 
ésoeve xuAlvdecOat, sent him rolling like 
a ball of stone). ‘Charging with the 
spear’ is less suitable, since the epic dépu 
is rather a missile than a cavalry-lance. 
*Apdidpews (-~~-, cp. on 1), son of 
Oecles, ‘at once the Achilles and the 
Calchas of the war’ (as Schneidewin says), 
is the most pathetic figure of the legend. 
He foresees the issue; but his wife Eri- 
phylé, the sister of Adrastus, persuades 
him to go (having been bribed by Poly- 
neices with Harmonia’s necklace); and 
when all the chiefs save Adrastus have 
fallen, the Theban soil opens, and swal- 
lows up Amphiaraus and his chariot: £7. 
837: Pind. Wem. 9. 24: 10. 8. Cp. Ol. 
6. 15 (Adrastus speaking) roféw orparias 
bpOarudy éeuds, | dupdrepoy udvTw 7° 
aryaboy kal Soupl udpvacba. Aesch. makes 
him the type of ill-fated virtue (Zhe. 
597). In contrast with the #Bpis of the 
other chiefs, his cwppootvy is marked by 
the absence of any device (cfjma) on his 
shield (26. 591, Eur. PA. 1112 donw 
émda). The same Greek feeling for a 
tragic prescience is seen in the story so 
beautifully told by Herod. (9. 16) of the 
Persian guest at the banquet of Attaginus. 
Ta TpaTa pev...rpa@ra S€: the art. is to 
be repeated with the second clause. For 
the epanaphora cp. 5: Z/. I. 258 of mepl 
pev Bovhiv Aavady, repl & éaré paxerOae. 
olwvay é8ois, in respect to the paths 
of birds of omen, ze. in applying the 


-rules of augury to their flights. Cp. Z/. 


12. 237 TUvn 8 olwvotor Tayumreptyecct 
kedevers | melOecOar' Twv ob Te perarpérw 
005’ ddeyliw, | er’ éml del’ twor, etc. 
Quite different is O. 7. 311 G\Anv pavti- 
kfjs...660v, some other way of divination 
(as distinct from augury). 

18315 ff. The thirteen lines (1313— 
1325) which contain the list of chiefs 
illustrate the poet’s tact. There is no 
pomp of description, no superfluous de- 
tail; but the three most interesting points 
are lightly touched,—the character of Am- 
phiaraus, the character of Capaneus, and 
the parentage of Parthenopaeus. The 
dramatic purpose is to dignify the strife, 
and to heighten the terror of the father’s 
curse, which falls not only on the guilty 
son, but on his allies (cp. 1400). 

The list agrees in names, though not 
in order, with Aesch. Zh. 377—652, 
where each name is associated with one 
of the seven gates of Thebes, as probably 
in the epic Thebaid. (Cp. Amz. 141 ff., 
where the seven champions appear as 
having been slain and spoz/ed,—the special 
doom of Amphiaraus being ignored.) Eur. 
Phoen.1104—1188 also has this list, except 
that Eteoclus is omitted, and Adrastus 
(the one survivor) substituted. In his 
Supplices Eteoclus and Adrastus are both 
included, while either Hippomedon or 
Amphiaraus seems to be omitted. 

1316 f. Tvdevs: cp. Aesch. 7%. 377 
ff.: Eur. P2. 1120 ff., Suppl. gor ff. 
*Hiréoxdos: Aesch. 7h. 457 ff.: Eur. 
Suppl. 872 ff “ImmopéSovt’: Aesch. 7h. 
486 ff.: Eur. Ph. 1113 ff. 
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Tadads: 6 méumtos 8 evxerar KatacKady 
+ 4 fe 
Karaveds 76 OnBns aory Spocew Tupi 


lal EY ” 
€xros 5é Tapbevorratos “Apkas opvuTau, 


Pre) 


lal la / 
eravupos THs mpdabev dopyTns Xpovy 
\ > / 
pytpos doxevbeis, muaT0s “ATahavTys ‘yovos: 
‘ la lal 
eyo S€ cos, Kel py ods, aAhA TOU KaKOv 


ToTpou 


urevileis, ods ye Tor Kaovpevos, 

4 
dyw tov "Apyous aboBov és @74Bas orparov. 
y > / 


T3325 


74 b] \ nw } \ lal i 
ol oO arti: Taldav TOVOE Kat Wuyns, TATEP, 
< 
ixerevomev Evptravtes e€avTovpevor 
nw lal nw ec 
pnvw Bapecay cixabety oppopevy 
lal 5) la \ 7 
TWO aVOpPL TOVMOY TPOS KaTLYVHTOV TOL”, 


gy o P 
os p e&€woe KaTecVAnTE TaTpas. 


1330 


el ydp TL mioTOV éeoTW eK xpyaTnpior, 

ois av od mpocOn, Toicd ehack elvat Kparos. 
mpos viv oe Kpnvav Kat Deav opoyviar 

aira mibéobar Kat traperkabeiv, eret 


1819 mvp] raya A, R, Ald. 
dduArns xpovor. 
MSS. 


1326 dvri] audi L. Dindorf. 
1332 édack’ elvar] Nauck conject. épéwerat.—xpdros] xpdrec T, Farn.: xparn 


1321 rpocbev ddunrns xpovw] Nauck conject. dapdy 


1328 cixadei Elms.: elxadew 


1318 f. katacKkady... dyoocev upl= 
‘to destroy it with fire, in such a manner as 
to raze it to the ground’: avpt is instrum. 
dat., and coheres closely with the verb; 
katacKkady is dat. of manner, but with 
proleptic force, like O. 7. 51 ad\N’ acda- 
AelaTHvs avdpOwoov wbuw,=woTe dopady 
elvat. Karavets is the giant in whom 
the UBps of the assailants takes its most 
daring and impious form, the Goliath or 
Mezentius of the story: cp. Ant. 133, 
Aesch. 7h. 422 ff. In Ph. 1128 Eur. 
follows this conception; but in Swf. 
861 ff. he presents Capaneus in a totally 
new light, as no less modest than trusty. 
That whole passage of the Swpplices,—in 
which Eur. seeks to individualise some 
of these champions more closely,—is cu- 
rious and characteristic. 

1320 ff. IlapQevoratos, son of Ata- 
lanta by Meilanion, her vanquisher in the 
foot-race. Another version made Ares 
the father. émaevupos tis mpdcbev ad- 
pytys, ‘so named after her who before 
was a virgin,’ xpdvw pytpds AoxevOels, 
‘having been born of her when at last 
she became a mother.’—xpdvw (437), 
after her long virginity. The gen. pytpds 


as O. JT. 1082 THs yap wépuxa peyrpés. 
In Aesch. 7%. 536 this hero has o¥ re rrap- 
Oévwy éradvunov | ppivnua: cp. Eur. Ph. 
1106 6 THs Kuvayov. 

13823 f. éyd 8 ods: ‘And I, thy 
son,—or (the corrective kat), if not really 
thy son,...thine at least in name.’ mér- 
pov: for gen., cp. last n. He does not 
mean, ‘thou art not to blame for my 
tainted birth,’ but,—‘disowned by thee, 
I have no sire but evil Destiny.’ For 
yé to. cp. O. 7. 1171 Kelvov yé To 5H 
mats €xrngel’. 

1326 f. dvtl alder ... ikeretopev 
here=pds maldwy, ‘by them,’ z.e. ‘as 
you love them,’ a very rare use of avrt, 
but one which comes easily from its or- 
dinary sense, ‘in return for,’ ‘as an equi- 
valent for.’ It would be as much as 
their lives are worth to refuse the prayer. 
(In El. 537 dv7’ adeXpod is sometimes 
taken as=‘for his sake,’ but this is by 
no means certain. ) 

1328 f. payvw...cixabety, concede thy 
wrath to me, 2.e. remit it: the same 
constr. (though not in the same appli- 
cation) as Ph. 464 drnvik’ dy Beds | rdody 
ned ely, concede a voyage to us. This is 


| 


— — 


‘ ie 
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while Capaneus, the fifth, vaunts that he will burn Thebes with 
fire, unto the ground ; and sixth, Arcadian Parthenopaeus rushes 
to the war, named from that virgin of other days whose marriage 
in after-time gave him birth, trusty son of Atalanta. Last, I, 
thy son,—or if not thine, but offspring of an evil fate, yet 
thine at least in name,—lead the fearless host of Argos unto 
Thebes. 

_ And we, by these thy children and by thy life, my father, 
implore thee all, praying thee to remit thy stern wrath against 
me, as I go forth to chastise my brother, who hath thrust me 
out and robbed me of my fatherland. For if aught of truth 
is told by oracles, they said that victory should be with those 


whom thou shouldst join. 


Then, by our fountains and by the gods of our race, I ask 


Turnebus in margin. 


thee to hearken and to yield ; 


1333 For xpyvyov Herwerden conject. xelvwv (sc. Tov 


xpnornplwyv): Nauck, OnBdv.—kal Gewy L and most Mss.: mpds dew A, R, L?. 


1334 tapecxadety Elms., rapeuxddew MSS. 


better thantomake pfu acc. of respect.— 
For the form of eik., cp. 862.—rotdpov 
after 708’ dvpl, as O. 7. 533 Tas éuds 
followed by rotée ravdpos : cp. on 6. 

1330 Since mdtpas must clearly go 
with both verbs, it would seem that, 
aided by ééwore, the poet has used dare- 
ovAnoev with the constr. of daearépyoev. 
Elsewhere we find only drocv\ay ti Twos, 
to strip a thing from a man (cp. 922), or 
dmocvhav twa TL, to strip a man of a 
thing. We cannot here take mérpas as 
gen. of the person robbed, (‘snatched me 
from my country,’) since ééwoe implies 
that the expeller is within the country. 
Nor could we well read mdtpav (‘took 
my country from me’). 

1331 £. ypyotyplwv. The oracle 
brought to Oed. by Ismene (389) had 
been received at Thebes (apparently) 
before the expulsion of Polyneices, since 
Oed. complains that the two brothers did 
not avail themselves of it in order to 
recall him (418). It was to the effect 
that the welfare of Thebes depended on 
Oedipus. If Polyneices means the same 
oracle here, ots adv will be Thebes, on 
the one hand, and any foreign foe of 
Thebes on the other. But the reference 
here is rather to a special oracle con- 
cerning the war between the brothers, 
which Polyneices has heard from the 
pavress at Argos (cp. 1300). 


mpoo0y : join thyself: cp. [Dem.] or. 
it § 6 (speaking of the Persian king’s 
power in the Peloponnesian war) ézoré- 
pots mpocboro (the ‘Attic’ alternative 
for mpooGe?tro, cp. Buttmann Gr. § 107, 
Obs. 3), Tobrous émole. Kpareiy twv éré- 
pwv. Soin the genuine Dem. or. 6 § 12 
ei 5° éxelvors mpooetro, and in Thue. (3. 
11; 6. 80; 8. 48, 87) etc.—Cp. n. on 
404.—thack’ : sc. TA XpnoT pla. 

1883 kpynvav: so Ant. 844 Antigone 
cries, i, Acpkata xpfvat O7Bas 7’ | evap- 
parov ddoos. So Ajax at Troy, when 
dying, invokes xpyval re morauol 0’ olde 
along with the Sun-god. Orestes, re- 
turning to Argos, brings an offering to 
the Inachus (Aesch. Cho. 6). Wecklein 
quotes an inscription from Rangabé An- 
tigu. Hellen. nr. 2447 Kal [durdw] jpwas 
kal hpwdooas kal Kkpdvas Kal wora- 
povs kal Oeovs mavras kal Taoas. 
The word kpyvev is certainly sound ; the 
peculiarity is that, instead of a general 
word like éyyxwplwy, we have opoyviev, 
which strictly suits Seay only. dwdyveor 
Geot=gods which belong to (protect) the 
same yévos, here, the gods of the Lab- 
dacid yévos (369): cp. 756. The variant 
mpos Jewy would make the verse more 
impassioned, but would also make the 
limited fitness of o6poyvlwv more felt ; 
L’s kat is better. 


1334 f, mOécOar: cp. 1181.—The 
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mraxol pev jpels Kat Eévou, févos dé ov: 
dhhous be Deomevovres olkovpev ov TE 
Ka O, TOV avToV Saipov’ eCerhnxores. 
00 & ddpous _TUpavvos, @ Tddas ey, 
Kou) Kal? pov eyyehov dBpuverae: 
ov, eb ov THE TrApATT HT EL ppevt, 
Bpaxet adv dyKy Kal xpove SiacKedda. 
aot ev Odour TOLL aots amo o ayor, 
OTTO 8 ewavrov, KELVOV éxBahov Bia. 
kat Tauro oov pev EvvHedovtos EaTL ou 
Koparelv, dvev cov 0 ovoe oobjvar obo. 
XO. TOV avopa, TOU TeprpavTos ouvek, Oidizrous, 
elmav omota Evppop exreppar radu. 
Ol. aNN’ et per, avd pes Thode Snpovyxou xoves, 
70) Tbyxav" avTov Sedpo Tpoomepajas €L0l 
Oncevs, Suara OoT ewov Kkvew oyous, 


1335 


1340 


1345 


1350 


ov Tay ToT ours 77S euns enya Dero: 
viv © aéwwbeis etow KaKovoas y Euod 


1335 fos] mrwxds B, T, Farn., Vat. 


Schmidt. 1337 éfernxoTes L?*, 


gores L and the other mss., Reisig, Schneidewin, Campbell. 
the first hand in L wrote \afety (corrector, Aaxeiv). 
1340 évurapacricess L and most MSS. : 
évumapacrioy L?, R.—dpevl] Blaydes conject. xepl, and so Wecklein. 


ayyedGv in L. 


1336 oixotuerv] olxyvotuer F. W. 


Brunck, and almost all edd. since: éfe:A7- 


Cp. Az. 825, where 
1339 éyye\ov made from 
Evurapactynons A: 
1341 


v. 1, wrwxos for €évos doubtless arose 
from a feeling that the word repeated 
should be that which immediately pre- 
ceded pév (cp. on 5): but mrwxol Kal 
févo. forms one notion, in which févo. 
is the more important element. 

1336 Qwmedovres, the word used by 

Creon in taunting Oed. (1003), is un- 
pleasant, but Polyneices means it to be 
so; his aim is to move Oedipus to eee 
ing of his present lot. Quintil. 6. 
Hlaec est illa quae Selvwors vocatur, pk: 
imdignis asperis invidiosis addens vim 
oratio Lcp. Ar. Rhet. 2. 21 § 10 év oxer- 
acum kat devdoe). To the Athenian 
éNevdepos the very essence of a free man’s 
dignity was atrdpxeva: hence it is a trait 
of the peyadopuyos (Ar. Eth. N. 4. 8), 
mpos&Xov py Odvacba chy dXX’ pos 
ptidov dovdixdy yap: where the saving 
clause would apply to Oedipus. 

1337 Salpov': cp. 76.—éednxdres 


is clearly right; cp. Eur. fr. 115, Ar. 
Th. tozo tl mor’ *Avdpouéda meptadda 
kaxa@v | uépos é&é\axov ; Soph. has the 
verb £/. 760 matpwas TUuBov éxr\dx7 
xOoves.  efeknddtes was defended by 
Herm. as ‘having received from Eteo- 
cles,’—the dispenser of our fortunes :— 
which Seems far-fetched. In Ph. 1429 
dpiorel” €xaBov otpatevparos (L éxBa- 
Aw), the genit. (‘out of’) interprets the 
compound. 

1388 f. tddas, nom. for voc., as 
753: cp. on 185.—dBptverar, not merely, 
‘lives softly,’ but ‘waxes proud.’ In 
Attic the midd. and pass. a&Bpivoua 
seems always to have this further sense, 
like ckadddvouat, Naumpivouar, ceurivouac: 
e.g. Plat. Apol. 20 C éxadduvopny TE 
kal HBpuvouny ay, & hriorayny tadra. 
The ac¢., however, approaches the simpler 
sense in Aesch. Ag. 918 ut) yuvatkos év 
aBpuve, ‘ make me luxurious,’ 
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a beggar and an exile am I, an exile thou; by court to others 
we have a home, both thou and I, sharers of one doom; while 
he, king in the house—woe is me!—mocks in his pride at thee 
and me alike. But, if thou assist my purpose, small toil or 
time, and I will scatter his strength to the winds: and so 
will I bring thee and stablish thee in thine own house, and 
stablish myself, when I have cast him out by force. Be thy 
will with me, and that boast may be mine: without thee, I 


cannot e’en return alive. 


Cu. For his sake who hath sent him, Oedipus, speak, as 
seems thee good, ere thou send the man away. 

OE. Nay, then, my friends, guardians of this land, were not 
Theseus he who had sent him hither to me, desiring that he should 


have my response, never should he have heard this voice. 


But 


now he shall be graced with it, ere he go,— yea, and hear from me 


xpdv@] wévw R (A has zo written above xpévw), Nauck. 
Vat. 1346 oidirov MSS., Oidlarovs Valckenaer. 


1842 dywr] éyo B, 
Cp. v. 461. 1348 


Snuodxo. L first hand (changed to -oc by S), and most of the recent edd. : Snuodxos 


the other Mss. and older edd., and so Blaydes, Campb., Mekler. 
1352 yé wou L, Vat., Blaydes: 6é wou L?: y’ éuod 


Tdy for ovr’ dy Brunck. 
the other MSs., and most edd. 


1351 ov 


1340 dpevl, wish, purpose: cp. 1182: 
Ant. 993 ovKouv mdpos ye ons dmecrdrou 
gppevds. The decisive objection to the 
conjecture xep{ is that the assistance 
meant by Evprapactyoe is moral, and 
opevl marks this. The proposed reading 
would make the verb too suggestive of 
the dopds...€v xemmwve...rapacrarys (Ant. 
670). 

1341 ff. dyke, ‘trouble,’ see on 1162. 
otv: cp. 1602 Taxe...cdv xpovy.—B81a.- 
oKeda, scatter his power to the winds: 
cp. 620.—oTHcw...cTH7o 8: for the 
omission of wév, cp. Anz. 806 ff. n.— 
dyov: cp. on gio. 

13845 ovdt cwlyvar, mot even to re- 
turn alive from the expedition (much less 
conquer): a freq. Attic sense of cwfopuar, 
as Xen. An. 3. 1. 6 6 Revopay émnpero 
Tov ’Amo\Aw Tine dv Oey Oiwy...dpiora 
ENO oe tTHyv 600v Hv emivoel, kal Kars 
mpazas owbeln. 

1346 f. . rod méupayros, Theseus, 
who, on leaving the scene at 1210, 
brought, or sent, word to the suppliant. 
Cp. 298.—elardy...temeprpar, say, ere 
thou dismiss: see on 1038. 

1348 Sypodxor (cp. 1087 yas Taode 
Samovxo.s), the reading of the first hand 
in L, is clearly preferable to 5ypodxos. 


is. it, 


For the latter, Herm. urged that (1) Oed. 
is too angry to be so polite, and (2) the 
mere name of Theseus is not enough 
here, without a title. Both these argu-. 
ments might with more justice be in- 
verted: for (1) it is precisely in the 
formal dvdpes rncde Snuodyor xOovds that 
we catch the note of suppressed pas- 
sion; (2) Oycevs, so emphatic as the first 
word in 1350, would be weakened by 
Snmodxos in 1348: and (3) with dypodxos 
we should here need the art. The elders 
of Colonus are addressed as ‘guardians 
of this land’ because, in the temporary 
absence of Theseus, they represent him. 
So 145 (to the Chorus) & r7y06’ epopor 
xapas. 

1850 8.Kxaiay dor : see on 970. 

1351 opdys. We should press the 
word too much if we rendered, ‘my Zvo- 
phetic voice’; though it always has a 
certain solemnity, owing to its traditional 
poetic use in reference to a god or an 
oracle: see on 550. 

1352f. déiwOels...nadkovoas y’, ‘hay- 
ing been deemed worthy thereof (sc. 
érabécba buys THs éuys), yea, and 
having heard,’ etc. ‘This is simpler than 
to supply rowtrwy with df from tov- 
avTa. 


14 
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row? & Tov TODS ov ToT evppavet Biov: 
és y, & Kdxuote, oK_TTpa Kal Opdvovs Exar, 
& vov 6 ods Sbvaipos ev OnBas €xeL, 

Tov avTos avTod matépa TOvd amydacas 
KaOnkas amokw Kal oTodds Tavtas opel, 

ds vov Saxpves eicopav, 67 &v mdéve 

tavt@ BeBnkads Tvyxdvers KaKav €wol. 

ov KkhavoTa 8 éoriv, GAN euol pev otoréa 
Ta9, ewoTep av Ca, cov povews penvnpevos. 
ad yap pe poxOy 7o8 OnKas evtpodor, 

ov p é&€wooas: ex ce 0. ddapevos 
GAXovs eraita Tov Kal’ nuepay Biov. 

ei 8 e&éhvaa Taade pn wavT@ Tpodovs 
Tas Tatoas, } TAY OUK av H, TO GOV LE€pos* 
vov © aide p exo@lovaw, aid ual tpodot, 


1355 


I 360 


1365 


"138538 & 7dv made from avrdy in L, with the v not wholly erased. 1355 ods 


corrected (by S) from oolin L. 
12 Re Cper202. 
dixwv Tournier. 

(so first hand) in L. 


1357 ¢épew L, with most Mss.: gopeiy A, 
1358 révw] Bvdg Reisig, rorww Bergk. 
1360 ov kdavord 8 éorly made by S from od kXavor’ éotiy 
k\auTa L?, T, Farn.: and so Elms., Dindorf, etc. 
yruwros and yvwords, O. T. 361 (Appendix). 


1359 xaxwy] 


See n. on 
1361 égworep Reiske: Womwep MSS. 


(€worep is not written above in L.)—dgovéos L, F.—peuvnuévov R, meuvnuévos the 


rovav0’ followed by @ instead of ofa, 
as O. T. 441, Ant. 691, Thuc. 1. 41 and 
oft.; so Lat. ¢alis gui, old Eng. such... 
which (Shaksp. Wint. 1. 1. 26, etc.). 
1354 8s’, kdkiote: cp. 866 ds u’, 
w Kdkirre (to Creon): for the causal 8s, 
see on 263. Oecdipus first explains ¢o 
the Chorus why he deigns a reply at all, 
and then suddenly turns on his son. As 
the schol. well says, Sa:uovlws ry dmo- 
oTpopy xXpyTrac awd Tod xopod émt rdv 
Tlod\uvelknv. Profound resentment could 
not be more dramatically expressed. 
oKyTTpa Kal Opdvous: cp. 425, 448. 
1355 a, which things: the neut. plur. 
of és being used substantivally, with ref. 
to the masc. Q@pdvevs no less than to 
oKyTTpa: cp. Xen. Cyr. 8.2. 22 Kaprodua 
doparecav kal evKrevap, & odre KaTa- 
onmerat ore breprAnpodyra Avuatvera: 
Isocr. or. 9 § 22 Kaddos Kal pounv 
kal gwodpoctynry, dmep tov dyabar 
MpeTwdéoTata Tots THALKOUTOLS éoTly. : 
1856 f. Tov aitds airov: see on 
930.—tOykas darodw...Kal dopeiv, didst 
make me homeless, and cause me to 


wear: so in Pind. Pyth. 1. 40 (quoted 
by Schneidewin) éedjoas ratra vow 
TiOéuev evavipoy te xwpay, ‘mayest 
thou ¢ake these things into thy provi- 
dence, and make the land happy in her 
sons.’ Cp. also the double sense of rocety 
Thuc. 2. 29 6 Nuudddwpos thy Te Tov 
Lurddkovu Evupaxlay érolnae kal Dddoxov 
Tov vidv atrod ’A@nvatoy (‘ brought about’ 
...‘made’). The constr. of 7l@nu. with 
acc. and inf. is not rare in poetry: cp. 
Eur. ec. 357, Her. 990, Med. 717, etc.— 
dtrodw: cp. 208.—ravtas without ras: 
cp. 629. 

1358 f£. Tévo... KaKOV=ToAUTOVOLS Ka- 
kots, the gen. being added to define révw 
more closely. Since révos was a word of 
such general meaning, the phrase, though 
unusual, seems defensible. Cp. such 
phrases as dvcolorwy mévwv | GON’ (Ph. 
508), révwv | Aatpeduar’ (Tr. 356), deOr’ 
d-ydévew (26. 506).—BeBykads, as Z/. 1056 
bray yap év kakots | 75n BeBhxys: 7b. 1094 
folpe wey ovk év écOda | BeBaoav.—epol 
depending on tair@: cp. O. 7. 284 n. 

1360 k\avord,..oioréa: for the plur., 
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such words as shall never gladden his life :—villain, who when 
thou hadst the sceptre and the throne which now thy brother 
hath in Thebes, dravest me, thine own father, into exile, and 
madest me citiless, and madest me to wear this garb which 
now thou weepest to behold, when thou hast come unto the 
same stress of misery as I. The time for tears is past: no, 
/ must bear this burden while I live, ever thinking of thee 
as of a murderer; for ’tis thou that hast brought my days 
to this anguish, ’tis thou that hast thrust me out; to thee 
I owe it that I wander, begging my daily bread from strangers. 
And, had these daughters not been born to be my comfort, verily 
I had been dead, for aught of help from thee. Now, these girls 

te Sag preserve me, these my nurses, 


other MSsS.: seuvnudévoy Dindorf. 1862 u6y0w L (szc), with an erasure of one or 
two letters after w: perhaps it was udxdoc. 1363 ék cé0ev 0] 5’ added by S in L. 
1364 7uepay—Blov (szc) L, where the line indicates an erasure of perh. three letters. 
1366 ovx dy 7 L first hand: after 4, the letter v has been added in paler ink by 
a much later hand, perh. of the r4th or 15th cent. Cp. on v. 973. 1867 viv 3 alde 


see on 495. There is no sound basis for 
the view that k\avorés=deflendus, Kdav- 
76s=defletus. Whether with or without 
the o, the verbal adj. meant simply ‘be- 
wept,’ and took on a potential sense only 
as zzvictus could mean ‘ unconquerable.’ 
See O.7:, Appendix, on v. 361.—é@pol 
pev, ‘by me, on my part,’ has no clause for- 
mally answering to it: but the antithesis 
is implied in the doom of Polyneices 
(1370 ff.). 

1361 I have little doubt that ra8’, 
éwomep, not tdS’, domep, is the true 
reading here. The synizesis of ws was 
familiar through Homer: Od. 2. 148 Tw 
& &ws wév p érérovro wera mvoigs dvéuoro : 
Zl, 17. 727 ws pev ydp Te Péovor diappat- 
oat pewadres. In Ph. 1330 ws dy abros 
jdwos, Schneidewin corrected ws to éo7’: 
Bonitz, with more probability, to &ws 
(monosyllabic). In Az. 1117 ws dy qs 
olés wep el, ws is more easily defended; 
but there also (I now think) éws was 
rightly conjectured by Scaliger. twormep 
here could not be trisyllabic, since the 
anapaest in the first place must be con- 
tained in one word, the only exception 
being the prep. and its case, as él r@de 
& ayopeve Acoujdns dvaz, Eur. Or. 898. 
(In fr. 355 Taxd & avrd deléec rodlpyov, ws 
éy® cadpus, from the Anu, the ex- 
planation may be that the drama was 
satyric, and borrowed a license from 
Comedy. Meineke would read rdy’ 


aird.) With @®orep the sense is, ‘how- 
ever I may live,’—z.e, whether my re- 
maining life be less, or even more, wretch- 
ed than now. Clearly, however, the 
sense wanted is not this, but, ‘as Jong as 
I live.’—govéws (predicative), a strong 
word, as O. 7. 534 (Oed. to Creon) 
goveds wv Tobde Tavdpds éudayws.—pep- 
vnpévos, nom., by attraction to €womep dy 
§, instead of a dat. agreeing with éuol: 
cp. 77. 7. 186 rdv tkave... | Ss pov éme- 
ypdwas xwvén Bade, Paldiwos Atlas. 

1362 f. 10x Ow...évtpodov: so Az, 622 
mohag perv evrpopos amépa, | NevK@ de 
yhpa.—eé« oéBev, since the brothers had 

assively sanctioned his expulsion (441): 
é« of the prime cause, as O. 7. 1454. 
Cp. Xen. Hellen. 1. 1. 27 Bre pev-yorev 
trd Tod Snwov (had been banished by the 
people). 

1364 ératra, act., used by Soph. only 
here and O. 7. 1416 (of a humble re- 
quest): midd. once, #7. 1124. The author 
of the Rhesus, also, has used it of mendi- 
cancy, 715 Blov & émardéy elpr’ aytprns 
Tis Naps. 

1365 f£. ec 8’ e&épvoa...p; for the 
hyperbaton of py cp. O. Z. 329 Tau’, ws 
dy dw wy Ta o’, exphyw kaxd (where see 
n.): Ph. 66 €l 8 épydoec | wy Tatra.— 
TO oov pepos, acc. of respect; so Ant. 
1062: cp. O. 7. 1509 mdvTwv épijous, 
wri bcov TO odv Mépos. 


I4—2 
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+3 \ noe 
aid’ avopes, ov yuraikes, eis TO TUpmTovEW 
an , 
vets 8 am addov KovK euov tepvKarov. 


, etre § , > a N ear, 
Toya Oo O OALULWY elo opa pev ov TL TW 


1370 


y lal / 
s autix, elmep olde KWovvTaL hoxoL 


mpos atv OnBys. 


ov yap eof OmTws TOA 


7 
kelvnv *épeiipers, dhda mpdcbe aipare 


a \ ¢€ Vs > y 

mere puavbeis yo ctvaysos €€ too. , 
an are ee 

toudaS apas opav mpdabe 7 eEavryqk eyo 


1375 


"a > Lal > fe 
vov T dvakahovpar Evppayous ehfew €pol, 
eS > lel ‘ is / 

i aéiatov tovs dutevoavtas oéBew, 


uw L, retouched by S: what the first hand had written, is uncertain.—éual tpopol L, B: 


éual rpopal A, R: others have éuol tpopat or éuol rpodol. 


1370 cicopai pév ob 


(séc) rt ov (with w written above) L: mw A. viv dpg (for elcopg) B, T, Vat., Farn.: 


elcopa viv (for «év) Heimsoeth. 


1371 ws] ds Dobree, reading ce dalwwv for 


o 6 datuwy in v. 1370.—elzrep olde] el 100’ olde Heimsoeth: ef dporfe Wecklein (Ars 


1368 f. cis TO cupToveiv: cp. 335, 
and for eis, 1028.—dm’ dAdov: cp. Az. 
547 (he will not flinch) dzrep dikalws éor’ 
€uos TA TarTpoder. 

1870 f£. totydp o 6 Satpwv. The 
thought is: ‘Therefore the avenging 
deity has his eyes upon thee; not yet, 
however, with a gaze so fierce as that 
which he will turn on thee anon, if (as 
thou tellest me) these hosts are marching 
against Thebes.’ A certain measure of 
retribution has already come on the 
wicked son, who is ‘a beggar and an 
exile’ (1335) ; and the measure will soon 
be filled by a fratricide’s death. For 
eloopd cp. 1536: so BAérew mpos Twa, 
279. The pév after elcopd properly im- 
plies such a statement as this :—eiropq 
pev vdv, adrixa dé kal wadXov elcd- 
Weta. Instead of the second clause, a 
more reticent and more impressive form 
of speech is abruptly substituted,—ov tt 
mo ds aitix’, With L’s mov (‘I ween’) 
the sense would be the same. Dobree’s 
oe dalpwv...ds attik’ is less effective, 
because it destroys the unity and conti- 
nuity of the divine retribution. 

T hold elarep to be right: it refers to 
the statement made by Polyneices, which 
it does not call in question, but merely 
notes as the condition. ktwodvrat refers 
to the march from Argos: it would be 
over-subtle to take it of the advance 
from the camp in the plain to the walls 
of the city. With Heimsoeth’s e o0’ 
the sense would be; ‘if ever these hosts 


¢ 


are destined to move, the pres. with toré 
being an ‘oracular’ future (PA. 113 aipet 
Ta Toka Tara Thy Tpolav pova). 

1373 f£. xelvny épelpes is a certain 
correction (by Turnebus, Paris, ann. 1553) 
of xelynv €pet tis, and has been accepted 
by nearly all subsequent editors. Cp. 
the threat O78ns doru dndcew rupl, 1319: 
and xarackxapavrt, 1421. It was neces- 
sary to take Thebes by storm before 
Polyneices could establish his power. 
The only natural sense for the MS. read- 
ing is, ‘for it is impossible that any one 
shall call Thebes a city.’ In Aeschylus 
Eum. 457 the total destruction of Troy 
is expressed by the phrase od Tpolav 
&moXuv *IXlov wodw | €@nxas, ‘madest it 
to be no city’: and the Ms. reading here 
might more easily be defended if the 
sense were precisely the opposite to what 
it actually’ is.—Campbell, keeping épet 
ws, renders, ‘for there is one’ (2. e. Poly- 
neices) ‘who shall never call Thebes his 
“city”.’ But there is nothing in the 
Greek answering to ‘fzs.’ The general 
associations of the word 7éXs surely could 
not supply the absence of the essential 
word atrot. There is no contrast here, 
surely, between dorv, as ‘town,’ and 
méXts, as civitas,—atpatr...pravOels, not 
merely ‘covered with (thine own) blood,’ 
but ‘staingd with a brother’s blood,’ as 
Ant. Lee these brothers) raloayrés te 
kal | wAnyévres abroxepe ody pidopare. 

1375 towod’. His former impreca- 
tion, uttered on hearing Ismene’s tidings, 


tas , 
. 
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these who are men, not women, in true service: but ye are aliens, 
and no sons of mine. 

Therefore the eyes of Fate look upon thee—not yet 
as they will look anon, if indeed those hosts are moving 
against Thebes. Never canst thou overthrow that city; no, 
first shalt thou fall stained with bloodshed, and thy brother 
likewise. Such the curses that my soul sent forth before 
against you twain, and such do I now invoke to fight 
for me, that ye may deem it meet to revere parents, 
Soph. em. p. 54). 1373 kelvny épet rls L, and so the other Mss. (some with 
Ts). Kelvnv épelers Turnebus, and most of the recent edd.: Keviy épe? rus Apitz : 


kelynv épels ohv or on thd épet tis Blaydes. 1375 This v. is omitted in the 
text of L, and added in the marg. by the first hand (with rodo5’).—mpdo6e 7°] mpdade 


~ for this. 


y Farn. 


1376 dvaxadodua] dayxadoduac Dindorf. 
tov (from \rév) L, A, R.—oéBew] céBwv A, R. 


1377 déiwwrov] aie 


implied the same doom which is more 
plainly denounced here (421—427: 451 f.). 
Manifestly it is to this that mpdo6e refers. 
Campbell holds, however, that, in this 
passage, Sophocles has abandoned what 
is otherwise the distinctive point in his 
conception of the curse on the sons,— 
viz. that it was delivered only after 
the outbreak of their strife for the 
throne (cp. on 1298),—and that mpdoe 
denotes some moment before Oed. had 
left Thebes. I can perceive no ground 
The question is more than a 
detail: it must affect our estimate of the 
play as a work of dramatic art. See 
Introd. 

éEavyk’, sent up, from my inmost soul: 
the notion being that the dpaf, when they 
have once passed the father’s lips, are 
thenceforth personal agencies of ven- 
geance: hence 1376 fvppaxouvs. So 
ééaviévat is said of the earth ‘sending 
up,’—calling into activity,—plagues or 
dread beings (Eur. P%. 670, etc.). Dis- 
tinguish a¢jjca (Ant. 1085), épjxas (Eur. 
Hipp. 1324), of launching curses, etc., 
like missiles. 

1376 dvaxadovpar, simply, ‘I in- 
yoke,’ not, ‘I invoke agazz.’ In this 
compound the prep. has two different 
meanings, (1) ‘a/oud,’ as in avaBodr, ava- 
knptooew, and (2) ‘up’ or ‘back,’ as in 
aviévat. Cp. Her. 9..90 Oeods.,.dvaka- 
Aéwy, ‘calling aloud on the gods’: £7. 
693 “Apyetos...avaxadovmevos: 77. glo 
rov abtris Satuov’ dvakadoumévyyn. So in 
Eur. Szzppl. 626 xexdynuévous mev ava- 
Kadovpel’ ad Ocovs=‘again (ai) we call 
aloud,’ etc. 


1377 £. tv’ d&iarov. The thought is, 
‘T call the Curses (to destroy you twain), 
that ye may deign to revere parents,’ 
etc.: a Greek way of saying, ‘that ye 
may rue your neglect to revere them.’ 
The irony consists in the lesson being 
learned only when it is too late to prac- 
tise it. Cp. Zr. 1109 mpoopddor povor, | 
Ww’ éxdcdaxOG wmaow dyyéddew bre | kal 
(Gv Kaxots ye kal Oavav éricdunv: Ant. 
310 (ye shall de), ty’ eldores 7d xépdos évOev 
olaréov | Td Novrdv apmdgnre (cp. the form 
of threat, ‘I’ll teach thee to do such 
things’): cp. also 2b. 715, O. Z. 1273, 
Ai. 100. 

Tovs putetoavras oéBev. Attic law 
imposed the penalty of disfranchisement 
on a son convicted of neglecting to support 
a parent in sickness or old age (ynpo- 
Bosxetv), or of other grave failure in filial 
duty. When such a case of kdkwous 
yovéwy came before a court, the accuser 
could speak at any length (dvev tdaros, 
Harpocr. 161), and was not liable to the 
érwBeNla, or fine in 4th of the damages 
laid, if he failed to gain a fifth of the 
votes. Diog. L. 1. 2. 55 doxe? dé (Solon) 
KaANoTa vomoberHoa’ édy Tis un Tpépy 
Tous yovéas, drysos éorw. Aeschin. or. 1 
§ 28 édy Tus Aéyyn ev TH Snuw, TOV WaTEpA 
Torrey # Thy unrépa, i uh Tpebor, 7 Mh 
mapéxwv olknow, Todrov ov ég éyew (6 
vouos). Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 14 (beware) el re 
mapnueAnkas THs unTpos...un ce alo Oomevor 
Tov yovéwy duehobyTa MaVTES ATLMATW- 
atv, etra év épnula pltwv dvapavys. The 
example of the birds is quoted (ZZ. 1058), 
esp. of the stork (Ar. Av. 1355). 
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A 
kat pry “Eatysdlytov, et Tuphod marpos 
> > ¥ 
rows’ eputov. aide yap Td’ ovK edpwr. 


‘ \ ‘ , 
rovyap TO oov Odknpa Kal Tovs cous Opdvous 


1380 


lal »” io . ec i 4 
Kpatovow, elmep eoTW 1 TO aidatos 
4 ‘a 
Aixn &dvedpos Znvos dpxatous vdposs. 
‘ ¢ > , > fal 
ad © épp amdntvaTds TE KaTdTwWp €Lov, 


na ‘ > , 
KAKOV KAKLOTE, TATOE TVAAABaY apas, 
lal lal > a 
ds gou Kadovpat, pyTe yns eudvdtov 
lal ve 


1385 


Odper Kparnaa BYTE vooTHGal ToTE 

To Kowdov "Apyos, adda ovyyevel xEpi 
Oavetv rave O id ovmep é€eAjdaca. 
Towwdr dpopat, Kat Kako 70 Taptdpov 


\ a ¥ 9 am a , 
oTuyvov. TaTp@ov EpeBos, WS O amoLKioD, 


1390 


1379 70d’ L: rowsd’ or To1Ws’ the other Mss.: Tovofd’ Kuhnhardt.—égurov Mss. : 


épirny Elmsley. 


1381 xkparotow] kpavotow Hartung: palcovaw Madvig.—elrép 


eorw (sic) L. Elmsley proposed etrep ory (not éorlv), with a comma after Alen (‘if 


Justice exists’), and So Wecklein. Most Mss. have elmep éoriv. 


1378 f. Kal py Eatidtytoy, sc. rods 
puredoavras : ‘and that ye may not utterly 
scorn your parents, because the father (et 
=6ér) is blind from whom ye, such evil 
sons, have sprung—for your sisters did 
not thus.’ tuddAov has the chief empha- 
sis: the father’s blindness emboldened 
the impiety of the base sons, while it only 
stimulated the devotion of the daughters. 
For the gen. cp. 1322.—Others under- 
stand: ‘do not think it a light matter 
that ye have been such sons of a blind 
sire’ (et as after Oauudgw, édew, etc.) : but 
this sense for &arwdfyrov seems much 
less natural. 

tputov is the Ms. reading, as 1696 @8y- 
Tov, 1746 é\dxerov: and there are about 
10 other places in Attic writers where the 
MSS. give -rov for the 2nd pers. dual of 
secondary tenses. Against this group is 
to be set a smaller group (of some g pas- 
sages) in which -rnyv is established, elyérny 
707, O. 7’. 1511, being the only one proved 
by metre. Curtius (Verb 1. 80, Eng. tr. 
53) would leave the normal -Tov where, as 
here, the Mss. support it. Though Attic 
usage, misled by the analogy of -ryv in 
the 3rd pers., sometimes admitted it in the 
2nd, it also (he thinks) retained -rov. The 
tendency of recent editors has been to 
write -rnv everywhere. But, in the ab- 
sence of better proof that -rov had been 


1382 vépors] 


wholly discarded, a consensus of Mss. 
seems entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
I cannot find any evidence on this point 
from the best source,—inscriptions. 

1380 rovydp To odv 8.: ‘wherefore 
they (sc. ai ’Apat) have the control over 
thy sapplication (to Poseidon) and ¢hy 
throne’ (said bitterly—‘ the throne of which 
thou dreamest’). 76 ody (etc.) is like the 
ironical use of inverted commas: cp. ZZ. 
1110, Ph. 1251, Ant. 573. Polyneices has 
two pleas: (1) As ixérns of Poseidon, he 
had adjured his father to remember Alédws, 
who is enthroned with Zeus, and to bless 
his enterprise, 1267. (2) As eldest-born, he 
claimed the throne byright, 1293. Oedipus 
answers that Afxy, no less than Aidds, 
sits with Zeus. The son has broken the 
eternal laws (dpxatot vépor) of natural 
duty. Therefore this highest Atky annuls 
both his pleas. His father’s curse has 
the final control. 

Odknpa as 1160, 1179: to make it 
a mere hendiadys with @pdvovs would 
grievously enfeeble these words.—xpa- 
Tova, with acc., not of the person con- 
quered (as more often), but of the do- 
main over which the rule extends: cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 254 kal macav alay..|.. 
Kpara. 

1381 f£. 7 wadaldaros, declared from 
of old (by inspired poets and seers) a freq. 


——————— 
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nor scorn your father utterly, because he is sightless who begat 
such sons; for these maidens did not thus. So my curses have 
control of thy ‘supplication’ and thy ‘throne,—if indeed Justice, 
ae from of old, sits with Zeus in the might of the eternal 
aws. 

And thou—begone, abhorred of me, and unfathered !—be- 
gone, thou vilest of the vile, and with thee take these my curses 
which I call down on thee—never to vanquish the land of -thy 
race, no, nor ever return to hill-girt Argos, but by a kindred 
hand to die, and slay him by whom thou hast been driven 
out. Such is my prayer; and I call the paternal darkness 
of dread Tartarus to take thee unto another home— 


Opdvors Bergk. 1386 dopi Mss.: ddpea Reisig. 1388 xraveiv 0] xravdv?? 
Blaydes. 1389 7d Hermann: rod Mss.—rods raprdpovs B, T, Vat., Farn. 

1390 rarpgov] Nauck conject. xérwev: Schneidewin, réXwporv or Urv-yiov dpwydr : 
Bergk, 7d mp@rov: Meineke, otvyvorpécwmov: Mekler, orvyvod ’rapwyiv.—ds o’ 


dmoklon] ws droxton A: ds o? amoxlow L2. 


epithet of oracles, etc., and significant 
here, where the higher law is opposed 
to the conventional right of the elder- 
born.—fbveSpos with Zynves: Pind. O27. 8. 
21 &v0a Zdéretpa, Ards Eeviov | rdpedpos, 
doxetrat Oguis: cp. on 1267. A passage 
quoted by Schneidewin and others as 
from Demosthenes cannot claim that 
authority,—for or. 25 xara ’Apioroyet- 
Tovos a is now generally allowed to be 
a work of the later Rhetoric,—but is 
noticeable as illustrating wadalgaros: § 11 
Tiy dmapaltnrov Kat ceuvyv Alknv, jv 
6 Tas dywrdras TedeTds Nu Katadeltas 


’Oppeds mapa tov rod Ards Opbvov gyot - 


Kadnuevny ravra Ta TOV avOpdmrwv éepopar. 

dpxatots vépots, causal dat., ‘by,’ ‘under 
sanction of,’ the dypamra kaopadh Gear | 
voutua... | ob ydp Te viv Te KaxOes AAD’ ael 
more | (j Tadra, Ant. 454. See ond. 7. 
865. As to Bergk’s conjecture @pévots, 
we should expect either rdpedpos.. 6pd- 
vows, or bvedpos. . Opdvwv. 

1383 Kamdtwp,..é400, and without a 
father in me: for the gen. cp. on 677 
dviveuov...xeuavev. Plat. Lege. 928 E 
év obv GQ ToNtTele Tats aroKeknpuyLEevos 
(publicly disowned by his parents) ov« dv 
é& dvdykns dons ein, Tadrns de...avary- 
katws &yer els GAnv xapay é£orklferOa 
rdv drdaropa (the disowned child). From 
pod supply éuot with dawémrtuctos (cp. 
Aesch. Hum. 191). 

1384 £. cvAAaPdrv, taking them with 
thee,—a colloquial phrase, bitter here: 
cp. Ph. 577 &xmder ceavrov cvAdaPuv: 


sometimes playful, as in Ar. Av. 1469 
dalwpuev...cu\aBdvres Ta mrepd: see on 
O. T. 971.—kadotpar. The midd. (rare 
in Attic except as a law-term, to cite one 
before a court, Ar. Wud. 1221) is fitting 
here, since the ’Apat are zs creatures, 
and do zs work.—épdvAlov, stronger 
than rarp@as, and suggestive of the un- 
natural strife: cp. Avz¢. 1263 KravéyTas Te 
kat | Oavdvras BdérovTes éudurtlous. 

1386 f. Sdépe : see on 620.—voorqoat 
with acc., as Eur. 7. 7. 534 obrw vevdoryx’ 
otkov. Cp. 1769.—ré kotdov”Apyos: on 
378. 

1388 xrtavetv 0’ is better than kravdv0’ 
(Blaydes), as giving a more separate 
prominence to the fratricide.—(rodrov) 
th’ od: Xen. Symp. 8. 17 Ths weocety 
Sivair’ dv bp’ ov eldeln Kadbs Te Kayabds 
VOLUSdWEVOS 5 

1390 tatpoov. What is meant by the 
‘horrible paternal gloom of Tartarus’? 
Clearly warp@ov must have some reference 
to the personal relationships of the 
speaker, but that reference might be 
variously defined. (1) The primeval 
Darkness, father of all (as Apollo is 
marp@os Ota THY TOO Lwvos yévecuy, 
Plat. Huthyd. 302.c). Ar. Av. 693 Xdos 
nv kal NvE “HpeBos re wéXav mp@rov Kal 
Tdprapos evpts: cp. Hes. 74. 116. The 
point will then be ¢wofold; the Furies are 
matdes apxalov BKdrov (see on 40); 
and Darkness, father of all, is invoked 
by the father who is cursing his son,— 
as Zebs marp@os is the god to whom an 
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Kare Se tdode Saipovas, Kaka d “Apy 

Tov opov TO Sewov pioos eu BeBdyKora. 
Kal Tadr akovoas aTeiye, KaEdyyehd Lov 
Kal waot Kadpetourr tows oavtov & dpa 


y 3 3997 
TLTTOLTL TUULpPAXOLTW, OUVEK Oidirous 
x 


1395 


lal ce lal ws 
TOUT EVEYLE TOLTL TOLS aUTOU ‘yepa. 
Qn 4 c nw 
XO. Ilodvverkes, ovTe Tats tapehfovoas 0Oots 4 
lal > c , 4 
Evy Sopat *cov, vov 7 tf ws taxos mahw. 


ilo. 


an lal ie 
otmor KehevOov THS T EAS dvompatias, 
«@ c lal  é 
olpor 0 éraipwy: otov ap ooov Tédos 


1400 


"Apyous ddwppyOnuer, & Taras eyo: 


e 2Q9\ 
TOLOUTOV OLOV ovoe 


govyoat TwWe 


4 
éeo? éraipwy, ovd amootpéar mahw, 
wn wn rf 
GN ovT avavdov THdE GvyKUpTaL TUX. 


> aA lal > > ¢ ~ XN 
@ TOVO Gpaysor matoes, GAN vpELs, EEL 


1405 


\ \ \ , x“ ass , 
Ta ok\NpPa TATpOS KveTe “TAaUT apwpeEvonr, 
na ® Aas | \ 
py Tol pe mpos Oedv ofad y', edv ai Tovd apat 


1392 éuBeBdyxbra] L has p in an erasure, but it is not clear whether the original 


letter was vy ork. €kBeBAnKdra B, Vat. 


suspects the verse: amac. Meineke, though doubtfully. 
1398 co MSS.: 


most MSS.: auto Vat. 


1394 kal raov] Tots maéoe Nauck, who 
1396 airod L, with 
gov Wecklein. 


outraged father appeals (Ar. Vd. 1468). 
(2) The nether gloom which hides Laius 
(so Hermann). The thought will then 
be that the family dpa which slew Laius 
is to slay Polyneices. It seems hardly 
the fit moment, however, for Oed. to 
recall his own parricidal act. (3) The 
nether gloom which zs to be thy sole patri- 
_ mony, watpgov being proleptic. This 

appears a little too subtle for the direct 
vehemence of the curse. (4) A darkness 
like that in which thy blind father dwells: 
cp. O. ZT. 1314 id oxérov | vépos éudy 
QTOTpPOTov. 

I prefer (1), but suspect that the poet 
used marpwov with some measure of deli- 
berate vagueness, leaving the hearers to 
choose between its possible associations, 
or to blend them. No emendation seems 
probable: see cr. n. 

dmouloy: 77.954 yévorr’ eroupos éart- 
Oris avfpa, | Aris mw’ dmocxtoeey éx TéTw. 

1391 taode Salpovas: the Eumenides, 
one of whose general attributes it was to 
punish sins against kinsfolk, are invoked 
separately from the personal ’Apat of the 


sufferer (1375): so Zl. 111 Il67w’ ’Apd, | 
ceuvat Te Oe@y matdes "Epwies. The 
Curse calls the Furies into action. Cp. 
on 1434.—Apy, the Destroyer, whether 
by strife, as here, or by pestilence (O.. 7: 
190 N.). 

1398 f£. éEdyyeAXe, ‘ publish, —with 
bitter irony, since the son dares not tell it 
even to a bosom-friend: see 1402.—The 
word was used esp. of traitors who carried 
news out of a city or camp to the enemy 
(cp. n. on O. 7. 1223).—kal maou, een 
to all. (xat...re could not stand for Te... 
xal as ‘both’—‘and’: cp. O. 7. 347 n.) 

1396 yépa, a fit word, since used esp. 
of royal prerogatives: Thuc. 1. 13 éml 
pyrots yépac. marpikal Baoidera. 

1397 f. ovre...te, as O. 7. 653, Ph. 
1321, Anz. 763, Zl. 350, 1078, fr. 86, 4. 
The converse, Te.,.ovTe, is not found (n. 
on 367).—6Sots, his journeys from Thebes 
to Argos, and from Argos to Attica. 
Ant. 1212 dvoTuxeotarny | KéNevOov Eprrw 
Tov TapehMovowy ddav. (Not, ‘ proceed- 
ings.’) 

Wecklein reads EvvySopal cov (for 


1401 4] 3 


+ = ali 5 
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I call the spirits of this place—I call the Destroying God, who 
hath set that dreadful hatred in you twain. Go, with these 
words in thine ears—go, and publish it to the Cadmeans all, 
yea, and to thine own staunch allies, that Oedipus hath divided 


such honours to his sons. 


CH. Polyneices, in thy past goings I take no joy; and now 


go thy way with speed. 


Po. Alas, for my journey and my baffled hope: alas, for 


my comrades ! 


What an end was that march to have, whereon 


we sallied forth from Argos: woe is me!—aye, such an end, 
that I may not even utter it to any of my companions, or turn 
them back, but must go in silence to meet this doom. 

Ah ye, his daughters and my sisters,—since ye hear these 
hard prayers of your sire,—if this father’s curses be fulfilled, 


Blaydes. 


1402 gwvijcai twa MSS. (which Schaefer explains as ‘compellare 


aliquem,’ Reisig as ‘de aliquo dicere’): @wvfoat twe Tyrwhitt, and most of the 


recent edd. 


ope y éav Elms., and recent edd. 


1406 70v6 Mss.: ratr’ Sehrwald, Wecklein. 
vy av L, A, F, R, Ald.: cpa & dv L?: 


1407 cdow 


cpuv y av B, Vat.: cpadw a vy’ T, Farn.: 


oot): rightly, I think. With co, tais 
mapeiBovoats oSots is usu. taken as 
causal, ‘on account of thy past journeys’: 
but such a dat., in addition to the dat. 
of the person, is most awkward. We 
should expect either the dat. with ézé, or 
else a gen., as Dem. or. 15 § 15‘ Podlocs 
ye...cuyxalpw Tay yeyevnuévwv. And 
EvyySopar was constantly used with a 
dat. of the ¢hémg in which one takes joy, 
or of which one approves: Isocr. or. 5 § 8 
ouvyobels...rois wept THs elpyvns: or. 8 § 87 
cuvncOnodmevoe Tats huerépats cup.popats 
(exult in): Eur. Med. 136 ovd€é cw 7jdouar 
...dryeot Samatos: Hipp. 1286 Tl...Totode 
cuvnder 3 (these deeds): Rhes. 958 ob way 
Oavorte vy’ ovdapcas cuvASouar (his death): 
Arist. Rh. 2. 4. 3 Tov cuvnddpevoy Tots 
dyaots (rejoicing in one’s prosperity). 

1399 oipo. with gen., as Az. 367, 
Ant. 82, El. 1143. THs eps with keAev- 
Gov also: cp. O. 7. 417 wntpos Te Kal Tod 
oo0 marpos. 

1400f. olov...6800 TéXos, acompressed 
phrase for ofov 7éAos médovoay Eferv odor, 
‘on a journey destined to have what an 
end.’ (Aesch. P. V. 284 Kw dodixijs 
répua KerevOov | Stawerydmwevos, is less 
strong, since répua can go with jw.) 
Such a compression becomes intelligible 
when it is remembered that the purpose 
or end of a journey could be expressed 


in Greek by a bold use of the ‘internal’ 
accus., as in dyyeNlyvy éXOdvra (L/. 11. 
140), etc.—tdAas: cp. 753, 847. 

1402 ff. ofov, acc., is object. to povy- 
oat only, but exerts a causal force over 
atootpéwat also (as wore would have 
done): the first o¥8’=‘not even,’ the 
second links the two infinitives :—‘ such 
that ’tis not lawful even to utter it to any 
of my comrades, or to turn them back.’ 
The utterance qwou/d turn them back: 
but the curse is too dreadful to be re-~ 
vealed.—dAN’ dvr’: sc. de?, evolved from 
the negative ov8’ ¢eott: cp. O. 7. 817 
bv wn gévovw €Eeore pwnd? aoray rim | 
Somos OéxerOa,... | BOety 8 am’ olkwr. 

1405 f. Tov’ is often taken here as= 
éuo0 (450), when it would go with Spav- 
pou: but it rather means Oed., like rov8’ 
in 1407. A change of reference, within 
three vv., would be awkward. Cp. 331. 
—dAn’ begins the appeal (237): it might 
be ‘at least’ (1276), but the other view is 
better, esp. as oe y’ follows. 

1406 td oKAnpd: cp. 774.—TaAvT’, 
for the MS. Tov’, seems a true correction, 
since (1) the threefold rov¥8’ in three 
lines exceeds the limit of probable repe- 
tition ; and (2) it appears a decided gain 
to have ratra with td oxAnpa. 

1407 ff. pr Tol pe... ps see on 
1278 f. 
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marpos TehavTar Kal Tus bpiv és Sdpous 
vooTOS YEVNTaL, pH he ary.donte Ye, 
adv év radowor Oéobe Kav KTEepiopacu. 1410 
kal op@v 6 vov emawos, dv Kopilerov 
Tove dvdpos ols movetrov, ovK éAdagova 
ér dAdov olcer THS EuAS VToupyias. 
AN. Ilohdveuxes, txerevw oe TmevxOnvat Ti pov. ; 
110. & duArarn, TO Totov, *Avtuydvy ; deye. 1415 
AN. orpepat otparevp és “Apyos ws TaxioTa ‘ye, 
Kat pn o€ T avrov Kal modu Suepydoy. 
TIO. dN ovy oldy Te. Tas yap adOis av Takw 
otpdteup ayou tadrov elodmak Tpécas ; 
AN. ti & ads, & wat, Set ce Ovpovabar; Ti gor 1420 


, , / 8 ¥ : 
TAT Pav KaTacKapavTe KEep Os EPXETAL , 


1410 xd] x év, L, F: xdv A, R: cal & L*: cai B, T, Vat., Farn. i 
1411—13 Nauck would make these three vv. into two, 


Blaydes’s conjectures. 


ovy is one of 


reading, kal op@v 6 viv rovetrov ovK édXdocova | émawov oloe THs éuAs wmoupytas. 


Bellermann defends the vulgate (ed. 1883, p. 
F, T, Farn.: & ¢giArary, 7d motoy A, R, 
gpirTarn, moiov 708’ Mekler, comparing O. 7. 571. 
ws TtaxicTa ge: Badham, ws tdyuor’ aye. 


1410 Oéo0e éy tadoiot=‘lay me in 
the tomb’: O00 év kreplopact=‘ give 
me a share of funeral honours’: cp. Her. 
3. 3 THY Se...€v Tym TlOerar. There is 
thus a slight zeugma of the verb (cp. 1357). 
krep(opara (only plur.) is used by Soph. 
and Eur. for the Homeric xrépea, gifts to 
the dead, or funeral rites: Od. 1. 291 
ona Té of Xeda kal emt xrépea KxrepetEac. 
In El. 434, 931 xreplomara (=evTagua 
26. 326) are the gifts of libations, flowers, 
etc., brought to Agamemnon’s grave. 
Cp. Ant. 203 Tddy | xrepltev. 

The poet’s allusion to his own Azxzéi- 
gone is lightly and happily made. Poly- 
neices here naturally prays for regular 
funeral rites. That prayer was doomed 
to disappointment. And yet the xrepic- 
Hara for which he asks are represented by 
the xoal tplomovdo which, in the Axdigone, 
his sister pours, after the symbolic rite 
of scattering dust on the unburied corpse 
(Ant. 431). ; 

1411 ff. koplterov, ‘win,’ =Koulfecdor, 
with gen. of the person from whom, as 
O. T. 580 mavr’ éuod Koulgfera. Cp. 6 
pépovra= depduevov. The same use of 
the act. xouigw occurs in Homer (as ZZ, 


9). 1415 & girTaATy, Toto L, 


19 
L2, V?: & gidrdrn wo, wotov B, Vat.: & 


1416 Meineke conject. 
Blaydes, too, makes both conjec- 


It. 738 xduoca dé pwvuxas tous), 
Pind. Mem. 2. 19 vixas éxdmtav, etc.— 
ots=rovros ad, by reason of (causal dat.) 
the services which you render.—otce, 
‘will bring,’ ze. will have added to it. 
Cp. Az. 866 movos rovw révoy pépa. As . 
6 viv ematvos is the praise for evcdBeca, 
the thought is properly this:—‘The na- 
tural piety, which brings you ¢hzs praise 
for serving your father, will bring you 
further praise for serving your brother,’— 
THS épns trovpylas, causal gen. with 
érawov (understood): éyis=shown to 
me: cp. 419. 

1414—1446 The dialogue be- 
tween sister and brother illustrates her 
affection for him, and thus strengthens / 
the link (1405 ff.) between this play and 
the Antigone. It has, however, a-further 
dramatic purpose. The version of the 
paternal curse adopted by Sophocles 
tended to suggest this question to the 
spectator:—Why should Polyneices per- 
severe in the war, when his defeat and | 
death had been definitely foretold to him? | 
For he plainly believes the prediction (cp. 
1407, 1435), though he affects to think 
that there is a chance of escape (1444). 


NN 
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and some way of return to Thebes be found for you, oh, as ye 
fear the gods, do not, for your part, dishonour me,—nay, give 
me burial, and due funeral rites. And so the praise which ye 
now win from yonder man, for your service, shall be increased by 
.another praise not less, by reason of the office wrought for me. 

AN. Polyneices, I entreat thee, hear me in one thing! 

Po. What is it, dearest Antigone? Speak! 

AN. Turn thy host back to Argos,—aye, with all speed,— 
and destroy not thyself and Thebes. 

Po. Nay, it cannot be: for how again could I lead the same 
host, when once I had blenched ? 

AN. But why, my brother, should thine anger rise again? 
What gain is promised thee in destroying thy native city ? 
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tures. 1417 cé y avtriv Mss.: ce xatrov Reisig: cé 7’ at’rév Brunck.— 
mwodw] Kdow Naber. 1418 f. olov ye L, A, R, L?: ofdv re the other mss.— 
WOs yap abs at wadw | orpdrevm’ d-youu Tadrév MSS. For a6@s ad, Vauvilliers wrote 
a@is ay, without further change (and so Brunck, Dindorf, Hartung, Bellermann, 
Blaydes). Keeping ad@s af, Toup changed d-youm to dyouw’ av, while Porson wrote 
dyoyu Tair’ dy (‘nisi in priore versu mavis ads dv madw,’ Adv. 315). For rabrov 


Martin eonject. raxrdv: Nauck, et’raxrov: Wecklein, dyelpouu’ Gdn’ dv. 


The answer is furnished by the traits of 
his character which this dialogue brings 
out. They give the 7@tx) mioris for a 
course which might otherwise have 
seemed improbable. 

1415 710 toiov: the art. marks the 
lively interest felt by the speaker: see 
893. The v. 2. & Pirrdrn pot, motor, is 
inferior. 

1416 ds tdxiotd ye. Instead of 
ye, we should rather expect 84: but ye, 
emphasising téaxto0ra, will not seem weak 
if we regard the clause as supplementary: 
‘turn back thy host—yes, and with all 
speed too.’ Distinguish the ordinary use 
of ye with the adverb in vesponse: Ant. 
1102 KP. doxets mapexabetv; XO. door 
7, dvak, TaxLoTA. 

1417 wédw, Thebes, rather than his 
adopted city, Argos. Oedipus had de- 
clared, indeed, that his son should not 
destroy Thebes (1372): but Antigone is 
ready to suppose a different event as pos- 
sible (rdrpav xatacxdWavrt, 1421); and, 
in any case, Thebes would suffer the 
scourge of war. 


1418 f£. The MS. més yap abt avd 


mad | orpdrevye &youw tairdy is defen- 
sible if we take més dyoust as dubitative, 
‘How could I possibly lead?’ See Ap- 
pendix on r7o. But there is at least a 
strong probability that the poet used dv 


here, instead of employing the much 
rarer construction. So far as our MSS. 
are concerned, the dropping out of dv 
after dyoust is not much less likely than 
the change of dv into at. Either would 
have been easy. I prefer af@s ay... 
dyous to adOis av...d-youy’ dv, because dv 
is thus more forcibly placed, and serves 
also to bring out ad@is. We have ais 
a8 médkw in PA, 952, but usually avis 
méadw (364: Ph. 127, 342, 1232: Zr. 
342: Az. 305: fr. 444. 3).—To Porson’s 
adOis ad...dyouue tavr dv the drawback 
is the elision. We find ratr’ for the 
plur. raird (O. TJ. 284, 840 etc.); but 
tragedy, which preferred ravrév to ratré 
(though admitting the latter under metri- 
cal necessity, O. 7. 734), would hardly 
have elided the o in that word. <Avzt. 
462 avr’ (for air) is solitary in Soph.: 
L has air’. 

tavTov has been needlessly suspected 
and altered. ‘The same host’ means an 
army to which the same realms should 
again send contingents,—not necessarily, 
of course, an army composed throughout 
of the same men. 

1420 f£. ai@is, an echo of his word: 
cp. O. 7. 570, 622, 1004.—tdTpay, 
native city: cp. O. 7. 1524 @ mdrpas 
OnBns évorxor: hence karackdpayti. So 
Ant. 199 ff. viv warpgay... | mpjoat. 
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TIO. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


\ x , > a 1% 
aicypov 76 pevyew, Kat To mperBevovT Epe 


fg 4 
ovTw yehacbar Tov KaovyynToU Tapa. 


AN. 


dpas Ta TOUS ovv ds és dpOdv exdéper 
A > na oie 
pavrevpual’, ds afar Odvarov && appotv Opoet ; 


1425 


TO. xpjle ydp* npiv & ovxt ovyxwpyréa. 


/ 


AN. 


rd "a 
oipou Tarawa: Tis d€ ToAMHoEL KvwY 


Ta TOUS erecOar Tavdpds, ot eater ; 


IO. 


> 


AN. ovtws ap, @ 


Ilo. 


ovS adyyehovpev pdavp'* ere orparnhdrov 
xpynotov Ta Kpeloow pynde Tavdea héyew. 

y 3 Tal, TavTa cor dedoypeva ; 

kat ph po emioxns ys ahh’ epot pev 40 000s 


1430 


‘ 
€oTa pédovoa, OvaTOTMOS TE KAL KAKY 
A lal aQ> > Vs 

mpos TovdE TaTpds TAY TE TOVD “Epwiwv: 


apo 8 evodotn Zevs, TAS et PavdvTr por 


1435 


lal lad - 4 
Tedeir, émet ov por Cavti y avis e€erov. 


1424 éxpéper Mss.: éxpépets Tyrwhitt, and so Brunck, Dindorf, Hartung, Weck- 


lein. 
avrow Blaydes. 
B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1425 és chwv] ws opgv L?, Vat.: & ogy Tournier.—dugoty MSs. : 
1426 xpnfe] L has e« in an erasure. : 
1432 éricxys y’] y’ is wanting in Vat. (which has azicyys, 


1429 06’] ovk 


sic), F.—épol 70° 6660 L (with an erasure after éuol), F (with wév written above): pev 


1Swein PAVERS ees 


Instead of wév, vy’ stands in B, T, Farn., Vat. (which has éu7 


1422 £. mpeoBevovr = mpecBirepov 
évra, as often in good prose: Thuc. 6. 55 
yéeypamrae wera Tov marépa...dua Td mpec- 
Bevew am avrod (because he was his 
eldest son).—otrw goes best with ye- 
AdoOar: cp. 1339. 

1424 The MS. éxépe is usu. taken 
as intrans., ‘come to fulfilment.’ The 
only relevant support for this is 77. 824 
omdre Tededunvos Exdépor | Swdéxaros 
dporos, ‘come to an end.’ The sense is 
different in //. 23. 376 €xpepov tmrot, 
‘shot ahead’ (and so Xen. Aguest. 3. 4, 
of a horse running away). Hence Her- 
mann’s surely forced rendering here, 
‘rush forward to their fulfilment.’ But 
exdépe. may be also 2nd pers. pres. 
midd., ‘fulfil for thyself.’ Cp. the use of 
the active in //, 21. 450 jucOoto réXos... 
“Qpat.| €&épepov, accomplished the term 
of our hire: Pind. Mem. 4. 60 Xelpwy | 
...70 pbpormov expepev. Soph. has ék- 
gpéperat as=‘she achieves for herself’ in 
Tr. 497- Here, ‘¢how art fulfilling,’ has 
clearly more point than, ‘they are being 
fulfilled.” I should therefore read ék- 
gépers with Tyrwhitt, did not éxchéper 
(as midd.) yield the required sense even 


better.—és é6p06v, vecte, so that the event 
is parallel with the prediction: Azf. 1178 
@ udvtt, Tovmos ws dp’ dpbov jyugas: cp. 
O. T. 506 n. 

1425 e€ dpdotv instead of €& dAAjdow. 
Death is to proceed from you both: the 
phrase leaves it to be understood that the 
death which proceeds from each is for 
the other. To read atrotv (Blaydes) is 
no improvement. The plur. reflexive 
pron. is sometimes, indeed, so used (e.¢., 
Isocr. or. 4 § 15 Tas mpos Huds avdrods 
€xOpas), and Soph. has it once, Amt. 145, 
Kad’ avrotv=xar’ add\jdow, though Eus- 
tathius (1547- 29) blamed Menander for 
imitating that. If dpdotv fails to mark 
mutuality, atroty might be taken of a 
double suicide. 

1426 xprfe yap: ‘aye, for he wishes 
it’: implying that the wish may have 
prompted the prophecy. It is hard 
to see why interpreters should have 
sought to efface this tragic touch by 
taking xpyfer as=impers. x7, or, with 
the schol., as=xpnoumdet,—both alike 
impossible. 

1428 émeoOau: for the irregular order 
of words, cp. O. Z. 1251 ywrws pev ék 
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Po. ’Tis shame to be an exile, and, eldest born as I am, 
to be thus mocked on my brother’s part. 

_ AN. Seest thou, then, to what sure fulfilment thou art bring- 
ing his prophecies, who bodes mutual slaying for you twain? 

Po. Aye, for he wishes it :—but I must not yield. 

AN. Ah me unhappy!—But who will dare to follow thee, 
hearing what prophecies yon man hath uttered ? 

Po. I will not e’en report ill tidings: ’tis a good leader’s 
part to tell the better news, and not the worse. 

AN. Brother! Thy resolve, then, is thus fixed ? 

Po. Yea,—and detain me not. For mine it now shall 
be to tread yon path, with evil doom and omen from this my 
sire and from his Furies; but for you twain, may Zeus make . 
your path bright, if ye do my wishes when I am dead,— - 
since in my life ye can do them no more.—(He gently disengages 

himself from their embrace.) 


for é0l). 1435 f. cpg & edodoln MSS.: cpw & evodoly Hermann (formerly): 
cpgv & ed didoln Burges.—rad ef redetré or (ue B, Vat., V2) | Oavdvr’ Mss. (redotre 
L, made by S from reNe?re): Tdd’ ed Oavdvte pou | Tedeir? Lobeck. Elmsley has 
Teeiré we in his text, but supports reAe?ré mor in his note. 1436 davovr’* érel ot 
poe Savrl y’ abOrs €Eerov Mss. (ém’ od L, with ec written above by S): pe favTa y’ L?, and so 
Elms., Hartung. Madvig, too, approves this, but would place the verse after 1409. 


Tavs ovkér’ ot6’ dmréd\uTU (n.): Ant. 
682 n. 

1429 f. oS’, not even (to begin with); 
cp. Her. 3. 39 TO yap pilw pn xaprel- 
oat waddov amrodidovs Ta EaBe 7) apxnv 
wn dé AaBwy, ‘than if he had not taken 
them a¢ all.’—daitp’, a euphemism for 
kaxd: cp. Arist. Ret. 2, 13. 1 (old men 
are persuaded) Ta mAelw patra elvar tov 
mpayudrwy, ‘unsatisfactory.—So tdavded 
for Ta xelpw: the defects or weak points 
in one’s case, the things which threaten 
failure: cp. Her. 7. 48 é/...ravty palverau 
évoeéorepa elvar TH NuéTEepa mpiyywata, if 
our side seems somewhat weak here. 
For the thought, cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 34 put 
yap...roreuov uev bvTos dvipa orparnyov 
TH woder Te etvouy eiddTa Te B TL MpaTToL 
NavOdvovra dey Tods Todos TwY avOpu- 
mov kal éfaTmara@vra aryew éml Tos Kw- 
dvvous. 

14383 f. Yorat pédovoa: cp. 653-— 
Kaki, dia, ill-omened (like xaxds dpus), 
with mpds Trovde x.7.\.—tovd’ Epw.: cp. 
1299: so Od. 11. 280 pyrpos "Epwies: 
Her. 4. 149 "Epwiwy roy Aatov re kal 


Oisimddew. ‘ His Erinyes’ are those 
whom his ’Apai summon: J//. 9. 454 
Toda KaTnpato oruyepas 8 émexéxNer’ 


*Epivis: though the Curse and the Fury 
are sometimes identified, as Aesch. Zz. 
70 Apd 7’, "Epwvs marpos 7 peyacberhs. 

1435 f. evodoln, in contrast with his 
own 060s. The conjecture « 818olny 
(Burges), accepted by some of the best 
edd., effaces a natural and pathetic touch. 
The Ms. odov, if right, might be com- 
pared with the dat. after words of show- 
ing favour (evmevys etc.): perhaps also 
with the dat. after 7ryetoAar and oddorovety. 
But in 1407, where oe is certain, the 
Mss. have og@v: and the acc. with ed- 
odovy is slightly recommended by the 
analogy of ddovy, dényeiv. Suidas, too, 
has «vod alriarixy: though this might 
be explained by the post-classical constr. 
of evodovvy, which, as in the Septuagint, 
was with acc. In Her. 6. 73 ws KXeopé- 
vet evwdh0n TO...mphryya, Stein reads 
66: in any case, the dat. there (‘for 
Cleomenes’) has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of dat. or acc. here.—In Ar. Raz. 
1528 evodlay dyabhy daidvre mounry | 
és pdos dpyuuevw Sore, the noun has its 
literal sense (referring to the return of 
Aeschylus to earth): and so prob. in 
Aesch. fr. 34. 

Tah9’ cb Oayovrt pou | tedetr’. The Mss, 


KOPpOS. 
oTp. a. 
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perbe & 45m, ple T+ ov dp. we ere : 
Brémovr’ éodpeo adfis. AN. @ Tdhaw eyo. 
TIO. pH rot p’ odvpov. AN. kat tis av oO Oppapevov 
eis mpovmrov Avonv ov KaTaoTeVvol, kdov; 1440 
TO. ei xpy, Oavodpa. AN. py ov Y: ahh pot Bod. 
110. pa) ret? a pn det. AN. dvordhawd tap eyo, 


“a , 

et cov otepnJa. TIO. ratra 8 & TO Satpovr 

an an an > > > A 
Kal THOE Povat Xaré pa. adpov 6 oby ey 

wn lal 4, ial 
Oeots dpapar wh ToT avTnoa KaKav: 
r 

dvaéian yap macw éote SvoTtuyel. 


1445 


XO. véa rade vedbev GAVE por 


Wecklein conject. Oavdvr’ éwel w, ob favTa y’ abOis eerov: Schneidewin, ézrei ore 
¢Gvrl +’. Dindorf and others think the verse, as a whole, spurious; Sophocles may 
have written @aydvri, and, the rest of the v. having been lost, an interpolator may 
have supplied é7el...@6erov.—Hermann supposes that a v. has been lost after 1435, 
and that the sense was, 7d0’ ef TeAeiré por, <TiYAs we mpds oPwY THS TpoTnKovoNS 


Tuxev> Oavorra. 
xalperov (alone) B, Vat. 


iy Pe 


have tedetre... | Oavov7’. With Lobeck, 
I hold the simple transposition to be the 
true remedy. The t of the dative could 
be elided in Homeric Greek ; but among 
the alleged instances in Attic drama 
there. is not one which bears examination. 
See Appendix.—émel ov =~-, a frequent 
synizesis, which Soph. has again PA. 
446, 948, 1037, fr. 479. 3: so éyw ovr’ 
O. T. 332 etc.—éferov, sc. Tedely TL. 
The sense is:—‘if ye will perform these 
things (z.e. the last rites, 1410) for me 
in my death,—as ye will no more be 
able (40 do aught) for me in life.’ Since 
T €\ecy was specially appropriate to ritual 
(see 503), there is a certain awkwardness 
in the transition to its general sense 
(630 etc.) as merely=Soupyeiv. But the 
harshness is at least much less than that 
of such zeugmas as Greek idiorh per- 
mitted (cp. 1357), and does not seem to 
warrant the view that the verse is spu- 
rious. The conjecture ot pe favTd y 
is improbable.—It has been said that 
the thought is repeated in od ydp mw’ &rx | 
Bdérovr’ écoWec# afdis: but the latter is 
a different statement, and a climax—‘ Ye 
will be able to serve me no more while I 
live—nay, ye will no more see me alive.’ 
1437 péOerQe, sc. euov: cp. 838. 


1487 xalperov 7’ A, R: xalperov y’ L, B, F, T, Farn.: 
1438 Brérovres cicoerh’ airis R: Pdérrovt’ 
éooweod’ adris the other Mss. (ads B, T, Vat., Farn.). 


1441 fot] relfov 


1444 iva] xpaivac Nauck: ¢fvac Meineke: épetvac Peters: dotvar 


1489 The change of persons within 
the verse (dv7i\a8y) marks excitement: 
cp. 652, 820, 1169. 

1439f. Kaltis: cp. 606.—mpotrrov, 
since his father has prophesied the end 
(1385 ff.): cp. on 1414. 

1441 f£ pal ob ¥, a caressing remon- 
strance: so Eur. Hec. 405 (Polyxena to 
her aged mother) Bote aeceiy mpds 
ovdas;...un ot y'* od yap a&ov: Phoen. 
531 (Iocasta to her son Eteocles) ré ris 
kaxlorns datudvev éplecar | Prroriulas, mar ; 
wh ob y* ddixos } Oeds. But wy worod 
(Med. 964) repels.—d py Set: cp. 73. 

1448 f. ei...crepyOa, an epic use some- 
times admitted by the Attic poets: see on 
O. T. 198.—raitra 8’, ‘ Vay, these things 
rest with Fortune, that they should be either 
thus or otherwise’ (that I should die, or 
survive). Tatra, nomin.: divat, epexeget. * 
infin.: for this 8€ in reply (modifying or 
correcting the last speaker’s statement), 
see on O. 7. 379. &v T@ §.,.dependent on: 
see on 247.—dtvar has been needlessly 
suspected. Here, with adv., it is merely 
equivalent to the intrans. éyew, as else- 
where in poetry it is sometimes little more 
than elyat. £7. 860 act Ovarots Edu pdpos. 
Cp. Aesch. P. V. 511 od ratra radry 
moipa mw Teheapdpos | Kpdvar wémpwrac. 
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Now, release me,—and farewell; for nevermore shall ye behold 
me living. 


7 AN. Woe is me! Po. Mourn not for me. AN. And who 
: would not bewail thee, brother, who thus art hurrying to death 
foreseen ? 
q Po. If ‘tis fate, I must die. AN. Nay, nay,—hear my 
| pleading! 

Po, Plead not amiss. AN. Then woe is me, indeed, if 


I must lose thee! Po. Nay, that rests with Fortune,—that 
end or another.—For you twain, at least, I pray the gods that 
ye never meet with ill; for in all men’s eyes ye are unworthy 
to suffer, [Exit, on spectators left, 


Cu. Behold, new ills have newly come, in our hearing, Kommo: 
Ist 


Sehrwald: fjva Pappageorgius.—oggv Mss.: opd Elms., and so most of the sophie: 


recent edd. 1445 xaxwy] xaxov T, Farn., on the conject. of Triclinius. 
1447 ff. véa rdde veddev AOE por | Baptrorua Kaka | wap’ ddaod tévov L and the 
other Mss., except the Triclinian (T, Farn.), which have mapa y’ ddaod, a conjecture 
by which Triclinius sought to restore the metre. In order to make these vv. 
agree with the antistr. (1463 f. xrdaos dgparos de 6idBodos* és 8 dkpav), Hermann 


inserted véa before Bap’rorua. 


On the other hand J. H. H. Schmidt adds nothing 


here (placing Bapérorua after kaxd), and in 1463 deletes 8de. 


For kat...xal, instead of 77...7, cp. 488. 
The Ms. ov is better than oa, to 
which some edd., following Elmsley, have 
needlessly changed it. ‘For you two my 
prayer is—that ye ne’er meet with ills.’ 
The contrast between his own case and 
theirs is thus more impressively marked 
than it would be by the ace. (‘ my prayer 
is that you two ne’er meet with ills’). 
For the dat. of the person in whose 
interest the prayer is made, cp. O. 7. 
269, Ph. 1019, AZ. 392. For apapar in 
a good sense cp. 7r. 48, Az. 509, Z/. 


g. 240, Her. 1. 132 (€wurg...apacbac 
dyad), 

1446 rac, ethic dat., ‘in the sight 
of all’: cp. 810 n. 


1447—1499 Kommos. 1st strophe 
1447—1456=1st antistr. 1462—1471: 
and str. 1477—1485 = 2nd antistr. 1491 — 
1499. Each strophe is separated from 
the next by five trimeters, spoken by Oed. 
and Ant. At the close of the 2nd anti- 
strophe Theseus enters, and he also has 
five trimeters. See Metrical Analysis. 

The dramatic purpose is to divide the 
two great scenes of the fourth éeiédd.oy 
(1249—1555)- Sophocles here shows him- 
self a master of stage-effect in the highest 
sense. This momentary pause in the 


. action gives a wonderful impressiveness 


to the sudden signal from heaven (1456). 
1447 ff. véa TdSe...Kryxdve. Two 
views are admissible: I 
is here placed first. (1) 7A0€ pou= ‘T have 
seen come,’ not, ‘ have come oz me,’ por 
being ethic dative (81). The Chorus al- 
ludes to the doom pronounced on Poly- 
neices and his brother. ‘Here are new 
ills which I have seen come from the blind 
stranger, —unless, perchance, Fate is find- 
ing fulfilment.’ Oedipus has often spoken 
of the fate which pursues his race (964 etc.), 
and the Chorus correct their first phrase 
by surmising that haply this fate, not 
Oedipus, is the real agent of the doom on 
the brothers. The schol. took #AGé pou 
as a foreboding of the Chorus that they 
might be zzvolved in these alien ills: but 
frou seems merely to express sympathy. 
(2) Others suppose that a low rumbling 
of thunder was heard immediately after 
the exit of Polyneices, and that tkrurey 
ai€xjp in 1456 merely marks the first /oud 
sound. véa tde...kaKd are then the evils 
which the Chorus forebode from the z- 
cipient thunder: AVE por= ‘have come 
upon me,’ e TL potpa pa} KLyXadvet is 
then taken either as before, or thus :—‘ if 
haply Azs end is not coming upon him. 


refer that which 
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> > Led fd 
2 kaka Bapvrotpa map dhaov évov, 
3 €l TL polpa KUYXAVEL. 
% bi ics mers es 5 4 ” d aoa 
4 *paray yap ovdev dfiopa dapdvev exo ppacar. 
A lal V4 a, 
5 Opa Opa Tadr del xpdvos, “aTpépwy pev €TEpa, 
¥ » 
67d S¢ wap jpap avis av€ov avo. 
Cy a 
7 €xtumev allyp, @ Zev. 
Ss a , “A » ” y 
OI. @ TéKva TEKVA, TWS GV, EL TLS EVTOTFOS, 
Lad /, 
Tov wavT apiotov devpo Oncéa TOpo ; 
, , > > \ 3s¢/ > 94> a py nw ~ 
AN. marep, Ti 8 éort tagiop ep @ Kahets; 
4 > DS 9 
OI. Aus arepwros nde p avtix’ a€erar 


- Bpovtn mpos “Ardyp. 


adda mrépbal ws 


1460 
TaXOS. 


1450 xixdvq L, made from tvyxdvn either by the first hand or (as I rather think) 


by S. 
Wecklein. 


1453 6pd pa MsS.: dpa 0’, 6p¢ Bergk.—radr’] mdv7’ Dindorf. 


xixavn B, T, F, Farn., Vat.: kixdver A, R, L?: Kvyxdvee Hermann: keyxdvy 
1451 ywardv Heimsoeth (as Blaydes also conjectured): wdryy Mss. 


1454 érel pev 


To this view we may object:—(a) It is 
much more natural to suppose that the 
beginning of the thunder is denoted by 
éxtumev. Each step in the crescendo of 
the thunder is marked by words of the 
Chorus : a second, and louder, peal comes 
at 1462, a third at 1476. The whole effect 
of the passage depends on the moralising 
of the Chorus (1451 ff.) being interrupted 
by the sudden crash at 1456. (6) After 
the exit of Polyneices, we naturally expect 
from the Chorus some comment on the 
father’s curse and the son’s doom, (c) If 
véa kaka meant ‘new ills’ brought ov the 
Chorus by Oed., the language would rather 
imply that they had suffered something 
else from him before,—which is not the 
case. 

ved@ev strengthens véa, and might mean, 
‘from a new occasion’ (the visit of Poly- 
neices); but it seems more probable that 
the poet used it merely in the sense of 
‘newly’ (lit., ‘from a recent moment’); 
schol. veworl. For the form cp. //. 7. 97 
wBn TAbe y’ Eccera aivdbev aivds, ‘with 
horrors of horrors’: 74. 39 old@ev olos, 
‘singly and alone.’—el tt potpa jar} Kty- 
xdver: for tu=‘perchance,’ cp. O. Z. 
124 (n.); the formula ef 7c mu) is used in 
noticing an alternative which occurs to 
one as an afterthought, 2d. 969.—ktyX diver 
‘7s overtaking’ (its victims), the acc. being 
understood, as //. 17. 671 maow yap éml- 
araro pethixos elvar| wos édy: viv ad 
Odvaros kal motpa Kixdvet. (The full constr., 


22. 303 viv atré pe poipa xixdver.) So 
Il. 451 POH ce Tédos Bavarowo Kixjmevor. 
Wecklein (who reads xvyxavy) under- 
stands, ‘unless fate prevent them’ (ra 
kaxd),—as if it were a hope that the curse 
on the brothers might not be fulfilled. 
This surely strains the sense of the verb. 
1451 f. pardv. The MS. parnv seems 
plainly corrupt. The sense is: ‘for I 
cannot say that any decree of deities zs 7 
vain’: i.e. waTny must stand for parasoy 
elvat. Isocr. or. 4 §5 has wor’ nbn maT HY 
elvarTd peuv joa replrovTwy (=udraoy): 
but that does not justify the use of the adv. 
alone here. Nor can it go with ¢pacat. 
For patday cp. Aesch. Zum. 142 lOdpel? 
el te Tovde Pporwlov mara, ‘is in vain.’— 
af(wpa prop., ‘what one thinks right’; 
here, ‘decree,’ ‘ordinance’; in 1459 ‘re- 
quest.’ Cp. Dem. or. 18 § 210 7a ray 
Tporyovwy aéidépuara, their political maxims. 
—dpdoar: cp. Aesch. Ch. 591 mravd Te 
kal medoBauov’? dv dvenoevTwy | alyldwv 
gpdca xérov.—These words are a com- 
ment on the last. Perchance it is Fate 
that is being fulfilled; for a heaven- 
appointed fate sever fails of fulfilment. 
1453 f. opg. The hiatus is easily 
avoided by 8° (Bergk), but, though some- 
what harsh, is excused by the slight 
pause. tatr’ =diusuara daudvwv. With 
otpépwy (for the corrupt ézel), the sense 
is :—‘ Watchful, ever watchful of these 
divine decrees is Time,—overthrowing 
some fortunes, and the next day, again, 
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from the sightless stranger,—ills fraught with a heavy doom ;. 
unless, perchance, Fate is finding its goal. For ’tis not mine to 
say that a decree of Heaven is ever vain: watchful, aye watchful 
of those decrees is Time, overthrowing some fortunes, and on 
the morrow lifting others, again, to honour.—Hark that sound 


in the sky !—Zeus defend us! [Zhunder is heard. 


OE. My children, my children! If there be any man to 
send, would that some one would fetch hither the peerless 


Theseus! 


AN. And what, father, is the aim of thy summons ? 
OE. This winged thunder of Zeus will lead me anon to 


Hades: nay, send, and tarry not. 


[A second peal is heard. 


érepa MSS. (repa made from érépa in L and others). For éel, Hartung conject. 


otpépwv: Wecklein, éréywy: Meineke, édels. 
For rade mhuar’, B and Vat. have 7aé’ én’ Huar’. 


dvw MSS. 


1455 rdde miuar’ adOis atEwy 
The schol. having 


TOAAG wey adfwv wap’ juap, Canter corrected rade miuar’ to Ta dé map’ juap. 


exalting others on high.’ Cp. Eur. fr. 
424 wl huépa | rd wey Kabethev vWobev, 
Ta 0 7p dvw.—épa, as Ph. 843 Tdde wev 
eds BWerat, ‘will look to’ this. Time is 
the vigilant minister of Fate. The mighty 
are humbled (as the Labdacidae have 
been); the lowly, again, are exalted. 
The last words contain an unconscious 
hint that the sufferings of Oedipus are 
well-nigh finished, and that honour is 
coming to him. At that instant, the 
thunder is heard. 

The MS. words érrel pev érepa...dvw are 
thus paraphrased by the schol.: moda 
pwev avéwy map’ juap, wodda 6é els TO eu- 
maw tpérwy. This makes it certain 
that, instead of éaret, the schol, had some 
participle, as the form of the sentence 
plainly requires. For otpébov cp. Eur. 
fr. 540 ped, TA Tay ViamovolyTu ws TAXA 
oTpéget beds. Soph. Zr. 116 tov Kad- 
poyevy | orpéper, 7d 8 avléec Bidrou | modd- 
movov, the troubles of his life now bring 
reverse, now glory, to Heracles. This 
was a poetical use of orpépw, which the 
schol.’s words els ro éumaduy Tpémwv were 
meant to explain. tpérw itself was not 
used alone as=avarpérw, though often 
in phrases with that sense: cp. the frag. 
of a satyric drama (Aesch. fr. 304)—of a 
domesticated pig— modha 7’ év dduoiowy 
elpyacrat Kaxd, | dovodoa Kal rpémovea 
TUpp’? dvyw xkdrw. Wecklein’s éréxov 
(‘checking,’ ‘arresting ’) would agree more 
closely with the metre of the antistropheas 


j.S. IL 


given by the ss. (see on 1469). But 
orpépoy requires only the slightest change 
there, and is metrically preferable on other 
grounds (see Metrical Analysis): it is also 
a better contrast to at&wv.—The ms. 
émel ev is untranslatable. It has been 
explained as (1) ‘sometimes ’=6ré pév: 
(2) by an ellipse of a verb, as @dwxey 
(Hermann). Neither is possible. 

1456 txroumey, the epic aor., only here 
in Attic: elsewhere éxrvmyoa. 

1457 f. was dv: cp. on r100.—ei T1s 
éytomos, —other, that is, than the Chorus: 
some one who could be sent on the 
errand. Cp. 70,297.—8edpo...mdpou, cause 
him to come hither. sropety, to give, is 
never found as=zopevey, to make to 
come (1476): and here the phrase is 
strictly a compressed one, ‘enable me to 
speak to him, (by bringing him) hither.’ 
But the associations of mopos and tropevew 
have doubtless influenced it. The senses 
of mopety and mopevew are combined in 
mopifev.—Cp. Pind. Pyth. 3. 45 Kal pa 
vw Mdyvyte pépwv mb pe Kevravpy dddae 
(‘ gave,’ with the like notion as here of 
bringing to).—mdvr’, adv.: Az. grr 6 
mdvra kwpds: O. T. 475 0. 

1459 ri 8’, after the voc.: cp. 507.— 
—tdélwp’: see on 1451. 

1460 f. mTepwtos: Verg. Aen. 5. 319 
et ventis et fulminis ocior alis—dakerar : 
the fut. midd. here merely=adte, for 
‘cause me to be led’ would be strained. 
In Od. 21. 322 od Th ce rbvd dkeobat 
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i a dudBodos: és 8 akpav 
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1465 


extnéa Oupdv' ovpavia yap dot pam préyer Tahu. 


3 
s , A >) 7 , 3 * S525 8 : > x 
sri pav adyoe Téhos; “OedoLKa ov yap 
6 ddoppa mot’ ovd dvev Evpdopas. 

7 


& péyas ailyp, & Zev. 


a\ov 


1470 


@ Tatoes, HKEL TOO em avdopi Vérdaros 


> 4 > > fs 
Biov tedeuTH, KovKEeT EoT aTooTpody. 


> a nq \ ¥ - 
mas oic0a; Toe dé TovTO ovpPBaror EELS; 
lal 4 \ 
KAA@S KaTOLO* GAN ws TayLoTA por pohwy 
4 


1475 


avakTa yopas THOSE Tis TopEevTaTo. 


1462 


ie pddra pwéyao éplrerae (sic) | krbmoc dpatog b5e | dbBodos éo 5 dxpay | L. 


The words pudAa péyac are written (by S?) in an erasure of some five letters. The first 
hand had perth. written wéyac, omitting wdda: and so Hartung reads, omitting véa in 


the strophe, v. 1447. 


of the words: see comment. 


Nauck, xrdzros 6de péyas épelweras | dudBodos adaros: és 0 dxpay 
=pda rade vedbev HrvOev | Baptrorua map’ adaod Eévov (omitting Kakd). 
altered 85¢ Si6Boros to bde ye Boros (‘duplex fragor’). 


Hermann 
I have corrected the order 


1466 ovpavia Mss.: Elms. conject. odpla: 
Bothe, ovpavod: Meineke, ai@pia: Wecklein, dpyla: Bergk, 6uBpia. 


1468 


ddjc L first hand (4¢’ jo S, with a¢joe written above): dgjoe the other Mss. 


dtoued’ (‘wed thee’), the midd. has its 
proper special force: cp. zd. 214. In 
Eur. App. 625 it is doubtful. In Aesch. 
Ag. 1632 etc. it is passive. 

1462 f. While the Ms. words t8e pada 
péyas épelrerat correspond with the first 
verse of the strophe (1447), the second 
verse here exceeds its strophic counter- 
part by ~~. Hermann supplied véa in 
the strophe: Heinrich Schmidt omits 68¢ 
here. Weneed not do either. The erasure 
in L at poAa péyas shows that some dis- 
turbance had occurred ; and this may have 
concerned the order of words. If we 
write péyas, We, pod’ 68° épelreran| kT ros 
datos S6Bodos, we get an exact corre- 
spondence, without either adding to the 
strophe or taking from the antistrophe. 
épelmrerar, zit; the very sky seems to 
come down with the crash: so Valerius 
Flaccus 8. 334 rena poli of thunder.— 
Krvtos...5u6Bodos, the noise of a bolt 
hurled by Zeus: cp. on 710 atynua... 
evirmov.—dkpay, the tips, not the roots: 
cp. 1624. 

1466 émrnga, aor. referring to a 


moment just past, where we should ordi- 
narily use the pres. : Az. 693 @ppré’ epwre. 
Cp. O. T. 337 n.—Ovpdyv, acc. of part af- 
fected. 

ovpavla: schol. avril ro raxeta. This 
seems to be merely a marginal note by 
the ‘diorthotes’ of L, not one of the 
ancient scholia which he copied into the 
Ms.: and I doubt whether it points to a 
different reading. Rather, probably, it 
means that the writer took ovpavia as= 
‘rushing from the sky.’ Heinrich 
Schmidt defends odpavla as—~—: others 
deny that such a synizesis is possible. 
But in Aesch. 7%. 288 kapdias answers 
metrically to €xpots (305); in his Szpf/. 
71 kapdlay =the last two syllables of orv- 
yodvres (80); and 2. 799 Kapdtas=the 
first two of yadoxe (816). Dindorf cuts 
the knot in all these places by adopting 
kadpéa, an Aeolic form mentioned in 
LEtym. M, 407. 21,—surely a most impro- 
bable remedy. It is more reasonable to 
infer that so easy a synizesis as that of va 
was sometimes allowed in the lyrics of 
Attic drama, Elmsley’s ovpta (suggested 


i 
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Cu. Hark! With louder noise it crashes down, unutter- rst anti- 
able, hurled by Zeus! The hair of my head stands up for fear, strophe. 


my soul is sore dismayed; for again the lightning flashes in 

e sky. Oh, to what event will it give birth? I am afraid, 
or never in vain doth it rush forth, or without grave issue. 
) thou dread sky! O Zeus! 


OE. Daughters, his destined end hath come upon your sire; 
he can turn his face from it no more. 

AN. How knowest thou? What sign hath told thee this? 

Or. I know it well.—But let some one go, I pray you, with 
all speed, and bring hither the lord of this realm. [Amother peal. 


F, W. Schmidt conject. rf pay dOpjow rédos (and so Nauck): Wecklein, ri wav 
kabége réhos; For réXos, Abresch conj. BéXos. 1469 dédea 760 L: dédta 768” 
most of the other Mss.: dédua & T, Farn.: déd0xa 5’ Nauck. 1470 ddoppa 
L first hand: « was added by S, who also indicated the v. 2. é¢opud by writing e above 
d.—ovdK dvev MSS.: ov5’ dvev Heath. 1472 10’ én’ avdpt Mss.: Elms. conject. 
T@de Tavdpl. 1474 This v. and v. 1488 are given to the Chorus by the mss., 
but to Antigone by Turnebus in his appendix.—d@s oloOa; r@ 5¢ cuuBardw exes; 
L, F: rodro is inserted after r@ 6¢ by A, R, L*; after olc@a by B, T, Vat., Farn. 


(and so Blaydes) : Dindorf omits rofro, and adds rarep after éyes. 


by the schol.’s raxe@a) is unsuitable here. 
From Hesych. dpysos: evxds, Taxus, 
Wecklein suggests dpyta, comparing the 
Homeric dpyjra xepauvvéy. If any change 
were needed, I should prefer otpava. 

1468 tl...ddyoe tédos ; ‘ what end 
(event) will (the lightning) bring forth?’ 
For dgiévat as=‘to emit,’ ‘produce from 
one’s self,’ cp. Arist. Ast. An. 6. 14 
adiaor TO KUnua,...7HS Ondelas ddrelons TO 
gov. This use, which was common, 
suggests how the word might be figura- 
tively said of the storm giving birth to 
some disastrous issue. We need not, 
then, seek a correction (as éfjoe: or 
épyée). pov, ‘verily,’ here nearly=an 
exclamation, such as ‘ah!’ Cp. on 182. 

1469 L has 8é8e1a 768’, which might 
easily have grown out of SéouKa 8 
(Nauck). The latter is recommended by 
metre, giving an exact correspondence if 
in 1454 we read otpépov: cp. on 1453 f. 
With 8é8ta 768’ it is necessary to suppose 
a very improbable resolution of — into 
~~; see Metrical Analysis. 

1470 f. adoppa, sc. 7 dorpam7, ‘rushes 
forth’ (from the sky),—better here than 
thez. 2. épopud.—tup.opas, not definitely 
‘misfortune,’ but rather, more generally, 
‘grave issue.’ The thought is merely 


that something momentous always follows 
such astorm. Cp. O. 7. 44 rds Evuppopas 
...T@Y Bovevmarwr, the issues or effects 
of counsels. 

1471 @ péyas ai€sip is a cry, rather 
than an address like @ Zev: yet in Aesch. 
P. V. 88, in a direct address, we have & 
Stos al€np, followed by the voc. raupyrdp 
TE Yi. 

1472 ike TOS’ én’ avbpl. We may 
render the prep. ‘upon’ me, but properly 
it is rather ‘against’ me;—the doom, from 
which there is no dmoorpopy, advances to 
take him. Cp. O. 7. 509 én’ air@ mre- 
poeco’ 7AOe xopa. (Not, ‘in my case,’ 
as 7b. 829.) The conjecture to8e Tdv- 
Spl is needless, and impairs the solemnity 
of the words. 

1474 cupPaday exes (cp. 817, 1140), 
hast inferred, a freq. sense of the act. 
in Attic: Her. in this sense prefers the 
midd. As @ maides (1472) evidently 
means the daughters, this v. is rightly 
given to Antigone; but her question re- 
minds us that she, and she only, had 
heard Oed. speak of the signs which 
should announce his end (95). 

1475 pot, ethic dat., ‘I pray you’: 
cp. O. 7.1512 Tour’ edxer GE por, ‘I would 
have this to be your prayer.’ 
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ers dToBos. 


évatatov de * 


NA oa rf WO WD 


Zev ava, cot dove. 


Ol. 


ihaos, @ Saipor, iAaos, €l TL Yo 


parépt TuyXavers, deyyes pépov. 
wou TUXOYLL, pnd 


d.cepon xd pw perdoxount TOs" 


ap. eyyos av ; dip’ er euidxov, TEKva, 
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idov pdr’ adlis dpdiorarar 


1480 


ddactov avdp idav 


1486 


Kixyoeral prov kal katopHobvros ppeva ; 
AN. 7i. 8 dy Gédous TO muoTov euuvat ppt; 


OI. 


1477 é dis in MSSs.: J. 
Bothe and Seidler. 
the other Mss. 
dpbeyyés L, with most MSS. 
TUxor mor Vat. : 


av? ov emarXov ev, Teheo popov xdpw 
Sodval odhw, nrTep Tvyxdvav vrecxopunr. 


1490 


H. H. Schmidt deletes the second éa, following 
1479 f£. idaos, & Saluwy, thaos L: 
@ datuwy, with o written above, R. 
1482 f. 
évaictov 6¢ cuvTixoyu. the other MSs. 


@ Sdatuov most of 
1481 ddeyyés A, L*: 
oe T, Farn.: év aici dé ovv- 
cod Tuxouue Cobet. 


1477 f. ¢a is the cry of one startled by 
a sight or sound (Aesch. P. V. 298 éa: ri 
xphiwa Aevoow;): only here in Soph.— 
par adds, ‘again, and loudly’: ZZ. 1410 
dod pan’ af Bpoe? TIS, —dpdlorarar, be- 
cause the peals of thunder, now at their 
loudest, seem to be around them on every 
side. Cp. Od. 6. 122 wore pe Koupdwy 
dugnrvde Onrus airy: so mepl...yrvd’ iwh| 
popmryyos (17. 261), donua epiBalyer 
Bons (Ant. 1209): but the phrase here is 
more vigorous, suggesting the image of a 
threatening foe.—8vampiovos, as with 
kédados, Eur. Fe/. 1308; ddoAvyal, Hom. 
Hymn. 4- 19: in Homer only as adv., 
ioe dé duampvovoy (Z7. 8. 227) : properly, 
‘going through’ the ear, ‘piercing,’ like 
Topos, Scard pos. 

1480 f. For @ Satpwv cp. on 185.— 
Ydos (sc. tc), as usually in isi elers 
though idos also occurs. (as Z/. 1. 583, 
Flymn. 5. 204, Hes. Of. 340, cen 
Eum. 1040). 

1481 f. NG parépr, Attica: cp. 707 
parr port bet rade. Plat. Rep. 414 E det ws 
mepl wntpos Kal Tpopod Tis xwpas ev 7 lat 
BovdeverOar.—adeyyts, gloomy as the 
thunder-cloud. 

1482 cod tixoun is a certain correc- 
tion. With évarotw (or -ov)...cuvtbxouse 
we must still understand col (or cod); for 
the version, ‘may I meet with a righteous 


“Extop, pm fot, 


man,’ gives a sense which is intolerably 
weak here. 

ddacrov dvSp, Oedipus. With Homer, 
this adj. is always the epithet of zév@os 
or dxos, except in //. 22. 261 (Achilles), 
G\acre, cuvnuocivas 
aydpeve, ‘Wretch, prate not to me of 
covenants,’—usu. taken as= ‘thou whom 
I cannot forget (or forgive),’ though others 
render ‘madman’ (as if connecting the 
word with the rt. of ddvw). It is simplest 
to suppose that the epithet of the act 
(537, 1672) is transferred to the agent,— 
the doer of d\acra being called ddac- 
Tos in the general sense of ‘wretch,’ ‘ac- 
cursed one.’—18dv, since, in the old Greek 
belief, even casual association with a 
polluted man was perilous: Antiph. or. 
5 § 82 modXdol 76n dvOpwiro. un Kabapol 
xetpas 7 addNo Te placa exovTes cuverc- 
Bavres eis TO mAotoy civaTwrecay pera 
Ths avTay wuxiis Tovs doiws diaKxerwévous 
Ta mpos Tos Geos. Cp. Aesch. 7%. 597 ff., 
Eur. £7. 1354, Xen. Cyr, 8. 1. 95, 
Hor. Carm. 2, 2. 26. 

1484 dxepd3 Xdpw perdoy., have 
for my portion an unprofitable recom- 
pense (in return for the sympathy shown 
to Oed.); cp. Aesch. P. V. 544 dyapis 
xXdpis (‘a thankless favour’), Soph. Az. 
665 adwpa dupa. Pind. Ol. 1. 54 dxép- 
deca = disaster (with a similar euphemism). 
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_ CH. Ha! Listen! Once again that piercing thunder-voice and 
is around us! Be merciful, O thou god, be merciful, if thou art sttophe. 
bringing aught of gloom for the land our mother! Gracious 

may I find thee, nor, because I have looked on a man accurst, 

have some meed, not of blessing, for my portion! O Zeus our 


lord, to thee I cry! 


Or. Is the man near? 
and master of my mind? 


Will he find me still alive, children, 


AN. And what is the pledge which thou wouldst have fixed 


in thy mind? 
OE. 


In return for his benefits, I would duly give him the 


requital promised when I received them, 


1488 éudiva dpevi Mss.: éudidoo dpevi Hermann: eudivae tévw Wunder: éudfvac 


Nauck, bracketing ¢pevi, and approving yy. 


(He once proposed gid, or ppacov.) 


1490 tvyxGavwv] Wecklein conject. gudavety: Blaydes, dprlws. 


—In the verb, perd here=‘ along with 
Oedipus,’ ‘as my share in his curse’: 
Xdpwv is acc., not gen., because it denotes 
the share, not the thing shared. peréxo 
takes (1) gen. of thing shared, (2) acc. of 
share, (3) dat. of partner: but when (3) is 
present, (2) is usu. absent, unless equality 
is affirmed or denied, as Xen, Cyr. 7. 2. 
28 evppocwwv tacav éuol 7d icoy per- 
etxe. Hero 2. 7 TovTov (Tov Kakoi) 
mhetorov épos of TUpavvar mweréxovowv, In 
Ar. Pl, 1144 od yap meretyes Tas tous 
wAnyas éuol, the dat. depends on isas, 
not on the verb: ‘you did not get for 
your share the same number of blows 
as I.’ (Cp. Dein. or. 1 § 54 7d réumrov 
pépos ov wetelAngde Tov Whpwr.) The 
peculiarity here is only in the use of the 
acc. alone, without a gen. (as Tfjs dps). 

1487 KxyoeTa. with gen., on the 
analogy of ruyxdvew. Elsewhere xixdvw 
always governs acc. We might take 
euoxov...uov (sc. dvTos, cp. 83) Kab 
Katop0odvros as gen. absol., but this is 
less probable.—katop8ovvros intrans., 
dpéva acc. of respect: cp. €& dpAjs ppevds, 
O. T. 528. The intrans. xaropOdw usu. 
=‘to succeed’ (Thuc. 6. 12 7 Katopdo- 
caytas,...7 wralcavras), but also ‘to be 
right or correct,’ as Plat. Legg. 654 C ds 
dy TH wey povy kal TH cwHuaTe uy Tavu 
duvards H KatopPody (in song and dance). 
The transitive karopOdw = ‘to bring any- 
thing to a successful end’ (though, in 
such cases, the acc. might often be one 
of respect, and the verb intrans.), or ‘to 
make one successful’ (£7. 416). 


1488 épdovar dpevl. Schol.: ri 7d 
miotov Béhes EuBarecv TH ppevt éxel- 
vou, TH TOU Onoéws Sndrovdre; avril Tod, rh 
BotrNer miOavov dvaxowdoacba Te Once?; 
This proves that dpevi is at least as old 
as the ancient scholia in L, and also that 
the schol. had either éuddvat, or, as 
Herm. infers from éuBadelv, éuditoar. 
Many recent critics have held that gpevi 
has come in from 1487. So far as the 
mere repetition is an argument, we must 
be cautious in applying it: cp. 7of.,, and 
n. on 554. The sense must be either :— 
‘And what is the pledge which thou 
wouldst have fixed (1) in 22s mind?’— 
z.e. ‘What is it that thou wouldst tell 
him in confidence, under his pledge of 
secrecy ?’—or else (2) ‘in ¢hy mind ?’—2.e. 
‘what promise wouldst thou obtain from 
him before death?’ Here (2) is recom- 
mended by the fact that the @pjv is then 
the same in both vv. Nor is the reply 
of Oed. (1489) inconsistent with it; since 
the fulfilment of his promise (580) to 
Theseus involves a pledge from Theseus 
to keep the secret (1530). It is, of 
course, possible that Soph. wrote éno7- 
vat €évw, or the like: but the vulgate is 
at least defensible. 

1489. For the pause in sense after ed, 
cp. 52, 288, 610, Z/. 1036, Aesch. Zum. 
87.—TeAeoopov xadpwv, a requital (1484) 
fraught with fulfilment (of my promise). 

ov is most naturally taken here, with 
the schol., as=air@, seeing that vv. 1486 
f. refer to Theseus alone; though it is 
tenable as=avrots, ze. Theseus and his 
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2 *crept vad éevario 


: TObO KAEOY2 


r A a ¥> » 
dvr. B.XO. id id, wai, Bah, Bab’, er axpa 


3 Hocedwviw Jed tvyxavess 


cc # € lal 
4 BovOurov Eotiay ayilwv, LiKov. 


1495 


\ 4 > nw 
50 yap €€vos aE Kal Tokucpa Kal pious éra€.ov 
ia , Lal 4 
dpw tapacyew mabov. 
6 dukalay yap paox 


nw ee E. 
7 <omevoov,> aoo0, wad. 


lol ‘ > La) , 
@H. ris ad map vay Koos NXELTAL KTUTOS, 


f 


1500 


cadys pev *dorav, euparns S€ tov E€vov; 
py tus Avs Kepauvds, 4 TS op.Bpia r 
xahal? emippdfaca; awavTa yap Oeov 
TowwvTa yeydlovTos elkaoa. Tapa. 


1491 ff. /w only once in Mss. : the second 4 was added by Herm. The passage is 
very corrupt in L:—ia ma? | BG0¢ Ba6’ elr’ dxpay | émvyvadoy (here space is left for 
about eight letters, but nothing is erased) évaAlwi | rocetdawvlun Oem Tuyxaveur | 
Botdurov éorlay dyiafwv tou | All Mss. have elr’ dxpav, except Vat., which has é3 
axpav: and all have émvyiadov or else éml yiadov. Most of them agree with L in 
mocedawvlor: but R has rocedaovlw, Vat. rocedwvlw. In L, S has written ayifwv over 
Gyiafwv: F has dyidfov: A, R, L? aylgev : B, T, Vat., Farn. aiylfwv. See comment. 


people. The evidence for ow as dat. 
sing. is slender; but in Hom. Hymn. 19. 
19 ody dé cd ought to mean ody Ilavi, 
and in Hymn. 30. 9 we have BplOer wév 
opw dpouvpa pepécfros, 76€ Kar’ aypods | 
KTqverw evOnvet, olkos 6 éumlmdarae 
écO\Gv, where ow should refer to 6 & 
é\B.os shortly before, and the subject to 
evOnvet seems clearly to be ¢he man, not 
dpoupa. As to Aesch. fers. 759, it is 
a case exactly parallel with ours here: 
Zé. opw would most naturally refer to 
Xerxes alone, but mzght refer to Xerxes 
and his advisers (rols mporpeWauévous 
schol.). In Pind. Pyth. 9. 116, again, 
og might mean Antaeus and his family. 
Lycophron 1142 seems to have meant 
ot for ai7@, as the schol. thought. On 
the whole, it appears unsafe to deny that 
poetry sometimes admitted the use. 

TVYXdvev=re éervyxavoy (ay iryoa), 
cp. 579 ff. The absol. use is made easier 
by dv@? ay &éracxoyr eb. 

1491—1495 er dxpa...ikod. On 
this corrupt passage, see Appendix. Read- 
ing dkpa | wepl yaN for dkpay | éml yia- 
ov, I take the sense to be: ‘or if (elz’), 
in the furthest recesses of the glade, for 
the honour of the Poseidonian sea-god, 
thou art hallowing his altar with sacrifice, 
(yet) come.’ The precinct of Poseidon 


at Colonus was large enough for an 
ecclesia to be held within it (Thuc. 8. 
67). It included the dé\cos and vads men- 
tioned by Paus. 1. 30 § 4. (See Introd.) 
The word ywadov, ‘a hollow,’ was oft. 
used in the plur. of hollow ground, 
valleys, or dells: cp. Aesch. Supp. 550 
Avda 7’ dy yiara | Kal dv dpav Kidrixwr. 
It would apply to the depressions be- 
tween the gentle eminences of this orepv- 
ovxov xAovds (691),—as e.g. between the 
two neighbouring knolls at Colonus (cp. 
1600). d&kpa tepl yuada means that the 
altar of Poseidon is in the part of the 
large réuevos furthest from the Chorus. 
When Theseus left the scene (1210), his 
purpose was to send the suppliant Poly- 
neices from this same altar to Oedipus 
(cp. 1349). The Chorus surmise that 
Theseus may have stayed at the altar to 
complete his interrupted sacrifice (888). 
In 1491 elt’ should perh. be ely’, but 
is intelligible if we suppose the thought 
to be,—Come (if thou art near, and at 
leisure), —or zf thou art sacrificing, 
nevertheless quit the altar, and come.— 
BovGutov proleptic with dyl{wv ; to sacri- 
fice on the altar zs to ‘hallow’ it. Cp. 
Ar, Av. 1232 undocpayetv te Bovdiro.s 
én’ éxxdpais | Kvioav 7’ dryuids.—éotlay = 
Bwudy (888, 1158): Aesch. 7h. 275 pyf- 
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Cu. What ho, my son, hither, come hither! Or if in the 2nd anti 
glade’s inmost recess, for the honour of the sea-god Poseidon, *ttophe. 
thou art hallowing his altar with sacrifice,—come thence! 
Worthy art thou in the stranger’s sight, worthy are thy city 
and thy folk, that he should render a just recompense for bene- 
fits. Haste, come quickly, O king! 


inter THESEUS, on the spectators right. 


TH. Wherefore once more rings forth a summons from 
you all,—from my people as clearly as from our guest? Can 
a thunderbolt from Zeus be the cause, or rushing hail in its 
F fierce onset? All forebodings may find place, when the god 
sends such a storm. 


1498 radwr] rafdv L, with most Mss. 1499 dioo’ 3 vat Mss. Before these 
words there is a defect of —~ (cp. v. 1485, Zed dva, col dwvd). Hence oredoov was 
supplied by Triclinius (T, Farn.), dooov by Engelmann. Gleditsch proposes docé 


: vu, doo’. For waddéy- dico’ Blaydes writes av’ av éraber* Gao’. 1500 xowds] 
kawos F. W. Schmidt, who would delete v. 1501.—*ye?ra B, T, Vat., Farn.: olyei- 
Tat R: #xetrae the rest. 1501 dorév Reiske: air&v Mss. 
Aoow aluaccovras éorlas Pewv.—Ilooe- 1500 f. av: cp. 887.—rxetrau is 


Sevim 9 =LHocedavr, not really like 6 probably pass., as we find nyo ~yéous, 
Baxxetos Jeds (O. 7. 1105), ‘the god of  byuvov,etc. (The midd. occurs in Pind. fr. 
Baxxou’ (cp. 678), but somewhat similar 53. 18 dxetrar Deuédav...xopol.)—cadys 
to the Homeric Bin‘Hpaxdneln, etc. Per- would ordinarily have been repeated in 
haps IToce8evlay (with éoriavy): cp. the second clause (cp. 5); but the equi- 
Pind. WV. 6. 46 Hocedaviov dv réuevos. valent éuaviys takes its place: cp. O. 7. 

1496 ératvot: lit. ‘he deems thee, thy 54 dpées...xparets: Ant. 669 Kadds...€0. 
city, and thy friends worthy (ofa recom- The two adjectives could not be con- 
pense) ,—that he should makea due return, trasted.—dotayv is a certain correction 
after receiving benefits.’ The constr.is of avrtav, which, as = ‘ you yourselves,’ 


of the same class as yp7jfw orduaros (in- | would be very awkward after dua and 
stead of orédua) mpoomr’éacda (Eur. xKowds. . ; 
Med. 1399), 2.e. the inf. is added epexe- 1502 ff. prj tis: ‘Can it be some 


getically, outside of the construction with thunderbolt of Zeus, or the rushing onset 
the principal verb (cp. 752 épmdoa, 1212 of some hail-storm (that has scared you)?’ 


féew). This is, however, a peculiarly —ééémdyéev bpas, or the like. Theseus 
bold example, since we should have ex- must, of course, be supposed to have 
pected dccaias xdperos. Against the con- heard the thunder which was pealing a 


ject. oor kal moNras kal Pidos, remark few moments before; the doubt implied 
that the strophic v. (r482) hasno spondee. _ by pj is merely as to whether the thunder 
aéducpa, in Attic prose usu. impliesa is the cause of the summons.—éopBpla 
town of the smaller kind, as Thuc. 4.  xdéAata, hail falling ina shower: cp. On: 
rog (of Thracian tribes) kara dé pixpa 1279 SuBpos xahdins (n.).—émippdgaca, 
modtcwara oixodor. But Eur. Med. 771 from émppagow, which is either (1) trans., 
has dorv kal ré\ocpa Iaddddos, ‘the own ‘to dash one thing against another,’ as 
and stronghold of Pallas’(Athens), Bacch. O. 7. 1244 mUdas...€mippdgao’, ‘ having 
gig moducn’ érrdcrouov (Thebes): so it dashed the doors together’ at her back: 
' is used of the grand Cloud-city (Ar. Av. or (2) intrans., as here, ‘to dash or burst 
553, 1565): and Her. applies it to Ec- on one’: so with dat. Diod. 15. 84 Tots 
batana (1. 98).—1a8dv does not require Mavtwetow...éméppakéev, ‘he dashed upon 
us to supply anything: it is strictly, ‘for them. ‘ . 
treatment received,’ —xdpwv sufficing to 1504 rowatra : ‘for one might fore- 
mark that this treatment was good. Cp. bode anything when the god sends such 
1203. a storm as this’ (on dvoonula: see n. to 
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1505 


1515 
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Ol. dvaé, robodvt. mpodddvys, Kat rou Gear 
riynv tis eoOd\yv THAD EOnKE THs odod. 
@H. ri 8 éoriv, & tat Aatov, véoprov av; 
OI. fom) Biov pou Kai o° dmep Evvyvera. 
ddrw mokw Te THVOE pH Wetoas Dave. 
@H. év 7 Sé Keloar TOD popov TeKpnply ; 
Ol. adrot eot KypuKes dyyehovat por, 
WevSovtes ovdev ONUATwY TPOKELMEvor. 
OH. was elras, @ yepaté, Snhovabar Tdbe ; 
OI. ai wodda Bpovral duaredets Ta wohda TE 
otpdypavTa xelpos THS aviKntov BEXy. 
OH. weiBers pe: Todd ydp oe Yeorilovf opa 


Kov wevdodynpa’ xo TL xpy Toew héye. 


1506 rixny Tis écOhhy OfjKe Tiode THs 6600 Mss. (ric L): 
and so’most edd. since: jKe Thode THs 6500 Reisig. 


THo8 €Onke THs 6600 Heath, 
1510 éy T@ 6é-Keloa MSS.: 


Mekler conject. 7@ & éxwémewar: Blaydes, cai r@ (or 7@ 6H) wéwoifas: Wecklein, 


év Tw 6€ TioTts. 


1512 onudrwy MSS.: ofa Tv Dindorf. 


For mpoxeévwv 


95):—a courteous way of hinting that 
their alarm was not unnatural. 

1505 £. olovvt. mpovpavys: cp. 
O. ZT. 1356 Oédovte Kamot rodr’ ay ny, 
n.: f/. 12. 374 émeryouévoot 6 ixovro.— 
kal oot Qe@y: ‘and some god (cp. 1100) 
hath ordained for thee the good-fortune 
of this coming’: TdxHv...6800, a fortune 
belonging to (connected with) it.—The 
MS. @yKke was a mere blunder caused by 
transposition. As to the occasional omis- 
sion of the syllabic augment in tragic 
phoes, see on O. 7. 1249. Cp. above, 
974- 
1508 f. fom Blov por, the turn of 
the scale (momentum) for my life,—the 
moment which is to bring it down to 
death. Cp. O. Z. 961 cucxpd madd 
owmar’ edvager porn (where see n.): Eur. 
ffipp. 1162 “Imméduros ovkér’ ert, ds 
elmety @ros* | Sédopke wévTou pos éml optk- 
pas poms, ‘but his life still hangs in the 
trembling scale.’ 

kal Gedo Oavety pr Wevoas oe méAw 
Te THVSE (ToUTwy) amep Evvyvera, ‘and I 
wish to die without having defrauded 
thee and this city of the things on which 
I agreed.’ For the constr. of etoas cp. 
on 1145, and for the chief stress on the 
partic., 1038: for Evvyv., Xen. Cyr. 4. 
2. 47 Tadra ovvyvouv, they agreed to 
these terms. 

1510 ey To 8¢ Keioou: usu. explained, 
‘And on what sign of thine end dost 


thou rely?’ But wetwa &y tux (see on 
247)=‘to be situated ina person’s power’: 
an analogous use of xeiuat here would 
give us, ‘on what sign doth thy fate 
depend?’ In Tr. 82, however, we have 
év oty porn rogde xeuévw: and, if the 
text be sound, ketoat has (I think) a 
like sense here: lit., ‘at what sign of thy 
fate art thou in suspense?’ The phrase 
is thus virtually equivalent to & tiv 
porn Ketoa;—the tekprptov itself stand- 
ing for the crisis which it marks. The 
phrase seems to me possible (for our poet), 
but slightly suspicious. We might conjec- 
ture kal T@ téretoar: cp. Eur. He/. 1190 
éwixos TeTecuevn | aréves dvelpors. (To 
the obvious xefrac cod, cov, or col...TEK- 
bnpvov, the objection is the phrase év r@ 
ketrat.) 

1511 f. avrol with krjpuKes: the 
gods herald their own interposition in his 
fate. No pdvris, but Heaven itself, gives 
the warning. Cp. Bekker Anecd. 5. 14 
avtoknpvé* 6 pn Ov érépwy adda Ov’ 
éaurov knpuxevwv. Eur. Suppl. 589 (The- 
seus says that he will march on Thebes) 
avtos aldnpov d&bv év xepotv éxwv, | adrés 
Te Knpus. 

WetSovres ot8tv onpdtwyv mpok., ‘dis- 
appointing me in no way (ovdéy adv., 
cp. 1145) of the signs appointed before- 
hand’ (94): as Her. 2. 38 (of the Apis) 
ei kabapn () yA@ooa) Tay mpoKemerwv 
onpniwv, the marks appointed by sacred 


er 


— 
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OE. King, welcome is thy presence; and ’tis some god that 
hath made for thee the good fortune of this coming. 

Tu. And what new thing hath now befallen, son of Laius? 

“OE. My life hangs in the scale: and I fain would die 
guiltless of bad faith to thee and to this city, in respect of my 


pledges. 


TH. And what sign of thy fate holds thee in suspense ? 
_ OE. The gods, their own heralds, bring me the tidings, 
with no failure in the signs appointed of old. 


man ? 


TH. What sayest thou are the signs of these things, old 


OE. The thunder, peal on peal,—the lightning, flash on 
flash, hurled from the unconquered hand. 

TH. Thou winnest my belief, for in much I find thee a 
prophet whose voice is not false;—then speak what must be 


done. 


Nauck conject. rempwuévwr. 
Reiske conject. dy\od0. Bpovral x.7.X. 


MSS., except that L? has 7’ dlorpdwavra. 


1514 ai wodd\al L, F, L?, R: ai ronda the rest: 


1515 orpdyavra Pierson: orpépavra 
oxyjwavta Forster. 1517 wevds- 


gnua] wWevdddvua B, T, Vat., Farn., corrupted from wWevdduvda, itself a gloss on 
pevdddnua.—xpiv L, B, F, Vat.: xpy the rest. 


law.—With the conjecture onpa Tov, 
the sense is, ‘falsifying no sign of those 
appointed,’ a less usu. sense of Pevdw, 
for which see Azz. 389 n. 

1514 The usual order would be ai 
mohAd Siatedeis Bpovrat, ‘the long-con- 
tinued thunderings.’ But an adj. or 
partic. is sometimes thus placed after the 
subst., when the art. and an adv. (or 
adverbial phrase) stands defore it: cp. 
O. T. 1245 Tov Hin Adiov mwadat vexpov 
=Tov dn maar vexpov A., the already 
long-dead L.: where see n.—o\Ad = 
‘very,’ with the adj.: cp. Azz. 1046 xoi 
TOANG Sewol: Ph. 254 @ TON Eyw Mox- 
Onpos: El. 1326 & whelara papor: L2. 11. 
557 TAN’ aéxwy.—The answer is framed 
as if Theseus had said, rota 6€ onmeta 
épavn Tavee; If Reiske’s 8yAovor (which 
Wecklein receives) is to be admitted, we 
must view L’s at modAal as a mere gloss 
suggested by SiareAeis and conformed to 
Ta woAAn te. This, however, seems 
very improbable, since (a) the article td 
with Bé\y ‘recommends the art. with 
Bpovrat, and (4) the reiterated woAAd is 
effective. . 

1515 otpdipayta. orpamTw is not ex- 
tant in classical Attic, but occurs in Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (2nd cent. B.c.)and Oppian 
(and cent. A.D.), also in an Orphic hymn 


of uncertain date, and in the Anthology. 
In cases of this kind we should always 
recollect how incomplete is our know- 
ledge of the classical Attic vocabulary, 
and allow for the likelihood that the 
learned Alexandrian poets had earlier 
warrant for this or that word which, as it 
happens, we cannot trace above them. 
(Cp. on &kopéoraros, 120.) With dorpdr- 
Tw and oTpamTw, cp. adoTepory and aTepo- 
1H, doTralpwand cralpw, aorapis and ora- 
ols, doraxus and ordxus, and many other 
instances in which the longer form and 
the shorter both belong to the classical 
age.—oknavra (Forster) is much less 
forcible: the thought is of the lightning- 
flash breaking forth as-a sign in the sky 
(préyet, 1466), rather than of its descent 
on earth: and this word would hardly 
have passed into the Ms. otpébayta.— 
Xetpos THS av., gen. of point whence with 
orp. (O. 7. 152 Ilv@wvos...€8as) rather 
than possess. gen. with BéAn. 

1516 £. Qeomifovd’: as Oed. had pre- 
dicted trouble from Thebes at a time when 
Theseus thought it impossible (606 ff.) ; 
Creon had fulfilled the prediction, and 
had even hinted at future war (1037).— 
Wevdognpa: cp. O. 7. 723 Pyar mavte- 
kal: 26. 43 oyunv=a message from a 
god (n.). 
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Ol. éyad S8dbw, réxvov Atyéws, d vou 
YHpos dhuta THE Keloer au mOhet. 

G@pov pe autos aUvTiK efyyn ropa, 
aOuKtos NyNTHpos, OV ME XPy Oaveiv. t 
rovrov Se ppale pH wor av parov Twi, 
uid ob Kékevde pyr’ év ols Keirar TOmoLs" 
@s ToL Tpd TANGY dowidwv arknv dd€ : 
Sopds 7 émaxrod yeurdvev det T1H7. 

a 8 é&dyioTa pnde Kwetrar oye, 

avtos pabyjce, Keio” Tay pons MOVOS: 
ws ouT av doTav TaVO av eFelrouLl Tw 
ovr dv Tékvour Tots emols, oTepywv Opus. 
GAN avtos ae oale, xoTay eis Téhos 

tov Ghv adixvn, TO Tpoheptatw povw 
onpaw, o 8 adel twomidvte deKviTo. 


1520 


1530 


1519 ddvra] duorpa Nauck.—rfide L, with yp. oj re by S: of te F ; THe the rest. 
1521 yp} made from xypjv in L. 1522 roirov] riyBov Schneidewin. 1523 
Herwerden rejects this v. 1524 ws] ds B, T, Vat., Farn. 1525 yerévwr] 
Two readings were extant, yerrévwy and yerrovev. In L the first hand wrote yerrovwr: 
then yecréy@v was made, not (I think) by a later hand, but by the first corrector, S, 
who added in the marg. a schol. referring to both readings: ef wév BapuTovws *yecré- 


vov, Tov OnBalwy: ef dé mepiomapévws, avTl Tov yerTVLGy, 6 Taos. 


Perhaps, then, 


S left the accent on o, not by carelessness (cp. 1113, 1124, 1187), but to indicate the 


1518 f£. cot ethic dat., rHSe mode dat. 
of interest ; which thou shalt have stored 
up for Athens. The ethic dat. is often 
combined with another, as [Eur.] Rhes. 
644 éxOpav tis nu xplumrera orparev- 
fart, we have some foeman approaching 
ourcamp. The vw. 2. oy te came of not 
seeing this.—yrjpws dAvra: see on 677 
GVHVEMOV ...XELMUOV OV. 

1520 xopov...éEnyyoouar, show the 
way to the place: the literal notion being 
blended with that of expounding (as the 
éfmynral expounded the sacred law). Cp. 
Her. 3. 4 é&nyéerat...riv éhacw, expounds 
the route for the march.—@@ukros, pass., 
as always in Attic (though O. 7. 969 
aWavotos éyxouvs=‘not touching’): 77. 
685 axrivos 7’ det | Oepus dOccrov. The 
act. sense, ‘not touching,’ occurs later 
(Callim. Hymn. Dian. 201). 

1522 f£. totroy refers to xdpov, the 
place where he was to ‘die,’ z.e. dis- 
appear. This place is accurately de- 
scribed at 1590. It was the grave (15.45) 
that was to remain secret. But here, by 
a slip, the poet identifies them (see In- 


trod.). We should not change totvtrov 
to tipBov.—Note how Soph. uses the 
vagueness of the local legend as to the 
grave. Secrecy was imposed by the 
dying breath of Oed. himself. The 
descent of the secret in the line of 
the Attic kings would serve to explain 
any esoteric knowledge on the subject 
which, in the poet’s time, may have been 
claimed by a gens of hereditary priests. 

py od KékevOe: neither where (pre- 
cisely) it is concealed, nor (even) where-. 
abouts it is situated. 

1524 f. ds cov...7189. Like rodrov in 
1522, 68€ refers to xwpov (1520), ‘this 
spot’; it is not for dvyp de (450). For 
a™po cp. Thuc. 1. 33 qv Uuels av mpd 
ToAAWY XpnuaTwv kal xdpitos éTipn- 
cache Sivauw vuiv mpocyerécOar, atirn 
mapeotw avremdyyevtos. (Not, ‘against 
many shields etc.,’ as Xen. Az. 7. 8. 18 
Orws Ta Orda exovev pd Tav TokevmaTwv, 
‘that they might have their shields Zo 
screen them from the arrows.’) Cp. O. 7. 
218 n.—8opds 7 éraktov. As the hop- 
lite was armed with a dépu no less than 
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OE. ‘Son of Aegeus, I will unfold that which shall be a 
treasure for this thy city, such as age can never mar. Anon, 
unaided, and with no hand to guide me, I will show the way 


to the place where I must die. 


But that place reveal thou 


“never unto mortal man,—tell not where it is hidden, nor in what 
region it lies; that SO it may ever make for thee a defence, 
better than many shields, better than the succouring spear of 


neighbours. 


But, for mysteries which speech may not profane, thou 
shalt mark them for thyself, when thou comest to that place 
alone: since neither to any of this people can I utter them, 


nor to mine own children, dear though they are. 


No, guard 


them thou alone; and when thou art coming to the end 
of life, disclose them to thy heir alone; let him teach his heir ; 


and so thenceforth. 


alternative. 


yerrévGv (as in L) B, R, T (from the corrector): yerrévev A (with dv 


written above): -yecrov@v F.—Wecklein suspects that in v. 1524 we should read dAKy} 


76de, and delete v. 1525. 


1528 ws ovr] ws 00d B, T, Vat., Farn. 


1529 orépywy buws] orépyw vouw L, whence L? crépywy vouw, F orépyw (with 


vy written above) véuw. 
alel there. 
MSS. : yovm Nauck. 


with a shield, there is no contrast here 
between infantry and cavalry, but only 
between citizens and foreign allies. Cp. 
Isocr. or. 10 § 37 08 éraxr@ Suvdue 
(foreign mercenaries) rihv dpxnv duadvAdr- 
Tw, ada TH THY TodiTav edvola Sopupop- 
ovpevos.—The old v. 7. yerrovayv, ‘being 
‘near you,’ would be weak: as to the form, 
yetrovéw is classical, though Attic prose 
preferred yerrvidw. 

Others join dAkiv...yetévev, ‘a de- 
fence against neighbours’ (the Thebans, 
1534), but, though the objective gen. is 
quite correct (see on O. 7. 218), the 
order of the words makes it hardly pos- 
sible to disjoin ye.tévev from Sopds 7’ 
émakTou. 

1526 f. a 8 édyora, ‘but as to 
things which are dazed’ (which cannot 
be uttered without impiety). Cp. Aeschin. 
or. 3 § 113 of Aoxpol of ’Audioceis...rdv 
Ayuéva Tov é€aytatov Kal émadparor 
manu érelxicay: ‘the harbour which was 
banned and accursed,’—the Amphictyons 
having pronounced an dpd, which said of 
the transgressor, évayhs éorw (2d. § 110). 
The verb occurs Aesch. Ag. 641 modAovs 
dé’ ro\Nwv éfaytcOévras Sduwv, many 
‘devoted to death’ out of many houses. 


1580 de] alel L, as in 1532: A has det here, and 
1531 dgicvy A, R, V%, Ald.: doiky (or aplxn) the rest.—pory 
1532 65 L, with most Mss.: 660 A. 


aylif~=to make dy.os (1495): eEaylfo= 
to devote to avenging gods (cp. éfoordw, 
to dedicate), rather than (as some explain 
it) ‘to de-consecrate.’ 

pdt kvetrar Adyw, ‘and such things as 
(undé of the class, cp. 73) are not to be 
touched upon in speech’ (see on 624 
raklyyr én). Nauck proposed de? xwety, 
but the pres. «we?rac expresses what fate 
has decreed (PA. 113 aipet).—pabyoer, 
by sight as well as by hearing: see 1641, 
1650. 

1530 f£. oofe, ‘guard’ them,’—not 
merely, ‘remember’ them, a sense pecu- 
liar to the midd. cdfouar (Plat. Theaet. 
153 B, etc., n. on O. 7. 318). Cp. Ant. 
1113 vomous | ...c@govra (‘observing’). 
—apucvy: L’s adliky is of course impos- 
sible, the u of the aor. being long only 
in the indic. (cp. 1495). 

Tt» Tpoheptdtw pdvw: ‘but to one, | 
Thy chiefest’ (Whitelaw), which well gives 
the vagueness of the phrase. While the 
hereditary monarchy lasted, the mpodép- 
raros would, in fact, be the king’s 
eldest son: afterwards, it would be the 
man whose place in the State made him 
the proper guardian of the secret. The 
poet chose a phrase which would cover 
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al / 
YovTws ddpjov THVO Eevoinoers TOW 
lal \ eer he 
onaptav am dvdpav: at de pupiar moles, 


a“ lA 
kav ed Tis olKn, padtas KabvBpioay. 


1535 


PAIES V4 
eot yap &b pev ore 6 eicopwo , oTav 
™ ‘a ay 
ra, bet” adeis tus eis TO patverOar tpamy 
a \ 4 td > YZ ‘Xr 0 n 
6 pn ov, Téxvov Atyéws, Bovrov maleu. 


Ta pev Towadr ovy €idd7 exdiddoKoper. 
lal . n , 
xGpov 8, émelyer yap pe TovK Yeod tapor, 


1540 


atetxoper 4Oyn, pnd er evtpeTdpucba. 


1533 ddfor] ddjtov Mss.: schol. in L ddqwrov.—evorxjcers] dv olkjoas Blaydes. 
1534 dravépay L: dm’ dvdpdv the other Mss.: tm’ dvdpév Schaefer (‘nescio an 
recte,’ Elms.).—ai dé wuplac modes] of 6€ puploc modews Wecklein: of dé Kupia modes 


Nauck. 


(ai 6& Kuplae modes Nitzsch, ef 5é xupia mods Kayser.) 


1537 ddels] 


priestly tradition. I would not, then, 
change pove, with Nauck, to yovm. In 
fr. 406 9 yap plrn yo Tavde To mpopep- 
répov, the sense ‘elder’ is possible, but 
not certain. Hes. Scat, 260 has twv ye 
bev G\A\dwy mpopeprs T Hv mpecBuTary Te, 
where the second adj. helps the first; 
Plat. Zuthyd. 271 B has mpodepys, ‘ well- 
grown,’ of a youth, as opp. to oxAn¢gpos, 
“slight.” Hom. has only mpodepéorepos, 
never of age. The nearest parallel to 
our passage is Hes. 7%. 361 mpogepe- 
oTaTn €oTly amracéwy, foremost among 
the daughters of Oceanus is Styx; and at 
777 she is called rpecBurary. So, here, 
the word szggests seniority, but without 
excluding pre-eminence of other kinds. 

1588 ff. dSyov contr. for adniov, ‘un- 
ravaged,’ from dyjios (djo0s Theogn. 552, 
always Dor. ddios in trag.), ‘ravaging’ 
(/AAF, whence dalw, to kindle): omapr- 
Ov dm avdpoyv, ‘on the part of,’ ‘from 
the quarter of’ the Thebans. For amé, 
cp. Plat. Phaed. 83 B ovdév ToootTov Kakdy 
éradev am airwv. Schaefer’s to is ad- 
missible (Plat. Rep. 366 A agnucoc...b7d 
Gedy): but dao is fitter here as including 
all peril from that vegzo2. When Cadmus 
was founding Thebes, he required water 
from a well guarded by a dragon, the 
offspring of Ares. He killed the dragon, 
and sowed its teeth in the ground. Armed 
men sprang up, who slew each other, all 
save five. These five, of whom Echion 
was chief, became the ancestors of the 
Cadmeans. Cp. Ant. 1123 map’ bypuyr | 
Topunvot pelOpwy, ayplov 7 | émt omopa 
dpdxovros. Pind, fr. 6 7} Kddpuov, 7) omapr- 
wy lepov yévos dvdpwv. 


at 8& puplar méXets, justifying his hint 
of possible danger from Thebes. ‘Most 
cities are apt (gnomic aor.) to enter on 
aggression with alight heart (fpq8lws), 
even though their neighbour is well- 
behaved.’ Cp. whathe said of the The- 
bans in 619 f., where €x outxpot NOovou 
answers to padlws here. So the schol. :— 
kav Sexalws Tis woAdtTevUnTat, TodA- 
Aal wérers ddlkws EwépxXovTat. 

Those who suspect at puptat should 
observe that Greek writers often use 
this phrase when they wish to express 
the notion of many probabilities against 
one. Cp. Her. 8. 119 &v wuplyoe yro- 
Mynot wlav ovKx éxw avtigoov, ‘among ten 
thousand opinions I have not one against 
me’: z.é. not one man in 10,000 would 
dispute it. Xen. An. 2. 1. 19 éya, el wev 
Tov pmuplwy édmldwy pla Tis bu eore 
owbjvat ToheLotvTas Bacidet, guu“Bovrlevw 
uh wapadiddvac Ta Sada: ‘if among the 
ten thousand forebodings (which the situa- 
tion might suggest), there is one chance 
of your escape,’ etc. So, of ‘facing fear- 
ful odds,’ Eur. fr. 588 efs roe Sdikacos 
euplwy ovx évdlkwy | kparez. And so 
here at puplat is something more than a 
mere synonym. for ai woddat. It suggests 
this notion:—‘Be Athens never so just, 
there are countless chances to one that 
Thebes will some day attack it.’ (In 
citing Aeschin. or. 2 § 157 Blaydes has 
not noticed that rods mupious ’Apkddwy 
means the Pan-Arcadian pUpio., not 
puplor: cp. Grote c. 78, x. 317.)—Kdv ed 
Tis oiky: cp. Plat. Rep. 423 A ws dy 7 
TOMS cor oiky Twppovws. (It might also 
be transitive, ‘governs,’ sc. tiv modkw.) A 


Nd 
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And thus shalt thou hold this city unscathed from the side 
of the Dragon’s brood ;—full many States lightly enter on 
offence, e’en though their neighbour lives aright. For the gods 
are Slow, though they are sure, in visitation, when men scorn 


‘godliness, and turn to frenzy. Not such be thy fate, son of 


Aegeus.—Nay, thou knowest such things, without my precepts. - 
But to that place—for the divine summons urges me—let 
us now set forth, and hesitate no more.—(As if suddenly in- 


L has e in an erasure (from 7?). 
Matthiae. 


1539 ovv] av Vat. 
1541 pi 5é y évrperdueba L and most Mss. : unde y A, R: und? ér’ 


1540 rapév] rrepév 


Reisig, Hermann: pnd’ émiorpepdoueba Campbell (schol. évtperdueda’ dyri rod, 


émiaTpepwueda). 


compliment to Theseus and to Athens is 
implied: cp. 1125. 

Others explain:—(1) ‘The majority 
of cities, even though one governs them 
well, are prone to outrage’: ze. if you 
divulge the secret to the Athenians, it 
may be abused to the hurt of the State. 
A modification of this view is that xadv- 
Bpwav refers to overweening confidence 
inspired at Athens by the new aAx7. 
Theseus must still be watchful. (2) ‘The 
cities, with their multitudes (uvpiac), are 
prone to outrage,’—still referring to the 
Athenians. But for this sense we should 
at least need Wecklein’s ot 8 puplor 
aroXews.— Blaydes thought of al 6¢ uwplas 
mréat: better would be of d€ uwplas rréw 
(Az. 1112, 1150): but neither this, nor 
anything with xvpios, is either needful 
or probable. 

1536 ydp refers to pgdiws. ‘(Outrage 
is lightly committed), for the gods are 
late, though they are sure, in visiting sin,’ 
and so the hope of presen¢ impunity em- 
boldens the wicked. See 1370. The 
remark is general, but Oed. is thinking 
especially of his unnatural sons; the 
divine vengeance has long been delayed, 
but is now at hand. Cp. Orac. Sibyll. 
8. 14. 6We Oedy aréovor wtrot, addéovor 
dé Aerrd. Longfellow, ‘ Retribution’: 
‘ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small’ (from 
the German of F. von Logau, Szzzge- 
aichte 3. 2. 24). Hor. Carm. 3. 2. 32 
pede Poena claudo. 

ev pev oe 8. When two clauses are 
co-ordinated by pév and 8€, if we wish to 
subordinate one to the other we must 
take care that the subordinated clause is 
that which has pév. Thus here:—‘late, 
though surely.’ » ‘Surely, though late,’ 


would be dé pev ed 8é. So O. 7. 419 
(n.) Brérovra viv mev bp0’, erera Se 
oxérov,=sightless then, though seeing 
now. It is the necessity of giving the 
chief emphasis to épé, not to ed, that : 
decides the true relation of this verse to 
the preceding. 

1537 ta Bet’ ddels, having set religion 
at nought: cp. O. 7. gio éppec dé ra 
Geta.—patver Oat, the madness of passions 
which are no longer controlled by reli- 
gion,—as the frenzy of ambition (371), 
and of hatred (1392).—I do not suppose 
that the poet directly a//udes to any con- 
temporary event; but we may surmise 
that, when he wrote these lines, he had in 
his thoughts the daring outrage on reli- 
gion at Athens in 415 B.C.,—the partial 
impunity of its authors (including Alci- 
biades),—and the tremendous disasters 
of the city two years later. Cp. O. TZ. 
p- xxx, 886 n. ' 

1538 f. 6 py od...Bovdov mrabetv, 
referring to Ta Oe’ dels etc. To divulge 
the é&dyiora (1526) would be ddetvar ra 
Geta. The next verse turns off this light 
reminder by adding that Theseus does 
not require it. ‘ Well (odv), thou know- 
est such things, without my precepts.’ 
Thuc. 2. 43 wdedlav, mv dv Tis mpos 
ovdev yelpoy avrovs buds elddras unkivor: 
2b. 36 maxpnyopev év elddcw ob Bouvdome- 
vos: Zl, 10. 250 elddat ydp To Tadra jer’ 
-Apyelos dyopevers. Cp. on 1038. 

1540 f. xdpov: cp. 644.—TovK Beod 
mapév: ‘that which has come from the 
god,’ (cp. 1694 7d épov éx Oeoit,)—the 
summons as conveyed both by the storm 
and by an inward prompting. Matthiae’s 
arrepdy (97) would be less mysterious, and 
therefore, in this context, less solemn. 

pnd’ er” évrpemdpela, ‘nor longer hesz- 
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O taides, OO erect. 


eyo yep nyepov 


A # 
opov av Trépacpat Kawos, woTEep OPW TaATPt. 
an fis nN Ne! BL 
xewpetre, Kal pn paver’, ahd eaTe pe 


> lal id 
avrov Tov tepov tvpBov é€evpetv, wa 


poi avdpt TOde THE KpuPpOjvar XPovi. 


1545 


THO, Ode, THOE Bare: THOE yap pe ayeu 
‘Eppns 6 mopmos 4 TE veptépa Oeds. 
3 pas adeyyés, tpoc0e tov tor jo eudv, 


vov © é 


\ 9 4 
arév gov Tovpov amretar Séuas. 


1550 


non yap epTw Tov Tedevtaiov Blov 
kpvpov map “Avdnv: adhd, pidrate E€vor, 
avrés te xapa & nde tpdamodol TE Goi 
evdaipoves yevourbe, kam edrpatia 


> Lal La? 
peuvnobé wou Yavovtos evtvxets ael. 


1555 


orp. XO. et Oéuis éoti por tav adavn Oeov 


1543 dorep op] Porson conj. ws mply cf.—ogdw made from o¢ax in L. 


1545 ékepety Vat. 
mpoabe mot mor ob éuol Nauck. 


1549 oi] rod L, ror’ in an erasure.—& gas, ddeyyés 
1551 rdv reXevratov] Thy Te\evTalay Mus- 


tate,’ dxvapmev, wéAdwuev. evTpémer Oat 
(1) ‘to turn about’: (2) ‘to give heed to,’ 
with gen., as O. Z. 724: (3) then, absol., 
‘to feel a scruple or misgiving,’ to hesitate, 
as here. Intelligible as the third use is, 
this is perh. the only clear example of it 
in classical Attic: but cp. Polyb. 31. 12 
(with ref. to Demetrius son of Seleucus 
urging his claims before the Roman 
Senate), éverpémovro pev dares axov- 
ovres év EauTots, kowyn ye phy cote TH 
ovyk\iTy Tov ev Anurrpiov Karacxely, 
ze. ‘they all felt some compunction in 
their own minds, —some misgzving as to 
the fairness of their conduct. The he- 
sitation which Oed. deprecates is that 
which the others might feel in acknow- 
ledging that the hour of his end had 
come.— The schol. wrongly took évtper. 
in its first sense, ‘look behind us’: apr 
To mio Tpepwmueba: “Ounpos* évrpora- 
Acgomevos. 

1542—1555 A more splendid dra- 
matic effect could hardly be conceived 
than Sophocles has created here. Hither- 
to, throughout the play, Oedipus has been 
strongly characterised by that timidity in 
movement, and that sense of physical 
dependence, which are normal accom- 
paniments of blindness. (Cp. 21, 173 ff., 
495 ff, 1206, etc.) Now, suddenly 


inspired by the Unseen Power which 
calls him, he becomes the guide of his 
guides. Nowitisthey whoshrink. Eager 
and unfaltering, the blind man beckons 
them on. And so he finally passes from 
the eyes of the spectators. 

1542 f. 38’: see 182.—katvés, of a 
novel Azza, ‘in strange wise’: cp. Plat. 
Luthyd. 27% B kawol Twes...cogioral.., 
kal tls 7 copla; 

1547 178’, d8e, TrS<, lit., ‘this way,— 
hither,—this way’ ;—marking that he is 
already sure of his path. The number 
of forms from de in this v. and 1546 is 
curious, but it is evident that the natural 
distribution of emphasis in speaking 
would avoid an unpleasing effect. 

1548 6 rropmds: Az. 831 Kade 0 dpa | 
moutatov “Hpunv x@dviov et we Koyutoa: 
hence Wuxorourds (Diod. 1. 96): Hor. 
Carm, 1. 10. 17 Tu pias laetis animas 
reponis Sedibus. He was also the guide 
of the living on errands of danger or guile 
(EZ. 1395, Ph. 133 °H. 6 méurwy d6\t0s). 
—w Te v. Ged: Persephone: Azz. 893 av 
apibuoy év vekpots | mdelorov dédexrae 
Tlepoépaco’ d\wddTwr. 

1549-f. das ddeyyés, light which, for 
the blind, is no light: cp. ‘darkness of 
life’ in Tennyson’s lines quoted on 33: 
oxorov Bdérew, ev oxdTw dpav (O. T. 419, 
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spired, he moves with slow but firm steps towards the left of the 
stage, beckoning the others onward.) My children, follow me,— 
thus,—for I now have in strange wise been made your guide, 
as ye were your sire’s. On,—touch me not,—nay, suffer me 
unaided to find out that sacred tomb where ’tis my portion to 
be buried in this land. 

_ This way,—hither—this way !—for this way doth Guiding 
Hermes lead me, and the goddess of the dead ! 

O light,—no light to me,—mine once thou wast, I ween,— 
but now my body feels thee for the last time! For now go I to 
hide the close of my life with Hades.—Truest of friends! blessed 
be thou, and this land, and thy lieges; and, when your days are 
blest, think on me the dead, for your welfare evermore. 

[He passes from the stage on the spectators’ left,—followed 
by his daughters, THESEUS, and attendants. 


Cu. If with prayer I may adore the Unseen Goddess, 


grave: tév Tadalrwpov F. W. Schmidt: 
n. on O. 7. 49. 


vyode (optat.) Elms. For this form see 
Meineke. 


Tévde Sel\acov Martin. 1555 wpep- 
1556 ddar7] aday 


1273). The dying bid farewell to the 
sunlight, as Az. 856 cé 8, & paevyas 
nuépas 7d vov cédas | ...mpocevvérw | 
maviorarov 54. So here the blind man, 
for whom light has long been changed to 
darkness, bids farewell to his memory of 
it.—mpdo8e, before he blinded himself 
(cp. O. 7. 1183). The full thought is, — 
“Once I saw thee, but for long I have 
only fe/¢t thee, and now I fee/ thee for the 
last time.’ Whitelaw cp. Far. Lost 3. 
21, Thee I revisit safe, | And feel thy 
sovran vital lamp; but thou | Revisit st 
not these eyes. And Lear 4. t. 23 Might 
TL but live to see thee in my touch, | 7d say 
L had eyes again, 

1551 f. Tov redevTaioy Blov is most 
simply taken (1) as=‘the last part of my 
life,’ its close, as (¢.¢.) ZZ. 6. 40 €v mpatw 
puy@=at the end of the pole. He is 
going ‘0 hide the close of his life with 
Hades’ (rap “Ar8yv since motion is im- 
plied), not merely because he is about to 
quit life, but because he is destined to 
quit it by a strange passing not beheld of 
men.—(2) We might also take reXevtatov 
as proleptic adj. with art. (see on 1089 
tov etaypov): ‘to hide my life, so that it 
shall be ended.’ I prefer (1). 

1553 airés Te: cp. on 488.. Theseus 
and his realm are identified, as 308 f., 
1125, 1496.—mpdomodou, like dmdoves 


(1103). Here his Attic lieges generally 
seem meant, rather than his followers 
from Athens as opposed to the Coloniates 
(1066). So 1496 ce kal modopua Kal 
ptXous. 

1554 f. kam’ evpat(a: ‘and zz your 
prosperous state,—éml expressing the 
attendant condition (as it denotes the 
terms of a treaty): cp. 4/7. 108 éml kwxv- 
TQ... | ...1X@...mpopwvety: Ant. 759 éml 
Woyourr Sevvdgew: Aesch. Hum. 1047 
ddovEaTeE viv éml podrats: Thuc. 7. 81-§ 
5 ém’ evrpayla 76n cade? (‘when success 
was now assured ’).—edruxets del: (re- 
member me), for your lasting welfare. 
If they duly revere his memory, their 
good-fortune will abide. 2 

1556—1578 Fourth stasimon. S¢vo- 
phe 1556—1567 =antistr. 1568—1578. 
See. Metrical Analysis.—‘ May Perse- 
phone and Pluto suffer Oedipus to pass 
painlessly to the place of the dead. May 
the Erinyes and Cerberus spare to vex 
his path. Hear us, O Death.’ 

1556 et Ours oti: a propitiatory ad- 
dress, since Pluto and the other x@dvyc01 
Oeot are stern to human prayers. So 
Hades is dlya mardvwy (Eur. 7. 7. 185), 
dmelhixos 40° ddduacros (/7. 9. 158). Hor. 
Carm. 2. 14. 5 Lon st trecenis, guotguot 
eunt dies, Amice, places illacrimabilem 
Plutona tauris,—rdav davai Yedsy, Per- 
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1560 


1565 


1568 


> / , fre SE's , 

@ x Ooviae feat, TWLA T AVLKATOU 
1559—1567 L gives these vv. thus:— | didwveD didwred | Nocopa mar’ émt|m6- 
vw (sic) pir’ émiBapvaxet (from -dxe) | févov exravioas | pbpwr* ray marykevO7 
kdrw | vextwv mrdka xal ortyiov | dbuov' mod\dkav yap ay | Kal pdray myudrwv 


ixvoupevey | madw ce Saluwv dixawoc abdfor | 


1560 Xocouwa MSS. (=é& 


dytpwy 1571): Moowuar Dindorf: airofuar Doederlein: ixvofpac Blaydes: diéov pou 


Hartung (from the schol.). 


1561 wir éxirévw L, F: pnr éxirova B, L’*, 


Vat. : whror’ émirova A, R: émt wévy (without pir’) Seidler: wh ’rlrova (with wh 


sephone (1548), an unusual title, perhaps 
suggested by the literal sense of “Acéns: 
cp. Pind. fr. 207 Taprapov mvOuny méfer 
o ddavots: Aesch. 7h. 859 Tay ava- 
duov | mdvdoxov els apavn Te xépoov (the 
nether-world). 

1558 f. évvuxtov dvak, suggested by 
il. 20. 61 dvak évépwy ’Atéwveds. This 
poetically lengthened form of “Acdqs (tri- 
syllabic only here) occurs also //. 5. 190 
’Atdwvqi mpotawew, Hes. Theog. 913, and 
oft. in later poets. A stream of the 
Troad on Mt Ida was called ’Atéwye's 
from its disappearing into the ground, 
Pas. 10) 12.3 f. 

Mocopa.= éé dytpwy in the antistrophe 
(1571): but, since the first syll. of dytpwv 
is ‘irrational,’ z.e. a long syllable doing 
duty for a short, the normal choree \ucco 
is defensible. (See Metr. Analysis.) Din- 
dorf’s Moowpot, which he calls a ‘mo- 
destior subiunctivi usus’ (z.e. ‘permit me 
to pray’), will certainly not stand. The 
schol. had in his text 8(80v jor,—not 
instead of Alcwopar, but (as his words 
show) in addition to it, As the con. 
struction of Alocouat was clear enough, 
dldov wor would rather seem to have been 
a gloss on some other imperat. with ov. 
Possibly vedordv por (cp. Ph. 484 vedcor,... 
meloOyre: Pind, P. 1. 71 vedcov, Kpoviwv) 


which may have been current as a v./. 
for Mocopat. 

1561 £ L gives pyr émuméve (sic) 
pyr émBapvayxet. While this verse is 
certainly corrupt, the antistrophic verse 
(1572) seems to afford firmer ground in 
the words @tAaka tap “AiSg. These 
three words, at least, have every appear- 
ance of genuineness ; and they tally metri- 
cally with érl Bapvaxe?. That the latter 
is Doric for Bapunxet is confirmed by 
the fact that the schol. actually uses the 
latter form in his note; cp. 1663 ov ate- 
vaxrés. Brunck’s d8dparoyv (for MS. déd- 
pacrov) being certain in 1572, the ques- 
tion then is:—How are the words pyr 
émurév@ pyr to be so corrected that they 
shall metrically answer to d8Sdpatoy? 
The absence of the t subscript agrees 
with the hypothesis of an original pyr 
émutéves. If, with Wecklein, we regard 
this as having been a gloss on a genuine 
a@mova (ady. neut. pl., 319), and read 
dirova, pnd” él Bapvaxet, an exact cor- 
respondence is obtained, without further 
change in the strophe, and without any 
change in the antistrophe. The sense is 
also clear.—In the Appendix other views 
are given. 

él Bapvaxel...udpw: for the prep. 
(=‘with’) see on 1554. This prayer to 


i. 
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* and thee, lord of the children of night, O hear me, Aidoneus, 
: Aidoneus! Not in pain, not by a doom that wakes sore lament, 
| may the stranger pass to the fields of the dead below, the all- 
enshrouding, and to the Stygian house. Many were the sorrows 
: that came to him without cause; but in requital a just god will 
. lift him up. 


Goddesses Infernal! And thou, dread form of the uncon- es 
strophe. 


"orl for en? éml) Gleditsch: drova Wecklein. 1562 éxravioa Mss.: é€avioa 
Vauvilliers. 1564 vexvwy Mss.: vexpdv Triclinius. 1565 dy cal udrav] dvrad- 
Aayav Buecheler.—I conjecture ro\\dv yap ad répuar’ ad (or dv) mnudrwv txvovpevov. 

1567 oe MsS.: ode Reiske. 1568—1578 L thus:—é yxOdviae deal? coud 7’ 
dvixdrov | Onpdo dv ev ridace pact worvidleros ebvacba | Kvugetcbal 7’ ef dvrpuw | 
ddduacrov didaxa wapatda: | Adyoo aidy dvéxer. 1568 dyixdrov (or -4rov) MSs. : 


djayuaxou Meineke, so that a short syll. may answer to the first of @edv (1556). 


Pluto needed the preface ef @éuis (1556), 
since he orevaypots kal yous mAouriferar 
(O. 7: 30). Cp. Aesch. 7h. 915 Sduwv 
Man dyav és obs rpoméurer | Saikrip yoos. 

éEaviorat, reach: Eur. Or. 1684 Znvos 
MedAaOpos Tedaow, | Aawmpav dorpwy 16- 
dov éLavioas. Ll. 1451 pldys yap mpo- 
Eévou karnvuoay (sc. olkov).—rayKev0q, as 
Hades is mdvdoxos (n. 1556), moAvdéymav 
(. Hymn. 5. 31), wayxoiras (Ant. 810), 
monvKowos (Az. 1193).—mwAdKa (1577, 
1681), a plain: cp. the /ugentes campi of 
Vergil’s Inferno (Aen. 6. 441). 

1565 £. The traditional text, roA\av 
yap av kal paray myudrwv ikvoupevey, is 
usu. understood; ‘for, whereas sorrows 
were coming upon him in great number 
and without cause (Ka parayv), a just god 
may now lift him up once more.’ 

In this there are two difficulties. (1) 
ixvouvpévey is thus the partic. of the 
imperf.,=éret ixkvetro. But manifestly 
the partic. ought here to have a pres. sense, 
‘are coming on him.’ When the pres. 
partic. (or inf.) serves for the impf., there 
is usually something in the context 
which prevents too great ambiguity, as is 
the case in 1587 (mapwyr), and O. 7. 835 
700 mapovros, where see n. Cp. Xen. 
An. 5. 8. 1 RevoparvTos karnyopynody TwWes 
godoxovtes Tales Oar (=Oru ématovro) bm’ 
airov, kal ws SBplfovros (=6re UBprce) 
Thy Katnyoplay érovopyro. Dem. or. 20 § 
11g Tadra avrol re movetre...kal TovSs Tpo- 
yovous dpyltecbe édy ph Tis Hy Torety (= 
re érrolovy). 

(2) wcirav is strange in the sense ‘z7th- 
out cause’ as=‘undeservedly.’ Another 
proposed version, ‘without any good re- 


j.S. IL. 


sult so far,’ seems inadmissible. Nor 
can the sense be ‘wildly’ (cemere). 
Hence there is ground for suspecting 
Kal patay. Buecheler’s ro\\av yap dvr- 
addAaydy mnudrev is brilliant, though 
the word occurs only in glossaries, and 
is slightly prosaic, as properly meaning 
‘barter.’ But it leaves the blot tkvov- 
pévav. I would suggest txvotpevov, and, 
for dy xal udray, ad (or dv) Téppar’ 
dv: ‘xow that he is coming to the goal 
of many sorrows. So the pl. £7. 686 
Spopov...ra Tépuata. A doubled dy 
would not be unsuitable here, as express- 
ing earnest hope; but at, which mss. 
often confuse with dv, would well mark 
the turming-point: and for its combina- 
tion with wdéAw cp. 1418.—Another pos- 
sibility would be ro\\ wy yap av a\daryav 
anudray ixvotmevoy (cp. O. 7. 1206 ar- 
Aaya Blov), or ikvoupévay as=‘due’: so 
oft. 6 ixvodpevos xpovos, HAtkla, etc. 

1567 The MS. ce is possible; but 
Reiske’s ode has very strong probability. 
Campbell says, ‘the apostrophe gives 
liveliness to what would otherwise be a 
frigid sentiment’: but would it be so 
frigid? Changes to, and from, apostrophe 
are certainly not rare in choral odes; but 
this would (to my mind) be a somewhat 
harsh example ;—quite different, eg., 
from O. 7. 1201, where seen. on 1197.— 
avéou, ‘uplift,’ raise to honour: cp. O. 7. 
1092 (n.), Zr. 116 (n. on 1453 f.). 

1568 y@dvia Beat: schol.. Hpivves. 
Hardly Demeter and Persephone (683), 
who would not be thus associated with 
the fell Cerberus.—oG@pd +’: the peri- 
phrasis suggests a more vivid image of 
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4 eveacba Kvuleicbat 7 e& avtTpwv 
79 
5 dddparov pvdaka trap’ “Avda 


, aN oh 
6 Ndyos alevy EXEL" 


lal lal A 4 
7 Tov, @ Vas mat Kat Taprapou, 


8 karevyopat ev Kaapo Byvat 


9 Oppapev@ vepTepas 
nw lal , 
10 7@ Eévw vexpav maKas: 


1575 


ts , ‘\ 77 
11 o€ Tou KUKAHOKW TOV alevUTVOY. 


ATTEAOS. 
avSpes ToNrat, EvvTowdrarov pev av 


1570 gaol Mss.: Taio. Bergk.—zodvéécrors MSS. : 
xvugelcOa L, A, F, R, L?: xvugaioba B, Vat. : 


Farn. 


monrvtévas Musgrave. 1571 
kvutacd’ T (with ec written above), 


1572 ddduavros B, Vat.: ddduacroy the rest: déddyaroy Brunck.— 
gtraxa] trdaxa Gleditsch.— Avda for aiég Elms. 


1573 dbyoo aitv avéxer the 


Mss., except those which (as T, Farn.) have the conject. of Triclinius, ws Aéyos aiév 


exe. 


The insertion of ws was an error: 


on the other hand éye for dvéyeu has 


rightly been received by most of the recent edd. The last syll. of aiév led to the 


corruption. 1574 7révy Hermann: 


év MSS.: 


66s Nauck: w& Wecklein: 768’ 


the dread monster: cp. Verg. Aen. 6. 
289 et forma tricorporis umbrae (Geryon). 
Eur. Ph. 1508 Zduyyds dood copa: 
Her. Fur. 24 tpiodyarov xkiva.—avikdrov 
is sound, since the long penult. (=@e of 
Gedy 1556) is an ‘irrational’ syllable. 
Meineke’s dpatdkov is an unexampled 
form of dwaiudkeros. Cp. Tr. 1097 Tév 
@ bao xOoves |“Avdou rpixpavov oxida’, 
dmpécuaxov tépas. Homer mentions ‘the 
dog of Hades’ only in reference to Eurys- 
theus sending Heracles é& ’"EpéBevs déovra 
Kiva otuyepod ’Atdao (/7. 8. 368, Od. 11. 
625). The name Cerberus occurs first 
in Hes. 7%. 311, where he is the offspring 
of Typhaon and Echidna, and has fifty 
heads: Horace makes him cevticeps, 
Carm. 2. 13. 34. Kep®épioc was used 
(at least in comedy) as=Kuupépror, but 
the connection with épeBos is doubtful. 
1569 ff. It seems clear that the 
gaol after méAavot in the Mss. is an in- 
terpolated gloss on Abyos exe. If dact 
were genuine, it must go with etvac bar 
only, kvuteto Gar depending on Ad-yos ex eu: 
a construction awkward beyond example. 
Bellermann seeks to avoid this by point- 
ing thus, acl rodvééorois* | edvGoOar etc., 
supplying evar with dact: but this is 


even worse. The long delay of Adéyos 
éxeu brought in the gloss.—In the ms. 
todvtéorots the long penult.= dy of avat 
(1559). Even if we assume an ‘irra- 
tional’ syllable (—for~), the sense seems 
fatal. ‘Of polished stone’ is surely not 
a good epithet for the Gates of Hell. 
mrodvgévois appears certain: cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 157 Tov modvéevdraror | Ava 
Tov Kexunkdrov | léduecOa adv Krddocs | 
apravats Pavotca. See above on may- 
kevO7 (n. 1561 ff.), and cp. Anz. 893 in 
n. on 1548. 

1571 While kvu{do Gar is the form re- 
commended by the analogy of like words 
for the sounds of animals (8AnxXdouat, pv- 
Kdouat, UAdomat, etc.), Kvufeto at has L’s 
support, and also seems better just after 
evvacba. If right here, it is, however, 
much the rarer form of the two.—eé dy- 
tpwv: Verg. Aen. 6. 417 Cerberus haec 
ingens latratu regna trifauct Personat, 
adverso recubans immanis in antro.—Im- 
mania terga resolvit Fusus humi, totogue 
ingens extenditur antro. 

1572 £.dvAaka. Hes. 7h. 767 Wa 
Bed xAovlov mpdobev Séduor AxHevres... | 
éoTaoww* dewds dé Kiwy mpomrapobe pudao- 
get. He fawns on those who enter: éfe)- 
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quered hound, thou who hast thy lair in those gates of many 


guests, thou untameable Watcher of Hell, 


narling from the 


cavern’s jaws, as rumour from the beginning tells of thee! 


Hear me, O Death, son of Earth and Tartarus! 


May that 


Watcher leave a clear path for the stranger on his way to the 
nether fields of the dead! To thee I call, giver of the eternal 


sleep. 


MESSENGER. 
Countrymen, my tidings might most shortly be summed 


Hartung. 


1575 év xabap¢ MSS.: éx kaSapod Madvig: ék xadapav Meineke.— 
Hermann suspected Bjjvar, suggesting pode or xlew. 


1578 roy] Ti” L, F: 


ov the rest.—alévurvoy] aldv iivoy L, made by S from alév diirvov: aiéy diimvov most 


Mss., and Ald.: alév &umvov Triclinius (T, Farn.). 
aléviirvov (sic); deliirvov otTws dmodiddact. 
full stop, which is not in L, after deliirvov. 
1579 fwTowwrdrws MSS.: Evvrouwrarov Elmsley (who 


tavoy) make detiirvov.’ 


Schol.: i¢’ & dvayvworéov 
This schol. is usually printed with a 
But the sense is, ‘Thus they (aiév and 


had before conjectured -os or -nv): EvvTouwrdrwy Wecklein. 


Oeiv & obK adris €& maduv, GAG Soxe’wr | 
éoBie by Ke NAByot wuAéwr ExrooOev idyTa. 
—Néyos éxet, transitive, like Pind. P. 1. 
96 éxOpd Darapw Kkaréxec...paris, rather 
than intransitive like 6 \éyos ckaréyex (‘the 
report prevails that...) Thuc. 1. ro. 
1574 rév (as relat.) is more probable 
than 6v after the vowel: cp. O. 7. 199 
epxerar’ | Tov, & Tay ruppdpwv.—l Gs rat. 
This cannot mean Pluto, who was the 
son of Cronus and Rhea; nor Cerberus 


~(uasu. called son of Typhaon and Echidna), 


unless with Nauck we change tév to 8és. 
Thanatos is not elsewhere thus described, 
(in Hes. 7%. 211 he is the son of Nvé, 
no father being named,)—but is probably 
meant here. The invocation in 1578 is 
certainly addressed to him. 

1575 The mss. have é kabapo 
Biv. ‘And I pray that he (Cerberus) 
...may leave a clear path for the stranger,’ 
as he passes to Hades. Bijvar év kabapo 
7¢@ £év~ must mean strictly, ‘to go on to 
clear ground for the stranger,’2.e. to pass 
to ground which fe will not traverse, 
leaving Ais path clear. év ka8apw is thus 
virtually a to éxmoddy. Mad- 
vig’s ék KkaSapod is proleptic:—‘go out 
of the path, so as to leave it clear.’ Cp. 
Pind. O/. 6. 23 KedeiOw 7’ ev Kabape | 
Baocouev dxxov: Her. 1. 202 (of a river) 
péec 514 kadapod (through an open 
country, where its course is not checked). 
So ZZ 8. 491 év kaQape, in a clear space. 
I suspect the text to be unsound, but the 


data are inadequate for its certain correc- 
tion. Two views are possible. (1) rév in 
15 i may be corrupt. If (eg.) Hartung’s 
768° were read, the sense would be :— 
‘This is my prayer for the stranger..., 
that he may move tn a clear path.’ Such 
a view best suits the natural sense of & 
kabap@ Bnva. (2) tTév may be sound, 
while év xa8ap® may have supplanted 
something like é« ka@éddov. Or Byvar 
may have come (¢.g.) from POfva: ‘1 
pray for the stranger that he speed safely 
past Cerberus to clear ground.’—1Adkas : 
see on 1564. 

1578 roy aiéyutrvov, Death, the giver 
of the drépuova viryperov tavov (Moschus 
3. 105): in contrast with his brother 
who Nvet rednoas (Az. 676). 

1579—1779 Exodos. The passing 
of Oedipus is told. His daughters make 
lament. Antigone prays of Theseus that 
he send them to Thebes, if haply they 
may avert the coming strife of their bro- 
thers; and he promises to do so. 

1579 £. Evvropdtaroy (neut. as adv.) is 
the best correction of the Ms. £uvrouwrd- 
tws. A few such forms in -ws have Ms. 
authority in good writers, though they 
are mostly comparatives, as BeBasorépus, 
éppwueveotépws (Isocr.), Kaddidvws, oa- 
georépws, etc. In Eur. Suppl. 967 ynpdo- 
kw OvoTnvdraros | ot?’ is corrected by 
Reiske to dvornvordrws, which metre 
commends: but this is an almost isolated 
example. There is thus a strong presump- 
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af ” dpe FP m2) > eal 
pdoa TapEeoTi OUTE TApPyY OT NV EKEL. 


XO. odode yap dSvaTnvos ; 


AT. os \eXouroTa 


Kewov tov taet Biotov e€eriataco. 


ds; dpa Oeia Kare ddas TUYN ; 
XO. wos; apa Veig Kamovp Tadas TUN ; 
Tour éatw Hon KaTofavpdoa. mpérov. 


AT. 


A 
os pev yap ev0evd cipte, Kat ov Tov Taper 


eEo.a ll, vdynyyntnpos ovdevds dirwv, 


GN avros ypiv Tacw eEnyovpevos: 
a 2Q\ 
éret 8 adtkro Tov KaTappaKTny oddV 
Lal Lol , 
xahkots BdApo.or ynbev eppilopevor, 
/, la 


KehevOav év TokvaxloToV p14, 


7 


EOTY 


1590 


lal \ 
KoiAov TéAas KpaTnpos, ov Ta Onoéws 


1584 del L, F, Suid.: aiet A and most Mss. 


xewdv 7 écavel Hermann: éketvoy dpre 


Meineke: keivoy rov dvdpa Mekler: xewoy roy aivdy Hartung: kelvoy Tov dBiov Nauck: 


xeivov capes Tov Blorov Dindorf. 
kal movw B, F, Vat. 


tion in favour of the ordinary form where, 
as here, it can easily be restored.—Weck- 
lein reads évyTowwrdrwr : ‘I would hit on 
the briefest mode of speech.’-—Cp. O. 7. 
1234 0 pev TdxXLoTOS THY NOywr elrely TE 
kal | wabetv, TéOvnKe Oetoy loxdorns xdpa. 
—héEas...dAwoddta: cp. O. 7. 463 ele... 
TedécavrTa, n. (2nd ed.). 

1581 £. d 8 av td mpaxPév7’. a= 
drwa: see on 1171. ‘But as to what 
the occurrences were, 7ezther is the tale 
possible for me to tell in brief com- 
pass, zor (were) the events (brief) which 
happened there’: sc. otre (Bpaxéa jv) 
tapy. That is, resolving the parataxis 
with ovre—ovre :—‘ But as to what occur- 
red, the tale cannot be briefly told, as 
neither were the occurrences themselves 
brief.’ 6 piBos otk év Bpaxet mdpertiv 
would have sufficed: dpdcau (epexeg. 
inf.) further defines rapeorw. 

1584 The Ms. words tov del (or 
aiel) certainly conceal a fault, which is 
perhaps very old. We cannot supply 
xpovov (‘for ever’). Nor do I see how 
Tov del Blorov could mean, ‘the life of 
all his days’ (‘What life, life-long, was 
his,’ Whitelaw). The schol. gives no- 
thing better than a fatuous interpreta- 
tion of Tov del Blorov as Td waxpdy yiipas. 
The first question is whether the fault is 


1585 xdéverx (or -w) most Mss.: kal mévwr L: 
1586 rotr L?(?), A, R: tat7’ L-and most Mss. 


confined to del. (1) If so, tév being 
sound, det (2) may conceal another adyv., 
or an adj.: as apri, dior, alvov, ddadv, 
atuxj. Of these ddadv is perh. least 
unsatisfactory. It should not be too 
hastily assumed that the poet would have 
shunned a fourfold -ov. Or (6) del may 
have arisen from some ancient muti- 
lation of &v8pa. The very simplicity of 
Ketvov Tov dvSpa has a solemnity which 
is not unfitting here; and to my mind 
this solution has greater probability than 
perhaps many would concede to it at first 
sight. (2) If rév is corrupt, then there 
are these possibilities. (a) tov del may 
conceal one word, such (e.g.) as rdvortuv, 
‘all-wretched,’ Aesch. Cho. 49. (6) tév 
may have been inserted to supply a lost 
syllable: though against this is the fact 
that our MSs. often tolerate lame trime- 
ters. This view suits (¢.g.) éxetvoy dptu, 
or Hermann’s ketvév y éoatel (to which, 
however, the y' is fatal). (3) It is vain 
to speculate on the possibility of corrup- 
tions extending beyond tév del. The 
words Blorov éEerloraco and keivov (or 
éxetvov) are prima facie sound. Thus 
(e.g.) to suggest éxetvoy éferlcrac’ cicael 
Ploy would be unwarrantable. We seek 
to amend, not to re-write. 

1585 £. dadve, as they themselves 


| 
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thus: Oedipus is gone. But the story of the hap may not be 


told in brief words, as the deeds yonder were not briefly done. 


Cu. He is gone, hapless one? 


passed from life. 


ME. Be sure that he hath 


Cu. Ah, how? by a god-sent doom, and painless ? 
Mer. There thou touchest on what is indeed worthy of 


wonder. 


How he moved hence, thou thyself must know, since 


thou wast here,—with no friend to show the way, but guide 


himself unto us all. 


Now, when he had come to the sheer Threshold, bound by 
brazen steps to earth’s deep roots, he paused in one of many 
branching paths, near the basin in the rock, where the inviolate 


covenant of Theseus 


1588 i¢nyyripos A, B, F, R: bd’ qynrjpos L (made by S from a@iyyyrijpoc, sic), 


T, Vat., Farn.: b¢’ hynropos (sic) L?. 


1590 xarappdxrnyv L (the second p 


added by S) : pp most Mss.: p B, Farn., Vat.—dddv F, T, R: 6d0v L and most mss. 


1592 rodvoxicrwy Heath: rodvoxlcrex (as L) or modvoxicTrw Mss. 


1593 f. 


Oncéws | IlepiGou re] IerpiAov | Oncéws re Blaydes.—IleplOov re Keira] TeplOw xade?- 


had just prayed for him. Cp. the prayer 
of Ajax to Hermes Chthonios that he 
may die dopddacros (Az. 833).—rTovT’... 
748y means, ‘here we come to the point 
which is indeed (kat) worthy of wonder’: 
cp. Plat. Sywepos. 204 B OfAov Oh...700TS 
ye 75n Kal macdl, dru, etc. 

1588 tdynyytipos is supported against 
bp’ HynT pos (a) by such examples as 83, ws 
éuo0 povns médas, (0) by the fact that the 
compound with w7é is suitable where, as 
here, the sense is that no one so much as 
hinted or indicated the way. Cp. Plat. 
Crito 54 E mpdtrwpev Tavry, émerdy TavTy 
6 Geos Upnyeira. So O. TZ. 966 wy 
ddnynrer (‘on whose showing’): 26. 1260 
ws UpnynToU TLWos. 

1590 Katappdkryny (from pdcow to 
strike hard, or dash, cp. 1503), lit. ‘dash- 
ing or rushing down’; Strabo 10. 640 
Tnphoas KaTrappaxryy dbuBpov: here, of a 
cleft descending abruptly into the ground. 
Strabo applies the word to the cataracts 
of the Nile (called xarddoumo by Her.): 
in this sense it is usu. spelt with one p, as 
if from karapdoow: so Lucan 10. 317 
praccipites cataractae. Cp. Plut. Mor. 
781 E olknua Ovpav éxov ETL ppaKTH?, 
a room with a trap-door in it: so too 
Arat. 26 @dpa Katappaxrp. The v./. 
karagpaxrnv (Suidas) is worthless. 

1591 yadkois Bddpoor. 7. 8. 13 
és Tdprapov jepdevra, | THE war’, Xt Ba- 
Oicrov wd xOovds ect. BépeOpov, | evOa 


odjpecal re TUAaL Kal xdAKeos ovdds. Hes. 
Theog. 811 (of Tartarus) @vOa dé papud- 
peat Te TUNaL Kal xdAKEOS OVHSS, | doTEU- 
gys, plenor duenvekéecowy apypos, | 
avroguns : ‘a brazen threshold, immove- 
able, fixed in the earth by roots without a 
break, of natural growth,’ z.e. not wrought 
by human hands. The rift or cavern at 
Colonus, from which the adjoining region 
took the name of the yadxods 666s (see on 
57), was locally supposed to be connected 
with the ‘brazen threshold’ below by 
brazen steps reaching down into the un- 
der-world. The stress laid on the xaA- 
Kots BdOpo.or here, and the name ‘Bra- 
zen Threshold’ itself, rather suggest that 
the myth was visibly symbolised by some 
artificial steps made at the top of the 
steep rift.—ynev, as Od. 13. 163 day 
ZOnxe Kal épplfwoev evepPev (Poseidon pe- 
trifying the Phaeacian ship). 

1592 modvoxlorwv.- Several paths 
converged at the karappdxrns 600s. Oece- 
dipus halted (ern) near the 660s, ze. 
just before the path which he was follow- 
ing met the others. We are reminded, 
perhaps designedly, of that oxvorh dd0s 
in Phocis at which the misfortunes of his 
early manhood began (O. Z. 733). 

1593 koidov...Kparnpos. (1) Schnei- 
dewin takes this to mean a large brazen 
vessel set in a rift of the ground, over 
which Theseus and Peirithous slew the 
victims when they made their pact (opxia 
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a M 4 
Tepidov re xetrar wior det EvvOnpara: 
Lal / vA 
ad ov peoos otas Tov Te Bopikiov TETpOV 


ZOPOKAEOYZ 


1595 


Koihns 7 axépdov Karo aivov tadov 
a , 
xabéler: eit édvoe Svomivets oTOodas. 
lal > oe c led 
Kamer avoas Taldas nVvayer puTav 


rat Wecklein. 


1595 é¢’ 08 pécov ordo* To0Oopixlov mérpov L, with re added 


above 00 by first hand. (The @ has not been made from r: it is merely an instance 
of @ written with the cross-stroke slightly prolonged; Bd@poror (v. 1591), as written 
in L, shows a like 0.) The other Mss., too, have é#’ of pécov, except that Vat. 


has uécov. Brunck conject. dg’ o6 wécov: Musgrave ad’ of pécos. 


Most Mss. have 


érauov). He cites Eur. Suppl. 1201, 
where Theseus is directed thus to make 
a covenant with Adrastus; the throats of 
nine sheep are to be cut over a bronze 
tplarous, and the terms of the pact (épkor) 
are then to be graven in its basin (rpézro- 
dos év kotdw Ktre.). (2) The schol., 
whose view is more likely, understands a 
basin or hollow in the rock: kothov Té- 
Aas KpaTHpos' Tov pwuxod' Ta yap 
KotAa oUTws éxddou éx perapopas* dev 
kal Ta €v TH Altyy Koil\buara KpaT apes 
kadotvra. Cp. Arist. De Mundo 6 trav 
év Altyyn Kparjpwv dvappayévtwv. Plat. 
Phaedo 111 D says of the subterranean 
cavities, ouvrerpjoOal re woddax7 ... Kal 
SieEddous exe, 7) wodd ey Vowp petv é€& 
addjrwr els d\ApAouS Worep els Kparipas. 
The scholiast adds :—Aéyer 61’ of (sc. 
puxod) kKaTaBHvae pacl thy Kopny ap- 
mayetoav. That is, the schol. took this 
Kparyp or pvxds in the rock to be the 
actual cavity in which the xarappdxrns 
660s began. In each case the xpatnp was 
close to the 6d¢s. 

Onoéws. Theseus went down to Ha- 
des with Peirithous, king of the Thessa- 
lian Lapithae, to help.him in carrying 
off Persephone. Both heraes were made 
prisoners by Pluto. Theseus was after- 
wards delivered by Heracles, when sent 
by Eurystheus to capture Cerberus, Ac- 
cording to another version, adopted by 
Eur. in his Iecpi@ous, Heracles delivered 
Peirithous also. 

1594 ITep{0ov. Elsewhere in ex- 
tant classical literature the form is Ie:pl- 
Goos or (Attic) IeplOovs. But a form 
IleplGous is sufficiently attested by the 
name of the Attic deme of which this 
hero was eponymus. Harpocr. Ilepe- 
Ootdat* Ojuos éore Tis Oivytdos. Aes- 
chin. or. 1 § 156 Ilepexdelénv tov Ie- 
poldny : and so [Dem.] or. 50 § 4t. 


Eustathius (101. 3) notices both forms, 
and Dindorf ascribes Ilepi#ow to the 
Paris mss. of Georgius Syncellus (the 
Byzantine chronographer, 800 A.D.), p. 
299. II: vases and inscriptions also give 
it. There is no need, then, to write Ie- 
plOov Oncéws Te, as Blaydes does. 

Ketrau...EvvOrjpara: schol. ofov iao- 
pvhwatTa THS mloTews 7s EOevTo mpods Gd- 
Andous: z.e. he understood by ketrat some 
visible memorial: This seems clearly 
right. The local belief probably pointed 
to characters or marks on the rock. See 
the schol. on Ar. Zg. 785 €ore 6€ Kai 
ayéXagros wéTpa Kadousévyn Tapa Tots 
*Adnvalos, Grou kabicar gaol Oncéa 
MéANovTAa KaTaBalvery els “Adov. 
Leake (Demi 1. 635) conjectured that 
this mérpa may have marked the place 
(xwplov) mentioned by Paus. I. 18. 4 as 
near the temple of Sarapis, s.E. of the 
acropolis, évéa Ieupifovwy kal Onoéa cuv- 
Geuévous és Aakedaliuova xa torepor és 
Ocomrpwtovs oradjvat éyouow. But 
the expeditions named there are distinct 
from the descent to Hades with which 
the schol. connects the zwérpa. And, 
wherever this dyé\acros rérpa was, there 
must have been a cavern suggestive of 
the descent to Hades. The schol.’s 
phrase, rapa rots ’A@nvatos, would cover 
Colonus. 

Others understand: ‘where the com- 
pact has been made’ (ketra.=pf. pass. of 
TlOnuu),—a lively way of saying, ‘was 
made,’ éré@y: but this is improbable.— 
Wecklein conjectures Ilep{@w kadetrar: 
‘where men say that the compact of Th. 
with P. was made’: the dat. as Zr. 668 
Tay ody ‘Hpak\el Swpnudtwv: the verb as 
Simonides fr. 107 &@a xadetra...’Apré- 
Midos...Téwevos. (Cp. on O. Z. 1451.) 
This idiom, however, elsewhere always 
refers to Alaces, not to acés. 
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and Peirithous hath its memorial. 


He stood midway between 


that basin and the Thorician stone,—the hollow pear-tree and 
the marble tomb; then sate him down, and loosed his sordid 


raiment. 


. And then he called his daughters, and bade them fetch 


700 Te Oopixtov, but re is omitted by B, Vat. (as by the first hand in L). ro0r’ épuxtov 


F. rod re rpixoptpov Schneidewin. 
Tdppou for rdpov Suidas s.v.”"Axepdos. 


1596 xdd datvou rddou Mss. (Aatov Vat.): 
kam Canter: xatro\alvov rddouv Dobree. 
1597 édvoe B, T, Farn. (€\evce Vat.) : educe the rest. 


1595 (1) With L’s éf ov: ‘Az 
which (the xparip) he halted, midway 
between’ the other objects. Cp. Z/. 22. 
153 év0a 8 ér’ airdwy mduvol edpées éy-yds 
éagwv, a¢thesprings. With é¢’, L’s pécrou 
is possible; ‘at which, midway as it is.’ 
(2) With Brunck’s d¢’ of, it becomes 
necessary to read péoos. The xparyp 
is then one of four points from which 
the point denoted by uéoos is measured. 
The second amré may be taken with dxép- 
dov also: cp. O. 7. 734, 761. péoos 
usu. takes a simple gen. of the extremes, 
and is not elsewhere found with daé, but 
the latter is natural (Plat. Parm. 145 B 
76 ye mécov loov Tay éoxaTwy amTéxXEL). 

Tov Te Qopixlov wétpov. It was from 
Thoricus (Apollod. 2. 4. 7) that ‘radiant 
Eos caught up Cephalus to the gods’ 
(Eur. iff. 455). Hence the name of 
that place may have been associated in 
the Athenian mind with the idea of re- 
moval to another world. Qopixés (so Her., 
Xen., etc. : Odpexos schol.) was a town and 
deme of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
?Axauavtls, on the s. E. coast, about 6 
miles N. of Sunium, and 42 s. E. of Co- 
lonus. It was reckoned among the twelve 
towns of the old Attic dodecapolis, and, 
to judge by the ruins, was a considerable 
place down to late times (Leake, Demz 11. 
17—22). If Oopsktov is unsound, the 
familiarity of Ooplxioc as a deme-name 
may have suggested it. Schneidewin’s 
Tpikopvdpov rests on the schol. to 57: 
kal Tis TOY xpnopotoidy pyol* Bowwrol 
immowo tmoritelyovot Kohwvdr, | év0a 
AlLOos Tpikdpavos exer kal xXaAKEOS 
ovdds. But, if Ooptxtov came from rpt- 
kopigov, the genuine word must have 
been well-nigh obliterated. 

1596 kotAns T dxépSov: schol. ris Tov 
rubpeva éxovons didKevov, carévra. The 
wild pear gave its name to the Attic deme 
Axepdods (’Axepdovoro); as in its other 
form, axpds, to "Axpadivy, the E. quarter 


of Syracuse. If, as the schol. states (n. 
1593), the local myth placed the rape of 
Persephone here, this old tree may have 
been pointed out as the spot whence she 
was snatched. An épweds (wild fig-tree) 
by the Cephisus was connected with a 
like legend (Paus. 1. 38. 5). A wild 
olive-tree (kd7wos) at Troezen was asso- 
ciated with the disaster of Hippolytus 
(2. 32. 10), as the orperrh édala at Epi- 
daurus (see on 694) with Heracles,— 
Kad Aalvov tdadov. Dobree’s kavro- 
Aaivov (‘of natural rock,’ cp. on 192) is 
more ingenious than probable. Cp. Eur. 
felen. 962 Tévde Adivov ragov: El, 328 
pa Naivov marpos. The ddivos rddos 
is opposed to a ruuBos of earth or a 
Adpvaé of wood (Thuc. 2. 34): it would 
commonly denote an oblong monument 
with a flat slab (rpdmefa) on top, the 
sides being sometimes sculptured. 

The power and beauty of this passage 
are in no way lessened for us because we 
know nothing of the basin or the stone, 
the tree or the tomb. Rather it might 
be said that the very fact of our ignorance 
illustrates the spirit in which these details 
are introduced. Their significance is 
essentially local: radra yvapiya Tors 
éyxwplos (schol.). They show us how 
the blind man, who had never been at 
Colonus before, placed himself at pre- 
cisely the due point in the midst of its 
complex sanctities. The god made him 
as one who had the most intimate and 
minute knowledge of the ground. 

1597 euoe, as Zr. 924 Nex Tov adrijs 
mémdov: while the midd. in //. 17. 318 
Novo 6é redxea refers to Greeks stripping 
Trojans.—8vomuvels : cp. 1258. He pre- 
pares to put on the garb of the dead. 

1598 putdy (f¢w), flowing, é& deup- 
rou Kpnyns (469). Cp. Theophr. Cazss. 
Planit. 2. 6. 3 (with ref. to correcting 
the properties of water by mixing diffe- 
rent kinds), 6.’ 6 moA\dkKis dy apydooese 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


USdrwv eveyKeiy hovtpa Kal xods ToBev . 


, - 
to § evxddov hi a eis Tpocoypiov 
emioTo\as TaTpt 
6v@, hovtpots TE vw 


ys nw 4 > 
mdyov mohovoa, TAT 
rn 4 
Tayel "Topevoay ovV 


1600 


lal / 
eobqti 7 e&jpoKnoay 7 vopilerat. 
eet S€ mavtds eixe Spavtos ydovyp, 
\ 


> a om Re 
KOUK HV eT ovdey apyov wr Eediero, 


1605 


krimmoe pev Leds xOdvios, at d€ rapbEvor 
plynoay ws nKovoay: €s be youvara 
marpos Tecovoat Khatov, ovd avieray 
oTépvov dpaypovs ovoe TapypxHKeELs ydous. 


6 & os dkover POdyyov eEaidvyns muKpdv, 


1610 


mrTveas eT avTais xElpas elev’ @ TEKVG, 
an an ec Je 
ovk €or €F vw Hd &v nepa TarHp. 
> 4, > - 
Ohwde yap Ox) TavTA Tad, KOUKETL 
\ vA 4 = - > > % "A 
my Svomovytov eer aud uot tpopyy- 


ok\ypav pév, olda, matdes: aAN’ Ev yap povov 


1615 


\ / , aA > »¥ , 
Ta TavTa VEL TavT EOS poyOypara. 


1600 7 © F (from the corrector), T, Farn., schol.: most Mss. have 7@6’ (as L), or 


740’ (as A).—mpoodyrov L, F : émdynov the rest. 


1601 rdyor] ryynv L. Stephani 


(Reise durch einige Gegenden des nordl. Griechenl., p.107).—podovoa L: podotca A: 


Aerrov Kal Kabapdyv wh Kabapw Kal axel, 
kal ppeariatoy vayartal (well water with 
river water), kat putrov kal OuBprov 
(spring or rain water) Aural kal ardGs 
oTaclwy. 

1600 £. They go toa hillock a little 
way off, on which was a shrine of De- 
meter Euchlods. See map in Introd.— 
evxAdov, as protecting the young green 
corn and other young vegetation (Adm). 
Paus. I. 22. 3 ore dé (at Athens) xal Djs 
kovporpopov Kai Anunrpos iepdv Xdons. 
She was associated with I'9 xouporpdgos 
and with Apollo in the XAéea held on 
6th Thargelion (latter part of May). Other 
names given to Demeter as protectress 
of crops, etc., expressed the ills which 
she averted, as xavorws, afnola (parcher), 
épuotBy (mildew), édvynpis (popularly re- 
ferred to ety, sunshine, but doubtful), 

TmpocoWov, not found elsewhere, is 
read by L and Suidas. ‘The hill of 
Demeter, in full view’: rather than, ‘the 
hill looking on Demeter.’ The act. sense 
is possible (PA. 1040 Oeol 7’ dyno), but 


the other seems better here: cp. Ant. 
II10 6puac6’...eis érdyov Tomov. 

1602 f. ’ropevoay and mépevoay are 
alike admissible in this fjois (cp. 1606 
ff.), but the former seems preferable on 
the general principle of not multiplying 
omissions of augment without necessity. 
‘Brought this behest,’ z.e. the water for 
which he had asked. Eur. Ph. 984 
MEN. xpnudrwr dé rls mopos ;—| KP. éya 
mopevow xpuvodv. Cp. on 1458 mépor.— 
Traxel olv xp.: cp. 885: 77% 395 a 
xpovw Bpadet pokwv.—Xovtpots, as the 
dead were washed: Lucian De Luctu 11 
Meta TadTa 5é NovcayTes avdrovs...mpoTibev- 
Tat. So Az. 1405 Aourpwy dclwy (for the 
dead Ajax). 

1608 4 vopiterar, as the dead were 
usually dressed for burial, z.e. in white. 
Artemidorus Onezr. 2. 3 dvdpl dé vooodvre 
AevKd Exew imdria Odvarov mpoaryopevet, 
dia 76 Tods GmrolaydvTas ev NeuKols Expépec- 
Oa. 

1604 mavrds...5pdvros. (1) Usu. 
explained :—‘ when he had content of all 
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water from some fount, that he should wash, and make a drink- 
offering. And they went to the hill which was in view, Demeter’s 
hill who guards the tender plants, and in short space brought 
that which their father had enjoined; then they ministered to 
him with washing, and dressed him, as use ordains. 

But when he had content of doing all, and no part of his 
desire was now unheeded, then was thunder from the Zeus of 
the Shades: and the maidens shuddered as they heard; they 
fell at their father’s knees, and wept, nor ceased from beating 
the breast, and wailing very sore. 

And when he heard their sudden bitter cry, he put his arms 
around them, and said: ‘ My children, this day ends your father’s 
life. For now all hath perished that was mine, and no more 
shall ye bear the burden of tending me,—no light one, well 
I know, my children; yet one little word makes all those toils 


podovca B, T. 


ovdév most Mss.—égelero L. 


Service,’ i.e. when his daughters had done 
for him all that he wished. Then zéy 
dpwr will be ‘every activity’ of attendants : 
cp. the Homeric dpyoripes, Spjorecpac, 
of servants, Od. 10. 349 etc. (2) A 
better view is: ‘when of doing all he had 
content’ (as Whitelaw), when av dpwy 
is his ow activity. Cp. 7d BovAdmevoy 
Tis yveuns and similar phrases (see on 
267): also Thuc. t. 142 €v T@ wy mede- 
Tavrt, ‘in the absence of practice.’ As 
to Tr. 196 70 yap woPobv Exacros éxuabery 
0é\wv, —where 70 rofodv used to be ex- 
plained as ‘the desire within him,’—it is 
now generally held to be corrupt (E. 
Thomas conjectures 7a yap modelv’). But 
the absence of the art. makes way dpav a 
bolder expression than any of these; nor 
can the adverbial év duelBovrs, ‘alter- 
nately,’ (Pind. WV. 11. 42,) be properly 
compared. I suspect, then, that the text 
is corrupt. To Mekler’s conjecture (see 
cr. n.) the obstacle is @pwv instead of 
Z5pacav. The obvious %pwros (‘desire’) 
should not be too lightly rejected: cp. 

6. 
*Sy605 dpydv, neglected: see on O. 7. 
287. 

‘606 Ktimnyee : for the omission of the 
augment, see on O. 7. 1249. Zeds x9. : 
Ll. 9. 457 Levs re KaTaxOdvios Kal émawy 


M G a a oe , 1602 Taxel] Bpaxet Reisig. 
nooviv] mavd’ oa’ elm’ edpwv mpds jdoviv Mekler. 


as naught ; 


1604 rarTos elxe Spavros 
1605 ovdev dpyov L: dpydv 


) ‘ 1608 recolca K\atov] mecdyr’ éxXaov Dindorf.— 
avetecav L, with » written above ex: gl. 


ovK dvémeutor. 1610 6 08] 60 L. 


Tlepoepovera, At Corinth Pausanias saw 
three images of Zeus, one being X@ém0s, 
another “Tyoros, the third nameless (2. 
2. 8). The Zeus Chthonios was a benevo- 
lent Pluto, associated with Demeter in 
the prayers of the husbandman (Hes. Of. 
465). 
1608 f. 005’ dvlerav, ‘did not remit’ 
(cp. dviévae pudakiy, doxnow, exOpar, 
etc.) ; oz, ‘did not send up’ (as in O. 7. 
1277, a different context). KAavOuds was 
commonly associated with koupos (planc- 
tus) and yoos. If Soph. had meant other- 
wise, he would have added another verse 
with d\Ad.—1rapprjKets, very loud : see 
on 489. 

1610 éaldvys, because they burst 
into their wail when the sudden peal of 
thunder was heard. 

1613 tavra tapd, all that concerns 
my earthly life. 

1614 ff. tTHv Svomdv.: cp. 509: Aesch. 
Pers. 315 @ duorovnre Satwov.—apd enol: 
cp. Z/. 1143 quoted on 345; tpodry, 20. 
and 352.—oKAnpayv, in appos.; cp. 1173. 
—dAd...ydp, ‘but (I need not speak of 
hardship), for’: =‘but indeed’: cp. on 
988.—*v...émros, ‘one word,’ viz. pcdetv. 
Cp. Ant. 53 mirnp Kal yur, dumdody 
éros. (This is better than ‘one saying,’ 
z.é. reflection.)—Ate, cancels. 
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7o yap didely ovK Eorw e€ drou ahéov 

) Tovde Tavdpos eoxel, ob THTwpEvaL 

TO Nourdv non TOV Biov Sud&erov. 

rowadr ém addv/dovow apdiKetpevor 

liySyv exdavov mdvres. ws dE Tos Tédos 

your adixovt ovd’ €r Cpaper Bon, 

Hv pev omy, pléypa & e€aidvns twos 

OdvEv aitov, ote TavTas opi 
n / if - , 4 

arnoa poBw deioavras e€aidvys rpixas. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


las 


1625 


KaNEv yap avtov To\Aa Toddax7 Oeds: 
@ ovTOS ovTOS, Oidimous, Ti péeAAopeEV 


\KOpeEtr ; 


madhau S17 Tard cov Bpadvverat. 


0 0 as éempjober ex Peod Kadovpevos, 


> Lal nw c n ¥ , 
avog podety ol yrs avakta Onoéa. 


1630 


S - , 
Kame. mpoonhler, cirev? @ pidov Kapa, 
ca ec 
dds pou YEpos ons TioTwW * Opkiay TéKvots, 


1619 76 Nourdv Hdy Blorov Siaéerov L, F: and so the rest, only with rév instead of 7d. 


(Blwrov T, Farn.) 
with the change of 76 to rév. 
Blorov éxéudéerov Meineke. 


TO Aourdy Hdn Tod Blov dudéere Suidas, which Froehlich accepts, 
70 Nourdy Hd Tov Blov duaéerov Elmsley. 
1625 ¢08w] In L the letters ¢ and 8 have been writ- 


Tov Nowrov Hd 


ten by Sin erasures: the first hand may have written \ogw.—ééalpyys] evOéws Dindorf. 


1626 «ade? L (A in an erasure), and most MSS.: 


kadhec T, Farn.: xadde Vat. 


1618 f. TyTSpevar: cp. on 1200.— 
The simplest view of the MS. 70 Aourdy 
76n Blorov diéerov is Elmsley’s, that 
Btorov was written by a mistake for rov 
Biov. (The error here affords no ground 
for suspecting Blorov in 1584.) But rod 
Blov (Suidas) is equally possible: cp. 
O. T. 1487 voovmevos TX Nova Tod miKpod 
Blov. The constr. roy Aourdv...t0d Blouv 
would be a rare one: Dem. or. 15 § 16 
mpos Tov Novrdv Tod xpdovov, Xen. Cyr. 
4. 5. 1 TOU olrov...Tov mucouv: SO ToAAH 
Ths yis, etc. 

1620 f£. én’ GAA. dpdux.: Ze. each 
of the daughters had twined her arms 
about her father, while he had also em- 
braced them. Cp. Od. 8. 523 ws 6& yuvh 
kKhalyot plrov roow dupurecodca.—rvy- 
Sv from Nfw, singultare. Anthol. Pal. 
15. 28. 3 Avyéws édopvpero pnrnp, | Vy- 
Onv, iorapevn. 

1623 c.wtr, a moment of absolute 
stillness, after the wails had subsided. Job 
iv. 15 ‘Then a spirit passed before my 
face; the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the 


appearance thereof; a form was before 
mine eyes: there was silence, and I heard 
a voice.’—twos: Eur. Andr. 1147 ply 
54 Tes ddvTwr ex pécwv EPbeyéaro | Sewov 
Te kal ppixades. 

1624 £. QdvEv aitov. Porson on 
Eur. PA. 5 wished to read PeGv EO WUE’ 
(omitting airov). But the change is un- 
necessary, if occasional omission of the 
augment is conceded to such pyoes as 
this: cp. 1606. @wiiccw denotes a loud, 
urgent cry (cp. Eur. Hig. 219 xkuol 
OwitEar): here with acc. of the person 
called.—tdvras, subject toorqoat. For 
this phrase, instead of rao. orfvat Tplxas, 
see on 150 purdduos. Cp. 1464.—oBeo 
is causal dat. with orqjoat, rather than 
modal dat. with Sefcavras, so that we 
should not compare Zy. 176 $6By... 
TapBotoay: O. 7. 65 tarvw y’ etdovra.— 
éEaldvyns, though it has come in 1623 
(and 1610): see on 554. 

1626 wodAd ToAAax], ‘with repeat- 
ed and manifold calling.’ There seems 
to be no genuine instance of zo\\axy 
meaning simply rodddxis. It is always 


Aa 
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Jove had ye from me, as from none beside; and now ye shall 
have me with you no more, through all your days to come’ 

On such wise, close-clinging to each other, sire and daughters 
sobbed and wept. But when they had made an end of wailing, 
and the sound went up no more, there was a stillness; and 
suddenly a voice of one who cried aloud to him, so that the 
hair of all stood up on their heads for sudden fear, and they 
were afraid. For the god called him with many callings and 
manifold : ‘ Oedipus, Oedipus, why delay we to go? Thou tarriest 
too long? 

But when he perceived that he was called of the god, 
he craved that the king Theseus should draw near; and 
when he came near, said: ‘O my friend, give, I pray 
thee, the solemn pledge of thy right hand to my children, 


modhaxe? (with m written above) L. Blaydes conject. roAd«cs.—Lehrs agrees with 
Hermann (on Arist. Poet. p. 224) in rejecting this v. 1627 £. ri uédromer ; | 
xwpec Nauck.—dy rad] 69 7’ ao L, whence dy7’ awd F.—Bpad’vera] After v two 


letters have been erased in L. 


1630 of L, F: of B, with o above: of the 


rest. 1632 dpxaiay Mss.: dp@ulay Wecklein: dpxiay L. Schmidt: dpxécew 
Nauck : loxupav Sehrwald: dpxiay P. N. Pappageorgius.—réxvois] réxvov Vat. 


‘by many routes’ (as Xen. Az. 7. 3.12), 
‘in many ways’ (Her. 6. 21), or ‘on 
many grounds’ (id. 1. 42). The phrase 
here, then, cannot mean ‘/oudly (moN)d) 
and offen’: nor can it be merely, ‘again 
and again.’ But ro\A\ax7 need not refer 
to different forms of words. It is enough 
to understand it of varying tones in which 
the name was sounded, or of the voice 
seeming to come from different points at 
successive moments. 

It is strange that a modern critic should 
have thought this ‘alienissimum a divina 
maiestate’ (Schaefer). He must have 
forgotten that a divine summons had 
already been thrice repeated when ‘the 
LoRD came, and stood, and called as at 
other times, Samuel, Samuel.’ 

1627 @ ovdtos. So the goddess Athena, 
calling Ajax to come forth from his tent; 
Ai. 71 obros, € Tov Tas etc. : 8g w ovTOS, 
Alas, dedtepby oe mpookado, where Alas 
is voc. (2b. 482), as OiStirous here (cp. 
461). odtos (‘ Ho there!’), thus used, 
implies that the person addressed is not 
duly heeding the speaker; here it helps 
to express impatience. So, when Medea 
turns her face away from Jason’s smooth 
words, he cries to her, alr, Tl xAwpors 
Saxpvos réyyes Kdpas; etc. (Med. 922). 
There is nothing of roughness in the 
phrase, except in the particular combi- 


nation ovros ot (O. 7. 532, 1121: Eur. 
fTec. 1280). 

1628 xopeiv: cp. the emphatic place 
of detEa, O. 7. 278. Nauck’s méddo- 
wev; | X@pec* by the change to the sin- 
gular number, breaks the companionship 
of Oedipus with the Unseen.—tdro cov 
adv., Bpadtverat pass. impers.: delay is 
made on thy part. Cp. Eur. Z7vo. 74 
érouw’ & Boudec Tam’ éwod: Ar. Plut. 100 
dperév pe vive icrov yap On Tam’ éuod 
(for in both places it is do rather than 
éml). Cp. 293. 

1630 oi, ethic dat., ‘for him,’ as a 
grace to him: cp. 81. The enclitic almost 
adheres to podetv, while yyjs is naturally 
drawn to dvaxta: thus the two mono- 
syllables in the 3rd foot do not hurt the 
rhythm.—Theseus, with attendants, had 
followed Oed. to the 60s (see 1589), but 
had remained apart while the daughters 
ministered to their father (1598—1603). 
He is now summoned to approach them. 

1632 opkxtay, the conjecture of P. N. 
Pappageorgius, is the best emendation of 
the certainly corrupt dpxatay. It gives 
exactly what we need, viz. such an epithet 
for mlorw as marks the special solemnity 
of the pledge. Cp. Plat. Legg. 843 A 
pirlay te Kal éxOpav évopxov. The oc- 
currence of épxios in 1637 cannot be made 
an objection (cp. 554 n.); on the con- 
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lal lal » ee 
Yueis TE, TALES, TOSE’ Kal KaTalvEeroV eels 
/ +) c a lal 
peyote Tpoowoely Ta08 éxov, TeAeEW 8 OO GV 


fe) La / > > A pa a 
gpovT avrais aet. 
weddys ppovav ev Evppepovt ¢ 


1635 


6 8, ws dup yevvatos, OvVK oLKTOUV [Era 
/ A 
karjverev TA8 OpKios Spdcew Ey. 
na 279% > 
és S€ tadr’ Spacer, evOds Oidirous 


® / / 
Wavoras duavpais xepoly dy raidwv héyen 
\ \ lal 
@ Taide, Tagas xpH TO yevvatov Ppevt 
> 


1640 


al , > la } 8 aA \ bd 
xopew Tome eK THVOE, HNO a BY Hews 
an , 
hevaooew SuKa.ovr, pnode pavovrvtav Kuew. 
A 
GN epic?’ ws TaxvoTa* mAnY O KUpLoOs 
A , 
Onceds Tapéotw pavOdver ra Spdpeva. 
a 


la > 
TocavTa pwovycavros elonKovoapev 


1645 


an , 
Edpravtes' dotaktt d€ avy tats tapévors 


e lal 
OTEVOVTES WULAPTOUMED. 


1634 rdcd’] L has o in an erasure; the a was first @, then a. 
L, F: méddys most Mss.: véuys F. W. Schmidt. 3 c 
1640 r\dcas MSS.: tAdca Dindorf (formerly), 


Musgrave: éxvov Wex, Bothe. 


as 8 amnMopne, 


1635 pddres 
1636. olkrov MSS.: &yKou 


Wunder, Blaydes : rAdvre Dind. (n. to Oxf. ed. of 1860).—¢pevi A, R, L?: épew Land 


trary, it rather confirms d6pklav here. The- 
seus did just what Oedipus asked. 

dpxatay has been explained as follows: 
—(1) ‘Thy right hand, that time-honoured 
pledge.” I agree with Campbell and 
Bellermann that this is the best version: 
indeed, I should be disposed to say, the 
only sound one. But in such a context 
we surely want something more than so 
general an epithet. (2) Thy pledge, 
‘which some day will be old,’ t.e. which 
you are sure to observe permanently. 
Herm. supports this extraordinary ‘pro- 
lepsis’ by Aesch. Ag. 579, where, how- 
ever, dpxatov ydvos is rather, ‘the tradi- 
tional ornament’ of temples (spoils) : 
unless we should read (dduo.s) dpxatos. 
(3) ‘A pledge of such good faith as you 
have always observed’ (fides perpetuo 
apud te usu sacrata, Ellendt). (4) A 
modification of the last view refers dp- 
xalav to v. 631, as= ‘the pledge given at 
the beginning (of our intercourse).’ It is 
impossible to accept any one of these in- 
terpretations. 

(1) Two other conjectures claim notice. 
dpOlay (Wecklein)=‘in a friendly com- 
pact.’ Cp. Od. 16. 427 of & tyutv dpO poe 


joav, ‘they were in amity with us.’ In 
Ph. 1132 Erfurdt has restored ap0uoy (as 
=‘trusty comrade’) for d@\vov. But this 
epithet does not strengthen mistw. (2) 
dpxtay (L. Schmidt)=‘sure.’ The only 
support for this is the epic phrase picAos 
dipxios (ZZ. 10. 304, Od. 18. 358, Hes. Of. 
68). 

: 1634 éxdy, ‘if thou canst help it’: cp. 
Plat. Prot. 345 D ds dy Exwv pndev kaxdv 
joim: in prose more often with evac 
added, as Symp. 214 E €xwy yap elvat 
ovdév Wevtcouar: almost always in sen- 
tences which contain or imply a negative: 
but Her. 7. 164 has éxwv Te elvac xal 
dewod émivros ovdevds...kaTadels Thy 
apxnv. 

1635 péAdqs, sc. Tedev: ppovay et, 
‘wishing them well.’ Cp. O. 7. 1066 
kal why ppovotcd vy’ eb TA AGoTA cot héyu. 
*To do all that, as thetr well-wisher, thou 
seemest likely (to do) with advantage to 
them.’ As a well-wisher will do zs dest, 
€¥ dpovev thus practically means, ‘to the 
best of thy judgment’; but that is not the 
first sense of the words. 

1636 ovk olkrov péra, without mak- 
ing lamentation,—controlling his feelings 
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and ye, daughters, to him; and promise thou never to forsake 
them of thy free will, but to do all things for their good, as 
thy friendship and the time may prompt.” And he, like a man 
of noble spirit, without making lament, sware to keep that 


‘promise to his friend. 


But when Theseus had so promised, straightway Oedipus felt 
for his children with blind hands, and said: ‘O my children, 
ye must be nobly brave of heart, and depart from this place, 
nor ask to behold unlawful sights, or to hear such speech as 
may not be heard. Nay, go with all haste; only let Theseus 
be present, as is his right, a witness of those things which are 


to be.’ 


So spake he, and we all heard; and with streaming tears 
and with lamentation we followed the maidens away. But when 


the rest: tpégdey Wecklein. 
hand: ph’ S. Most Mss. have “7 pw’: 
1644 pwavddvey Reiske. 


Nauck rejects the v. 


we had gone apart, 


1641 u79] une L first 


in B and F @’ is written over pw’. 
1646 f. doraxri dé] Blaydes conject. er’ doraxzi: 


Nauck, ef7’ dkacka... | oretxovres (for orévoytes): also raiou for odv-rais: and in 
v. 1648 mddw orpadpévres eldouev for orpapévres eéamreldomer. ; 


in presence of the afflicted girls. Vau- 
villiers: ‘ofkros hic est quod nos Galli 
dicimus fozblesse.’ Cp. Plat. Phaedo 117 
C kal huwy oi roddol Téws wey Erveckas 
ofol re joav karéxery TO uy Oaxpvery, 
as 5é eldoumev mivoyTtd Te Kal Terwkora, 
(that Socrates had drunk the hemlock,) 
ovKért, GAN Emod ye Bla kaladrod (in 
spite of myself) dotaxrl exdpet Ta Sdxpua. 
If the men of the old Greek world were 
more easily moved to tears than modern 
men, at least they knew very well when 
a man is bound to repress his emotion, if 
he can. Why, then, obliterate. a noble 
touch by changing olkrov—as Wecklein 
does with Wex and Bothe —to the 
wretchedly feeble dxvov? 

1637 dpKios: Anz. 305 dpkios dé cou 
Néyw: Ph. 811 od phy ao evopKov ak&ia 
béc bat. 

1639 dpavpais, ‘dark,’ not guided by 
eyes: cp. 182 duavpe | Kwry. Not 
‘feeble’ (1018), for no increase of physical 
weakness is among the signs that his end 
is near: rather is he lifted above his 
former helplessness (1587). 

1640 thdoas...7d yevvatoy hpevl, ‘ye 
must make a brave effort of the mind, 
and depart’: 76 yevvatov, acc. governed 
by rAdcas. It might also be adv., like 
Kduvovte Td Kaprepdy Theocr. 1, 41, but 


an absolute use of rAdoas seems slightly 
less probable here.—dpevl, 27 or wth it. 
L’s hépew is conceivably genuine, but in 
that case 7 yevvatov can hardly be so. 
Bellermann combines them by rendering, 
‘that which it is noble to bear.’ This 
will not serve: nor yet this, ‘to bear what 
is noble.’ Wecklein suggests tpépew : 
‘having brought yourselves to cherish for- 
titude.’ But since the effort demanded 
is one of moral courage, I do not see why 
the addition of dpevl to tAdcas should 
offend. 

1641 £. d pal: ‘such things as ’tis 
not lawful,’ etc.: cp. 73.—avotvtay, 
masc. 

1648 6 ktptos, the master, he who 
has control of all; since to him alone the 
éfdyytora (1526) are to be confided. The 
word has a further fitness here, since the 
maidens had been committed to the care 
of Theseus (cp. n. on O. 7. 1506). 

1645 f. clonkovoaper, simply ‘heard’ 
(rather than ‘obeyed’), as Ant. 9, Az. 
318, Tr. 351, 424.—Wecklein suggests 
gwvicavé 67’, with omission of doraxrt... 
orévovres.,—tvprayres, the attendants of 
Theseus, who had remained apart when 
their master was summoned to approach 
Oedipus (1630).—doraktl: see on 1251. 
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xpore Bpaxet orpadérres, eCameiSomev 
Tov avdpa Tov pev ovdapod TapdvT ETL, 
avaxra 8 avrov oppdrev émiokvov 

xeip’ dvréxovta Kpards, ws Sewod Twos 
pdBov pavévtos ov dvacxerod Bhéret. 
éreita perro Bawov ovde ovv Xpove | 
Opapev avrov yyy Te tporKuvowvl apa i 
Kat Tov Beav “Ohvptrov ev TavT@ hoy. 
pdopw 8 dmoiw Keivos dre ovd av vets 
Ovntav ppdoee tiv TO Onoéws Kapa. 

ov yap Tis avTov oure Tuppopos Jeod 
Kepauvos é&érpakey ovte Tovtia 

Ovedka Kunfeiaa 7H 767 ev XpOry, 

GN 7 tus €x Deady Topmds, } TO vepTrépwv 
evvouy Siactav yns advantrov Babpov- 
dip yap ov aTevakTos ovde avY VvdcoLS 
adyewos e&ergumetT, add’ et tus Bpotov 
Oavpactos. et dé py SoKa dpovar heyew, 


1660 


1665 


1649 ovdau Vat. 1651 éxovra xelpa xparés B, T, Vat., Farn.: yelp’ dvréxovra 
kparos the rest. 1652 avacyxérov L first hand, dvacyxerod S. 1655 tiv] ray R 
(with dy written above), F, Vat. (which has @edv). 1658 airdv] airay L, F, 
Vat.—Oeod L first hand, dedc S. eds is also in F: @eot the rest. 1659 ééé- 
mpatev] Maehly conject. ééjpratey: Blaydes, étépdekev, ekémdntev, or ékémepwer. 


1648 f£. éfamelSopev. This compound 
occurs only here, but is not intrinsically 
more questionable than the Homeric 
éEarroBalrw, éEamroddvw, etc. While é£0- 
pav= ‘to see at a distance’ (used in pass. 
by Eur. Her. 675 etc.), dpopay alone usu. 
=merely ‘to regard’: hence the double 
compound is really less pleonastic than 
those just mentioned. So éxmrporiuay oc- 
curs only in Ant. 913.—Tdv dvSpa tov 
pev: ‘we saw Oedipus,—zm, I say,— 
no longer present anywhere, but Theseus, 
etc.’ The rov wey comes in, by an after- 
thought, to prepare the distinction: cp. 
Od. 1. 115 el wobev av | pynorhpwr 
T&v mev oxédacw kata ddpara Geln, | 
Tuy © autos éxor: ‘make a scattering 
of the wooers,—*those men there,—in the 
house, but Azmzsedf have honour,’ etc. 

1650 airov, ‘alone’: Ar. Ach. 504 
avrol yap éopev odml Anvaly 7’ drydy (citi- 
zens without foreigners): cp. O. 7. 221n. 
—épp. (object. gen.) émlokvov, predica- 
tive, Wore émiokiagew TA dupara. 


1651 dvréxovra, holding over against, 
from the primary sense of davri: so with 
dat. (8upa0r) Ph. 830.—Perhaps nothing 
else in Greek literature leaves on the 
mind an impression so nearly akin to that 
of the awful vision in Job (iv. 15, 16). 

1654 f£. yqvTe...Kal...”"OAvparov. The- 
seus bows down and kisses the earth, 
then suddenly rises, and with upturned 
face stretches forth his hands towards the 
sky. The vision which he had just seen 
moved him to adore both the y@émor and 
the taaro. This touch is finely con- 
ceived so as to leave the mystery un- 
broken. Cp. Ph. 1408 ore?ye mpockicas 
XGbva: Ant. 758 révd’ *Odvurov (the hea- 
ven above us).—év tait@ Ady, ‘in the 
same address (or prayer),’ z.e. one imme- 
diately after the other: not, ‘on the 
same account.’ 

1659 f£. éfémrpagev, like duecpydoaro, 
duexpyoaro, confecit, ‘took his life’; cp. 
Eur. Hec. 515 rés kal uy éferpdéar’ ; “how 
indeed did ye take her life ?’—1ovrla 
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after no long time we looked back; and Oedipus we saw no- 
where any more, but the king alone, holding his hand before 
his face to screen his eyes, as if some dread sight had been 
seen, and such as none might endure to behold. And then, 
after a short space, we saw him salute the earth and the home 
of the gods above, both at once, in one prayer. mi 
But by what doom Oedipus perished, no man can tell, save 
Theseus alone. No fiery thunderbolt of the god removed him 
in that hour, nor any rising of storm from the sea; but either 
a messenger from the gods, or the world of the dead, the nether 
adamant, riven for him in love, without pain; for the passing of 
the man was not with lamentation, or in sickness and suffering, but, 
above mortal’s, wonderful. And if to any I seem to speak folly, 


1662 Gdérnrov L, with yp. dddumeroy written above by S. dAdueroy is in the text 


of F, which usu. follows S: ddvirnroy the other Mss. 


1663 avip] dvip L. 


1664 ddyewos L, F.—Above éteréurer’ L has é&érvevoev (without yp.), written by 
Se 1665 dox@ is wanting in L?: doxwy A, R. 


OveAAa. KiwyPetoa, ‘a whirlwind from the 
sea, suddenly aroused,’—so as to sweep 
inland on Colonus, and snatch him out of 
men’s sight. For the locative force of 
movtla as=zovréber, cp. on 118 éxrémuos. 
Cp. /7. 6. 345 (Helen’s wish) as pw’ ded’ 
MATL T@ OTE we mpwrov Téxe unTnp | olxeo- 
Oar mpopépovea kaxh dvéuoro Aveda | els 
pos 7} eis Kwa troduPNola Boro Oaddoons. 

1661 f. Twopmés: cp. 1548.—#? TO vep- 
tépwv yns BdOpov, the nether world on 
which the upper world rests. yijs BaOpor, 
earth’s firm floor, rocky base: cp. Milton, 
‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ And cast the 
dark foundations deep. So At. 860 éorlas 
BdOpor is the ground on which the home 
stands. 

ddtmnrov, the Ms. reading, is incom- 
parably better than the variant dAdp- 
aetov, which I believe to have been 
merely one of those conjectures in which 
the old transcribers and commenta- 
tors sometimes indulged. By advanrov 
the poet meant, ‘without pain’ (to 
Oed.); though it does not follow that 
he used the word with a definite con- 
sciousness of active sense. Cp. Ph. 687 
éughiTrAAKTwy poblwy, the billows that 
beat around him: O. 7. 969 awavoros, 
‘not touching,’ etc. (2b. 885 apdByros, 
‘not fearing,’ is not properly similar, 
since é08/0nv was deponent). Plat. 
Lege. 958 E Ta TOV TeTEAMEUTHKIT WV THLATA 
pdduora dhurATws Tots FHov...KpUrrTew, 
to bury the dead wth least annoyance to 


_the living. The passive sense, ‘not 
pained,’—z.e., ‘where all earthly pain is 
over,’ —seems less suitable. Pollux 3. 98 
says, UAdrwy 6€ kal adddrnros éexet,, 
womep Kal Lodox\fs &\Urnrov : where, 
since Plat. has the word only in the 
place just cited, dédvanros should perh. 
be dAurirws. The second ref. seems to 
indicate this passage, rather than Zr. 168 
Civ ddumrjrw Bliw, and, if so, proves the 
existence of the reading as early at least 
as c. 160 A.D.—dAdprerov (instead of 
d\aprés) is not attested for the classical 
age, though it occurs in later poetry 
(Anthol. P. 9. 540, etc.), as does also 
a subst. Naumrérys. 

1668 f. ov crevakros, ‘not with wail- 
ing.’ Some assume a definitely active 
sense, ‘ot wailing’; see last n., and 
add meumrés ‘blaming’ (Zr. 446). Others 
make it definitely passive, ‘ot dewazled.’ 
The thought is that his end was ‘not.ac- 
companied by orevaypol,’ and the poet 
probably meant to suggest both ideas. 
Cp. on cwripiov 487.—obv vécots : cp. 
O. T. 17 ovv yipa Bapts.—ddyewos, as- 
sociated with a\yos, here as feeling, not 
as causing, it: thus only here. Analogous 
is Pind. O/. 1. 26 kadapod AEByros, the 
cauldron of cleansing, where Fennell cp. 
Theocr. 24. 95 KaBap@ dé rupwoare dOua 
Geely. 

1665 f. ci 8 pr 0x0, ‘But if I 
seem not to speak with understanding’ 
(i.e. if my narrative is thought incredi- 
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otk dv trapeiynr olor pu SoKd dpovelv. 
XO. 700 8 ai te aides yot mporéupavres pirwr ; 
AT. ai otx éxds: yor yap ovK donpoves 
dbdyyou oe onpatvovar Sedp’ oppwpevas. 


AN. 


| Mewon} 
Lat, 


®@ \ \ 
@TWte TOV TOUY 


ND oO FP WO PD 


ioovre Kat trabovaa. 


1666 rapelunr] mapelta’ Hartung, the schol. having rapaxwpjoauue. 
x’o. L, the x in an erasure, the « made from 1; it was first cat ol. 


lal lal 4 
ded: eorw ore vov Oy 
> \ / ” de / ‘ 4 
od TO peév, ado S€ pH, TaTpos EupuTov 
, 
ddactov aia Svopdpow arevaceww, d 


1670 


¥ 
Gore pev Tovov epiredov Elyopuer, 
, 
év wupdte 8 addy.ota Tapolcopev 


1675 


1667 xol] 
1669 ¢fiy- 


yos 6¢ L, with most Mss. (5¢ is wanting in Vat.): p@dyyou ope A, R, L*. ; 

1670 ai (sic) al ped Eorw eore vay bn L,=1697 16800 Kal Kaxav Ep’ jw rio qv (sic). 
The Glasgow ed. of 1745 deleted ed in v. 1670, so that alai should correspond with 
moOos in 1697. Hartung, keeping ge0, added rx after 7600s, deleting the second jy: 
and J. H. H. Schmidt prefers this course.—éorw éoru (like L), B, Vat.: @o7’ gore T, 


ble and foolish), ‘I would not crave 
belief from those to whom I seem not 
sane. —ovK dy tapelunv. mapleuwar=‘to 
win over to one’s own side,’ and so either 
(1) with ge. of pers., Plat. Rep. 341 B 
ovdév (adv.) cov mapleuat, I ask no favour, 
no mercy, from you: or (2) with ace. of 
pers., Legg. 742 B wapéuevos...Tods dpxov- 
Tas aodnuelrw, ‘when he has persuaded 
the rulers,’—obtained their permission : 
so again 2d. 951 A. Here it seems better 
to understand rotrwy than rovrous. 
He scorns to deprecate their unbelief. 
Eur. Med. 892 mwaprtéwec@a (I crave 
pardon) kal dawev Kaxds povetv.mHis 
closing words mark zs owz profound be- 
lief in the reality of what he had seen. 
Cp. EZ. 550 € 5é col doxa ppovety xaxiss | 
yrounv dixalay oxotoa, ros wédas Weye. 
At. 1038 bry dé wh Tad’ eorly ev yodun 
gira, | Ketvds 7’ exelva orepyérw, Kayo 
Tade. Ant. 469 col © ei doxe viv udpa 
dpaoa rvyxdvew, | oxeddv Te mehpw bwplav 
6odtoxdvw, To the ancient Greek, who 
enjoyed discussion, there was something 
peculiarly impressive in declining it. 
1667 f. xo mpoméup.: meaning The- 
seus (295 n.), though the plur. might also be 
explained of Theseus zz¢# his attendants 
(1646).—dorpoves=donuor, only here. 
1670—1750 Kommos. 157 str. 1670 


—1696=1st antistr. 1697—1723. 2nd 
Str.1724—1730= 2nd antistr.1737—1750- 
See Metrical Analysis. 

1670 ff. aiat, dev. To delete ev here 
seems a less probable remedy than to 
supply rot in 1697, where the neighbour- 
hood of kal may have caused its loss. 

tot, tor. vav $y. The passage is 
simple if it is only remembered that od 
7d piv &dXo SE pj] is an adverbial phrase, 
equivalent to mavTeda@s. ‘It is indeed for 
us twain 27 no cncomplete sense to bewail 
the accurst blood of our father which was 
born in us, hapless that we are.’ While 
he lived, they suffered with him. Now, 
his fate has snatched him from them in 
strange and terrible sort, leaving them 
destitute. ot Té pév, dAAO BE py} (47, in- 
stead of ov, because it goes with the inf, 
orevdsev), ‘not in ove respect merely, with 
the exception of some other’; not merely 
partially. This phrase is frequent where 
the notion of completeness or universality 
is to be brought out with greater emphasis 
than would be given by the mere use of 
mas or like words. Aesch. Pers. 802 cup- 
Balver yap od} Ta wey Ta SH ov, Ze. ‘for 
our disasters are complete.’ Her. 1. 139 
ov TA ev, TA 5’ ob, GAAG TavTa duolws: so 
id. 2. 37: Phocylides fr. 1 Aépioe kaxol, 
obx 6 pév, bs 5 ob, | wdvres: Eur. Ph. 1641 
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I would not woo their belief, who count me foolish. 


Cu. And where are the maidens, and their escort ? 
ME. Not far hence; for the sounds of mourning tell plainly 
that they approach. 


: AN. Woe, woe! _Now, indeed, is it for us, unhappy sisters, 
in all fulness to bewail the curse on the blood that is ours from 
our sire! For him, while he lived, we bore that long pain with- 


out pause; and at the last a sight and a loss that baffle thought. 


are ours to tell. 


Farn.: éorw éorw the rest.—Elms. conject. al al, ped, mdpeore viiv di). 1671 f. ot 
from of L: and d\acrov.—For rarpds Nauck conject. rd@os: and for ddagrov atua 
dvoudpowv, ddacrdépwr éx Satmovwv. 1678 grwiMss.: dre Badham. 1675 ey] 
éu L first hand, which S sought to make into é&v.—rapoicouer] rapetpouey Hartung, 
mepdcouev Reisig, xax’ etpouerv Blaydes, dmedadoamey Arndt. 1676 lddvre Kal 
mabotca (from raQotca) L: iddvre kal radotca A: ide re kal mabodoa Vat. : idévre 
kal mafodom the other Mss. : (d0vre kal maddvre Brunck, Nauck: ide re kal ruGé- 


ov yap 7d mév co Bapd Kaxav, 7rd & ov 
Bapi, | aX’ eis dravta Svotuxhs epus, 
mwdrep: Plat. Rep. 475 B, etc. Theidiom 
strikingly illustrates three tendencies of 
Greek ; (1) love of antithesis, (2) love of 
parataxis, (3) the tendency to treat whole 
clauses as virtually adverbs (cp. ov« éo 8’ 
Orws ov, old’ drt, etc.). 

1671 f. udvrtov, ‘planted in us at our 
birth’: whereby they are sharers in the 
hereditary dpé on the Labdacid race.— 
a@Aacroy: cp. on 1482.—aipa, as kinsfolk 
are of the same ‘blood’: cp. Eur. PA. 246 
kowvdy aiua, Kowa Téxea: O. 7. 1406 aly’ 


~éu@vdLov, an incestuous kinship. 


1678 ory, dat. of interest, for whom: 
cp. 508 Tots Tekovac yap | od’ el rover 
tis. As making the sense of trévov clearer, 
the dat. is preferable to the nom. dual, 


_ ete (Badham).—tov troAdv: for the art. 


ep. on 87. 

1675 f. év wupdrte, ‘at the last,’ z.2. 
‘at his death,’ as opp. to dAdore pév, Z.e. 
‘during his ie dhe pora, things which 
baffle Xoyouds, things which transcend 
human reason. As i8dvre shows, the re- 
ference is to the mysterious manner of 
their father’s death, while ra8otca marks 
their loss by that death. 

trapolo-opev can only be explained, with 
Hermann, as=‘we shall bring forward,’ 
‘allege.’ ‘And we shall have totel/of things 
baffling reason, as seen and suffered by us 
at the end.’ This will seem less strained, 
I think, if we observe that Antigone need 
not be supposed to know of the /essenger’s 
narrative. She may believe that she is 


Tes He 


bringing the Chorus the first intelligence 
of the event; and, if so, dAéytora trapot- 
gwopev would be no unsuitable preface. 
This view agrees with the next words of 
the Chorus, who ask tf 8’ gow; as if 
uncertain what she means; and BéBnxev; 
as if they did not £zow that Oedipus was 
gone. They do not wish to check the 
flow of her sorrow, to which utterance will 
be a relief. Cp. Eur. Z. A. 981 aicxtvo- 
par 6€ mapadpépovo’ oixrpods déyous, ‘ad- 
vancing a plea to pity’. (unless ‘bringing 
in’ be preferable). Her. 9. 26 kal kauvd, 
kal madaud mapapéportes épya, ‘citing’ (as 
claims).—We cannot render tapoloopev 
‘we shall suffer beside’ (over and above 
our former sufferings), since the reference 
is to the fact of their bereavement, not to 
its prospective consequences. —Though 
the phrase is certainly strange, yet the de- 
fence indicated above may at least avail in 
arrest of judgment. If wapoloopev were 
to be altered, I should be disposed to sug- 
gest émepdcapey (‘we have gone through,’ 
cp. mepav klyduvoy etc.). The more obvious 
drop’ olcopey and dmropyoouer are barred 
by the context. 

1676 iSdvre kal mafotoa. The dif- 
ficulty is to explain how, if maQévre 
originally stood here, it was changed in 
the mss. to ma®otca, when t86vre (which 
metre requires) was more likely to cause 
an opposite change. I therefore leave 
mafovoa in the text. And it is important 
to notice that a similar combination of 
forms (both attested by metre) occurs in 
an Attic inscription of about the second 


17 


Kommos. 
st 
strophe. 
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, Ve 
XO.8 ri 8 éorw; AN. €orw pev cixdoau, pirou 
> 
XO. 9 BéBynxev; AN. ds pddior’ dv & 700p dd Bors. 
>» 
10 TL yap, OT@ pay Apns 
/ 
ll pyTe TOVTOS avTEKUpTE, 
¥ \ , ¥ 
12 doKotro. O€ TAGKES euapyyav 
lal , 
13 év adavet Twi pop@ * hepopevor. 
nw > s 4 
14 tdkawa, vav © odOpia ; 
\ BS. + ¥: G . , Lal 4 A > °. , 168 
15 vvé er Oppacw BéBaxe. Tas yap n TW amiav 5 
lal 4 
16 -yav  TOVTLOV Kvewr dropevat Biov 
rd 
17 dvcovaTov ELopev Tpopar ; ot ; 
, 
IS. 18 ov KaToWWa. KaTad pe povios Atdas €hou 
19 matpt EvvOavelv yeparw 


1680 


1690 


0a. Blaydes. 1677 7i 5 (then two letters erased) éorw | AN. od« @ore ev 
eixdoa pido. L. ovdx éore (or ovk €or) all Mss. Deleting odx, Hermann writes éorw 
pev, Blaydes éorw tuly (=1704<e0>. empatev). Campbell éfeorw pév (=1704 e&€- 
apagev, Elmsley’s correction of the second érpagev). L gives to the Messenger (AT., 
AT., AIT.) the words ri 8 orw;...BéBnxev ;—and, in 1679 ff., zi 4p, érw...down to 
1682 pavduevae (=our Pepduevor). In v. 1683 it puts AN. before radawa, 

1678 ci 140m MSS., except that ef mé@ov is in T (with w written above), Farn. 


év for ei Canter. 


TupeTos. 
apav}.) 


cent. B.c., edited by Kaibel, A~zgr. 1110: 
Nevkoiow pdpecot KaXuWapméva xpba ka- 
hov | dOavdrwy wera PddAov trov mpoXe- 
mév7’ dvOpwmous | Aléws Evvouln te.— 
Cp. Eur. Andry. 1214 © xaxd raddy dav 
Te.—See Appendix. 

1677 The Chorus ask, ‘And what 
is it?’ She replies, ori pév elkdcoar, 
‘we may comjecture’ (rd 5€ cages ovdels 
olde). Cp. Eur. fr. 18 dotdoa: éor1, xopau’ 
TO 6 éryrumoy odk exw elretv. So 1656 
pop 5° diol Ketvos wder’ ovd’ dy els | 
Ovnrav ppacee. Better thus than, ‘ you 
can guess.’—The MS, ovK toriy péy= ‘we 
cannot conjecture.’ (Not, ‘I can /iken 
my grief to no other,’ as Bellermann: 
schol. ovéé elkdva &xw aBely Tod wdOovs.) 
ovK requires us to omit pév or else to alter 
v. 1704, where see n. 

1678 os pddtor’ dv év 1d0w AdBois, 
as thou mightest most desire (that he 
should pass away). auBdvew ri év 750, 
to take a thing into one’s desires, to con- 
ceive a wish for it; cp. Amt. 897 é& édmt- 
aw Tpépw: év épyn éxew twd (Thuc. 2. 
21). For XapBdvew of mental concep- 
tion, cp. 729.—The Ms. et (for év) seems 


1680 ovTos MSS., except that Vat. has zévos. 
wore pre modeuos ponte vooos érAdOev. 


Schol., 


Hence Reisig conject. voicos, Wecklein 
1682 ev ddavel | rin poper pawopeva L. : 
pawvoueva Vat., Pawduevar the other MSS.: Pepduevac Hermann, pepomevov 


(The first hand wrote év 


amere mistake. The construction ws pd- 
Niora dv 360m AdBo.s, ef (AdBos) is in- 
tolerable here. 

1679 f£. tl ydp, Stw: ‘How else, 
when he,’ etc. For the causal use of the 
relat. see on 263.—prjr “Apns pajre 
mévtos. His death was sudden, yet not 
violent. Death in battle and death by 
drowning are taken as types of the death 
which is both sudden and violent. Schol.: 
@rwe unre wodeuos pre vdoos érpdbev. 
This certainly looks as if he read some- 
thing else than mévtos. Cp. Ant. 819 
otte Plwdcw mrnyeica vdcors | ovre 
Ecpéwv émixepa Aaxodo’. Hence the 
conjecture vovcos, a form which the Attic 
poets nowhere use. Wecklein’s tuperds 
is too specific (as if one said, ‘neither the 
War-God, nor typhoid’). 

I think that I can suggest the true 
solution. The schol.’s vdcos was a 
paraphrase of mévos, a corruption of 
mévtos which actually appears in the 
Vatican Ms. here. 

1681 f£. doKoTov...m\dkes, the ‘view- 
less fields’ of the nether world (cp. on 
1564).—cepopevov, pass., is clearly right, 


‘ 
22> 
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__ Cu. And how is it with you? AN. We can but conjecture 
friends. q ; 

Cu. He is gone? An. Even as thou mightest wish: yea, 
surely, when death met him not in war, or on the deep, but he 
was snatched to the viewless fields by some swift, strange doom. 
Ah me! and a night as of death hath come on the eyes of us 
twain: for how shall we find our bitter livelihood, roaming to 
some far land, or on the waves of the sea ? 


Is. I know not. Oh that deadly Hades would join me in 
death unto mine aged sire! 
Kuhnhardt. 1683 vdw & drcOplay (sic) L. 1684 gupuacw T, Farn.: 


Supaor the rest.—BéBaxe r: BéBnxe L. 1685 més] 766: Heimsoeth. 

1688—1692 ov kdroda...Biwrds. The Mss. and Aldine give these vv. to Anti- 
gone (so that there is no break in her part from 1678 to 1692): Turnebus 
gives them to Ismene, and so most edd. 1689 didas L: “Avdas Wecklein.— 
€\oe MSS.: €Xovro Campbell. 1690 The general opinion of recent critics is 
that the words gvw@aveiv yepaig are an interpolation; as the words &pyuos admopos 
in v. 1715 clearly are. The word marpi is also rejected by some (as Nauck, 
Wecklein), while others defend it. Dindorf, in his Oxf. ed. of 1860, kept zazpi, 
and it is kept by Mekler in his 6th ed. of the Teubner Dindorf (1885): but in the 


5th ed. of Dindorf’s Poet. Scenicz (1869) rarpt was changed to mapos. 


» 


‘borne away,’ helping ¢uapiav to express 
sudden and swift disappearance. Plat. 
Phaed. 98 B ard 5H Oavpaorijs edrrldos... 
wxounv pepomevos, ‘from what a summit 
of hope was I hurled headlong’: Rep. 
496 D ev Xetmwve Kovoprov Kal fadns bd 
mvetmaros pepowévov. The midd. depo- 
pevat, as ‘carrying off to themselves,’ 
would be somewhat strange, and also 
much less forcible. 

1688 f. édcOpla vdé: cp. O. 7. 1222 
Karexolunoa Tovudy Bupa, I have closed 
my eyes (as in death),—said, as here, in 
despairing grief. 

1685 ff. dmlav yav, some distant land, 
the Homeric ’&rlyn yaln (Z/. 1. 270 etc.). 
If the regular quantity, ’dmlav, is to be 
kept here, we must read récor, with 
Arndt, for rooévd’, in 1712. But roodvs’ 
is there confirmed by metre (see Metrical 
Analysis). In this word a is not found 
elsewhere. But, by a converse license, 
Aria (see on 1303) had sometimes @ in 
later epos; and if, in poetical usage, the 
quantity of ’Awla could thus be affected 
by association with dé, it is conceivable 
that the influence should have been re- 
ciprocal.—dAdpevar with acc. of space 
traversed, as Az. 30 mnddvrTa medla.— 
Sticourrov, not -ov, since Blov—rpoddav 
form one notion; cp. Amt. 793 vetkos— 
dvdpav Evvatpoy, 


1689 ff. kard...€Aov=Kabédor: so 1709 
dva...créve (cp. O. ZT. 199 n.).—ddvvos 
here= ‘deadly,’ in a general sense, as 
O. T.24(n.) powtou oddou (of the plague). 

In this and some following passages 
the correspondence of strophe and anti- 
strophe has been disturbed by interpo- 
lations, and also omissions, in the Mss. 
A koupés of this kind was peculiarly 
liable to corruption by the actors, and 
that has doubtless been one of the causes 
at work. (Cp. on 1737.) At some points 
it is now impossible to restore the text 
with certainty; but the whole extent of the 
mischief is small. In dealing with such 
points we can only use caution, and clear- 
ly recognise the doubtful nature of the 
ground.—On this passage, see note in 
Appendix. 

1690 The words matpl EvvOaveiv 
yepar@ are not suspicious in themselves 
(though Nauck demuts to calling a dead 
man yepaiés) ; but they are in metrical ex- 
cess of 1715 f. Now, if EvvOavety yepara is 
omitted, warpt must go also, or else be 
altered. For €\ot marpf could not mean 
‘take for’ (¢.e. to join) ‘my father.’ I 
prefer to leave warp EvvOavelv yeparg, 
and to suppose a lacuna after 1715. The 
sense is: ‘may deadly Hades lay me low 
(xaédo.), So that I may share the death 
of mine aged sire.’ Cp. Az. 516 Kal un- 


17—2 


? , 
QavT. a. 
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20 rddawav: os epovy’ 6 peddwv Bios ov Bustos. 
X0.21. 6 SiSvpua rékvov dpiota, 70 pépov ek Deod pépew, 
22 und ér dyav phéyecOov: ovro. KaTdpepat €By- 
TOV. 1695 
1697 


AN. 7600s <Tow> Kal KaKav ap HV TLS. 
os 
2Kal yap 6 pndapa dn pitov <qv> dpiror, 
‘ \ n 


nw 
3 OMOTE YE Kal TOV EV XEPOW KaTELXOV. 


1691 Nauck brackets wé\\wv, and Wecklein 7’ 6 pé\dwv. 1693 5iddpa....dplord 
T, Farn. (with Triclinius): d(évpa...dpuora the other Mss. 1694 7d gépov éx Deod 
ands | pépew xph MSS. The words pépew xpi are rejected by Herm., Dind., and others: 
Wecklein, keeping ¢éperv, would omit xadws and xpy. Thus 7d pépov éx Geod kahws (or 
pépew)=1721 7d Tédos, & pirat, Blov.—ro mapdv for 7d pépoy Sallier. ,, 1695 pnd 
ayav otrw pdéyerbov Mss. Keeping this, Hermann proposed dyyer’ 76 (or Arryerov 
8) for Npyere in v. 1722; and Wecklein, Ayyer’ atrod. Dindorf, leaving the 
simple dyyere in v. 1722, writes wndév dyay here, and omits ovrw: Bellermann, 


pnd er’ ayav. 


Burton, reading Ayyerov in v. 1722, gave pnd’ dyav here. 


tép’ dn potpa Tov picarTa Te | KaDetrev 
“Acdov Oavaclwous olkyropas. 

1691 y 6 péAdov is struck out by 
some. But it suits the sense, and it also 
fits the antistrophic metre, if in 1718 we 
add tds (with Hermann) before tatpés, 
—an addition probable in itself. 

1693 f. The Mss. give Td dépov é 
Qcod Kadas hépeww xpy. There has cer- 
tainly been an interpolation, equivalent 
to~~—. (1) Some reject the words @é- 
pew xprj. Then 16 dépov ek Qeod Kadds 
must be taken with pAéyer@ov: ‘As to 
the fortune sent by heaven for your good, 
be not too passionate in grief’ (pass.): or, if 
with Herm. the verb is made midd., ‘do 
not zzflame the trouble sent for your good’ 
(cp. the act. in Az. 196 drav ovpavlay pé- 
yor). So, ifthe Ms. pn &yay is kept, pnd’ 
=‘do xoton yourpart’ (Herm., ‘etiam non 
debet vos tam vehementer urere’). But 
pdtv dyav or pnd’ er’ dyav (see cr. n.) 
gives in this case a clearer sense. (2) 
Wecklein, with whom I agree, rejects 
kahds and xp, keeping gépew. Then 
76 hépov éx Oeod héperv=‘ dear the fate 
from heaven,’ the inf. standing for im: 
perat., a use fitting in such a precept 
(O. 7. 1529). The origin of the inter- 
polated words is thus clear: xp ex- 
plained the use of the inf., while kadds 
was meant to fix the sense of dépeuv, lest 
70 dépov should obscure it. 

7d dépov ék Veod, =the fortune from 
the god. 6 ¢é€pov in this sense admits 
of two explanations. (1) ‘That which 


brings’ good or evil. This view seems 
confirmed by the analogy of ors, fortuna 
(Jerre): Ber. Phy 1. 2. 88 quod fors feret, 
feremus: Cic. Att. 7.14 ut fors tulerit, 
ete. (2) ‘That which carries’ or ‘leads’ 
us forward, in a course which we cannot 
control (cp. 4 6d0s Péper éxeioe, and like 
phrases). This view might seem to be 
supported by the epigram of Palladas (c. 
400 A.D.) in Anthol. P. 10. 73 4 7d pépov 
ae déper, pépe kal pépov’ ei 8 dryavaxrets, 
| kal cavrov duets, kal Td Hépov ce péper: 
‘as Fortune bears thee on, bear, and be 
borne; but if thou chafest, thou vexest 
thine own soul, and (none the less) she 
bears thee on.’ There, however, ce 
gépec is said for the sake of a play on 
the word, and hardly warrants an infer- 
ence as to the way in which 76 épov was 
usually understood.—The conjecture to 
mapov (cp. 1540) would be plausible only 
if there were reasons for thinking that +6 
dépov in this sense was a phrase of post- 
classical date. 

1694 The Ms. pd’ adyav ovTw an- 
swers to Afyere TovS’ in 1722. The 
question is, Are we (1) to compress the 
former, or (2) to expand the latter? 
Dindorf and others prefer (1), and so 
eject olrw, reading pn er’ (or pdtv) 
dyav,=)iyere Todd’. This view agrees 
with the metre, and is adopted by Hein- 
rich Schmidt (see Metr. Analysis). If, 
on the other hand, ottw is kept here, 
then Hermann’s Arjyer’ <78y> Tod8’ is 
the simplest supplement in 1722. For 


Woe is me! 
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I cannot live the life that must be mine. 
CH. Best of daughters, sisters twain, Heaven’s doom must 


be borne: be no more fired with too much grief: ye have so 
fared that ye should not repine. | 


AN. Ah, so care past can seem lost joy! For that which 
was no way sweet had sweetness, while therewith I held hzm 
in mine embrace. 


1696 otro xardueumr’ é8nrov MSS. (katdmeurr’ L, with w written above).— 
&Bnrov] €Brnv Elmsley. M. Schmidt conject. dwécBy, relying on the lemma of the 
schol., ovroe Kard wepmros éBn. 1697 ro after méAos was added by Hartung.— 
dp’ jv tis] dp’ qv rlo qv L. 1698 kal yap 6 (séc) wyndaute 5) 7d pldov dldov L 
(6 is also in L?, F, T, Farn.: the true 6 in A, B, R, Vat.). Omitting 74, and adding 
qv, Brunck gave kal yap 5 undayd 5h pidov qv didov. After wndaua Firnhaber pro- 
posed to read djra gidov dirov, Mekler 547’ dperev Pidov (‘quod nunquam debebat 
tucundum esse, iucundum erat’). 1699 ordre ye kal Tov MSS. (Vat. 
omits ye). Wecklein conject. vw for rév: Heimsoeth, éws for émére: Arndt, 


Wecklein’s conjecture Arjyer’ <aivod > 
tovd’ (Ars Soph. emendandi p. 81), it 
may be said that vo} might have dropped 
out before rod: cp. Az. 706 aivdy dos. 

1695 otro. katdpeprr eBnrov, ‘ye 
have fared not blameably’: ye cannot 
justly complain of the destiny which has 
removed your father, in old age, by a 
painless death (cp. 1678). katdpeprra, 
neut. pl. as adv.: cp. on 319. Patvew 
does not occur elsewhere in a strictly 
similar use, for we cannot compare the 
perf. © BeBnxads (El. 979) as=‘placed 
well,’ ‘prosperous.’ But there is at 
least some analogy in such figurative 
uses of it as Eur. Her. 625 a 8 apera 
Balver 6a dx Ow, the path of virtue lies 
through troubles; AH. #. 630 66’ &Byr’ 
éml Evpod; ‘had ye come into such peril?’ 
Ph. 20 obs otkos Byoera 6V atwaros, ‘will 
pass through deeds of blood’:—where a 
certain course of fortune is expressed. 
Indeed, the metaphor is so easy and natu- 
ral as hardly to.demand special warrant 
in the case of Balyw: e.g. O. T. 883 ef 
6é tis brépomta xepoly  Oyw Topeverat 
(‘walks haughtily’). I hold, then, that 
no suspicion of the text can fairly- be 
founded on &Byrov. 

But the scholium in L _ is:—odrou 
KaTdpeumros €Bn: ovK év Tols Tot- 
ovros éora [Elmsley éoré] wore Kara- 
meuperOaur Arow ws av émikovptfovros av- 
Tais Ti cumpopay Tod BactAéws (Theseus). 
# olov, ovx év xelpove viv viv éorae Ta 
mpdypara. Does the lemma point to 
another reading? I do not think so. 


Pappageorgius points out (A774. und 
palaecogr. Beitrage z. ad. alt. Sophokles- 
Scholien, p. 59) that €8n was probably 
a mere slip, by the scholiast who copied 
the old scholia into L, for @8y7 (&Bnror), 
while xatrdueumrros was a like error for 
katauéumTws. On the strength of this 
schol., however, (1) Nauck conjectured 


otro. KaTawenmros aloa: (2) Har- 
tung, otro. KaTdpeprr éBy yap: 
2 3 


3) M. Schmidt, otrou kardpewrr’ dtréo- 
m, which Wecklein adopts, citing Bekk. 
Anecd. 422 amésBn eoBécdn i) ératcaro, 
réOvnxev. But the word would ill suit 
the swift passing of Oed.: it rather sug- 
gests a gradual extinction of life: cp. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


Eur. Med. 1218 (after a long death- , 


agony) xpovw &’ dréoBy kal peO7x’ 6 dve- 
peopos | Wuxjv. = 

1697 <rto.>: see on 1670.—dp’ Hv. 
The impf. of zew perception: ‘there was 
such a thing, then’ (all the time), though 
I did not know it before: PA, 978 85 jv 
dpa | 6 évAAaBdy we: Eur. fr. 807 peyio- 
Tov ap mv h duos: Plat. Gorg. 508 Cc a 
Tldov alcxivy gov svyxwpelv, ddnOH dpa 
qv, ‘were true all the time.’ (Distin- 
guish the impf. of previous admission : 1b. 
478. C ov...To0T’ nv evdarmovla, ‘happiness, 
we agreed, was not this.’) 

1698 £. The Ms. 76 dtdov fdov can 
only mean: ‘that which is in no way To 
gtrov (was) Pidov.? But the article is 
unendurable here, making her say, in 
effect, that her former duty was not the 
ideal of what is pleasant. It came in 
to patch the metre, when wv had 
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lcd ‘ Bee: ‘ 
4@ watep, ® piros, @ TOY aEel KaTa 


5 yas OKOTOV Eluevos* ' 
> la > 
6 ovdé y *evepf adidntos euol more 
lal la 
7 kal TQOE py KUPNO'NS. 
¥ y # nO Xr 1 
XO.8 érpatev; AN. empagev otov 7 chev. 
a a »” nn 
XO.976 motov; AN. ds exypnle yas emi Eévas 1705 
10 CBave’ Kotrav 8 exe ; 
> 
11 vépOev edoxiactor aie, 
LAND ta 4 > ¥ 
12 ovde wévOos edu axkhavTov. 
= dia \ » LAN > 4 ee ' 
13 dvd yap oppa oe 760, @ TaTEP, ELov 
4 otéver SaKpvov, od exw 1710 
wr ry , 79 
15 TOs ME Xp) TO Tov Tddaway ahavica Toadvd axos. 
16 @por, yas emt Eévas Save expytes, add’ 
17 €pnpos eOaves BOE poL. 
> Cg 49> 
Id. 18 @ tdhawa, Tis dpa se TOTMOS avOis GO v|-v|- A | 


émbre yy’ &r’ avrov: Mekler, dmqvik’ avrov. « 
Elms. conject. dayév or mecwv. Wecklein, otdé y’ vep#’: Hermann, ot6é yap dv: 
Linwood, ovdé yap ds. 17083 rade (with 7 written above), T, Farn., after 
Triclinius: rdd¢ the other Mss. 1704 érpatey;—érpatey Mss. Holding that a 
syllable has been lost, Elmsley conjectures érpatev; é&érpatev: Blaydes, érpatev eb; 
émpatev. See on v. 1677. 1709 del yap MSS.: dvd yap Herm. 1710 6d- 
kpvoy L, L?, F, Vat.: daxptov A, B, R: daxpdppoov Triclinius (T, Farn.): daxptov 


1702 ovdé yépwy Mss. For yépwr, 


Reisig. 1712 ddavica Troodv5’ axos MSS. ‘The words are omitted by B, Vat.— 
tocov Arndt. 1713 £. la ui | yao éml tévac Oavety eExpnifer. ad|N Epyuoo 


dropped out. For pnédaua instead of 
ovdaua cp. 73: for the neut. pl. form, 
1104.—TOv=aUTOv: Cp. 742. 

1700 f. & d{dos: for the nom. cp. on 
185.—Join Tov del kata yas oKdTov, the 
eternal darkness beneath the earth: 
there is no warrant for rdv dei with el- 
lipse of xpévov as = ‘for ever’ (cp. 1584).— 
elpévos: Pind. JV. 11. 15 vara meuvdcbw 
TepioTEMwy Médny, | Kal TeNeUTaY GardvTwY 
yav émecoouevos: Xen. Cyr. 6. 4. 6 
érouvdw...BovrecOat dv...yhv émvecoacbar 
parov 7 CHv. 

1702 ovdé y Evep0’ is Wecklein’s cor- 
rection of the corrupt o¥8% yépev. In 
Linwood’s o¥8 ydp as (which Hartung 
and Blaydes adopt), ydp will refer to’her 
addressing him as @ @idos (1700). We 
might also conjecture o¥8’ éxet dy, ‘not 
even in that other world’ (42. 1372 cake? 
Kav0a5° wv): for the hiatus cp. 1720 a\N’ 
érel 6ABlws.—ov8t yépwy yields no intelli- 
gible sense. (1) ‘Even though thou wast 
old at the time of thy death. (2) ‘Even 
though thou a7¢ old in Hades,’—the dead 


being supposed to remain such as they 
were at the time of death. (3) ‘Even when 
thy memory is old’—~.e. after the lapse 
of years. ‘This last is untenable: while 
neither (1) nor (2),—which Campbell 
blends by rendering ‘Even old as thou 
wast (or art),’—seems appropriate. She 
could hardly say that they would still 
love him ¢hough he had been so long 
with them, and had died at a ripe age. 

1704 The first @mpagev is itself an 
argument for the second. A simple re- 
petition is more fitting than éémrpagev. 
Cp. on 1677. Cp. Az. 966 émol muxpds 
TéeOvnkev } Kelvows yAuKUs, | avT@ O€ TepT- 
vos* ay yap ypacOn Tuxelv | éexrhoal? aire, 
Odvarov dvrep HOehe. 

1707 £. evoxlacrov: cp. on 406. 
Pind. P. rr. 21 *Axépovtos axrav map’ 
evoxtov.—révOos...akAavtov : lit. ‘he did 
not leave behind him a mourning un- 
honoured by tears,’"—z.e. he is duly 
mourned by weeping friends, as the 
spirits of the dead desired. Solon fr. 21 
Mydé ror akAavros Odvaros dro, | GANG 
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Ah, father, dear one, ah thou who hast put on the darkness of 


the under-world for ever, not even there shalt thou ever lack our 
love,—her love and mine. : . 

“CH. He hath fared— AN. He hath fared as he would. 
__ Cu. In what wise? AN. On foreign ground, the ground 
of his choice, he hath died; in the shadow of the grave he hath - 
his bed for ever; and he hath left mourning behind him, not: 
barren of tears. For with these streaming eyes, father, I bewail 
thee; nor know I, ah me, how to quell my sorrow for thee, 
my sorrow that is so great—Ah me! ’twas thy wish to die in 
; aerbae land; but now thou hast died without gifts at my 
and, 

Is. Woe 


is me! What new fate, think’st thou, 


Gaver Gdé wor L. In T o is written over wy. For l& why Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
emend. p. 157) writes @uor: then duo yas éml Eévas Oaveiv expyies Add’ | epnuos 
€Oaves GdE wor= 1686 f. yay 7 wévriov KAVdwv’ ddaduevar Blov | SUcocrov eouev rpoddy. 
Nauck merely deletes uw: then i#=yay 4. Dindorf, deleting all the words between 
Toaovd’ dxos (1712) and &pnuos, indicates a lacuna after dyos, 4-4~--~ 4--~ 2, 

1715 ff rddawa: rio dpa pe rérpoc | alOra bd’ pnuoo dropoc | émipdver oé 7 & 
plra | warpdo 00’ epjuac L. émaupéve. Hermann for émméver, and so most edd. 
The words, ai@is a epnuos dmopos, regarded by Reisig as an interpolation from 
WV. 1735, are rejected by Lachmann and Dindorf; the latter indicates a lacuna after 


piroow | rovjcaie Oavev ddyea Kal oTo- 
vaxdas. 

1709 In 168 éydv Sppa Saxpvov 
dvacréve (tmesis, 1689) oe, it is truer to 
regard éyov 6yya as a periphrasis for éyw 
than dvaoréve. as a mere synonym for 
‘mourns.’ Cp. Az. 139 mepoBnuce | rr7- 
ps ws dupa medelas, 2b. 977 & pidrar’ 
Alas, & Sdvatmov dup’ épol. 

1711. 16 odv dxos, grief for thee: 
cp. 419 n.—adavicorar, do away with, over- 
come (not, ‘conceal’).—récov, Arndt’s 
correction of toodv8’, would give us the 
normal ’aarfay in 1685 (n.). 

1713 f. Spor is Wecklein’s correction 
of id py. That pay was an error for pou 
had already been surmised by some old 
corrector (see cr. n.). Hermann defended 
pa by taking it with éxpyftes as= ‘would 
that thou hadst not wished ’—an unheard- 
of construction (cp. on 540). He took 
Yonpos d8é...p.0r as=‘lonely, just as thou 


' wast, for me,’—z.e. in his wanderings be- 


fore he had found Attic friends; since, if 
he had died while still alone with her, she 
could have givenhimburialherself.— With 
dpov render :—‘ Ah me, it was thy wésh to 
die in a strange land (and so far thy death 
is well): but thus (by this manner of death) 
thou hast died forlorn in regard to me’ 


(wou ethic dat.), She means, ‘I have had 
no opportunity of rendering thee the due | 
rites, and now I do not know the place of 
thy grave, so as to make the évaylouara 
at it.” Hence her passionate desire to 
find his grave (1724 ff.), which Theseus 
with difficulty allays by reminding her of 
his solemn promise (1760). The prepara- 
tory offices rendered at 1602 f. could not 
be viewed as taking the place of adaughter’s 
tribute to the dead. Like 1410, this trait 
serves to recall the special manifestation 
of her piety in the earlier play.—Not 
merely :—‘It was your wish; but it was 
sad for me to see you die forlorn,’—i.e. in 
exile. Though ém &vys, he was of in this 
sense épny.os,—he who, in his own words, 
had ‘Athens and all her people’ for his 
friends (772).—Cp. 1705 ds éxpnge...2@0ave. 
The repetition of one phrase in no way 
justifies Dindorf’s rash hypothesis of in- 
terpolation here (see cr. n.). Here, the 
wish is connected with a painful thought ; 
there, with a soothing one. Mention of 
the wish itself might most naturally recur 
in a lament. 

1715 £ Cp. 1735 adOus wd’ égpnmos 
dmopos. Almost all critics are now agreed 
that the words tpynpos dmropos were bor- 
rowed thence, to supply a gap here. But 
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19 -v|-v]--»]--<ll ’ 1716 
> , (Pa woh | Ss tv ‘ ‘ 5S é as 7 
20 érappeve, cE T, @ ida, Tas TaTpos wd EPNLAs ; 
4 
XO.21 dAN eet dABiws y’ EAvoe TO TEXOS, @ gira, Biov, 1720 
an al i, omer 
22 Nyyere TOVO GxoUS' KAKWY ‘yap SuaddwTos ovoEls. 


na c i ce, . 
orp. B. AN. addw, pita, cvOdpev. IX. ds ti péfomev; 1724 
, 
AN. 2 ipepos exer pe. Id. Tis; . 
\ , ¢€ 7 > Ls) . ; 
AN. 3 rav xOdviov éotiav ideiv 
io > > , 
I>. 47Wwos; AN. warpds, Takaw eyo. 
/ 2 A AN > ae lal 
Td. 5 Oduis 8€ was Tad’ éoti; pov 
2 eon ye ee , 
6 ovy opas; AN. Tt 760 éémdn€as ; 
> i 
Id. 7 Kai 768, ws AN. Ti Tdde pad avlis ; 
IZ. 8 atados emurve dixa TE TavTos. 
AN. 9 aye pe, Kal Tor * érevdprtor. 
nw ~ n~ > 
I>. 10 atat: dSvorddawa, mov Ont 
11 avOis @S epnmos amopos 
12 alava trdpov’ €&w ; 


: 
. 


1730 


1735 


méruos, £~ —-~4~— (=1689 ’Atdas Edo warpl). Nauck rejects only épyuos daropos : 
then, after a®@s 3d’, we want ~-~-—, to supply which J. H. H. Schmidt suggests 
avé\Buos. Wecklein rejects 65’ épyuos drropos, reading“ Acéas in v. 1689 :. then 1715 f. 
 tédawa’ tls dpa me wérpos abus | émaupéver cé 7’, @ pita, TaTpds Gd’ Epjuas= 1680 f. 
od kdroda’ kard me Povios” Acdas | €or TdAaway* ws euol Bios ov Biwros.—7as before 
marpds was added by Hermann: thus éwappéver cé 7’, & ira, Tas warpds 0d éphuas 
=1690 Tddaway' ws Emory’ 6 wéAdwv Blos o§ Biwrds.—rw marpds bd épyjuw Dindorf. 
1722 diyyere 7005’ dxous MSS., except those which (as T, Farn.) have the Ajyerov of 


Triclinius : Ayyer’ 45n Hermann: see above on v. 1695. 
1725 péfowev A, R, L?: féfwpev L and most 


before dvcd\wros by T, Farn. 


1723 otro is added 


MSS. 1726 ff. The words ris; and (two lines lower down) rlvos; are given to 


the Chorus by the corrector of L. The verse AN. tuepos éxer pe. 


Id. rss 173 


opinions differ as to whether we should 
here retain ad@ts, or 68’, or both. I retain 
both. See Metrical Analysis, and Ap- 
pendix on 1690. 

1720 f£. &voe 76 Tédos...Blov, lit., 
‘closed the end of life,’ a pleonasm which 
blends é\uce Blov and adtxero 7d TéXos Blov: 
so Eur. 27. 956 rédos xduy Biov instead 
of the simple kduyys Biov (Helen. 1666). 
The phrase \vew Blov occurs Eur. J. 7. 
692, karahvew Blorov Suppl. 1004. 

1722 Anyere: cp. on 1694.—kKaKay 
Svaddortos, hard for calamity to capture. 
Every mortal is an easy prey to misfortune. 
The gen. as 1519: Az. g1o dppaxros pidwy, 
Ant. 847 pidwv dkdavtros, 2b. 1034 pavTt- 
kis | dpaxros. In prose a prep. would 
usu. be added, as Xen. Ages. 8. 8. 8 
telxn dvdhwra... 0rd modeulwv.—Cp. 


Shaksp. Aen. -VI. Pt. ii. “Toons 
‘their woes, whom fortune captivates.’ 

1724 mddw...cv0dpev, hasten back 
(601) to the neighbourhood of the carap- 
paxrns 666s (1590).— as Tl BeEomev ; ds with 
the fut. indic., depending on cuvdaper, is 
the object-clause after a verb implying 
effort: Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 13 ws 6é kadus fer 
Ta vuérepa, Evol wedjoe. With the fut. 
indic., however, 67ws is much commoner 
than os. 

1726 The MS. text of this verse does 
not answer metrically to 1739. Bergk and 
Gleditsch alter both verses (see cr. n.). 
Hermann, whose remedy is simplest, 
leaves this v. intact, and in 1739 reads 
XO. kal mdpos dmépuye AN. ti; See 
n. there. 

1727 tav xOdviov Eoriay, the home, 
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awaits thee and me, my sister, thus orphaned of our sire? 

Cu. Nay, since he hath found a blessed end, my children, 
cease from this lament; no mortal is hard for evil fortune to 
capture. 


Sister, let us hasten back. Is. Unto what deed? 


AN. 

AN. A longing fills my soul. Is. Whereof? 

AN. To see the dark home— Is. Of whom? 

AN. Ah me! of our sire. Is. And how can this thing be 
lawful? Hast thou no understanding? 

AN. Why this reproof? Is. And knowest thou not this 
also— AN. What wouldst thou tell me more?— Is, That he 


was perishing without tomb, apart from all ? 

AN. Lead me thither, and then slay me also. 

Is. Ah me unhappy! Friendless and helpless, where am 
I now to live my hapless life ? 


XO. kal mdpos dmepetyerov (so L). Gleditsch corrects thus:—AN. tmepos éxer wé 
<tis>. Id. tis <odv>; =1739 XO. kal mapos adregpiyeroy <AN. ti 64;> So, 
too, Bergk, only with ¢pacor instead of rls ofv, and 7d rf instead of ri 64; 

1727 x0oviay A, R: x@dvoy the rest. 1728 éy# Vat.: éywye L with the 
rest. 1729 mos éori L first hand: S inserted rad’.—After way Triclinius added 
677’, wishing to make an iambic trimeter. 1731 70de] L has de in an erasure. 
1733 dye we kal 76 7’ évapitov L. The other Mss. also have évdpifov, except L?, 
which has é&evdpeEov. Elmsley éevapiéov. 1734 The mss. have only a single 
alat?: Gleditsch repeats it, giving the second to Antigone.—zod] mj L?: mot the 
other Mss.: m7 Halm, Wecklein. See comment. 1736 Tidpov’] TAduwY MSS. 
The corrector of L has not altered w to o (as has been supposed): but the first hand 
wrote the second loop of w a little less clearly than usual; a similar w is that of L’s 


kaxwo in v. 1740. 


If the corrector had meant to make rAduov’, he would, as else- 
where, have erased the right-hand part of w, and then changed » to v’. 


TAdLov’ 


resting-place, in the ground (1763 OjxKev 
iepdv). Oedipus had himself spoken in 
her hearing of the lepds riuBos (1545) 
where he was to rest. 

1729 f£. Odpis...7dd°: cp. 883: O. 7. 
1329.—pav ovx dpas ; dost thou not see 
for thyself that it cannot be ?—since Oedi- 
pus solemnly forbade it (1529, 1640). pov 
ovisastrong ‘zoune?’ (Aesch. Suppl. 417, 
Eur. Med. 733, Plat. Polzt. 291 D, etc.).— 
érémAn as, sc. wou: ‘what is this reproof 
of thine to me?’ 

1731 f. kal 168’ still depends on ovx 
Opds ;—pad? abOis: cp. 1477.—€mtTVve, 
impf., must be either (1) ‘was appointed 
to perish,’ or (2) ‘was perishing’ when we 
last saw him. (2) seems best.—8txa te 
mavrTés, ‘apart from all’: z.e. without any 
eye-witness (save Theseus).—Better thus 
than, ‘in a manner different from all other 
men.’—Ismene opposes her sister’s desire 
as (1) unlawful, and (2) impossible. 


1733 diye pe. ‘Lead me (to the spot 
where we last saw our father), and then 
slay me also.’ In émevapigov the prep. = 
‘in addition’ (z.e. to my father). Vot, 
‘slay me at his grave’ (Eur. Alec. 505 
Kaw émipdéac tddw). She could not 
intend this after Ismene’s words dragos 
émirve, to which she had been attentive. 
Cp. Ismene’s wish, 1689. 

1734 ff. The MS. tot df7’...é&w has 
been defended in two ways, neither of 
which is satisfactory: (1) by an ellipse of 
porotoa: (2) as= ‘until when?’ As in 
383 (n.) we should read 8zrov for é7o1, and 
in 335 (n.) mod for mot, so here I feel sure 
that qrov is right. It suits the sense better 
than the wv. /. wy, besides being closer to 
the mss. The zw. /. d&, (which would 
justify mot,) is plainly a mere corruption 
of ¢&.—atOs, lit., ‘now again,’ 2.2. 
after this new turn in our unhappy 
fortunes. 


and 
strophe. 


avr. B’. XO. 
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ae 


XO. 2Kai mépos “amépuye 


AN. 4 dpovo. 
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gia, tpéonte pndev. AN. adda mot pvyo ; 
i <AN. 7ri;> 

XO. 37a ob@y 70 pr Titvew KaKds. — 

XO. ti dn *omep voeis ; 


1740 


AN. 5 das podovpe? és Sdmous 


> ¥ 
6 OVK eX. 


AN. 7 poyos €xEet. 


XO. pndé ye pareve. 
XO. kal mdpos éretye. 
AN. 8 roré pev amopa, tore 8 vrepber. 


1745 


XO. 9péy’ dpa médayos ehdyerov Tu. 
AN.10 dev, hed* ot pooper, & Zed; 


Hermann.—déw L?: gf L and the rest. 


1739 £. kal mdpoo dmepetyerov | 


opaw 7d ph mitvew kaxao | L. So the other Mss. (with wirveiv in most). 70 mirvew, 


without wh, L?. 
mitvew KaKws. 


émep voets Graser. 
rest. 


Hermann: XO. kal mdpos drépuye 
For dwéguvye Heimsoeth épevye: for ra opgv, ra odérepa. 
jectures of Gleditsch and Bergk are given on vy. 1726.. . 
1742 Bovddued’ B, Vat.: worody’ T, Farn.: pododmed’ the 
1743 ph dh ye udreve L?: wh 5é ye uareve L and the rest (udoreve Vat.). 


XO. ra cP@v TO pH 
The con- 
1741 wbepvoeis MSS.: 


AN. zl; 


1744 éel Mss. (0’ xe L?, with Noyos for mdpos) : éwetxe Wunder: éwgec Bothe. 


1737—1750 In these verses the ut- 
terances usually assigned to Antigone all 
turn on her anxiety as to a refuge, and 
her desire to return to Thebes. Such 
feelings, at this moment, are more in har- 
mony with the character of Ismene (cp. 
1735). Antigone is at present absorbed 
in the yearning to visit her father’s tomb, 
or at least the spot where she last saw 
him alive (1724). When Theseus appears, 
it is this wish which she instantly presses 
on him. Only when it has been put 
aside does she think of a retum to 
Thebes (1769). 

Ought we, then, to read IZ. for AN. 
throughout vv. 1737—1750? This has 
been suggested by Bergk. I may observe 
that the Laur. Ms. leaves the question 
open. At 1730 it has AN. before ri 765’ 
érémAnéas. After that, there is no indica- 
tion of any person, but only short lines 
(—), until at 1741 AN. again stands before 
gpova. The next words, ri 590’ etc., 
have XO. before them: but after that no 
person is indicated till 1751, where XO. 
(instead of OH.) is erroneously placed be- 
fore mavere. 

I am disposed to think that Sophocles 
wrote the words for Ismene, but that the 
fourth-actor difficulty had led to a fluctu- 
ation of stage-practice, which helps to 
account for the ambiguity of the Ms. tra- 
dition. See the note on the Dramatis 


Personae. If the part of Ismene, after 
v. 509, was ever taken by a xwpdv mpéc- 
wmov, there may then have been a wish 
to keep her part in this scene as small as 
possible. Similarly at 1689 ff. there is a 
doubt as to which sister ought to have 
the words ov kdroda...Biwrés. 

1788 vyw: cp. on 170. 

1739 f. The Ms. dmeevyerov is most 
simply corrected to dmeptyerov. But 
then we must either (1) add rf 8H, and 
expand v. 1726, as Bergk and Gleditsch 
do (cr. n. ad /.): or (2), leaving v. 1726 
intact, suppose that vv. 1739, 1740 are 
spoken by the Chorus without any inter- 
pellation by Antigone. This, however, 
is improbable, and also injurious to the 
point of v. 1740. Further, with aregvy- 
erov, v. 1740 has a construction which 
makes the order of the words harsh, viz.: 
—‘ Ye escaped,’ 76 pa] Ta odov mitvew 
Kak@s, ‘so that your affairs should not 
fall out ill’ (Xen. dz. 1. 3. 2 Kyéapxos 
fukpov amépuye un KararerpwOjva). I 
therefore incline to Hermann’s darépvye 
AN, ti; ‘Long ago there was an escape’ — 
AN. ‘For what ?’ [lit., ‘what escaped ?’]— 
CH. ‘ For your fortunes, from falling out 
ill.” The merits of this reading are:—(r) it 
leaves v. 1725, which seems quite sound, 
unaltered : (2) by making ta opa@v nom. 
to darépvye, it smooths v. 1740. It may 
be added that, with daeuyerov, v. 1740 
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Cu. My children, fear not. 


meanest thou ?>— 
CH. —for your fortunes, that no harm should touch them. 
AN. I know it well. CH. What, then, is thy thought ? 


AN. How we are to go home, I cannot tell, CH. And do 
not seek to go. ; 


AN. Trouble besets us. 
on you, 

AN. Desperate then, and now more cruel than despair. 

CH. Great, verily, is the sea of your troubles. : 

An. Alas, alas! O Zeus, whither shall we turn? 


Cu. And erstwhile bore hardly 


1745 mépa MSS.: dmopa Wunder: érepa Meineke.—roré 5’] viv 8’ Hartung: 
Tade 5’ Blaydes, who gives bréppev for vrepbev. 1746 é\dxerdv Te MSS., 
éhaxérnv Te Elms.: axes dras Blaydes. 1747 £. ded, ped"] val val | Edupnue 
kabros | ped ped Mss. (EVupyu’ adrds F).—Dindorf rightly deletes the words val vat, 
Evudnye Kabrds, which, besides being so feeble, destroy all metre. He also changes 
ped, ped to alat: see comment.—por\wuev A and most MSS.: pwéAwuev L, wéddAopev 


AN. But whither am I to flee ? 2nd anti 
Cu. Already a refuge hath been found— AN. How “*ophe: 


is somewhat pointless, since the mere 
allusion in rd oov to Creon’s attempt is 
too vague to answer Antigone’s tl; (‘what 
did we escape?’). Most ‘escapes’ are 
escapes from ‘one’s affairs falling out ill.’ 

1741 dpove, I am conscious of that, 
—‘I know it well,’—in quick and grate- 
ful response to their allusion. Theseus 
and the men of Attica had indeed rescued 
her and her sister in their extremity. 
Not, ‘I am thinking...,’ for (2) the ques- 
tion t( 847’ refers back to her rot ptya, 
and (4) some acknowledgement was due 
to their reminder. — The MS. trrepvoets, 
as Hermann saw, is corrupt. The com- 
pound, which occurs only.here, could not 
mean (rz) ‘why art thou too anxious ?’ 
(Wunder) : nor (2) ‘what further hast thou 
in thy thoughts ?’—Hermann’s trrevvoeis 
is a compound used by Aelian Var. 7st. 
4. 8 as=‘to have a secret thought or 
purpose.’ But the word seems scarcely 
appropriate in regard to thoughts which, 
far from hiding, she is in the act of 
uttering. Graser’s émep voets is so far 
closer to the Mss. that v for o would be 
an easier mistake than p for v. 

1742 Gras podovpel’: “how we are 
to return to Thebes, I know not’:—for 
Oedipus had predicted that both. her 
brothers would soon fall in the war (1373), 
and Creon, the next heir to the throne, 
was no friend. This continues the 
thought wot tye; (1737). The inter- 


posed words of the Chorus did not touch 
her difficulty. 

1743 pmdé ye pareve: ‘No, (thou 
canst not return to Thebes,) nor seek to 
do so,’—but stay in Attica under the pro- 
tection of Theseus. 

1744 poyos exe, sc. Huds.—émeiye, 
‘bore hardly on you,’ sc. duty or éd’ duds: 
for udyos éretyey buds would mean, ‘re- 
strained you.’ The ms. émet doubtless 
arose from a contraction of émetxe. The 
sense of émye., ‘was coming on you,’ 
would be less apt; and the preceding 
éxeu also confirms émetxe. 

1745 ott ptv...umepNev. Whitelaw: 
‘Oh then past cure, but worst is now 
grown worse.’ The neut. plur. is most 
simply taken as adverb (319), referring 
to poyos éme?ye: though we might also 
construe, dopa (jv Ta nuérepa). Tore 
pev...roré 8é, ‘at one time’ (ze. while 
Oed. lived)...‘at another time’ (z.e. now 
that he is dead). trepQev, hyperbolic, 
since daropa already= ‘hopeless’: cp. fr. 
188 @ wav ov TOAUHCAaCa Kal T épa, yova 

1746 wé\ayos, without kaxay or the 
like, is excused by the familiarity of this 
metaphor in Greek: cp. on 663. 

1747 dev, dev. Dindorf substitutes 
aiat, because he supposes the latter to 
have generated the vat val which, with 
the words éiudynue Kadrés, he ejects (see 
cr. n.). But so common a form as aiat 
was not very likely to be thus corrupted. 
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ZOP’OKAEOY2 


11 €drridwv yap és tiv’ <€Tl> pe 


12 Saipov tavov y éhavver ; 


OH. 


xa pes n xPovia 
mevew ov Py" vEMEr is 
AN. 
@H. 
AN. 
TaTpos: mpeTepov. 
aN’ ov Bepurov. 


TOS eimras, avag, Koipay" 


OH. 
AN. 
OH. 


ray maives, QITEUTTEV €0l Kewos 


1750 


mavere Oprvov, maises’ ev ols yap 
“Suv dardKeut au, 


yap. 


é TéKvov Alyéas, mpoomirvopev cou. 
tivos, & males, xpelas dvdoar ; 
TbuBov Oédopev Tpoowew avTat —- 


1755 


“AOnvar ; : 
1760 


pare meddlew és Tovade TOUS 
PHT emupovery pn déva, Ovytav ' 


Onknv iepav, nv Kelvos Exel. 


BSF, Vatu: 
Hermann : 
vov 0 B. 

hand) and the other Mss. In v. 
by L, B, F (with o above), Vat. 
cuvaréxecrac B, Vat., Farn. : 
ketac Martin: 
ketrat Meineke: EvwvamroOvyjoKxe. Blaydes. 


Schneidewin conject. uévwuer. 
és tl moré we Duentzer. 


It is simpler to suppose that the ejected 
phrase was a mere interpolation, perhaps 
due to actors. 

1748 f. &\rlSev ydp és rly’: lit., ‘(we 
may well ask whither we are to go,) for 
towards what remaining (rt) hope of (all 
possible) hopes is fate now urging us?’ 
What hope now remains for us, in the 
course on which we are driven? For 
ért, which here is virtually equiy. to an 
adj. ovary; cp. 865 Tiode THs apads érr.— 
€Aml8y in its good sense, rather than 
neutral or sinister (‘ bodings ); cp. ZZ. 958 
Tot yap pevels pabumos, és Ti’ édrldwr | 
Prepac’ &r 6pO%v; 

1751 ff. Optjvov, not Oprjvey, is clearly 
right. The 2nd per. sémg. imper., wate, 
is the only part of ma¥w which is used 
intransitively by the classical Attic 
writers, —being, in fact, an exclamation 
(like our ‘stop!’), though sometimes 
joined with a gen. (rave Tob Aoyou, Ar. 
Ran. 580). No weight can be given to 
the ‘fact that L has “Sprivev here, since 
it has it also in 1778 (see cr. n.). 


1750 y’ after ravdv_is wanting in F. 
1751 Opjvev L, F, Vat., L? (from the corrector) : 


és rly’ &ru pe 
TO 


Opiwvov L? (first 


1749 és ri we MSS.: 


1778, where Spivey is certain, Optvev is given 

1752 xdpic 7 xOovla Ew ambxerac (sic) L. 
évvatréxecrae the rest. 
vvé émlxecrac Wecklein: y@ovl rade xdapis Evva Ketrar Nauck: fevia 


tiv’ améxecrar Reisig : vv& daé- 


1754 & réxvoy aiyéwo mpoominropév 


ftv’ dmoxevrat for the Ms. E¥vatroKerTrat 
is (I think) right. The literal sense is:— 
év ols yap ‘for in a case where’ (neut. pl.), 
Xapis 7 x8ovla, ‘the kindness shown by 
the xOdévio,’ Edv’ dadxerrar ‘is stored up 
as a common benefit’ (uvd, neut. pl. as 
adv.),—common, namely, to Oedipus and 
the Athenians. That is:—‘ By the death 
of Oedipus, the Powers below have given 
him the everlasting rest which he desired, 
and ws the abiding safeguard which he 
promised’ (ze. his grave). To mourn 
here would be to provoke the deities 
who have ordered all things well for 
him and for us.—dmékerav, is laid up 
in store: cp. [Dem.] or. 23 § 42 76 
THS ovyyvouns wPédAimov...6Tw Wore Tv 
mavTwv amroKkertat ddnrov dv, it being 
uncertain for whom the benefit of com- 
passion zs laid up,—t.e., who may need 
to draw “upon it. Dem. or. 18 § 198 
8r@ Ta. TOV ‘E\Njvey aTUXIUaTa évevdoK- 
(wety dméketro, ‘a man to whom the 
disasters of his countrymen were a fund 
of material for self-glorification.’ In the 
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To what last hope doth fate now urge us ? 
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Enter THESEUS, on the spectators right. 


TH. Weep no more, maidens; for where the kindness of the An 
Dark Powers is an abiding grace to the quick and to the dead, P2*stic 
} there is no room for mourning; divine anger would follow. ed. 

: AN. Son of Aegeus, we supplicate thee ! 

Tu. For the obtaining of what desire, my children ? 

AN. We fain would look with our own eyes upon our 
father’s tomb. 

Tu. Nay, it is not lawful. 

AN. How sayest thou, king, lord of Athens ? 
TH. My children, he gave me charge that no one should 
draw nigh unto that place, or greet with voice the sacred tomb 
wherein he sleeps. 


got L, (& from the first hand, but outside the v., in the left marg., between ANT. 
and téxvov), A, B, T, Vat., L*, Ald. Reading mpoomitvoduer, Triclinius omitted 
@ for metre’s sake (T, Farn.). F has mpoomltvouer, but omits & before réxvov. 
1755 Xpelas Mss.: xpelay Brunck. —riva 67, matdes, xpelay dvioa: Blaydes. 1757 av- 
tat] xavral Meineke. 1758 add ov Oeurdv Keioe model MSS. (in L ewe Trop, 
perhaps with an erasure of o before the 7: in A xetoa). Before xetce Turnebus 
added ca, Erfurdt rwa: after xetoe Brunck added éorl. The words xeice mode 
are rejected, with Bothe, by Brunck, Dindorf, Nauck (who proposes d6éusorov for od 
Geuitdv), Wecklein, Bellermann (doubtfully). 


literal sense, Xen. Az. 2. 3. 15 adral 
6é ai Badava Trav dowlkwy, olas uev év Tors 
"EdAnow éorw idety, rots olkéras aé- 
KewvTo, at dé Tots deomdrats drroxelue- 
vat yoav.—For Evvd (adv.) cp. Azz. 546 
bh wor Odvys od Kotvd, along with me: 
At. 577 Ta & adda Tevxn Kolv’ éuol Teb- 
dwerat.—The schol. found the passage 
doadés, but saw part of the general sense : 
véweots ydp éate TolTov Opyvety @ Ta Ths 
TedeuTAs Kata xapw damréBn. See Ap- 
pendix. 

1753 vépeots ydp, sc. mevOev éorl: 
it is provocative of divine anger to mourn, 
as if insensible of the divine beneficence. 
Il. 14. 80 ob yap Tis véweots puyéew Kaxkér, 
“tis no matter for indignation that one 
should flee from ill’: Od. 1. 350 TovTw 
& od véuecis...deldev: Arist. Rh. 2. 9. 
11 éay ovv ayabds dy uh Tod apudrrovTos 
TuyxXavy, veweontdoy: where, however, the 
véueots is human, not, as here, divine. 
Cp. Zl. 1467 ef & @reore véueots, ob Aéyw 
(in revoking words which might offend 
the gods). 

1755 f. rlvos...xpelas, ‘for what re- 
quest,’ —depending on the idea of dedue0a, 
xpnsouev, implied in mpoomlrvoper : avo- 


war (sc. atrqv), epexegetic inf., ‘so that 
ye should obtain it’: cp. 1211 (n.).—For 
the use of xpelas, cp. O. 7. 1435 Kal rob 
pe xpelas woe urapeis TuxXev ;—avTal, 
with our own eyes (instead of merely 
hearing that it exists). 

1757 The Ms. words xeéltce modeiy, 
which I omit, were almost certainly a 
gloss upon GAN’ ov Oepirdv. If we keep 
them, then we must add something more, 
so as to make an anapaestic dimeter (see 
cr. n.). Campbell defends dAN’ ob Benr- 
Tov Keloe podety as a paroemiac; but 
it is not such. In a paroemiac the 
penultimate syllable is necessarily long 
(as if here we had keto’ é\Oetv). 

1760 f. areimev, forbade, takes pH 
after it, as is usual (cp. O. 7. 236 
dmavod...u); Aeschin. or. 1 § 138 Tadra 
rots SovAots amelmrov fy Tovecy. 

1762 par éemipoveiv...6ykyv must be 
carefully distinguished from émipwyety 
64xn. The former must mean strictly 
(not, ‘to utter over the grave,’ but) ‘70 
approach the grave with utterance,’—the 
notion being that of invading the secret 
silence around it. Invocations and pray- 
ers to the dead were often made aloud at 
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al 
Kat TavTa p edn mpdooorvta Kaas 


»¥ 
xopav e€ew aiev ahvmov. 


1765 


' 


, ec lal 
Taur ovv exdvey daipwv nov 
4 4 
wo wavt dalwv Avs “Opkos. 
 ) 5 4o> yy 4 “~ 4 

AN. aAX «i 7d8 exer Kata vouy KElvo, 
Lal 4 > ce nw 
ravr dv amapKot: OnBas 8 juas 


x > te * a7 

TAS tous méuibov, éav THs 
ayvylous mepipov, € 

ovov 


. 4 6 
Siakwovoopev iovra 
aA / 
TOLL Opaipots. 


1770 


a 

OH. dSpdow kai tdde, kat trav *onda av 
c lal 
pero mpdcoew mpoodopa F vptv 


1764 kad@s] kaxévy Hermann. 


dduroy] dovov Wecklein, déjov Nauck. 


1765 xdpav] xmpas Vat.—téew] Sew L?.— 


1766 eve R, éxAve L and most 


MSS, 1768—1779 Nauck thinks that these twelve verses are spurious. 


a grave: Eur. Helen. 961 dékw 748’ appl 
pvAua ood Tarpods TOW | & yépor, ds olKeis 
rovde Ndivov Tapov, etc.—The alternative 
is to take érigwrveivy as=‘mention to 
another’: but ‘this is unfitting, since 
Theseus alone knows the place. 

If pydevl were substituted for pydéva, 
this would give a much easier sense; but 
then Theseus must be the subject to doth 
infinitives :—‘he forbade me to approach, 
...or to tell.” According to Greek ideas, 
however, Theseus, at least, ought occa- 
sionally to visit the grave with é&ayic- 
fara: and in fact the rendering of such 
honours is implied by the provision that 
the place of the grave should always be 
known to one person (1531). I therefore 
keep pmdéva. 

OyKnv tepdv: cp. 1545. Thuc. I. 8 
T&y OnkGv avaipebeicGv soar joay Tov 
TeOvewTwy Ev TH VITW. 

1764 f. kaddés with mpdooovra (not 
with éew), ‘in a seemly manner,’ ‘duly’ 
(Lat. rite): ep. 617: O. TZ. 879 Td Kad@s 
& éxov | rode wadaucua. The fact that 
wpdocovTa KaA@s usually meant ‘faring 
well’ is no objection. The ancient Greek 
instinct for words was remarkably free 
from bondage to phrases. Cp. Azz. 989 n. 
—ddvroy : an echo of the expression used 
by Oed. (1519). Why change it to dSjov 
(1533, Nauck), or dovAov (Wecklein) ? 

1766 f. tar otv: ‘ These things, 
then, (o8v, according to the injunctions 
of Oedipus,) I was heard to promise by 
the god,’ etc. tatt’ is short for ‘the pro- 


mise to do these things,’ as if brucxvoupeé- 
vey stood with jpav. For ékAvev with 
both gen. and acc. ep. O. Z. 235.—8al- 
pov: the Divine Power that called Oedi- 
pus away (1626). 

1767 wdvrT dlwv: cp. 42. Thea of 
atw short, as in 240 and Ph. 1410: where- 
as it is Jong in 181, 304, Az. 1263.—Av6os 
“Qpxos, as the servant of Zeus. Hes. Of. 
803 é&v réurrn yap pacw ‘Epwias duduro- 
hevew |“Opkoy yervouevov, tov “Epis téke 
wh émiopxos. This personified Horkos 
is a deity who witnesses an oath, and 
punishes perjury (Hes. 7Zeog, 231). He 
is the son of Eris, because strife gives 
birth to treaties; he is attended at his 
birth by the Erinyes, because they 
avenge broken faith. And he is the ser- 
vant of Zeus, because Zevs “Opxcos is the 
supreme guardian of good-faith—repre- 
sented in the BovXeurypeov at Olympia by 
a Zeus with lightnings in both hands,— 
the most terrible, Pausanias says, that 
he knew: ravtwy 6mdca ayddkwara Aids 
bdduora és exmdyniw ddlkwy avipwv (5. 
24. 9). 

1768 f. katdvotv. Ar. £9. 549 kara 
vodv mpaéas: so oft. kara yvounv.—rTad? 
...Tatr : cp. on 787. 

1770 tds syvylous, a specially fit 
epithet, since the mythical ’OQy’yns was 
represented (in one legend at least) as son 
of Boeotus, and first ruler of Thebes 
(Paus. 9. 5. 1). Another legend con- 
nected him with Attica (Paus. 1. 38. 7). 
The trait common to the two legends is a 
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And he said that, while I duly kept that word, I should always 
hold the land unharmed. These pledges, therefore, were heard 
from my lips by the god, and by the all-seeing Watcher of oaths, 


‘herited from of old.’ 


the servant of Zeus. 


AN. Nay, then, if this is pleasing to thé dead, with this 


we must content us. 


But send us to Thebes the ancient, if 


haply we may hinder the bloodshed that is threatened to our 


brothers. 


TH. So will I do; and if in aught beside I can profit you, 


1771 idvra] iovre Naber. 


1772 rotow] rots awerépoow Meineke. 


1773 kal 


Tdde] 740” éyd Klotz.—édoa av A, 80’ dy the rest: 80a y’ dv London ed. of 1722: 6rd” 


dy Porson: écamep Blaydes: doc’ dv Wunder: doo’ dy Nauck. 


dy tuiv wéddw Spdcew Blaydes. 


great inundation which happened in his 
reign. The adj. is applied by Aesch. to 
Thebes (7h. 321 mow wyvylav, Pers. 37 
Tas T wyvylous O7nGBas), and also to Athens 
(Pers. 974). The Attic poets used it in 
the general sense of ‘very ancient,’ as 
Phil. 142 xpdtos wybyuov, ‘royalty in- 


1771 f. idvra, a pres., not fut., partic. 
(O. TZ. 773 n.), ‘coming on them’: Plat. 
Legg. 873 E mapa Oeod...Bédos tov. So Ant. 
185 Thy arnv opav | orelxovoay dorots.— 
Gpalpous: see on 330. 

Antigone suggests that she and Ismene 
may yet be in time to plead with their 
two brothers, and so to avert the doom 
of mutual destruction pronounced on them 
by their father (1373). Thus the close of 
this drama is linked by the poet with the 
beginning of his earlier Antigone, which 
opens at a moment just after the deaths 
of the brothers. The sisters are then 
living at Thebes, where Creon has suc- 
ceeded to the throne. An additional 
pathos is lent to Antigone’s part there by 
the suggestion here of a previous interces- 
sion. In Aesch. 7%ed. it is the Chorus 
(of Theban maidens) that endeavours to 
dissuade Eteocles from going to meet his 
brother (677 ff.): in Eur. Phoen. it is their 
mother Iocasta who seeks to reconcile 
them (452 ff.). 

1773—1776 After od in 1776 the 
MS. yap must be struck out, as Hermann 
saw, so that the anapaests spoken by 
Theseus may end with a paroemiac, 
When anapaests spoken by the Chorus 
close a tragedy, these always form a 
system separate from the anapaests (if 


1774 mpdcdop’ 


any) which precede them. This was 
plainly necessary, in order to avoid an 
unduly abrupt ending. But if we point 
thus :—pos xdpuv’ ov Sef w dtroxdpvewv, 
the asyndeton has a crude effect. Hence, 
placing only a comma after mpés xdpu, 
we should render :—‘ Not only will I do 
these things, but z al/ things which I am 
likely to do for your advantage (etc.) I 
must not wax weary.’ The sentence be- 
gins as if the constr. was to be S8pdc kat 
rade Kal wdvTa, But the new verb added 
at the end requires mdvta to be acc. with 
dtokdpvew. (Cp. on 351.) 

1778 61réo0° dv seems slightly prefer- 
able to 6ea y dv as a correction of the 
MS. 60’ dy (or dca dy), because the qualifi- 
cation which y would imply is sufficiently 
provided for by mpéodopa etc.: cp. 1634 
Tere 5 ba dv | wéddys PpovOv eb Evp- 
pépovT avrats del. 

1774 ff. mpdooeyv, gres. inf. with 
pédAw, as in eight other places of 
Soph. He has the fw¢. inf. with it ten 
times, including O. 7. 967, where the Ms, 
xraveiy, if sound, would be the only in- 
stance of the aor. inf. with wé\\w in Soph. ; 
but there the fut. krevew is clearly right. 
Where “é\\w means ‘to delay,’ the pres. 
inf. is naturally preferred: cp. 1627: O.7. 
678 rh wédres Koulfew Sduwv Tbvd eow; 

tpdadopa 0° tpiv, kal mpds xdpw TO 
Kata yys: at once for your advantage, 
and to the gratification of the dead. mpéo- 
dopa, ‘suitable’ for a given purpose, and 
so ‘useful,’ ‘ profitable’: so often in Attic 
prose, as Thuc. 1. 1253 2. 46, 653 7. 62. 
mpos Xap: cp. O.7. 1152 n. 

éppev is justified by the sudden and swift 
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A 4 4 
kal TO KaTa ns, OS véov Eppel, 
nr 5 > la 
m™pos Xap, ov det p amroKdpvew. 
a , 
XO. GAN amomavere pnd emi melo 


Opjvov éyelpere: 


LOPOKAEOYS 


mdvTws yap exer TASE KUpOS. 


1775 véov eppet] véov etppes L: véos éppeas F. 
Mss. (yap without accent in L) ; Hermann deleted yap. 


1776 ob yap det pw’ droxdprew 
1777—1779 ‘These 


removal of Oedipus, as O. 7. 560 dpavros 
éppet, he hath been swept from men’s sight. 
In 22. 57 rovpov ws Eppe déuas | pdo- 
yiorov 746n, it is little more than olyerat. 
More commonly éppew implies either an 
evil end, or at least some feeling of con- 
tempt on the speaker’s part, as Eur. 
Suppl. 1112 ods xphv, éreday undev wpe- 
Gat viv, | Oavivras Eppew Kaxmodew elvat 
véois. Wecklein regards the words 8s 
véov éppeu as a spurious addition (Ars Soph. 
em. p. 81). 

1776 dmroKxdpvew, ‘to cease from la- 
bouring,’ can take an acc. of the labour 
avoided: hence wav’ in 1773 need not 
be merely acc. of respect. Xen. H. 7. 5. 


19 mévov...yni&va dmroxapyew, ‘to flinch 
from no toil.’ Also with inf., Plat. Crito 
45 B un dmoxdyys cavrdy cGoa, ‘do not 
abandon the effort to save yourself.’ So 
éxxadpyvw, Thuc. 2. 51 Tas ddoptpoes Tay 
amoyryvouevwy...eééxapov, ‘were worn out 
by the lamentations of the dying.’ For 
the form of the sentence cp. Plat. Ref. 
445 B éreidn évtaida édndOauer, Boor 
olov Te cadécrara KaTieiy Ort Taira ob- 
Tws eel, o8 Xp awokduvecv. For this 
force of amé cp. dradyéw, arravbéw, arotéw, 
amokndevw, dmrodopipouat. 

1777 ff. dAN introduces the final words 
of comfort which the elders of Colonus 
address to the Theban maidens; cp. 101. 
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-and pleasure the dead who hath lately gone from us, I am 


bound to spare no pains. 


CH. Come, cease lamentation, lift it up no more; for verily 


these things stand fast. 


three vv. are condemned as spurious by Fr. Ritter (Phill. 17. 431 f.).—pjr’ MSS.: 


pnd Elms.—émirdelw L, T, Farn.: él rdelw the rest. 


V. 1751. 1779 rade] rdde L?. 


—omrotravere, no less than the following 
verb, governs @pyjvov: cp. on 1751.— 
Though the neut. pl. wAelw alone is some- 
times adverbial, there seems to be no in- 
stance of él adel as = éml wdéor: indeed, 
such a phrase is hardly conceivable. ém\ 
must therefore belong to éyefpere: for the 
tmesis cp. on 1689. 

1779 %e...Kdpos, lit., ‘have validity,’ 
=kextpwrat, sancta sunt. Cp. El. 919 
ToNAGr,..Kdpos...kadGv (‘sanction of”), 
Aesch. Suppl. 391 ob« &xover KOpos...dugl 
cov, ‘authority over thee.—Two mean- 
ings are possible: (1) ‘ Zhese promises of 
Theseus are certain to hold good’: or, 
more generally, (2) ‘Zhese events have 


Tes: Il. 


1778 Opjvov] Cp. n.on 


assuredly been ordained past recall’ (by 
the gods). Most commentators prefer (1). 
But (2) seems more fitting at the con- 
clusion. The last soothing words of the 
Chorus convey a precept of resignation 
to the divine will. 

Fr. Ritter rejects the last three verses, 
as he rejects the choral clausulae of all 
the other six plays (P%zJol. xvil. 422— 
436): cp. O.Z. 1524 cr. n. Here, at least, 
there is not a shadow of ground for the 
suspicion. It did not require a Sophocles 
to write vv. 1777—1779, but the burden 
of proof rests with those who deny that 
he wrote them. 


18 


AP EN DEX, 


Verse 80 & xpy ce pipvew 7) ropevecOar wadw.—The passages of 
Aesch. quoted for an Attic use of the Homeric 4...# in indirect question 
are the following. (1) ‘Cho. 755 od yap te pwvel wats er dv év orapyd- 
vous, | | Ayuds, 7) diy Tis, 7) Aupovpia | exer’ véa Se vydds avrdpKys TéKveor. 
Stanley changed the first 7 to ¢. This correction, received by Dindorf 
and others, is clearly right. (2) Cho. 889 doin tis avdpoxunra méXexvv 
ws Taxos | ciddpev i vixdpev 7) vixwpeba. Turnebus changed the first 7 
to e (so Dindorf and others). There, too, this simple remedy appears 
the true one. In the first passage we might, indeed, point after orap- 
yavo.s, and in the second: after «idaev, taking the first 7 in each case as 
beginning a new sentence (‘either’): but this is much less probable. 
(3) P. V. 780 disp: EXov yap i wovev Ta ora cor | Ppdow caPnvas, 
H Tov ekA\voovr eué. With this punctuation, which is surely the best, the 
first 7 begins a new sentence: ‘I give thee the choice ;—choose, I say ;— 
I will clearly tell thee either the toils yet in store for thee, or the name 
of my destined deliverer.’ It is only if é\od yap were followed by a 
comma, or by no point at all, that the first 7 would necessarily mean 
‘whether.’ In that case, I should read é, as in the two former passages: 
but no change seems necessary. It should always be remembered that, 
on such a matter as 4% versus ei, the authority of L and our other ss., 
which abound in small errors of a like kind, cannot safely be set 
against an otherwise constant Attic usage. 


170 Ovyarep, rot tis povridos Oy ;—In the commentary on this 
passage I have expressed my agreement with Mr A. Sidgwick as to the 
main point for which he contends in an appendix to his excellent edition 
of the Choephoroe (Clarendon Press, 1884). ‘The point may be stated 
thus :—In several passages of Attic Greek, all directly or indirectly in- 
terrogative, where it has been usual to say that av is omitted, the optative 
is not really conditional, but dubitative. It is to be compared with 
the interrogative (or ‘ deliberative’) subjunctive. But it differs from this 
subjunctive by expressing something more remote from the sphere of 
the practicable. Thus: rds @&6y tus “AOyjvate; (a practical question ;) 
but wds réroiro ts eis ovpovdv; Here, I should like to add that (in my 
opinion) the alleged Attic examples of this optative require to ‘be very 
carefully sifted, with reference both to the text and to the context. As 
the question is of Attic usage, it is better, for simplicity and clearness, 
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to exclude the Homeric optative. Taking the instances given by 
Mr Sidgwick (to which we might add the Ms. reading in O. C. 1418 f., 
and Antiphon or. 1 § 4), I would, first of all, draw a broad line between 
verse and prose, and then classify the verse examples as follows. 


(1) Examples in which the simple optative is textually beyond reason- 
able doubt, because metre excludes both (a) av, and (4) the subjunctive. 
Such are :— 

Aesch. P. V. 291 ov éorw orw | petCova poipay velpays’ 7 col. 

Agam. 620 ovK @o8 drus Aéarp ta Wevdy xada. ; 

Cho. 172 ov« éorw doris mAijv eyod Kelparrd ver. 

(2) Examples in which metre would admit of av. 

Soph. O. C. 1172 kat tis mor’ éoriv, ov y eyo peat 7; Here, how- 
ever, dv y éys is evidently preferable to 6v dv éys ; and I have no doubt 
that this is a sound example, like the three just given. But the case is 
different in two other passages. 

O. C. 1418 was yap adOis ab wahw | orpatevp’ eyo tavrov eiodrak 
tpécas; For at, read av, with Vauvilliers. 

Ph. 895 mamat: ti 8yta Spay eyo toivbede ye; Read 847° dy, with 
Schaefer. 

But it may be asked, why is the insertion of dv to be desired in 
these last two passages, if (as is granted) the simple optative is possible? 
Because, I should reply, the question in each of these two cases has a 
distinctly practical character, and is in the nature of a genuine delibera- 


tion. This point will be further illustrated by the first example under 
the next head. 


(3) Examples in which metre, though excluding av, would admit of 
the subjunctive. 

Ar. Plut. 438 avaé”AroXov Kai Oeoi, rot tus pdyou; This, again, is a 
practical deliberation. With Brunck and Dindorf, I should read ¢vyy, 
as in O. C. 170 €\Oy. 

On the other hand, the optative is sound in 

Ant. 605 tedv, Zed, divacw tis avipdv irepBacia Kardoyor; 
(where, however, Wecklein reads cay av for redv): also in 

Eur. Ale. 52 éor otv ows “AAKnotis és yppas pddor; 

Aesch. Cho. 595 aA véptoApov avdpds ppdvyya tis déyor; 
The foregoing scrutiny of examples in Attic verse leads to this result. 
There are clear examples of the simple optative where a question as to 
the possible or conceivable is put in an abstract way. ‘This optative 
may fitly be called ‘dubitative,’ and is properly compared with the deli- 
berative subjunctive. On the other hand, there is no equally certain 
example of the simple optative used merely as a more intense delibera- 
tive subjunctive, when a person is really thinking what he is to do 
next. In the few apparent examples of such a use, correction is very 
easy, either by dv, as in O. C. 1418, Ph. 895; or by the subjunct., as 
here and in Ar. Plu. 438. The question raised by present peril in a 
man’s mind does not naturally clothe itself in an abstract form, 
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_ Ihave kept the examples from Attic prose to theend. The brackets 
indicate the places where dy, if inserted, might come in. Lys. or. 31 
§ 24 ti <dv> obv Bovdnbérres...doxyudoore; Dem. or. 21 § 35 morepa 
Ba) (88. dua totro dikyv 7) <Kdv> peilw Sol dSixaiws ;—Plato Gorg. 492 B 
eet ye ois €& dpyis umppéev...éxtopicacbat...Svvacretav, rh <dv> TH dAn- 
Gea atrxuov Kal Kaxvov en, etc. Here it was pointed out by Woolsey 
that, as rt is wanting in several mss., both ré and av may have been 
absorbed by the two last syllables of duvacre‘av.—Luthyd. 296 B més 
<av> dudioByroiny ; Here au would explain the loss.—Antiph. or. 1 § 4 
mpos Tivas ovv <dv> eo. tis BonOovs, } wot mv Karapvyny Touoerat ; 
As Dobree remarked, otv probably absorbed av.—Supposing dy to be 
rightly absent from these prose passages, they would rank with the 
genuine verse examples of a question as to the conceivable. But it 
appears far more probable that, in each of them, dv has accidentally 
dropped out of our Mss.,—one of the commonest accidents, especially 
in prose. 


277 Kat yur) Oeods TYydvtes lta rods Qcods | polpais octrOe prSapias® 
nyctode dé etc. 

(1) The use of mocto@e here would be normal, if, instead of the 
simple dat, pofpas, we had either (a) & jofpars, or (0) a genitive like 
Adyov. Cp. Her. 1. 33 ovre exapifero ovre Adyou pw TornTapevos ovdevos 
dmomépmerat. Pausan. 10. 28. 4 xpvoov pev Kal apyupov év ovdevos pepiou 
€TOLYOAVTO. 

(2) The next point to observe is the use of the word potpa when it 
means the ‘share’ of respect, etc., assigned to a person as his due. 
(a) We find such phrases as these :—Plat. Crat. 398 c éreiday tis ayabes 
Ov TeAeuTHTH, MEYaANY potpav Kal Tyuny ExEL, Kal ylyverat daipwv: ‘he 
enjoys great respect and honour.’ Soph. 77. 1238 avyp 60°, ws éouxev, ov 
vepetv enol | POivovtt potpay (‘show me respect’). (6) More frequent 
are phrases with év and dat., as Her. 2. 172 xatwvovto Tov "Apacwy...Kat 
év ovdeuin peyady poipyn jyov, ‘made him ofno great account.’ Plat. 
Crito 51 A oepvorepov KGL ayLuoT Epov Kat év pellove poipy Kal Tapa. Geots 
kat map avOpwros, ‘in greater esteem.’ Theocr. 14. 48 aypes 35 ovre 
Adyw tweds ako. ovt apiHuarol | diotavo. Meyapyes, atipotara évi 
wotpa, ‘held at the cheapest rate.’ In these datival phrases with év, the 
usage of poipa comes very close to that of Adyos, as the ‘esteem’ or 
‘account’? in which one is held, This is, to my mind, the strong 
argument for the old and simple correction of this passage by writing 
potpas as gen. sing. If év ovdenia potpg roveioOau and év ovdevi hoy Tor 
eioOar (Her. 3. 50) were convertible phrases, the phrase Ad-you moveto Gar 
might have suggested potpas wovcioGat.—There is no objection to the 
plur. dat.; cp. Plat. Legg. 923 B70 évos Exdorou KatariOeis Ev moipacs 
éXdrroc. Sixatws, ‘justly making the interest of the individual a 
secondary consideration.’ It is the absence of é& that proves proipaus to 
be unsound. 

(3) The third point concerns the double pri, —assuming pydapas to 
be sound. Cp. ZZ 335 viv & év kaxots pou wAciy vpemery Soxel, | kal wn 
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(Soxetv pev Spav tu mypatvew de pa) :—where I use the brackets to show 
that the first pf affects everything within them. ‘I deem it best to sail 
close-reefed, and of to seem,active without doing any hurt to my foes’: 
ze. each py has its separate force. : a 

Wecklein, however, says ‘vehementer dubito, an huic loco pmbapos 
accommodatum non sit, et ob8apas postuletur” (Ars Soph. em. p. 20.) 
Accordingly he writes pofpais roveio’ &v ov8apats, which Bellermann also 
adopts. Blaydes, too, had proposed etx’ év ovdevds | potpg moveiobe TOUS 
Oeovs, among many other conjectures. Now this, at least, seems certain, 
—that, whether ovdapds is or is not admissible, pySapas, after an impera- 
tive, is not wrong. The influence of the imperative normally changes 
ov to pa, even when the negative does not properly belong to the 
imperative verb: cp. n. on 78. If the Greeks could say (¢.g.) pa mot 
ciabe Tovs Oeods ev ovdevi Adyw, it would be because év ovdevi Aoyw was 
felt as simply equivalent to an adjective like ariwovs. I have not yet 
succeeded in finding any instance of such an ov after 7 with the imper.: 
and Wecklein does not produce any. 


(4) Coming now to particular conjectures, I may say, first, that all 
seem to me improbable which disturb rods ous, since both the case 
and the place are strongly confirmed by the @ots which precedes. A 
different case, such as trav Oedv, would weaken the effect of the 
repetition. Cp. PA. 992 Geots mporeivwy tors. Geods Wevdeis riOys. 
Hence rév Oedv | poipav, potpas, or wpav (Brunck) seems unlikely. 
The fault lies somewhere in the three words, potpats mocioOe prSapas. 
Against év pydapats (or év ovdapais) is the fact that these Ionic adjec- 
tives occur nowhere else in Attic (except, of course, in the adverbial 
forms); while Her. almost invariably restricts his use of them to the 
masc. plur. (as ovdapoi, ‘no set of men,’ etc.),—the fem. pl. ovdayas in 
4. 114 being a rare exception. This objection, however, is not decisive 
for poetry. As the result of this discussion, I should be disposed to 


place in the following order the corrections which appear least im- ° 


probable: 1. polpas (gen. sing.)—2. oveto®” dpolpovs pySapas (cp. Av. 
1O7I Gmoupov...véxvv.)—3. Totcd’ &v dpa prSapas. (Suidas quotes from 
Aelian, ra Ocia év pydeud dpa tibecbar.)—4. polpars rocic®” éy pySapats. 
I am not aware that (2) or (3) has yet been proposed. 


424 ws viv txovrar kdravatpovrat Sépv. English idiom requires,—‘ to 
which they are now setting their hands, and zz which they are uplifting 
the spear.’ But in Greek xazavaipovra: ddpv is an independent sen- 
tence, co-ordinated with the relative clause 4s viv éxovrar:—‘to which 
they are setting their hands,—and they are uplifting the spear (in it)? 
This idiom is clearly seen in those passages where a demonstrative 
pronoun occurs in a sentence which follows a relative clause. 
£.g., Thuc. 2. 34 tiWWéacw ovv és to dypdcrov onua, 8 érrw éxt tod 
kahXiorov mpoacreiov THs Toews, Kal del &w adTo [not, kat év d ae] Oa- 
TTOVGL TOs €k TOV ToAg4wv: where we should have said,—‘which is 
in the fairest suburb, and iz which they bury,’ ete. So Thue. 2. 4 eorin- 
Tovow és olKNUa péya, 8 tv Tod Telxous, Kat af tryciov Oipar avewypevar 
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eruxov avrod [not, «al ov, etc.]. Cp. Thuc. 1. 42 § 1 (dv...xal avrd): 
2. 74§ 3 (& 7...Kal avryv): 3. 51 § 1 (i) Ketrar...expavro 8 avy), etc. 
When the demonstrative pronoun would be in the nominative case, 
It Is usually omitted in Greek (unless some special emphasis is re- 
quired); and then the true construction is less obvious, because (to us) 
it is then so natural to supply the relative pron. in the nomin. : eg, Thuc. 
I. Io («ixos éort) vouilew...7»v otpareiav éxeivyv peylotyv piv yevérOou 
Tov TPO avtis,...7H “Opurpov at qroujoe el te ypy) Kavraia murrevery, iv 
(se. otpareiav) cixds emi 1d ctLov pev routHy dvta Koophoa, Spws dé 
paiverar Kai ovtws evdcearépa. The subject to ¢aiverar is not 7% 
supplied from yv: it would, if expressed, be airy. Plat. Rep. 533 D 
(réxvaus) ds ériotypas ev ohaKis tpocetropev Sia tO os, SéovtTar de 
ovopatos adXov (subject atta, not ai supplied from ds). Often, as in 
v. 424, the demonstrative pron. is omitted even when it would have 
been in a case other than the nomin.: as in ZZ. 3. 234 vdv 8 dAdous 
Mev mavtas opd... | ovs Kev ei yvoiny kal 7 ovvona puOnoaiuny (sc. avTav). 
A plurality of relative clauses (with the relat. pron. repeated) was, 
of course, as permissible in Greek as it is in English; but the prevalent 
Greek usage, to which this note refers, illustrates the Greek preference 
of parataxis to hypotaxis. 


436 ovdels tpwr’ és rév8’ efaiver wdeAdv.—The MS. genitive épwros 
tovde could be explained only as an extraordinarily bold genitive of 
connection: ‘No one was found to help me zz regard ¢o this desire.’ 
For evidently we could not make it partitive: ‘No one was found to 
aid any part of this desire.’ But if extant Greek literature offers any 
true parallel to such a genitive of connection as this, I cannot find it. 
Thue. 1. 36 says of Corcyra, kadds tapamAov keira, it is well placed zz 
regard to (for) a coasting-voyage : again 3. 92 Tod mpos AOnvaious rode 
pov Kadds avrots d0xer 4 Todis KaBiotacOa...7Hs Te ert Opakns Tapddov 
xXpyoiuws eéev. But the genitives there are immediately connected with 
the adverbs (adds, xpyoiuws) which they define. A gen. with afedd 
would be very different. 

Other explanations have been attempted. (1) Wunder, followed 
by Jelf (Gr. § 436 a) and others, regards the gen. as depending on 
adeAav viewed as a subst.; ‘No helper of this desire was found.’ This 
is not Greek. The Greeks could say 9 rexotoa twos (Eur. Ald. 167), 
of mpooykovrés Twos, 6 cwvapxwv Tivds, etc., where the participle, with 
the article, expressed a familiar relationship ; but it is evident that such 
phrases are of a distinct class. Even if we could find such a phrase as 
oveels Hv mpattwv Tod épyov, it would not be parallel, since the gen. 
could there be partitive. For a real parallel we want something like 
obdels Fv gpirav rod avdpds, which never was, or could be, written. 
(2) Others compare the Jassive in Antiphon or. 5 § 17 py odedrctobar 
Tovde TOD vopov, ‘not to profit by this law.’ So, too, Plut. AZor. 91 F 
ob petpios dv tis wpedotro THv Tafay tovTwv. In these passages, the 
pass. apedodpat twos, ‘I profit by a thing,’ has the construction of verbs 
of sharing or enjoying, like peréxw, drohaviw, ovivapai twos (Kriiger 1. 
47. 15). But we could not apply the same construction to the active, 
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and say ded twa twos, ‘I cause a person to profit by a thing,’ any 
more than évivnul twd twos. The scholiast, indeed, paraphrases, rovrov 
708 épwros ovdels pe érole dodadoa, But this is to cut the knot. He 
was puzzled by the genitive, and seized on doAatoat as a shift to make 
it seem natural. (3) Hermann says: ‘épwros rodde wpeddy est opéeAnua 
rodde Tod épwros rapéxwv.’ Liddell and Scott appear to follow him, for 
they tell us that odpeddv ‘may be resolved into wpédcav mapexwr, 
lending help towards this desire.’ Almost any construction might be 
explained by a process of this nature: as if rijs wevias evepyerdv could 
be resolved into ris mevias evepyeciav mapéxwv, or ypapparucns diddoKov 
into Tijs ypapparikys dbacKadiay rapéexuv. 

The notion, ‘I benefit a person zm regard to a thing,’ was regularly 
expressed by odeAG twa eis 71, as Thuc. 4. 75 of pevyovres...tovs... Ledo- 
movvynciovs wpédow és ta vavtixa (cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 14), Or mpds Te 
(Mem. 2. 4. 1, Cyr. 2. 1. 25). Few changes could be easier, from a 
palaeographic point of view, than that of épwr’ és into épwros: and the 
change. of tdvd’ into roid’ (very easy in itself) would follow. The 
emendation of Pappageorgius, épwr’ és tové, is thus (in my opinion) as 
nearly certain as any correction of the kind can be. It is in every way 
better than Herwerden’s épdvra totd’’. 


504 xpyora. This is the mode of writing which finds most favour 
in recent edd. (as those of Nauck and Wecklein). It implies that ypq 
and éorat have completely coalesced, as xpy and jy in xpqv (‘ synaloe- 
pha’ proper). Others write xpyorac (crasis), or xp7 ‘ota (aphaeresis). 

The other passages in which xpjora is found are :—(i) Soph. fr. 
539 (quoted by the schol. here), ypjorar dé o evbevd adbis. (11) Ar. 
Anjpriew 6 (=fr. 329) GAAd Tas xpHoTar Toei; (iii) Pherecrates Ajjpa 8 
TO o OVOMa LoL KaTeuTreE Ti CE xpyota: kaAdeiv. In (ii) and (ili) Suidas, s. a. 
xen, reads xpyoGac: but clearly the verb must be in the indic. mood. 
A fourth passage is commonly cited, Phrynichus Motoa: 4 kav d€vBadw 
XpHjotas tpeis Xouvixas bv’ dAevpwv : but there the Mss. have xpyoGa, and 
XpyjotTat is merely a conjecture. In such a mutilated fragment, we 
cannot be sure that xpjoGa: is not right: it may have depended on a 
verb now lost. 

_ According to H. L. Ahrens (De crasé e¢ aphaeresi, p. 6), xpy was 
originally a subst., of the same meaning as the Homeric xpew, xpew. 
When xp7 seems to be a pres. ind., there is really an ellipse of éo7¢: 
the subjunctive xpq = xp7).4: xpetn= xp) ein: xpqv = xp) Wv (expqv being 
a formation on false analogy): xpqvar=xp7) «ivat, xpedv = xpy ov. The 
fact which gives strength to this theory is that xpy, if a verb, would be 
anomalous in form. Such a third sing., without a personal ending, has 
no parallel except the doubtful $4, said by Apollonius to stand for #y0%, 
in Anacreon fr, 41 (Bergk). And, even if there ¢7 stood for noi, the 


1 After this had been written, I received, through the author’s kindness, an able 
essay on ‘The Genitive Case in Sophokles,’ by Dr Thomas D. Goodell, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association (1884). He justly regards 
the gen. here as suspicious (p. 28), and leaves it out of account, 
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accent of xpy is not justified. (G. Curtius, G&. Verb, p. too Eng. tr.) 
The forms xpjv and xpewv, if treated as simply verbal, present further 
difficulties. In Eur. Hec. 260, wérepa rd xpiv of’ erpyay dvOpwro- 
opayeiv; Porson, following Eustathius, took 7d ypyv as=r0 xpyvat. 
But it is doubtful whether the true reading is not +6 xpy (cp. Nauck, 
Stud, Eur. 1. p.7): and the same doubt applies to Eur. H. & 828 ro 
xpyv (‘destiny’) vv ééowfev. As 70 xpy could not there mean, ‘the 
word xp,’ it would show a consciousness that yp was properly a noun. 

To sum up, then :—the general view of Ahrens concerning xpy ex- 
plains so much that it has at least a high degree of probability. At the 
same time, the evidence for the particular form xpjora is somewhat 
meagre and unsatisfactory,—as compared with that for xpjv, etc.; and 
xpyoee seems at any rate to have been an alternative form. I do not 
now feel warranted in removing xpyora: from the text; but neither do 
I feel confident that it is right. 


540 The Mss. give: ddpov 6 puyrot’ eyo tadaxapduos | erwPeAnoa TOAEWS 
efeAeoGa1.—(1) The scholiast’s view is-simply that érwdédnoa is used 
instead of wpedov. Such, laxity of comment is not rare in the scholia, 
but the confusion which it supposes is altogether inconceivable for an 
Attic writer of the age of Sophocles. ‘Though the verbs had a radical 
element in common, od¢eiAw, ‘I owe,’ and érwdedew, ‘I succour,’ were 
utterly distinct in meaning. p27) wdedov éeAéoGau could express a wish 
only because it meant literally, ‘Z ought not to have received,’ etc. 
(2) Hermann: ‘Accepi donum, quod ego ut nunquam a civitate 
debuerim accipere, ei profui’: ze. ‘a gift (locasta), which, by my services 
(to the city), I had merited not to have received from it.’ But 
erodéAyoa TH TOAW woTE pyTote eLehéo Gar Sapov would be very strangely 
and obscurely said, if the sense were, ‘I benefited the city, so as (40 be 
deserving) not to receive such a gift.’ The difficulty is to supply the 
notion which I place in brackets. (3) Campbell: ‘I received a gift, 
which would that I, the much-enduring one, Aad never so benefited the 
state as to receive from her the privilege of choosing.’ ‘The italics, 
which are mine, indicate the difficulty. This version assumes that py 
érwéAyoa could stand for wu dpedov érupeAjoa, ‘would that I had not 
succoured.’ 

Madvig conjectured érade(knoa in the sense of wdedov, ‘owed,’ 
‘ought.’ Thuc. 8. 5 ¢dpous...ovs...érapetAnoe, ‘tribute-monies which he 
owed (to the Persian King) 77 addition’ (to those which he had rendered). 
But the éré has no force here, and the rare compound is decidedly 
prosaic; it also gives a long syllable where we need a short. Badham’s 
emendation, érwpeAjoas wodw eof édéoGa1, is admirably ingenious ; 
for if, in the letters OREAES@AI, the O had once become E (making 
ééehéc-Ha1), then it is quite conceivable that IIOAINEA should have been 
amended to HOAEOS. Nor can it be objected that éAéo@o. must mean 
‘to choose.’ Cp. Ph. 365 TaAAa pev mdpeoti cou| watp@ édécOau (not 
‘choose,’ but ‘take’): Z7. 162 Aé€xous édeo bau KTHOW. (For the aor. 
infin., without dy, after édofa, cp. Xen. Ages. 7. 6 ndmubov édetv Ta Teiyy.) 
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The remedy which I suggest consists simply in reading erupehyoas, 
without further change, and taking éfeAéoa: as an absol. inf. expressing 
a wish. Dr Wecklein has objected (Philologische Rundschau, 1886, 
p. 385) that, when the inf. is so used, the subject stands in the accus. 
(not nomin.) when it refers to the rst or 3rd pers., as in Aesch. 7h. 253 
Geot roXirat, pp we SovAcias tvxeiv. Certainly this was the more frequent 
construction; perhaps because the mind so naturally supplied 60s or 
Sérw. Cp. Anthol. 9. 408 «ide pe mavroioow err whaler bar ajrais, | 7) 
Anrot orjvat paiay dhwowevy. All that I maintain is that the constr. with 
the nomin. was also permissible ; and this, I venture to think, is clearly 
proved by the examples which I have given. With regard to the first 
of these, Aesch. Cho. 363 ff. (ud...08 xravdvres...dauqvar), Dr Wecklein 
says (the italics are mine), ‘Eine Ausnahme macht Cho. 366 (ot xravov- 
res) nur deshalb, weil es sich an die zweite Person anschliesst,’—2.e., 
because it closely follows pnd vad Tpwias | retxeor POipevos, marep, | ... 
rebad$a. But, if a fixed rule required the acc. in reference to the 3rd 
person, an ‘exception’ to that rule cannot be explained by the mere 
neighbourhood of another subject referring to the 2nd person, and 
having a separate inf. of its own. Nor is there any apparent reason why 
the construction of nomin. and inf. (of ws) should be conceded to the 
2nd person, if it is denied to the rst and 3rd. As to my other example— 
Od. 24. 376, where an absol. inf. of wish has a subject in the nomin. 
referring to the 1st person—it is not sufficiently disposed of by saying 
(a) that at yap precedes the inf, and (4) that the example occurs in 
Homeric Greek. What it proves is that the Homeric poet could say at 
yap Totos édv apvetv, instead of al yap opeXoy Totos éwy aptvew. Now, 
this abbreviated form of expression appears so natural that, when we 
find it permitted by the genius of the language at one period (the Ho- 
meric), we may reasonably infer that it was permitted at other periods 
also ; especially when we find such an Attic example of it as Aesch. Cho. 
363 ff. And, if such a construction was possible in a wish introduced 
by «i yap, it must have been equally possible in one introduced by py, 
as py whedov Twovjoar was the negative form corresponding to «i ydp 
dpedov Toujoa. Ph. 970 pyrot wpedov Aureiv | rHV Sxdpov. Cp. Z7. 
997 Hv pnmor eyo mpoowely 0 TaAas | dpedov docots. 


866 os p’, d Kdiore, Purdy pp’ dworndcas | rpds Gupacw Tois mpdobev 
e€oixer Bia. The word yAdv here can mean nothing but ‘defenceless.’ 
‘Having plucked away my defenceless eye’ means ‘having carried off 
my helpless daughter.’ oypa, or 6f6adpos, was often said in the fig. 
sense of ‘darling’ (‘the apple of mine eye’), but here of course there is 
a direct allusion to the blind man’s seeing by his daughter’s eyes (34), 
and this is developed by the next words, zpos dupacw tots rpdcbev. 

Others have taken YuAdv duua to mean :—(z) ‘such sight as was left 
to me’: so Whitelaw very ingeniously renders, ‘who, when my eyes were 
out, | Zhese poor remains of sight has plucked away.’ (2) ‘A mere eye,’— 
the daughter who was only my guide, and could not be my defender. 

I think that both these versions involve a confusion between the 
proper sense of Ads and a special use of its ordinary English equiva- 


t 
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lent, ‘bare.’ yudos means (1) ‘bare,’ as a treeless country is so, ywpa 
yiry. Ant. 426 WAov...véxvy, the corpse when the dust has been swept 
off it. (2) With ref. to a fighting man’s equipment, ‘bare’ of heavy 
armour, merely light-armed: as Ad. 1123 xdv yAds dpxécays col 7 
omdcpevm, (3) Then fig., ‘without protection, as O. C. 1029 od 
worov ovd doxevor, ‘not without allies or resources.’ P2. 953 Wuros, ovK 
€xwv tpodyv (Philoctetes robbed of his bow), ‘defenceless, with no 
means of support.’ (4) In a number of special phrases yAds expressed 
the absence of some possible or usual adjunct, which the mind could easily 
supply: eg. YAx povorxy, instrumental music, without the voice: yAy) 
motnors, poetry without music: WAdv vdwp, water alone (without wine). 
But if we wished to translate, ‘dare existence is a pleasure,’ it would not 
be Greek to say yA Cw) répre, any more than to render, ‘he darely 
escaped,’ by WAds éow6y: we should rather say, atte to Cjv,—dyaryras 
eon. So WAov dupa could not mean, ‘that which barely enables me 
to see,’ ‘my last poor eye,’ etc. The word dupa being poetical and 
figurative here, yAcv means ‘defenceless.’ But if, in prose, we met 
with this statement, xafrep yépwv wv, WAols dupaciw avayryvecKw, it 
would mean that the speaker did not use spectacles. 

The text I hold to be sound, though I may remark that, with yudAdov 
OvT amoomacery and é€ev¥xe1, we should obtain a sense better fitted to 
this point in the action,—Creon having just threatened to carry off 
Oedipus as well as the maidens:—‘ who boastest that thou wilt carry me 
off, defenceless as I am, in addition to those who before were mine 
eyes.’ 


885 f. aepay | tepdo” oide 8y.—In classical Greek the difference 
between wépa and wépav is usually well-marked. 

wépan means: 3. As preposition with gen., ‘/o some point beyond,’ 
ultra: todtov répa pn mpoBaivew (Arist. Pol. 6. 4.17), répa dixyns (Aesch. 
P. V. 30). 2. As adverb, ‘further,’ in relation to place, time, or 
degree. 

mépav means: 1. As preposition with gen., usually ‘oz the other side 
of, trans; movrov wépav tpadeioav (Aesch. Ag. 1200): more rarely, ‘Zo 
the other side of,’ still ¢rans, wépayv rovtov xwpet (Anz. 335). 2. As 
adverb, usually ‘oz the other side,’ roAdGy dvtwv wépav (on the opposite 
bank of the river, Xen. Az. 2. 4. 20): more rarely, ‘Zo the other side,’ 
as here, and Xen. Az. 7. 2. 2 duaPjvar wépay...cis TV “Aciay. 

wépa never usurps, either as prep. or as ady., the s/ationary sense of 
wépav. But when xépov implies motion, the distinction between it and 
aépa, though real, is naturally not always so obvious. In Eur. dé. 585 
népav | Baivovo’ édaréy is anomalous. It ought to mean, ‘going to the 
other side of the firs,’ as if they formed a dividing barrier, like sea or 
river. But the sense is merely, ‘going beyond them,’ z.e. advancing from 
their covert ; and we ought probably to read wépa. 


964 f. Beots yap nV ovtTw idov 


, > ” if > / ON 
TAX GV TL PYVLOVoLY €ls yevos TAAQL. 


In my commentary on O. 7: 523 (1st ed.), aN’ WAGe per 3) TodTo ToUvEL- 
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Sos rdy’ dv | spy BiacOev, I explained #Ge...dv as bearing its usual 
sense, ‘would have come, and took rdxa separately, as ‘perhaps. This 
taunt would have come under stress, perchance, of anger,’ would thus be a 
softened way of saying, ‘probably came.” A similar explanation of our 
passage here, joining dv with qv and taking réxa separately, would give:— 
‘For such would perhaps have been (i.e. ‘probably was’) the pleasure of 
the gods, wroth against the race from of old.’ : ’ 

This view is open, however, to an objection which was well pointed 
out by Professor Butcher in the vrtnightly Review for June, 1884 
(p. 804). If 7AGev av, jv av are treated as conditional statements of the 
ordinary kind, then they imply the thought, ‘but it did of come’; ‘but 
it was vot” Prof. Butcher’s view is that av belongs, indeed, to the verb, 
but here, as in some other instances which he quotes, cannot be brought 
under the head of the unfulfilled condition. . Mr Whitelaw’s view is that 
dv ‘does not affect the meaning of the verb,’ and that the expression is 
‘abbreviated’: and he, too, brings instances. 


I think that we have to distinguish three classes of examples. 


1. Along with a simple statement of fact, made by a verb in the 
indicative mood, we sometimes have an intimation of doubt as to the 
mode in which that fact occurred, or as to its cause. The second of 
two alternatives is then introduced by réx’ dy 8€ with a participle. Thuc. 
6. 2 Buxedol 8 e€ “Iradlas S4Bnoav és SixeAiav, Hevyovres ‘Oruxas, (1) ws pev 
eixos Kal Néyerar, él cxXEdiOV, THPYTAVTES TOV TOpOMOV KaTLOVTOS TOD aVvEeLoV, 
(2) taxa dv 8 Kal dAAws Tws éomdetocavtes. Now here the elliptical or 
‘abbreviated’ nature of the expression is perfectly clear. First we have 
the simple statement 8éBycay. About that /ac¢ there is no sort of doubt. 
Then, in the second conjecture as to ow the fact happened, we have to 
supply do Batev with téxa dv 8€: ‘or perhaps (they would cross) by some 
other means of passage.’ Exactly similar is Plat. Phaedr. 265 B, except 
that the indicative verb happens to stand last: (1) tows pév GAnOods twos 
edamropmevol, (2) tdxa 8° dv Kat aAAowe wapadepdspevor,...p.vOiKdv Twa Duvov 
mporeratcapev: where with téxa 8’ dv we have to supply zpooraicauer. 

Here, then, we have proof that td’ év could be used with an ellipse 
of the optative verb. 


2. Ina second class of examples there is still, as in the former, a 
simple statement of fact. But the added conjecture no longer concerns 
alternative modes or causes. It suggests only ove mode or cause. There- 
fore we have not rdy’ dv 8, but merely ray’ dv. And hence the elliptical 
origin of the phrase is obscured, since év might grammatically belong to 
the indicative verb; whereas, if an optative verb is to be supplied, we 
must also supply 8 In other words, réx’ dv has become, in syntax, 
simply réxa, ‘perhaps.’ dy, as such, affects neither verb nor participle. 

So in Plat. Phaedr. 256 c édv 88 89 diairy poprikwrépa te Kal driocddw 
piroripw dé xpijcwvrat, thy’ dv ov ev péOaus...7Av trod TOV TOANGY paxa- 
piotyy aipeow edérny, etc. Here «idéryy is-a simple statement of fact 
(gnomic aor.): td’ év=simply ‘perhaps,’ dy having no effect on the 
verb. In order to illustrate the org¢n of the dv, we must expand thus :— 
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ciheryv, taxa & dy ey jueBdts (edovev). So in-O. Ti 523 FAGe...7dy’ dv 
Brac bev may be regarded as shrunken from #AOe, taya 8 adv (260) 
a Brac Bev: and here, 7v...pidov tay’ av...unviovew, from jv pirov, taxa & 
av (ein) Pidrov pyviovow. 


. 3 Ina third class of examples a conjecture as to past jact is ex- 
pressed by dy (without raya) with the aor. or imperf. indicative. Od. 4. 
546 f., quoted by Butcher, is a clear example (since no difference be- 
tween avy and the Epic xev there comes into account) :— 


07 yap puv Lwov ye Kixnoea 7 Kev ’Opeorns 

kretvey DropOapevos* od S€ Kev Tahov avTiBorjoats: 
‘for either thou shalt find Aegisthus yet alive, or, 7 may be, Orestes was 
beforehand and slew him; and so thou mayest chance upon his funeral 
feast.’ Here it is plain that ev qualifies xretvev, and that no ed/ipse can 
be supposed, as in the examples with ray’ dv. 

Cp. Soph. Phil. 572 mpos rotov dv rove’ aitds ovdvaceds emda; Here 
Dobree’s ad for dy has been adopted by Dindorf: Dissen conjectured 
ov. If, however, év is genuine, then two explanations are possible. (a) 
erhe, av may mean, ‘presumably sailed, as Kev xretveyv above meant, 
‘probably slew.’ (b) We might take Whitelaw’s view, that the expression 
is abbreviated : z.¢.=otos av ein dd¢, mpos dv érAe; This amounts to 
saying that zpos zotov av rove is short for zpos zotov ay (avta) tovd. I 
leave aside Aesch. Ag. 1252 7 kdpt ap dv mapeckdmes xpnopav enor, 
‘the discussion of which would carry us too far; merely remarking that, 
if av were sound there, it would confirm view (a) of PZ. 572. 

We are on firmer ground when we turn to the zevative aor. or impf. 
indic. with dv. In such a case as Thue. 7. 71 €i wey twes orev ry Tods 
oderéepous érikparodvras, dvédpeyorav...dv,—‘if they saw any of their own 
side prevailing, they were always encouraged,’—it is just as clear as in Od. 
4. 546 that the aor. indic. with dv cannot be brought under the head of 
the ‘unfulfilled condition.’ The question raised by this ‘iterative’ use and 
the rare ‘conjecturing’ use in Od. 4. 546 is really this:—Has not our 
way of ¢vans/ating &v with aor. or impf. indic. led us to form too narrow 
a conception of the way in which the Greek idiom was used? When, 
e.g., we translate «i érecev, awébaver av, ‘if he had fallen, e would have 
died, we provide an equivalent for av with the aor. indic. which is not 
available in cases of the ‘iterative’ or the ‘conjecturing’ use. Suppose, 
however, that we treat dv as what, in fact, it is,—a separate word which 
qualifies the statement of fact, dé0avev, by introducing the notion of 
mere probability or contingency. ‘If he fell, on that hypothesis (av) he 
died.’ Then we see how this use, though in practice commonly re- 
stricted to the ‘unfulfilled condition,’ is large enough to include kev 
kreivev, ‘he probably slew,’ and dvefdpoyoar av, ‘in that case they took 
courage.’ 

Hence jv ray’ dv in O. C. 964 f., and 7AOe ray’ av in O. ZT. 523, 
might be so explained that &v should qualify the verb. But, if we 
ask what was the actual history of the idiom, we find that there is 
clear ground for distinguishing the examples with simple év from those 
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with rdy’ dv. The former are covered by the inherent powers of dv. 
The latter had their origin in an ellipse. 


1054 f. 26 otuar rev eypepaxav | Onoéa Kai tas SiaTdAovs k.7.4.—The 
main source of difficulty has been the existence of the variant épeBdray 
for éypepdxav. This has suggested the view that both are genuine, and 
that the words @neéa kal are spurious. My own impression is rather 
that these two verses, as given above, are sound, and that the corruption 
is confined to the antistrophic words in 1068 f., kar’ dyaruxrypia padapa 
moAwv. But how, then, is the existence of the variant épaBdrav to be 
explained? I can suggest what seems at least a possible account of it. 
In L, as in other mss. of the same kind, the letters ey are usually written 
in a contracted form which might sometimes be confused (especially 
before the letter p) with the contraction for ov. As for p and 8, their 
forms are frequently confused in minuscule cursive writing such as 
that of L: here, for instance, B¢Baxe (v. 1052), as written in L, might 
easily be taken for peuaxe by an unpractised eye. Thus out of éypepdxav 
might have arisen, by simple errors in transcribing, ovpeBayav, which, in 
turn, would become ovpiBdray (a form used by Eur. in lyrics), and then 
opeyBarav. But, it may be said, perhaps we ought to reverse the process, 
—eject éypewaxav, and read ovpiBarav. I should reply that ‘the hill- 
traversing Theseus’ is hardly an appropriate epithet for the hero of a 
fight, the scene of which has hitherto been imagined as on the low 
shores of the Eleusinian bay (axrais, 1049). The fact of reaching them 
by the road through Aegaleos would not justify the epithet. 


1059 ff. The Chorus suggest two possible scenes for the fight 
between Creon’s men,—carrying off the maidens to Thebes,—and the 
Athenian pursuers. (1) It may take place on the shores of the Eleu- 
sinian bay,—near the Temple of Apollo, in the pass of Mount Aegaleos, 
or further on, in the immediate neighbourhood of Eleusis. (2) ‘ Or 
perchance they (the Thebans) z7d soon draw nigh to the pastures on the 
west of Oea’s snowy rock.’ 

Our sole clue to the position of Oea consists in the statement of the 
scholiast on this passage, that Aegaleos bordered on it. The ‘snowy 
rock,’ he suggests, may be a rock on the summit of Aegaleos, which 
Istros—writing about 240 B.c. on the topography of Attica—called ‘the 
smooth rock.’ The value of the scholiast’s statement about Oea rests 
on the inference, a reasonable one from the context, that his authority 
was either Istros, or some writer of approximately the same age and 
class. The scholiast simply states the fact as to Oea’s position as if 
it were ascertained; whereas he is careful to let us know that the 
identification of the vids rérpa with the dela wérpa was merely 
his own conjecture. Leake, after discussing the scholium and the 
passage of Sophocles to which it relates, concludes that Oea was 
probably situated ‘on the western face’ of Aegaleos. The ‘ pastures to 
the west of Oea’s snowy rock’ mean, he thinks, that part of the Thriasian 
plain which lies at the foot of Aegaleos on the west. This view has a 
double claim on our attention. It is the only one for which there is 
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_ ancient evidence, and in this case the evidence presumably dates from 


less than 200 years after the time of Sophocles. It is the view adopted 
by one who knew the ground so thoroughly and minutely as.Leake did, 
—a man in whom the best qualities of explorer and critic were united. 

On-the accompanying map! I have traced two dotted lines, illus- 
trating the view suggested in the commentary as to the alternative 
routes of the Thebans. (1) The first line runs from Colonus to 
the Temple of Apollo in the pass of Daphne. From that point to 
Eleusis it follows the course of the Sacred Way. From Eleusis it runs 
N.W. to Oenoe, which was near the pass of Dryoscephalae over Mt 
Cithaeron. About this first route there is no doubt, on any view. 
(2) The second dotted line diverges from the first at the point marked 
A. It goes round the N. end of Aegaleos, and comes out in ‘the 
pastures to the W. of Oea’s snowy rock,’ z.e in the Thriasian plain. 
It ultimately rejoins the first line at the point marked B. On this 
view, then, the two routes are alternative ways of reaching the same 
goal,—Oenoe. The second route is in the line of that taken by 
Archidamus in 431 B.C., when he advanced from Oenoe to Acharnae, 
‘keeping Aegaleos on the right hand’ (Thue. 2. 19). 

At v. 900 Theseus sends the Athenian pursuers to the dfcropor odol, 
‘in order that the maidens may not pass by.’ Creon is still on the 
stage. Theseus seems to suppose (naturally enough) that Creon’s 
guards are waiting for their master somewhere near, and hopes that the 
Athenians may be in time to arrive before them at the junction of the 
two roads. Where was this junction? On the view just stated, 
B might be the point meant. But the tone of vv. goo ff. very clearly 
suggests that the point was one which could be speedily reached. It is 
the first precaution that occurs to Theseus,—it is to be taken instantly. 
I should therefore place the dicropor odoi at A. 

Besides the pass of Dryoscephalae, two others lead from Attica into 
Boeotia. One is at Phyle; the other, still further E., at Deceleia (see 
map). Deceleia is out of the question. But may not the pass of 
Phyle be the alternative route meant by the Chorus? Very possibly. 
This view has, however, its difficulties. It admits of two distinct 
hypotheses. 

(i) Placing the dfcropor odo¢ at A, we may suppose that the second 
route runs direct to Phyle. Then the was zérpa will be the western 
end of Parnes. If xdpov is wuderstood with tov épéorepov (which I hold 
to be impossible), ‘the place to the west’ of the érpa is the pass of 
Phyle itself. Oidri8os é« vopod will have to be rendered, ‘leaving the 
pastures of the Oeatid territory’; and the ancient notice as to the 
position of Oea must be left aside. Or if eis vopov is read, then Oiaridos 
will be a second epithet of wérpas, which we cannot explain. 

(ii) A compromise is suggested by Bellermann, who grants that the 
vous is in the Thriasian plain to the W. of Aegaleos. He supposes the 
Sicrojot 6doé to be near Zhria, and to mean (a) the road from Thria to 


1 Reduced from part of a map in Leake’s Demi of Attica, vol. 11., with the per- 
mission of the publisher, Mr John Murray. 
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Thebes, () a road from Thria to Eleusis. The Thebans take the 
coast-road, by the pass of Daphne. But on entering the Thriasian 
plain, they find the Athenians before them at Thria. So they turn off 
to. the right (ae. N.), and make for Phyle,—Oiaridos €x vopov, leaving 
the pastures of Oea. On this ingenious hypothesis I would make two 
remarks. (r) If the Séoropor odoé are at Thria, then the two possible 
routes imagined by Theseus for the Thebans both lead to the pass of 
Dryoscephalae near Oenoe,—as I was supposing above. And we 
should expect the alternatives contemplated by Theseus to correspond 
with the alternatives suggested by the Chorus. But, on Bellermann’s 
view, Phyle is a chird resource, not contemplated by Theseus.—(z2) This 
view involves the verbal difficulties noticed under (i). 

Schneidewin imagined the vidas wérpa as near Oenoe,—suggesting 
that Mount Geraneia might be meant, and conjecturing Oivaridos. This 
seems most improbable. We cannot infer, as he did, that fevyovres 
indicates the second scene to be further from Colonus than the first. 

It is irrelevant to our purpose that two demes of Oty (of which one 
was also called "Oa) are noticed,—one belonging to the Pandionis tribe, 
the other to the Oeneis (Steph. Byz., Harpocr.). No one (except the 
schol. here) tells us were either Oty was. 

The aim of this note is less to advocate a theory than to define the 
conditions of a question which, if a small one in itself, is not without 
interest for students of Attic topography. With our imperfect data, no 
solution can well claim to be more than probable. 


1191 The following are the other passages in which @éu1s has been 
regarded as indeclinable. (1) Plat. Gorg. 505 D aAX’ ovde rods phous 
hac peragd Suis elvar karadeirew. Here there is an evident alternative 
to the supposition that Oéuus is a mistake for Oguv. act may have been 
parenthetic, and ¢ivas an interpolation by a corrector who did not per- 
ceive this. (2) Xen. Oecon. 11 § 11 was vyetas erpeAQ; wos THS TOD 
adpartos pduns ; TAs CKprs elvat oor kal éx ToAcuov colecbar; Here Hermann 
supposed, with some probability, that évriuw (cp. §8) had fallen out after 
Géyis, with which éoriv is to be supplied: ze. ‘how is it possible for you 
to retain your civic rights?’ etc. (3) Aelian Wat. Anim. 1. 60 pr) yap Cus 
clvat Tov apXovTa Kat Tov ToTOUTwY epopov Kakov épyacacha. Here béus, 
if not sound, must be a simple error for @guv. (4) A fourth instance, 
usually quoted along with the rest, is of a totally different character, 
Aesch. Suppl. 335 worepa kar’ éxOpav 7) Td pn Outs A€yers; The substan- 
tival ro pj emis is an abbreviated phrase for 6 pa) O€uis éoré. Obviously 
one could not say To py Ogu. 

It will thus be seen that the evidence for @éu1s instead of uw with 
an infinitive verb is neither large nor altogether satisfactory. 


1231 The s. reading, tus wAdyx0q roAvpoxbos ew, tis od Kapdrov 
evt, has been variously interpreted,—it being assumed that rés should be 
written in both places. (r) Hermann: ‘ What zodvpoybos xapatos (to be 
supplied from kaparwv) ranges outside (6f youth); what trouble is not 
in (youth)?? ‘This is substantially Campbell’s view, but he takes 
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thay as =‘ misses its aim’ (the man’s life), and é as = ‘in life’ (not 
‘in youth’). (2) Whitelaw: ‘Who wanders far to multiply vexations ?’ 
(4.2: ore rodvpoxOos evar.) ‘What plague is not ¢here?? involved in the 
mere fact of being young, so that there is no need to go further to seek 
for it.’ (3) Dindorf: ‘Who wanders outside of many troubles?’—as if 
ToAvpox Gos é€w could stand for %w woAddv pdxOwv. “This is essentially 
the same view as that of the second scholium : ris 2£w 703 roAVMoxOos 
elvac érhavyOy; (4) The first scholium is ambiguous,—ris dv tAayxOetn 
TOv TohAGY poxOwv; for the writer may have meant either (2) ‘Who is 
likely to miss the many troubles?’ or (4) ‘Which of the many troubles is 
likely to miss (its mark)?’—viz., the man’s life. Besides Herwerden’s 
emendation, wkayd for rAdyyOy, which I have provisionally adopted, we 
may notice two others. (1) Hartung reads ‘mapas for rapf, and tis 
mayx@q, depending on «tr av: ‘When, having let youth go by, a man 
wanders out (é€w) into life’s many troubles.’ This is ingenious and 
tempting. (2) Nauck (and Blaydes): ris udxOos rodvrAaykros ew ; 

It may be remarked that, while such phrases as éw eit xaxay are 
common, the converse ¢£w xaxov (éorw) in the sense of xaxdv direct is 
at least unusual. If éfw is sound, it seems slightly to strengthen the 
case for tAa-yxOy.—Reading raya, I had thought of és as a possibility: 
‘(when youth is past), ¢hereafter what troublous affliction, what woe, is 
not in life?’ 


1486 Alleged elision of the datival « in Attic tragedy.—As to the 
epic practice there is no doubt: 77. 5. 5 dorép’ orwpwe: 10. 277 xaipe 
d¢ 74 dpvil? "Oducevs: 16. 385 quar orwpwd. The following are the sup- 
posed Attic examples. 
- x. Aeschylus Pers. 850 vravridlew éud radi repdooua is L’s 
reading : other mss. have zrai8t é4a.—zatd éudv Lobeck, comparing Her. 
4. 127 of SxvOar...irnvrialov rHv Aapetov otpatunv. mavdé wou Dindorf. 

2. Pers. 913 Avtar yap gmot yriov pon | THvd yrrkiav éoddv7’ 
dorav’ | iO ded’, & Led, cape per avdpav | trav oiyouévav | Oavdrov Kara 
potpa Kadvwa.—éorddvr is usu. explained as acc. xara ovveow, since 
AéAvrae euol poun=oBos pw eye. Cp. Soph. ZZ. 479 dreari pou Opacos 
...kAvoveay: Eur. Med. 814 cot 88 ovyyvepn déyew | tad" eri, ft) TAT XOV- 
gay, ws éyw, kaxas. There is, however, another possibility. If we point 
at pwouy, not at aorav, éovdovr’ might be governed by xadvypa. 

3. Suppl. 7 obrw ef’ aipare Snunracia | Wjpy Toews yrwoOeioar.— 
dnundAaciay Auratus, Lobeck. 

4. Suppl. 987 Sopv (sic) avnpépwor Oavadv L.—dopixavet popw Savoy 
Porson. 

5. Ag. 1235 Osovoav “A.dov pytép’. The acc. has sometimes, but 
absurdly, been taken for a dat. 

6. Sophocles Zr. 674 @ ydp tov évdurnpa mém)ov dprivs | exptov, 
dpyfr oids edépov méxy. Wecklein places the comma after dpyiir, making 
it the epithet of rémAov. A much better remedy is Lobeck’s, apyys... 
TOKOS. 
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7, Euripides AZ, 1118 Kal 81 mporeive Topyév’ ds Kaparopy.—Kapa- 
topav Lobeck. 

8. Id. fr. 21. 5 & py) yap eore TG evn 6 movoros | d0wou.—révnte 
mAovovos Erfurdt. 


1491 ff. The ms. text here is :— 
id wot, Bab, Bab’, <tr’ aKpav 
érvyvahov éevario 
Tocedawvin Oe tvyxavets 
BovOvrov éariav dyilwv txot (mis-accented tkov). 
The corresponding verses of the strophe are 1477 ff. :— 
Za ga" idod par atOis apdpiorarat 
Siamrptavos OToPos. 
itdaos, & daiuwv, tAaos, «t Te ya 
parépe Tvyxaves aheyyés Pépwv. 
Each verse is a dochmiac dimeter, of which the ground-form is 
viendo tae oils 
An irrational syllable (a long treated as a short, and marked >) is 
occasionally substituted for a short; and any one of the long syllables 
can be resolved into two short. (See the scansion of these verses in 
the Metrical Analysis.) The variety of forms thus admitted by the 
dochmiac increases the difficulty of correcting the antistrophe here with 
any degree of certainty. Two preliminary points must first be noticed. 
(1) On any view, it is necessary to read té ¢wzce, and not once only, 
in 1491. (2) Schmidt deletes the second % in 1477. If this is done, 
then in 1491 io id, wat, Bab, Bad’, cir axpav satisfies the metre. If, on 
the other hand, the double 4 is kept in 1477, then there is a defect of 
u-—after axpav. Though certainty is impossible, I think it more probable 
that Schmidt’s deletion of the second % is right. The treatment of 
such exclamations in our Mss. constantly evinces much laxity and con- 
fusion. This is, however, a point of secondary moment. It does not 
affect the main lines on which the passage is to be treated. Few pas- 
sages in Sophocles have provoked more difference of opinion, or have 
been handled with greater boldness. Before giving some of the chief 
remedies proposed by others, I will state my own view. I have come 
to it after long thought, and after trying many other resources. But I 
must say at once that it is only tentative and provisional. Its recom- 
mendations to me are that (a) it involves the least departure from the 
MS. tradition: (6) it satisfies metre: (c) it makes good sense. 
I read :— 
id id, mat, Bab, Bab’, ctr dpa 
mept youX’ évadio 
Tlocedovio bed TUYXaVELS 
BovOurov éotiav ayilav, ixod. 
‘hus the only change is that of dxpay | émt yvadov into dxpa | rept yoan’, 
and the omission of a in L’s HoceSawviy, (Hoveduviw, sic, happens to 
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occur in the Vat. Ms., but that is of small consequence.) Wecklein, 
who, as we shall see, reads the passage quite differently, says in his note, 
‘Die Lesart is fehlerhaft und unverstindlich...eher kénnte man qept 
yoouda werpaév verstehen.’ My epi yiad’ had, however, occurred to me 
independently, and was suggested by three distinct but converging 
considerations. (1) If 1491 is metrically complete, how are we to ex- 
plain the fem. d«pav? It is at least possible that it originally came from 
axpa, the last letter having been tacked on through some corruption. 
(2) émvyvadoy évadiy is too long for the dochmiac dimeter by one short 
syllable : but, in the tradition which L represents, évadém formed the end 
of this verse ; and it is metrically suitable to that place. (3) A confu- 
sion of éré with zepé actually occurs in L, in the schol. on 42. 32, to.d- 
Tov yap ovpBaiver ext tovds ixvevtds, where G (cod. Abbat. 152, in the 
Laurentian Library, dated 1282 a.p.) has the true wepé. The source of 


€ v 
the error ¢here probably was that m (zep/) was mistaken for ¢ (ér/). Here, 
it may have been either the same, or else connected with the change of 
dxpa into dxpay, which itself may have followed that of yiad’ into yvaAov: 
for the genders of rare poetical words were not always familiar to the 
later transcribers. : 

The cardinal point in my view of the passage is the word rvyxdves 
in 1493. Many recent critics have either shifted it to another verse, 
or else treated it as a gloss on some other word. But does it not bear 
the strongest marks both of being genuine and of being rightly placed 
where the mss. place it? For (a) it exactly suits the sense, going with 
ayilwy: (6) it corresponds with ei 7. ya at the end of the corresponding 
dochmiac in the strophe (1480). Its evident genuineness seems to me 
the very sheet-anchor of sound criticism in this passage. If once it is 
removed or changed, then the whole passage must be conjecturally 
reconstructed. 

I said above that, before adopting my present view of this passage, 
I had tried other resources. If the Ms. émuytadov were assumed sound, 
then we might suppose the loss after it of a participle in the sense, 
‘having gone to’: as 

lr aKpov 

ert yvadov < éruBas>: 
but then évadiw ToceSawvin OeG tvyxdves must be curtailed. Such 
abridgment might proceed on the view that Iocedawviw Jed was either 
(a) an expansion, or (4) a mere gloss, which had supplanted a descriptive 
epithet: eg. (a) évadiw Tocedaov TVYXAVELS : or (4) evadio yarasx@ TUYXa- 
veis,—the first syllable of yaacy» being irrational (cp. Rhythmic and 
Metric p. 77): or évadiw xSovds irae rvyxavers. 

If the double éa be kept in 1491, requiring v — to be supplied here, 
then «lr dxpav <erpav> would serve, either with wept yiad’ or with éxi 
yvarov. Lastly, as to er’, A change to ely ([ for T) is tempting: but 
dr’ can be defended :—‘ Come, come,...or ¢f thou art sacrificing, then 
leave the altar.’ They assume, of course, that Theseus is hard by: but 
they are not sure whether he is, or is not, occupied. 
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' T once thought that éxpav concealed dypay or dypay, and tried to get 
this general sense: ‘if thou art making a thank-offering for the capture 
of the maidens.’ But I could make nothing of érvyiadov which had 
‘sufficient palaeographic probability to be worth recording here. 

Tt remains to exhibit the conjectures of some other critics :— 
(1) Hermann (1841): 
id, td rai, tpoBabs, Bal, «tr axpav 
emvyvadov évadt- » a 
 Loaidwviy Oe Tvyxdves... 
He thus makes émvyvaAoy. an adjective. 


(2) Dindorf: 

id, id wat, BAO, BAP, v+—U— elx’ dxpov én yiadov evadiy Mooedao- 
viw Ged etc. 

He thinks, with Reiske, that after Ba0. some syllables haye been lost, 
containing the alternative to which «ir answered. Of these lost syllables, 
‘the last two were xvpeis, on which the Ms. twyxdves in 1493 was a gloss. 


(3) Bellermann develops this view by writing— 
id, td mat, Babi, Bal’, <«ir aypots Kupeis>, 
elt akpov emt yvadov 
évariw Ilocvedaoviw bed. 
With dxpov ért yiadov he understands a participle in the sense of 
2 , i = ee 4 > 
éhOuv. In his Appendix he suggests «ir dxpav éx 7 | yvadov evadio | 
locedaviw Ged tvyxavets... 


(4) Wecklein : 


BND -Sick 
lw lw, 


mat, abr, Bal’, &’ ei rvyxaves ext yvadov axpav 
, ~ 
évadiw Tocedaovin bo. 


The idea of motion which éri yvadov axpav involves has then to be 
evolved from TUYXAVELS ayilov. : 


pene fi “ A 
; (5) Nauck for «ir axpav | ért yvadov conjectures «i zerpav | ém 
yoarov <euores>, and suspects Iocedawviw as a gloss. 
; (6) Heinrich Schmidt reads «ir dxpov | ért yiahov <éuodes> | éva- 
Aiw Hocedaoviw OG, and ejects tvyyxavers altogether. 


1661 L gives pair érurdvw (sic) pr’ ért Bapvaxe?. The words of 
the antistrophe with which these ought to tally are (1572) addyarov 
pvAaka map Aida. (1) Seidler omitted the first pyr’, reading éxt rove. 
‘Then Bapvaxei =map ‘Aida. But the correspondence is not exact, since 
par ext =didaxa. Dindorf follows Seidler, but writes éruréve. (2) Bel- 
lermann adds rov before dvAaxa: then we have: i 


DEAN t ms ae 
etl Tovw pT ert Bapvaxet 
> ta 
=addpatov <toy> pvAaKka map “Avda. 
5 y 
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~~ (3) Gleditsch : 3 
pa “wirova, pa “mt Bapvaxe? 
« = addpatov vAaKka wap’ Aida. 
The form tAaég does not occur. ti 


~ 1676 iddvre Kat rafovca,—We may note these four points. (r) In 
participles belonging to the 3rd declens. the masc. form of the dual is 
frequently used as fem.: Plat. Phaedr. 237 D Svo twé éorov ida dpxovre 
kal dyovte. So Jl. 8. 455 mhyyévte: Hes. Of. 199 mpodurdvr’: Soph. EZ. 
980 adpedyoavte, 1003 mpacoovre: Eur. Alc. go2 diaBavre, Hipp. 387 
exovte: Ar, Eccl. 1087 edxovre, Kriiger (11. § 44. 2. 2) regards this use 
as confined to poetry, accounting for the examples in the Phaedrus (l.c.) 
by the poetical tone; but this seems most improbable. (2) Rather, as 
Bellermann says, it is the properly fem. form, such as xafovca, which is 
actually rare in the extant literature, though it was unquestionably used. 
He and others cite an inscription of 398 B.c. (C. 7. A. 1. 652, 45) dvo 
oppayide AiGivw xpvoodv éxovaa tov dixrvAvov: where, however, Meis- 
terhans (Gram. Ait. Jnschr.) holds that the context favours éxovca, A 
grammarian in Bekker Avxecd. 367. 33 cites from the comic poet Her- 
mippus axodovPodrre avti Tod akoAovOovca dukds* Kal ydp Kéxpyvrae 
Tals apoevikats avtt OydvKaGv woAXaks. This writer, then, regarded the 
form in -ovca as normal; that, however, proves nothing as to the prac- 
tice of the classical age. (3) Brunck’s ma@évre, which Cobet and Din- 
dorf also approve, commends itself at first sight. Euphony does not 
suffer more than in deicavtes 7) orepéavtes (O. ZT. 11), rod Bavtos 7} rod 
oravtos (Az. 1237), and a hundred more instances. (4) If, however, 
ma0ovoa was a transcriber’s conjecture, his sparing of idovre shows more 
regard for metre than such hands often exhibited when they touched the 
lyrics. And if it was a mere oversight, then again it is strange that 
iddvre escaped. Lastly, in favour of iddvre cat rafovca, stress may justly 
be laid on the Attic example (Kaibel Zgzgr. 1110) cited in the com- 
mentary. 


1689 ff. A comparison of strophe with antistrophe shows the ms. 
text to be corrupt in one of them, if not in both. In the strophe L has 
ov Karola Kata pe povios 
adidas €Ao. tarpt 
évvOavetv yepawd 
Tddawav: ws sory o méAAwv 
Bios ov Buwords. 
And in the antistrophe (1715 ff.), 
@ tdAawva: Tis apa pe TOTMOS 
avois &S epnsos aropos 
érevee oE T O ida 
maTpos Oo épypas ; 


In the antistrophe two points, at least, are certain. (1) The words 
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%pnpos dropos must be ejected: they came in from 1735) as Lachmann 
saw. (2) For érpéve. we must, with Hermann, read érappevet. 

These two points having been gained, it remains to consider how 
the metrical correspondence of strophe and antistrophe is to be 
restored. 


(1) The view to which I incline, and which my printed text exhibits, 
is that the strophe is sound as it stands, but that the antistrophe 
has lost the words answering to éAoc | rarpl évvOaveiv yepard, and one 
syllable before warpés (r¢s Hermann). The intrusion of épypos daopos 
was probably a clumsy attempt to fill the gap. A strong recommenda- 
tion of this view is the apparently natural connection of the language 
in the strophe. As we shall see, difficulties arise if it is curtailed *. 


(2) Dindorf omits évvOaveiv yepoud in the strophe, and ads 43° in 
the antistrophe, thus leaving in the latter a blank space equal to “Aidas 
€Xou tarpi. 


(3) Heinrich Schmidt follows Dindorf, except that he more judi- 
ciously retains at@s 63 in the antistrophe, thus leaving a blank equal 
only to éAou warpi. To fill it, he suggests avoABvos. 

évvOavetv yepor@ having disappeared, the question then is how we are 
to construe «Ao. watpi. It could not mean,‘ for my father,’—~z.e. to 
please his spirit ; still less, ‘to’ or ‘with’ him. Perhaps it was a sense 
of this which led Dindorf to conjecture €Ao. tapos, as it stands in the 
5th ed. of his Poetae Scenici (1869); but the last Teubner ed. of his text 
(edited by S. Mekler, 1885) retains €Ao. warpé. It is a dilemma. If 
EvvOavety yepard is omitted, then zarpé must be either omitted or altered. 


(4) Wecklein (ed. 1880) reads in the strophe, 


> , , 4, 
ov KaTowa. Kata me dovios “Atdas 
97 ‘ lal a 
ehou [watpi vvOaveiv yepard] 
/ c ” > c / , > 4 
tahawav+ ws enor [y 6 weAAwv] Bios ov Biwrds. 


In the antistrophe, 

® Tarawa, tis dpa je wotpos avbis [dS 

€p7NLos azopos| 

érappéveer o€ T, @ Hida, Tarpos wd épypas; 
_ Thus two verses are left, which in his Avs Soph. em. (p. 157) he 
gives thus :— 


1689 ov Kdroiwa: kata pe pdvios “Atdas (sic) 
A > ‘ 
eho. tdAawav: ws enol Bios od Bwrds: 
> é 
1715 ® tadawa- tis apa pe wdTMos avis 
> la ¥: > > la \ ao? > / 
eToppevel o€ T @ ila watpds Od epypas; 


1 Bellermann spares the strophe, as I do; but in the antistrophe, through omitting 


to insert a syllable, such as Hermann’s rds, after ¢ida, he leaves the latter word 
answering to the strophic 6 uéA\wy, 


os 
i . 
OS ee ae 
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1752 év/ azoxewrar, for the Ms. Evvaoxerrat, is Reisig’s. It is a 
curious instance of a probably true emendation being made by a critic 
whose own interpretation of it was untenable. Reisig took the sense to 
be: ‘where the favour to the land (conferred by Oedipus) is laid up as 
a public possession.’ The true meaning of the words was seen by 
Hermann. 

Martin’s conjecture, v0é amoxevrat, has been improved by Wecklein 
into w0€ émixevrar, which is adopted by Hartung and Bellermann. This 
is interpreted: ‘Where the night of the nether world covers the dead as 
a kindness’ (xapts): z.e. where death is seen to be a blessing. The 
mode of expression is (to my feeling) very strange ; and a corruption of 
vvé into vv does not seem very probable. 


pha. eaghe yt <p: 
F cS uw 


Pel CES. 


I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the English note on which the word or matter is 
illustrated. When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. 


)( means, ‘as distinguished from.’ 


A 
a before yv, quantity of, 547 
a, final, in Oycéa, 1055 
aBptverOa, 1338 f. 
é&yew, to take captive, 916 
ayéXacros mérpa, 1594 
ayvwuwr, 86 
dypeurys, epith. of Apollo, rogt 
d&ywv, quasi-pleonastic, gro 
ayy, senses of, 587 
ddea yijs, 447 
ddedpés, with gen. or t dat. +» 1262 
ddnréw, 35 
Gdjos, 1533 ff. 
delpuros, not delpputos, 469 
dedaios, 1081 
dw, the active, only in 134 
GOixTos, pass., 1520 
aOpety, 252 
alddppwv, 237 
*Atdwreds, 1558 f. 
Aldds, 1267 f. 
dtew, 240: & or Gin, 1767 
alévurvos, 0, 1578 
aixia, penult. of; long, 748 f. 
aipety dyGva, 1148 
atocecOat, 1260 f. 
aiwpeiv, 1083 ff. 
axeoTHp, 714 
dlynros, te 
akun, 1065 f. 
dxopéoraros, 120 


axovew, with genit. of thing heard, 418 f., 


485; I171, 1173 
dxovew Kaxds, 988 
adxove ue, 517 
aKparis, sense of, 1235 f. 
dxréviaTos, 1260 f. 
d&xwy = axovo.os, 240, 977 


addumeros, 1661 f. 

dNacros, 537, 1483 

adaoTwp, 787 f. 
adyewds=feeling pain, 1663 f. 
adiretv, derivatives of, 371 
adkhy movetc Oat, 459 f. 


a\Ad, in appeal, ‘nay,’ 237, 421, 1405 f.: 


» ‘at least,’ 241, 1276 
ada array od Kad, 43 
aAG paP, in reply, 28 
aXN ot yap, two uses of, 988 
GNN od why, 153 
Gov, wh WHO €&, 1268 F. 
adimnTos, 1661 f. 
GuadKeros, 127 
dyaupos, senses of, 182, 1018, 1639 
auBaces = dvaBdrat, 1070 
duelBecOar, constr. of, 814 
ayudar leacarana ‘1062 f. 
dumruxrypia, 1069 f. 
du abeiy 1015 
apuvew, to requite, 1128 
duot, with dat., 365, 1614 


*Appidpews, 1313 


dupidéévov meupdv, 1112 
dpdixetobat, 1620 f. 

dpironrev, 679 f. 

dudloracda, of sound, 1477 f. 
applorouo: AaBal, 473 

dupot for dd\A\pdow, 14.25 

av, doubled, 780 

dv, with past tenses of indic., p. 284 
dvad.ddvac )( drodcdévat, 1076 
dvaxaneto bat, 1376 

dvamatew, 1113 f. 

dvamy ir, Brig t. 

dvdoTaros, 429 

dvapaly er Gat; 1222 f. 

dvev Twés, without his command, 926 


aoe INDICES. 


avéxew, senses of, 674 

dvip, emphatic, 393 

avip=Ovnres, 567 

v0’ 8rov, ‘wherefore,’ 966 f. 

dv@pwmos, emphatic, 1153 

dv0’ av, ‘wherefore,’ 1295 

dvévat, to remit, 1608 f. 

dviordvae txérnv, 276 

dvraév, constr. of, 1076 

dvrecreiv, constr. of, 997 ff. 

dvréxew with genit., 1651 

dvrt, in compound adjectives, 192 ff. 

dvrl rwos, (to adjure) ‘by,’ 1326 f. 

dyrthaBh (division of verse), 652, 722, 
820, 1099, 1169, 1439 

dvupévacos, 1222 f. 

déwos, of demerit, 929 

délwua, a decree, 1451 f. 

déouat, midd. or pass., 1460 f. 

dowos, epith. of Furies, 100 

day, ‘anything,’ 1000 f. 

amdrwp, 1383 

dmevmeiv un, 1760 f. 

dieipyabetv, 862 

Arla yh (a), 1303 f. 

’ daly yaln (usu. a), 1685 ff. 

amd yNdoons, opp. to TO v@, 936 

amd purfpos, 899 ff. 

did cod, 76, 293, 1628 

dmb twos, from his quarter (rdoxew 71), 
1533 ff. 

dard Twos elkdgew, etc., 15, 937 f. 

amoutfew, 1390 

daroxdy ew, constr. of, 1776 

amékero Oar, 1751 ff. 

dmémroNs, 208 

amooreplokw, 376 

amootpéperbal Twa, 1272 f. 

dmoguAay, 1330 

dr dpnue )( dnul, 317 

ampooryyopos, 1277 

darvoros, ‘inaudible,’ 489 

dpa equiv. in sense to ap’ ov, 753 

"Apal, and Furies, distinguished, 1391: 
identified, 43, 1433 f. 

dpacOa, in good sense, 1443 f. 

apyns, apywoe.s, of places, 670 

dpybs, 1605 

apiOuos N6ywr, 382 

dpubgew modas, etc., 197 ff. 

apudbserba, to be brought to order, go8 

apxatos, senses of, 1632 

dpxnyos, 60 

doxémapvos, IOI 

doxevos, 1028 ff. 

dorakrl, 125% 

daTpodos, 490 

dryudgéw, 49: with genit., 1272 f. 

driuws, 428 

avdalperos, 523 


addis wédw, 1418 f. 
avrdpkns Boh, 1055 

abrixa with év0dde, 992 f. 
avdrika, 6, 433 m 
abrédev, 1137 

avrow for aAAjdow, 1425 
avrémerpos, 192 ff. 
avromo.ds, 698 

avrés, ‘alone,’ 1650 
avrés, between art. and airod, 930 
avros kfpvé, 1511 f. 


a’rés Te Kal, etc., 868 A, 


dpavis Oebs, 4, 1556 
agp.iévat, to emit, 1468 
dduévar )( peiévar, 834 
ddpoppyos, 233 f.  - 
apavyros, ‘mute,’ 1283 
axelpwros, 698 
dxepdos, 1595 f. 
axopos, 1222 f. 

B. 
BdOpov ys, 1661 f. 
Balvew, fig. uses of, 1695 
Baxxiairys, 678 
Bapvaxjs, Dor. for -nx7js, 1561 f. 
Bdoavos xepGv, 835 
Baordagew, 1104 f. 
BeBnxévat, sense of, 613 
BeBnkos, 1358 f. 
BéBnXos, Io 
Biooa, 673 
Brdoras éxew, 972 f. 
BovArjoouar, 1289 
Bots ért yNwoon, 1052 
Bpaxds, ‘trivial,’ 294; ‘weak,’ 880 
Bpbw, 16 


ak 
yatdoxos, 1071 f. 
ydp=‘ indeed,’ 1142 
‘ye, emphasising a whole phrase, 1278 f. 
ye, twice in one sentence, 387, 1278 f. 
ye with os rdxoTa, 1416 
ve bay, §87 
yé ToL, 1323 f. 
yeyavw, 214 
yévos, the (Attic) people, 772 f. 
yépa, 1396 
yepalrepos, 1293 f. 
yépwv as adj., 1258 f. 
y0ev, 1591 
yavk@mis, 706 
yAuxds, said to a deity, 106 
yovv and odv...ye, 24 


ybadov, 1491 


A 
Sgdodx0s, at Eleusis, 1053 
dacpuds, 634 
dé after voc., 507, 1459 


= 
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 8é, corrects or objects, 592, 1443 f. 


dé, elided at end of verse, 17 

6é, irregularly answering to re, 367 ff. 

6¢, without uév, marking a second rela- 
tionship (arp 6 obs, ddedpds 8 ends), 
T275~ . , 

€ ofv, 1204 f. ; 

det understood from ovx eéeort, 1402 ff. 

Oelxvume 5é, 1145 

dewGres, as epith. of Furies, 84 

delywors, rhetorical, 1336 

detoPar, midd.,=dely (impers.), 570 

Seto Pat, with double gen., 1170 

beflwua, 619 ; 

dedpo, 76, méAayos, 663 

devrepov, adverb, 326 

devrepos, second-best, 1226 

6%, of succession, 367 ff. 

OnAG 6é, like Texuhproy dé, 146 

Onudrns, in tragedy, 78 

SnuodxXos, 458 

6fra, in echo, 536 

Ofjra, ‘then,’ in comment, 631 

bid. Spyiis jKewv, 905 

dia ovdevds Trovetc Par, 583 f. 

diampvovos, 1477 f. 

dtackedavvivat, fig., 620, 1341 f. 

diddvar, eb, 642 

drevd evar, 295 

Ouiévar orduarés TL, 962 f. 

dlkava, rd, the just cause, 880 

Alkn, 1380 

doo nula, 95 

dloroXos, 1055 

dixa Twos, without his sanction, 48 

Soca mév, 995 

dope and dopl, 620, 1304 

Sopt~evos, 632 

Sopvocobs, 1313 f. 

Spay Tt, euphemistic, 732 

Spavros, maytés, 1604 

SévacGai absol., of the body, 496 

Suompocoioros, 1277 

ducoromely, spelling of, 986 

dvoppwr, 202 f, - 


E 
ga, 1477 f. 
éacov, as —~ (conjectured), 1192 
éaurév =euaurév, 966: =ceavrov, 852 f. 
éyyurépw Avmns, 1214 ff. 
éyvwka, uses of, 553 
eypeHaxas, 1054 
éya otr’ (synizesis), 939 
édpava, 176 
éy, I 
at its faicindic.; 166 
el with pres. indic., 260 
ei with indic. after Pavudfw, etc., 1378 f. 
ei with subjunct., 1443 f. 


a> 


ét...4, ‘whether’... ‘or,’ 80 

el Oéws, 1131 f., 1556 

elddra diddoKew, etc., 1538 f. 

eldwdov, 110 

elev, 1308) 

elny 801, etc., 1044 

elxabeiy uqviv, 1328 f. © 

elwévos oxdTov, 1700 f. 

elreiv = mpocetrety, 759 - 

elmep, with fut. ind., 628; with pres., 
1370 f. 

els=‘in reference to,’ 1121: ‘with a view 
to,’ 1028, 1368 f. 

els dvjp, with mreloros, 563 f. 

els weloTov, with genit., 739 

els wéov, with gen., 1220 f. 

els 768’ qucpas, 1138 

eloaxovew, 1645 f. 

elcopav, of visiting sin, 1370, 1536 

elra, nevertheless, g14 : 

elvis, assimilated to the case of a partic., 


734 
éx, of the antecedent condition, 807, 848 
éx, of the parent, 250, 530 ff. 
éx, of the ultimate agent, 67, 737 f. 
éxaroutodes, of the Nereids, 718 f. 
éxBddAewv, 631, 1257 
éxet=€xeice, 101g f. 
éxeiva, said of the past, r1g5 f. 
éxeivos =of whom ye spoke, 138 
EKKNpVTTEW, 430 
éxayxXdvw, 1337 
éxmpacoetv, to destroy, 1659 f. 
éxpépe and éxpéperOat, 1424 
éxgurdooew, 285 : 
éxép in negative sentences, 1634 
éxcw dékovtt ye Ouug, 522 
Zreyxos xetpbs, 1296 f. 
édeUcomar, 1206 
éArldwy, rls, 1748 f. 
éuBalyw, with genit., 400 
éuBarevew, 679 f. 
éué, with inf., where éy is subject, rorg f. 
éupevev, of promises, ‘to hold good,’ 648 
éupyvovat, intrans., 1055 
éuol, oi, of one relative (masc. or fem.), 


832 
éumlrrew, to occur to one, 1150 f.: with 
ACCUS., 942 


euros, 637 

éupopelv, 989 f. 

éupdros 7, 1384 f. 

Zuvrov atua, 407 

éupdvat, 1113 f., 1488 

é (adv.) dé, 55 

év, of circumstance, 495 

év, the last word of a verse, 495 _ 
év, with plur. of days, etc., ‘within,’ 619 
év, with 7oAA@ xpévy, etc., 88 

év Bpaxe?, 586 
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&y euol, penes me, 153, 422, 1443 f.: me 
iudice, 1211 f, — 

év novxyw (neut.), 82 

év muparw, 1675 f. 

év rope Kapa, at the risk of, 564 

évaylfew, 402 

évalperOat, fig., 842 . 

évapyys, 910 

éviens, 1429 f. 

évdexvivat, 48 

évdiddvat, 1076 

évéxupa TIGL, Tec Oa, 858 f. 

év0a0’ adrod, ol, 78 

evOvyjoKw, 790 

évOuuniuara, ‘food for thought,’ 1199 f. 

évvuxluy dvak, 1558 f. 

évtpémec Oat, senses of, 1540 f. 

évrpopos, with dat,, 1362 f. 

é& éuod, rd, what I can produce, 453 f. 

é& eiwevdv orépywr, 486 

é&ayewv, lead to a goal, 98 

éEdyyioros, 1526 f. 

e£atpely )( é&arpetoOau, of prizes, 540 f. 

éfareiv, 5 

efavrévat, 1375 

éfavvewv, to reach, 1561 f. 

éEadopdw, 1648 f. 

efergoew, 1194 

efépxeta, to go to excess, 981 

éEnyetcOar, 1520: fig., 1284 

éénptacuévot, prob. corrupt, 1016 f. 

EEO pvw, IT 

ELOuKHOULOS, 27 

éfopudcbar, 30 

etupnyetoba, 1025 

dw elval twos (fig.), p. 289 

éraweiy, with infin., ‘to advise,’ 664 f. 

émaitev, 1364 : 

émaxrov Oopu, 1524 f. 

émavalperOat )( émavapetr bar, 424 

émavadopd, figure of, 5, 610 

éravda, 669 

émeyelpew, fig., 810 

érel=‘for else,’ 969 f. 

érel ov, 1435 f. 

erevomlmrew, O15 

érreuBadrew, 463 

erevaplfeyv, 1733 

emepéOat, aor., 557 

émedxecOat, 484: senses of, 1023 f, 

éréxew Twl )( twa, 1744 

ert after its case, 84 

éml with genit. as=‘at,’ 1595 f. 

él with dat. as=‘against,” 1472 

éml Bug, 6, 1053 

emt (&pyors), ‘in,’ 1267 f., 1554 f., 1561 f 

éml jpart, 688 

eml yds mpoomodou, 745 ff. 

éml Edvys, 184, 563 f. 

émt rivt, ‘in his case,’ 414 


émiBalvew with genit., 186 ff. a 
émveikés, TO, 1126 ; 


émthayxavw, 1235 f. 

émwwlxetos = ewwixwos, 1088 

émippaooew, 1502 ff. 

émippivvvabat, 661 f. 

émlaxomo.= explorers, 112 

emioThvat, 558 

émiorpopy, 536 

émiragcew, 839 

eripuvely Ojkny )( OnKkn, 1762 F 

emdnodpnv, 527 f. / 

érroukos, 500 

eros, év, 1614 ff. 

émrwodal, 1194 

éerwpenciv, 441, 540 f., p. 281 

épyos, opp. to Adyy, 782: to phyaciw, 
873 

épnrvew, 164 

*Epwoes, with gen. of person, 1433 f. 

éppew, without bad sense, 1774 ff. 

éc68, a doubtful form, 195 f. 

écouat, with pres. part., 653, 1433 f.: with 
aor. part., 816 

&orapev, 1017 

éorla=Bwuos, 1491 ff.: =Tapos, 1727 

écxara, Balvew én’, 217 

*Ereok\s, 1295 

érepos, use of, 230 f. 

ére nearly =adj. dourros, 1748 f. 

ed Aéyerv, in a bad sense, 807 

etdew, fig. use of, 306 f., 621 

ednuepetv, 616 

eturtros, force of, 711 

evoddw, constr. of, 1435 f. 

eUrrwos, 711 

evoxlacros, of the grave, 1707 f. 

eVoo.a, 390 

ebxelp, 472 

EvxXoos, 1600 f.: 

éepamresbat, 858 f. 

Epoppuety, 812 

exéyyvos, 284 

éxew, epexegetic, 230 f., 537 

éxew, to check, hinder, 429 ’ 

éxew with aor. partic., 817, 1139 f., 1474 

éxew xpos, 1779 

éxew Tiva es TL, 1028 ff. 

éxeuv Toor, to be in it, 297 

éxpn from xpaw, 87 

éxov Exet, 1025 

€ws, as a monosyllable, 1361 

-éws, -éwv, from nouns in -evs, metrical 
treatment of, 946 


H 
7, Ist pers. sing. imperf, of elul, 768 
4} yap, in eager question, 64 
h...4, ‘whether’...‘or,’ doubtful in Attic, 
80, p. 275 


_—— , 
1 


 kard after compar. adj., 598, 890 - 
% way, in a threat, 816 

75n used like atrlka, 6r4 f. 

75, with rodro, 1585 f. 

Ket jot, it devolves on me, 738 | + 
qjxew, to have become, 1177, 1265 f- 
Kw, with infin., 12 ; 
“Hywos invoked, 869 f. 

HALOOTEpIs, 313» 

hiv, as trochee, 25 

hxeta Oa, 1500 f. 


(3) 

Odknua, 1179 f. 
OdKnors, g ; 
@ddacoa, in Erechtheum, 711 
Oaulfew, constr. of, 671 f. 
Oapoeiv, with accus., 649 
Oaooov, in commands, 824 f. 
Oeaty or -oiv, 683 
Oia, Td, 1537 
@edjoas, 757. 
Géuts (nom.) before elvar, rrgt, p. 288 
Geol rarp@o, 756 
Oeds=npws, 65 
Oy«n, a tomb, 1762 
Onoéa, quantity of a in, 1055 
Oncetda, 1065 f. 
Ovpact )( émt Odpats, 4or 
0w, verbal forms in, 862, 1015, 1178, 

1328 f. 
Owrevew, 1003, 1336 
Owitcoew, 1624 f. 


ui 
t before BA, 996 


Tor Cin doraxtet, etc., 1251 

9999 in tne, 1278 f. 

t of dative, not elided in trag., 1435 f., 
p. 289 

-ia, synizesis of, 1466 

iédvar oT dma, 130 

i€vat twl, to be coming on him, 1771 f. 

iepoxnpvé at Eleusis, 1053 

iepopdyTns at Eleusis, 1053 

tgew ets TL, 713 

101, tre, in urgent prayer, 106 

ixduny tv’ ixdunr, 273 

Yados and tdos, 1480 f. 

iva, ‘in which case,’ 621 

isos, only so much, 810 

lcoré\ecTos, 1220 f. 

idy, pres. part., 1771 f. 


AK 
Kad’ adrév, ‘taken by oneself,’ 966 f. 
xabappds, with gen. of god, 466 
Kadape Biya ev, 1575 
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kal after tcos, 810 

kal before interrogatives, 263 

kal, corrective, 1323 f. 

kal=‘e’en,’ followed by re, 1393 f. 

kal 07, 31 

ed ed on my part,’ 53, 520, 781; 

Oi 

kai ef )( el kal, 661 f., 957 

kal Kdpra, 65 

kal yqv, 396: introduces a new person, 
549) 1249 

kawés, 1542 f. 

kaka KakOv, 1238 

kaxés, ‘ill-omened,’ 1433 

KdKwous yovéwy, 1377 f. 

caddy, ‘seasonable,’ 1003 

kaNovua, midd., 1384 f. 

kahvmrew, fig. sense of, 282 

kah@s with a compound of ed, 617 

kdprrev, absol., 84 
», Blov, 8g ff. 

kapmés, of berries or fruit, 675 f. 

Kar’ dkpas, 1241 f. 

KaT Tuap=ohueporv, 1079 

Kara vodv, 1768 f. 

KaTawvéw, 432 

KATAMELTTOV yijpas, 1234 

Karame\etv, 658 ff. 

KarappdKxTys, 1590 

KaTapTvw, 71 

KaTackady, 1218 f. 

KaTackymrey NiTals, TOIT 

karackidgew, of burial, 406 

karacrelBew, 467 

KaTacTpopy, 102 

kataTilévar, of payment, 227 

kararlbecOat, 1214 ff. 

Kkaréxew yvoun, 1252 

KATLOXUW, 3.4.5 

Karouxelv )( Karoulfev, 1004 

karouklfev, 1281 f. 

karop0ow, intrans., 1487 

xetbev 80ev for Ketce GOev, 1226 

xelwevov wi) Kwely (prov.), 510 

Keto ban év Twi, 247 f., 1510 

Kn008, 379 

kyAls Kak@v, 1132 ff. 

Kuyxdavew, 1447 ff.: with gen. 1487 

KAavoTos and KAavrés, 1360 

KN\ys, sense Of, 1052 

KNivew moda, 193 

xvugetaOar and -adobat, 1571 

kotdos, of land, 378 

xowos, born of the same mother, 534 f.: 
other senses of, 632 

Komi ce = koulfeoOa, 1411 ff, 

kpalvew oxnmrpa, 448 f. 

Kpara, 473 

Kparety with accus., 1380 

kpdrn, senses of, 392 
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kparhp for libation, 427 f.: the Ko?Xos, 


1593 
kplvew, to select, 639 ff. 
Kpokn, 475 
Kpwoods, 478 
xreplopara, 1410 
xri¢ew, of usages, 715 
xrumeiv, aorist of, 1456 
KUKNos, ‘eye,’ 704 
Kbpew, 1158 f.. 

KUpla, TA, O15 
KUptos, 6, 288, 1643 
KUpos, 1779 


A 

AaBwv, quasi-pleonastic, 475 

Aayxdvew, with gen., 450 f.: intrans., 
1236 f. 

AapBdveww, to conceive (a feeling), 729 f.: 
év 7b0q TL, 1679 

Aaprddes, at Eleusis, 1046 ff. 

Ados versus Adouv, 195 ff. 

Aarpevery wbx Gots, 105 

Adve kal dxovew, 189 ff., 1288 

AelrecOau, to be at a disadvantage, 495 

AdEouar, pass., 1185 f. 

Aéoxn, sense of, 166 

Aevooew Tid, Never= (nrelv, 121 

Aébyos, one’s bare word (opp. to épxos), 
651 

\éyos=power of discussion, 66 

Nébyos, the guide of épya, 116 

Abyos exer Td, 1572 f. 

Aébyos, 6 dmas, sense of, 1225 

oy okoreiv, 369: veka, 1296 f. 

édxos, sense of, 1088 

AUydnv, 1620 f. 

Uew oToAds, 1597: TéAos Blov, 1720 f. 

dua, 805 


M 


pan avers, 1477, 1731 f. 

badora with ofua, 1208 ff. 

Madore with ris, 652: with é@a, 899 ff. 

HavOdvew, double sense of genit. with, 
II4, 593 

papalvew, 1260 

Haptipecbar, antestari, 813 f. 

pardv, 1451 f. 

Mdrny, senses ascribed to, 1565 f. 

Harpédev, by euphemism for warpéds, 527 f. 

pe followed by éué, 812 

Me repeated, 1278 f., 1407 ff. 

Béyas, a full-grown man, 148 

Metdvas éxew = welwv elvat, 104 

peddupurros, 482 

HeNerav, of observing usages, 171 

pwéducoa=pédu, 481 

HédNew, with pres. inf., 1774 ff.: with 
verb understood, 1074 


INDICES, 


pév,..6é, in co-ordinate clauses, 1536” 

pév without 54, 44, 1298 ff., a 1370 
£5. F002 0, 33 ; 

ev ofv=imo, 31: with distributed force, 
664 f. 

péoos with genit. and dé, 1595 f. 

pers, with partic., 768 ; 

peTaomay, 774 

peréxew, constr. of, 1484 

péroukos, poet. use of, 934 

ph marking condition or cause, 73, au 
1026 f., 1175, 1186, 1441 f., 1526 f., 
1641 f., 1698 f. 

pn, double, p. 277 

ph due to a preceding imperative, 78, 281, 
1104 f., 1154 f. 

ph, interrogative, 1502 ff. 

ph placed after its verb, 1365 f. 

ph (or 7d wy) with inf. after pevyeu, etc., 
1739 f. : 

yn with inf. after verbs expressing strong 
assurance, 281, 656, 797, 1122 

pA with inf., instead of od with principal 
verb, 601 

ph with partic. in later Greek, 797 

A with subjunct., ‘ (beware) lest,’ 1179 f. 

pn ob with partic., 360 

un ot ye )( un por ov, r44r Ff. 

pndapd and undauy, 1104 f. 

bende, required instead of ure, 496 

pndév, 70, 918 

HAKos Noywv, 1139 f. 

Lnktvew Bojv, 489, 1608 f. 

yjv, hortative, with imperat., 182: with 
tl, 1468 

Learnp yn, 1481 f. 

pnTpotons, 707 ff. 

puyrvivar”Apn, 1046 ff. 

puvtOw, 686 

mot as ethic dat. (70 wor, ‘I have seen 
come’), 1447 ff., 1475 

potpa, phrases with, 278, p. 277 

Hovos =‘ pre-eminently,’ 261 

ovos, with genit., 1250 

Moépwos, Zev’s, 705 

uuplos, 6, 617: in plur., 1533 ff. 

pwmevos, 836 

MG ob; 1729 f. 


N 


valew, of mere situation (not dwelling), 117 
ved few, 374 

veays, Attic sense of, 475 

véuew, to deem, 879 

véueots yap (€or), 1753 

veodev, 1447 ff. 

vevew with accus., 248 f. 

vEspns, 475 

yndltovs, 349 

vijoos, of the Peloponnesus, 695 f. 


_ -vixdiy with double accus., 1204 f. 


vidas mérpa, 1050 ff. 

vouds, epith. of streams, 687 
voulferPar with genit., 38 

vouor dpxator, 1381 f. 

vduos with éorl understood, 168° 
voorely with acc., 1386 f. 

vuv and viv, 96, 465 f. 
vdE ddeOpla (of death > 1683 4. 


=) 


Eetv’, where metre would admit £’, 33 
£etvos in dialogue, rorg f. 

févn se. yj, 184, 563 

Eevdoracts, 90 


guvd as adv., 1751 f. 


Oo 


Oykos, senses of, 1161 f. 

85° éxetvos, 138 

85e and obros, 787 

85e, for dviip 85e as=éyu, 450 

8de, rhetorically repeated, 1117 

6d0l = 650s, 553 

6dol olwvav, 1313 f. 

656s, xadkods, 57 

Oidtrous, vocative, 461 

olxety, said of a State, 1533 ff. 

olkot, 6, 759 

olos with infin., 1402 ff. 

olad ds uh opadgs, 75 

olxowat, with aor. part., 867 

bkAdgw, 195 f. 

*Odvumros, the sky, 1654 f. 

8waimos, of brother and sister, 330 

6uBpla xarafa, 1502 ff. 

8u8pos= water, 690 

dupa in periphrasis, 1709 

éuparoarepns, 1260 f. 

duoyveot Oeol, 1333 

é6udy, divine, 102: human, 550 

8uws, preceding the partic., 666 

dvato, 1042 

dvoua in periphrasis, 1003 

évoudgev, to phrase, 294 

8ot, where motion is implied, 23, 383 

8rov, with éoré understood, r214 ff. 

8pa, with partic., 654 

épav, of mental sight, 74, 138 

épav, to watch over, 1453 f. 

opas iv’ yKes; 937 f. 

opxta mlortis, 1632: 

“Opkxtos, Zeds, 1767 

“Opkxos personified, 1767 

opuety emt Twos or éxt Tut, 148 

és for aris (indirect question), 1171, 
1581 f. 

gca=door, or ws, with inf, 152 ; 
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8owmep, constr. of, 743 f. 

8ru, after verbs of fearing, 605) 

ov, irregular for uy, after el, 935: with 
inf., 1202 f. 

ov, yn infin. after verbs of thinking, 
281 ; 

ov yap ay, with suppressed protasis, 98, 


125 

od yap 5% (...ve) in rejecting an alterna- 
tive, 110, 265 s 

od wn with fut. indic., 177, 849 

ov mavu, 144 f. 

ov Ta wev Ta 8 ot, etc., 1670 ff. 

ovdaud and ovdaup, 1104 f. 

ovdé negatively, =d¢ of apodosis, 590 

ov5é=not even (to begin with), 1429 f. 

ovk éo@ brws ob =‘assuredly,’ 97 

od iyyopevoy, 838 

ody, 980, 1135, 1538 f. 

olveka xpovov, so far as concerns it, 22 

ovpavia as —~ —, 1466 

ovpavov, BiBatew mpos, 381 

odre, corrected to od, 702: vice versa, 
II4I 

otre...00, 972 f. 

otre...re, 1397 f. ‘ 

odros, adj., without art., 471, 629, 848, 
1177, 1350 f. 


obros, in voc., 1627 


II 

marykevOns, 1561 f. 
matdevew, said of the State, 919 
madorpdogos, of the olive, 701 
manratgaros Atkn, 1381 f. 
mavdikws, 1306 f. 
mavra, adv., with adj., 1457 f. 
mapa with acc. after kpvmrew, 1551 f. 
map juap, on the morrow, 1453 f. 
mapasdrdouat, 230 f, 
mapavotas dlky, p. xl 
mapamrev, 716 ff. 
mapacmay, 1185 f. 
mapavros, 785 
mapapepev, 1675 f. 
Tapeyyvaw, 94 
mapnxnous, rhetorical, 795 
mapiévat, constr. of, 1211 f.: ‘to give up,’ 

1229 f. ' 
mapievat, permittere, 570, 591 
waplecOar, to win over, 1665 f. 
maptoracOat, to subjugate, 916 
matpobev, 214 f. 
marpoa mnuara, sense of, 1195 f. 
matpiwos, senses Of, 1390 
made, 1751 f. 
melOov )( we0od, 1181 
rer, fut. of redhafw, 1059 ff. 
méumew, of expelling, 93 
mérov, in familiar address, 516 
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mérwv, medical use of, 437 

aep in thesis of 3rd foot, 896 

mépa )( mépav, 885 f., p. 283 

mepyBrémew, ¢ in, 996 

TleplOovs =IleuplOous, 1594. 

anpa, the beggar’s, 1262 

micros, active sense of, 1031 

misTow, 650, 1039 

rhavaw, to mislead, 316 

TAAVHTNS, 3) 123 

madé, of the nether world, 1561 f. 

m\elova, Ta, the details, 36 

m\elorov, with superlat., 743 f. 

mrnyn, a calamity, 1231 

wrnyny understood (with devrépay), 544 

mAnOos, Td, the civic body, 66 

TrNOW, 377, 930 f. 

Trwatwos, 663 

mvetua, sense of, 612 

06a, supposed redundant use of, 113 

mot, where motion is implied, 227, 476, 
1734 ff. 

mot ppovrtdos, etc., 170 

moveiabar dpwyov, 1285 f. 

motos, 6, 893, 1415 

moovueva, Ta, the matter in hand, 116 

moduoua, 1496 

mo\Aa, adv., with adj., 1514 

mo\Naxy, 1626 

mond, ady., with comparative, 1226 

monvéevos, 1569 f. 

modus, of rumour, 305, 517 

moumos, of Hermes, 1548 

moumros, with ironical sense, 1org f. 

movos Kaxav, 1358 f. 

mopew and mopevew, 1457 f. 

Tlocevduvios Beds, 1491 ff. 

mérviat, Demeter and Cora, 1050 

mwérviat, Theban name of Furies, 43, 84 

mpakis )( mpazecs, in Soph., 560 f. 

mpacocew Kadws, sense of, 1764 f. 

mpecBevew, 1422 f. 

mp0, ‘in preference to,’ 1524 f. 

mpoxetoOar, to be pre-ordained, r5rr f. 

MpodauBavew, 1141 

TpouvacOa, usage of, 1075 f. 

mpovoa with object. gen., 1179 f. 

mpotevecv, 465 f. 

mpoteTys, 156 

wpomlrrew, 156 

mpos, force of, in some compound verbs, 
122, 1160 

mpos Olkns, éxew TL, 545 f. 

mpos cot, ‘near thee,’ 1267 f. 

mpos TO Nurapés, T119 

mpooBarrew dvdyxy Twa, 1178 

mpocopav, peculiar use of, 142: midd., 244 

mpocdyios, 1600 f. 

tmpoomrevdbecbat, sense of, 122 

mpooml@rreyv, 1158 f. 
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mpoomodetoOat, pass., 1098 

mporrarns, senses of, 1171 : 

mpdoraris, a guardian goddess, 457 f. 

mpooribévar and mpoorlbec Oat, 153, 767. 

fekigiy (plrov, etc.), 404 f.: (rerl), 
1331 f. 

spa pacestted (midd.), 1277 

mpoopopd, 581, 1269 f. 

mpoaopos, senses of, 1774 ff. 

mporpuvnua, etc., poetical use of, 324 if 

mpooxpyvew, 1160, 1202 f. 

mpoaxwpos, 1065 f. ee 

mportbec0a, with prep. added, 418 f. 

mpopepraros, 1530 f. 

aparos=best, 144 f. 

mrTepov, an omen, 97 

TvOiae dxral, 1046 ff. 

Ilv@tov, the, in Daphné pass, 1046 ff. 

mupatw, ev, 1675 f. 

mipyo, of a city, 14 

mupdopos = torch-bearing, 56 


in 


p, when doubled, 469 

‘Péa, 1071 f. 

petv, to come to nought, 259 
pnrov dppyrov Te, 1000 f. 
“Porat, ai, name of hills, 1248 
porn, 1508 f. 

piovov, 858 f. 

purov Vowp, 1598 


= 
coalveyv, 319 f. 
caida with elkagfw, 16 
cagys, true (of a prophet), 623, 792 
oé elided, though emphatic, 800 f. 
ce (enclitic) between pds and genit., 250 
ceBicbels, 636 
ceuval, epith. of Furies, 43, 90 
onualvew, military sense of, 702 ~ 
abéver )( Big, 842 
oKatootvy, 1211 ff. 
oxymrpor, fig., 848 
oKAnpa mahOakas évyew, 774 
oKoT6s, 34, 297, 1096 
opuxpos, of persons, ‘weak,’ 148 
ody (éoTt), *’tis thy part,’ 721 
adv, 76, thy part, 625 f 
as, 6, ‘of which you speak,’ 1380 
oTavicTds, 4 
omaprol dvdpes, 1533 fi. 
orépua )( omréppara, 1275 
oo or o in compounds with dvc-, 986 
oréyewv, uses of, 15 
aréh\ew, to fetch, 298 
aTevaxTos, 1663 f. 
orépyew, absol., 7: in prayer, 1094 


 aTEpvodxos, 691 i 

orédew, uses of, 15 

aTdQos, 358 

oréua in periphrasis, 1277 

oTbma lévar, 130 

ordua, of an envoy, 794 

orbuwors, 795 

orpdmrw and dorpdmrrw, 1515 

orpégew, to overthrow, 1453 f. 

od ydp, after voc., 712 

ovykoulfomat, 585 

avyxeiv, 609 

ovd\daBdr, force of, 1384 f. 

oupBddeuv, comicere, 1474 

ourBadrecOat yrdunv, 1150 Ff. 

ouudéperbar, to agree, 639 ff. 

cuupopd, euphemistic, 596 

ouudopd, sense of, 1470 f. 

ovv, with the help of, 817:=‘combined 
with,’ 1106: o. éc@frt, 1258 f.: o. 
Bpaxe? xpdvm, 1341 f.: o. vdoos, 1663 f. 

ovvavelv, 1508 f. 

ovvaddayH, 410 

cbvedpos, with gen., 1381 f. 

ouveivat, of age, fortune, etc., 7 

ouwerowdsfew, 565 f. 

ouw7derOa, constr. of, 1397 f. 

ovv@akos with both gen. and dat., 1267 f. 

oivOnua, 46 

ovvloracba ayvi, etc., 515 

cuvvalew ynpa, 702 

ouvokety, fig., 1238 

ovvotxos, fig., 1132 ff. 

suvovola, of dwelling in a place, 63, 647 

ovyTpéxew, senses of, 158 ff. 

opw and ogi, 421; as dat. sing., 1489 f. 

oxés, 1169 

owfew )( cbfecOat, 1530 Ff. 

owfecPat, of a safe return, 1345 

o@ua in periphrasis, 1568 

owrnpos; 487 


T 


Ta éx Gedy, 236, 1540 f. 

Ta werasd, adverbial, 290 f. 

Ta vov and ravbv, 1034 f. 

ra m)elova, the details, 36 

Ta mo\\d, ‘those many,’ 87 

ratty (instead of robro) é\eée waddav, 88 
rdax’ dy, elliptical use of, 965, p- 283 
TaxXUppwoTos, TO8I 

re misplaced, 33 

re (single) linking sentences, 987 
TE...0€, 422 

re...kal instead of etre...elre, 488 
re...o0Te (or pire) not found, 367 ff. 
re...T€, long interval between, 765 
texdév, 6, the father, 1108 

rerelv, of ritual, 504 
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Te\evovv, senses of, 1088 

TeXeuTatos Blos, 6, 1551 f. 

TeevTH, result, 1198 

ré\n, of rites, Tos 

TENoS 6500 apopudcbar, 1400 f. 

Tépuuos, 89 

TeTlunuat, 1304 

rérpoga, Homeric, and later, 186 

Téxvn =a work of art, 472 

77de, ‘in that sense,’ 639 ff. 

Tpde repeated, 1547 

Tnr.KoUTos fem., 751 

THVIKa, 440 

TnTac0at, 1200 

Tt, adverb, 1139 f., 1447 ff. 

Tt with mpdooew, 500 

Th ydp; 538, 542, 545 f., 1680 f. 

tl & éorl rotro; ‘what means it?’ 46 

tt & éore; 311, 1154 f. 

tl Toro; 513 

Tt, ToUTwy, iron. for Tadra, 1034 f. 

rtOévac in a double sense, 1356 f. 

Ti@eoAat in a double sense, 1410 

tlOec0ar=rovetaOat, 1139 f. 

TiOnveta Oat, fig., 1050 

tlvew, opposed to macxew, 228 f. 

ris, after a noun with art., 288 

Tis as=either of two, 416 

ts, enclitic, before its noun, 280 f. 

Tis, of a supernatural being, 1623 

Tis, vague (Bpovray Tw’, ‘haply’), 95 

rls dyer=Tls el, ds dyer, 205 f. 

tls o§=TGs, 1132 

7d &vOev=Td évbévie, 476 

7d uy with inf. after Pevyew, etc., 1739 f. 

70 ody jépos, 1365 f. 

To parifbuevov, ‘as the saying is,’ 138 

76de in appos. with a preceding word, 
639 ff. 

Totovros, introducing the reason for a 
statement, 947 

tovodros followed by 8s, 1352 f. 

-rov and -rnv in 2nd pers. dual, 1378 f. 

rocovrov and inf. (without dcov), 790 

Touudy, ‘my part,’ 1118 

Tour’ avrd, 575 

Tovro, ironical force of, 771 

Tovro wév answered by 6é only, 440 

tpépew, of mental habit, 186 

Tpixdpupos mérpos, 1595 f. 

Tpis dOLos versus TpLadAALOS, 372 

tplros, 8, 330 f. 

Tpopela, 341 ; 

tpopy, or -at, way of life, 330, 362 

Tpopy véa, nurture of youth, 345 ‘ 

tvyxdvew with accus. of pron. or adj., 
1106 

répavvos, one of the royal house, $51 

téxn, 7, Destiny, 1026 f. 

Tov as rst syll. of 3d foot, 257 


20 


306 


a4 


Sum, 247 

Ureixe=ovyxdper, 1184. 
diexrpémeoOat with acc., 565 f. 
broBdyTOos, 794. 

vrogopd, figure of, 431 


dalvew, to illustrate, 721 

palvecOat, of birth, 974: with ws and 
partic., 630 

pépew = pépecOa, 6 

gépew, proferre, in debate, 166 

gépew, to bring (an addition), r41t ff. 

pepomevos=swiftly or suddenly, 1681 f. 

pépov, 70, of fortune, 1693 f. 

gevryew with both gen. and acc., 1023 f. 

piu, 1516 f 

prretv, of hospitality, 775 

pdatpos, euphem. for kaxds, 1429 f. 

govevs, fig., 1361 

povios, in a general sense, 16809 ff. 

pny, ‘purpose,’ 1340 

puew ppévas, etc., 804 

pvraé, gen. or dat. after, 355 f. 

guddooe, to cleave to, 1211 ff. 

gpudvdoocouat, constr. of, 161 

purddu.os dhady duparwv, 149 

pirevua )( pirevua, 698 

pws, said by speaker of himself, ror8, 
1109 

pas apeyyés, 1549 f. 


x 


XarkoBdas, 1046 ff. 

Xadkorovs 650s, 57 

xapw ddovac dpyf, 855 

xapw Twés, ‘for lack of it,’ 443 
xdpts, in two senses, 779 
xetpds 005’ Epyou, 1296 f. 
xelpwua, 698 

XEtpBv vouos, 835 

xetoPar, midd., 477 
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xObvi0s = eyxwpwos, 948: Lets, 1606 
XAdn, Anunrnp, 1600 f. 

xoal )( orovdal, 477 

xpela=necessity, 191: request, 1755 f. 
xpela Twvds, 1280 

Xplos Mpogamre, 235 

xpntew with gen., 1211 ff. 

XPNTEL, 504 

xphorat, etc., 504, p. 280 

xpovos, 6, of life-time, 7, 930 f. 

xpucéos, fig., 1052 
Xpvonvios, 692 : 
XGpor )( xGpos, 2 


Ww 


evderv, constr. of, 1145 f., 1508 f., 1511 Ff. 
yiros, 866, 1028 ff., p. 282 

wux7 in periphrasis, 997 ff., 1207 

yuxpos, of death, 622 


607 
aytylos, 1770 
de= ‘hither,’ 182, 1251 
&kurbKos, 689 
dy omitted, 83, 586, 694, 1278 f., 1588 
-ws, adverbs in, of compar. or superl., 1579 
ws, an unusual omission of, 142 
ws, causal (=‘for’), 45, 1028 ff. 
ws, limiting, 20, 7 
ws with d:ddvac (instead of a), 1124 
ws with fut. ind. in object. clause, 1724 
@s with infin. instead of indic., 385 f. 
@s with partic., marking speaker’s point 
of view, 71, 732 
ws dm’ duparwv, 15 
ws 57, 809 
ws ob with partic., 1154 f. 
@omep prefacing an illustration, 776 ff. 
gore redundant with inf., after verbs of 
persuading, etc., 570, 969 f., 1350 
wore with inf. of condition, 602 
GoTe= Ws, 343 
pedey with gen., wrong, 436, p. 279 
@pedov to be understood, 540 f. 
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A 
abstract (dpwyy) for concrete, 1094 
Academy, sacred objects in, 56, 691, 706 
accent of compounds in -zroos, 698 
accus. absol. in personal constr., 380 f. 
' 4, after phrase equiv. to transitive 
verb, 223, 583, 1119, 1150 f. 
» after Oapoeiv, two senses of, 649 
» cognate, of errand (4 7\Gov), 1291, 
1400 f. e 
» cognate (smeprovely xaxd), 344 f., 
564: with wxav, 1204 f.: sometimes 
gives solemnity, 477 
», governed by verbal adj., rorg f. 
»» in appos. with sentence, 92 f., 138 
», of motion to, 643, 1386 f. 
», Of pron. or adj. with rvyxavew, 
1106 
» Of respect, 314 
1, Of space traversed, 96, 1685 ff. 
» temporal, 433 
» With dat., before inf., 1202 f. 
active infin. after adjective, 37 
», infin. after dios, etc., 461 
actor, a fourth employed, p. 7 
adj. agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
with prep. (éxrémus=éx rTdzov), 
IIQ, 441, 716 ff., 1659 f. 
», alone, instead of adj. with ev, 83 
» as epithet of a compound phrase 
(Kowa ddls warpds, instead of Kowéis), 
533 
- eeeipuhid, =two distinct epithets, 
17, 1055, 1305 , 
+, compound, equiv. to adj. and subst. 
in gen. (atynua edirmov), 711, 1462f. 
», compoundéd with noun of like sense 
with the subst. (edjperuos man), 
716 ff. 
», imapposition, r6r4 ff. 
,», in periphrasis, for proper name (IIo- 
cedwvios Beds), 1491 ff. 
», in-ouo, 27 
»» Masc. or fem., with partit. gen. (7 
moNni) THs vis), 1616 f. 
»» heut. plur., with defining gen. (¢w- 
Tov dOrlwy ixrnpia), 922 f. 
» neut., with art., as adv. (rd Kaprepdv), 
1640 
», of three terms., treated by poets as 
of two, 751 


adj. placed after art., adv., subst. (al 
toa Bpovrat diaredets), though not 
the predicate, 1514 
», qualifying a metaphor, 130 
» verbal, with act. sense, 1031, 1283 
», With second of two nouns, but be- 
longing to the first also, 1399 
adv., compar., with éxev, euphemistic, 
104 
Aegaleos, mount, 1059 ff. 
Aegeus, 69 
agent, epithet of, given to his act, 74, 267 
Aidoneus, 1558 f. 
Aidos, sits with Zeus, 1267 f. 
Amphiaraus, 1313 f. 
anachronisms, poetical, 66, 695 f. 
anapaest, in proper names, 1, 1313 f. 
anapaests, final, of a play, 1773 ff. 
anchoring, metaphors from, 148 
Androtion, 699 
anger of Oedipus, 855: anger has no old 
age, 954 f. 
antecedent, attracted into case of relative 
(nom.), 1150 f.: (accus.), 56, 907 
anteced. in acc. understood before relat. 
with prep. (kravety bp’ obmrep épvyes), 
1388 
Antigone, the, 1410, 1713 f. 
aor., ingressive, 345 
aor., of moment just past, 1466 
Aphrodite, 692 f. 
‘ Apian land,’ the, 1303 f. 
Apollo the hunter, tog 
aposiopesis, 813 f. 
apposition of whole and part (méGes je 
xetpa), 113 
Archidamus, 699, 702 
Areiopagus, council of the, 947 
Ares, the Destroyer, 1391 
Argos, 378, 1301 f. 
Artemis Agrotera, 1092 f. 
art. as demonstr. pron., 742, 1698 f. 
», as relat. pron., 747, 1574 
5, before motos, 893 
», ironical (6 dlkacos), gg2 f. 
5, omitted before second of two subjects, 
606, 808, 1034 f. 
omitted with adjectival otros, 471, 
629, 848, 1177, 1356 f. 
generic (r& mo\d\G pyuara), 1281 f. 
with a repeated word, 277 
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art. with infin., instead of simple infin., 
, 228 f., 442 
i ai noun, after dependent dat., 714 
», With Gras, 1225 
», with or without ye, at end of verse, 
265, 351 
», with puév added to noun and art. (Tov 
dvdpa Tov pev...), 1648 f. 
», with odds, 87, 1673 
assimilation of elzus doris to the case of a 
partic., 734 
association with the wicked, peril of, 1483 
assonance (mapopolwots), 251 
Athene Hippia, 55, 1070 
Athenian characteristics, 260, 913 f., 
1126 f. 
Athens, the champion of the weak, 261 
Attic communes, union of, by Theseus, 
69, 297 . : 
Attic plain, the, 691 
Attica, plays concerning, p. xxxviii 
attraction, inverse (nom.), 1150 f.; (acc.) 
56,907. 
attraction of adverbs (dAAoce, for dob, 
before 8zro1), 1226 
attraction of relative extended to predi- 
cate, 334 
attraction of relative (into gen.), 35, 228 f. 
attribute of a god, personitied, 1267 f. 
augment, omission of, 1602, 1606: pro- 
delision of, in 6th place, 974. 


Cc 


Cadmus sows the dragon’s teeth, 1533 ff. 

caesura, 372 

Capaneus, 1318 f. 

cases, different, required by two adjec- 
tives, 1383 

Cephalus, myth of, 1595 f. 

Cephisus, 686 f. 

Cerberus, 1568 

chasms in limestone rocks, p. xxxiv 

chiefs, the seven, 1315 f. 

Chorus, long for the wings of a bird, 1044 

Coloneus, in the Latin title of the play, 
p. ix 

Colonus Agoraeus, p. 5 

Colonus Hippius, p. xxx 

Colonus, the hero, 59 

compass, four points of the, 1245 ff. 

compound form before simple (apoBare... 
Bare), 841 

compressed phrase, a, 1400 f., 1766 f. 

conjectures, p. lii 

conscience, a bad, self-betrayed, 1187 

construction, changed as sentence pro- 
ceeds, 263, 351, 706 f., 1773 ff. 

co-ordination of clauses (parataxis), 854, 
1202 f., 1536, 1581 f. 


counsel and action, 68 

cretic preceded by yap, 115 

criticism, covert, of other plays, 1116 
crocus, 685 

curse of Oed. on his sons, 1298 ff. 


Daphné, pass of, 899 ff. 
‘dappled,’ Greek words for, 1092 f. 
dative, after de?, 570, 721 
» after elaépxouar, 372 
» after o abros, 1358 f. 
» causal, 333,. 738, 1280, 1381 f., 
1411 ff., 1624 f. 
», ethic, 62, 81, 723, 845, 1021, 1156 
f., 1249, 1447 ff., 1030, 1713 f 
» | ethic, combined with another, 
1518 f. % 
» ethic, in rofotvre mpodparys, 1505 
f. 


» ethic, of judgment (raow, ‘in 
the eyes of all’), 810, 1446 

»  instrum., 880, go8, 1160 

ja a combined with object. 
dat., 525 f.: with modal, 1318 f. 

»  locative, 313, 411, 483, 605, 700, 
1260 f. 

» modal, 381, 658 ff. 

»  object., after lévat, 
upon,’ 1771 £. 

», Of circumstance (xpovw madatds), 


‘to come 


112 

»» Of interest, 342, 430f., 444, 616, 
1673 

», Of interest, followed by art. and 
noun, 714 


» of percipient (ws lédvrt), 76 
»» Of person for whom a prayer is 
made, 1443 f. 
», Of respect, with verbs of excelling, 
1007, 1265 f., 1313 f. 
»»  oracc., before inf., 1202 f. 
» to be supplied with the first of 
two adjectives, from a gen. after 
the second, 1383 
» With noun (7a& 66Am Kxrnuara), 
1026 f., 1594 
dead, the, desire to be mourned, 1707 f. 
»» 99 invoked at grave, 1762 
» 9 Offerings to, 403, 1713 f. 
»,_ washing and dressing of the, 1602 f. 
death, violent, types of, 1680 f. 
Demeter and Cora, 682 ff. 
Demeter Euchloiis, 1600 f. 
Didymus, 237, 763 
Dionysus attended by nymphs, 679 f. 
apie statement in conjunctive form, 
488 


division of verse between two speakers, 
722 . > Pars s ? 
dochmiac verse, p. lix 
‘Dorian’ as epith., 695, 1301 f. 
dual and plur., concurrent use of, 857 
»» and plur. verbs combined, 343 
»» partic. in -vre (fem.), 1113 f., p. 293 
» pron., supposed distributive use of, 
342 
», 2nd pers., forms of, 1378 f, 


E 

Earth saluted, 1654 f. 

East, the, faced in certain rites, 477 

echo of the last speaker’s phrase, 1420 f., 
1704 

editions, p. liv 

Egypt and Greece, 337 

Eleusinia, the great, 1046 ff., 1051 

elision of datival ¢ in trag., 1435 f., p. 
289 
- ? of 6’ (etc.) at end of verse, 17 

epanaphora, 5, 610 

epithet placed after a subst. which has 
art. and adv. defore it, 1514 

Erechtheum, well in the, 711 

Erinyes of a person, 1433 f.: other titles 
of, 43 

Erinys of the family, 1298 ff. 

Etna, its breed of horses, 312 

Euchloiis, Demeter, 1600 f. 

Eumenides, as title of Furies, 42, 486, p. 
xxvii: ritual of, at Colonus, 479 ff. 

Eumolpidae, 1053 


F 


fountains invoked, 1333 
fourth actor, the, p. 7: 1737 ff. 
free man, the airdpxea of, 1336 
friendships, unstable, 614 f. 
fruit-trees in sacred groves, 17 
Furies, invoked as x@évia, 1568 
» parentage of, 40 
1) various titles of, 43 
», wineless offerings to, 100 
future indic. with deliber. aor. subj., 310, 
1254 f. 
» indic. with e/, 166 
», indic. with ws, 1724 
», interrog. with ov, in commands, 
897 
», midd. as pass., 581, 1185 f. 
5, of intention (épets=uédrers pet), 
596 
oF Br oih, etc. (BovAjoopvat), 1289 
»» perf., 816, 861 


G 


genitive absol. of noun, without partic., 
83, 1588 
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genitive after adj. implying ‘free from,’ 
1147, 1518 f. 
»» after compar., instead of dat. with 4 
(wAéov cod =méov 7) col), 568 
», after compound adj. with a pri- 
vative (dvyjvewos xeyudver), 677 f. 
», after pers. pron. (raya duornvou), 344 
», after verb of receiving, etc., 1411 ff. 
» after ylyvoua, 660 
3» after els rAéov, 1220 f. 
» after 7d éxe?Oev, 505 
»» after uo, etc., 202, 982 f., 1399 
9, Causal, 228 f., r4rz f. 
», defining (réXos Gavdrov), 725, 835, 
922 f. 
» double, after defo@a, 1170 
»» Object., after adj. of active sense, 
1650: of passive sense, 1722 
», Object. after mpoomlrvev as=del- 
Oa, 1755 f. 
» oObject., with adj. (Aéywy abrdryye- 
Nos), 333 
» Object., with ~Odos, 1161 f. 
»» Of class or category (odK éomev mpw- 
Ts wolpas), 144 
» Of connection, after verbs of per- 
ceiving (évOuuod Trav edérwyv 8re 
déyoust), 114 f. 
* ,, of connection, after verbs of say- 
ing or hearing etc. (rwds, about 
one), 307, 355 f, 514 
» of connection, after a subst. (ruxn 
6000), 1506 
», Of parentage, etc., 214 f., 1320 ff. 
», of place whence, 1515 
», Of the land to which a place be- 
longs, 45, 297 
», of thing, after diw, etc., 304, 418 f. 
», of time within which, 397, 821 
» of source, 647, 786, 972 f. 
» of subject and object combined, 
447, 729 f. 
») Partitive, after eis rodro jKevv, etc., 
1029 f. 
», partitive, in kaka KaxGy, 1238 
», partitive, with superlat., 669, 739, 
1173 f. 
»» possessive, after émaxovw, 694 | 
»» possessive, with inf. (rodmcdvros ap- 
wdoat), 752 
» With adriudgw, 49 
» With ckadovpevos, 107 
Glyconic verse, p. lviii 
gnomic aorist, 1214 ff. 
good man, the, is his own friend, 309 
grave, offerings at, 402, 1713 f. 
»» invocations at, 1762 
graves of heroes, as safeguards of a land, 
p. xxix 
groves, sacred, closed or open, 10 


310 
H 
hands washed on entering a sacred pre- 
cinct, 470 ‘ 


‘healing’ of passion, 714 

hendiadys, 1296 f. 

Hermes the guide, 1548 

heroes appear in battle, 411 

hiatus, Zed short before, 143 

hierophant, the, at Eleusis, 1053 

homicide in self-defence, 548 

horse, the, and Poseidon, 715 

hyperbaton (ris before el), 776 ff.: (adds 
between tiv and avtrod), 930: (um), 
1365 f. 

hyperbole, 1745 


I 


Iacchos, 682 ff. 
imperf., inceptive (dpumpunr), 1158 f. 
» in conditional sentence, 927 
», ofa new perception, 1697 
», of intention, 274, 394, 770 
», of previous mention, 117 
», of rikrw, ‘was the parent,’ 982 f. 
» of what was doomed to happen, 
969 f. 
impers. pass. (Bpadvverat), 1628 
infin. active after dyvds, déivos, etc., 37, 
401, L015, 1152 
» after 7kw, 12 
» after reAévar, 1356 f 
» epexegetic, 34f., 49, 230 f., 1581 f.: 
defining an adj., 141, 327, 537 
», epexegetic, added to a verb govern- 
ing a different case (xpyfer TovTwr, 
eldévar), 1211 f., 1496, 1755 f. 
» epexegetic, after mod éorl 3 335 
», for imperat., 481, 490 
», imappos. with rocovroy, 790 
», in wishes, #edov being understood, 
540 f. 
», without art., co-ordinate with an- 
other noun, 608 
intention described as fact, 1008 
interpolations, alleged, p. 1 
interruption in stichomuthia, dramatic use 
of, 645 
Ionicisms in dialogue, 33, 44, 602, 875, 
_ 945» 1293 f 
ironical form of threat, 1377 f. 
Ismene, 324 f., 1737 ff. 


J 
Justice sits with Zeus, 1380 


K 


Key, as attribute of a priestess, 1052 
kinship, solemn appeals to, 245 
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L 


Labdacidae, 221; curse on the, 369 
Laurentian MS., p. xlv fi . 
laws, the eternal, 1381 f. 

life, human, pessimistic view of, 1225 
light, farewell to, of the dying, 1549 f. 
logaoedic verse, p. lviii : 


masc. plur., alluding to a woman, 832 

medical art, resources of the, 1194 

midd. of dpéw and compounds, 244 ; 

monosyllable in 5th foot (spondee) before 
cretic, 115 

Morian Zeus, 705 

Muses, altar of, in Academy, 691 

mysteries, the Eleusinian, 1051 


marcissus, symbolism of the, 683: con- 
nection of, with Demeter and Cora, 684 
Nereids, 718 f. 
neut. adj. (plur.) with defining gen. 
(pwrav dONwy ixripia), 922 f. 
», predicate of masc. or fem. subject 
(@upos ob Edupopov), 592 
», plur. without subst., 10, 167 
», sing. of superl. adj. as adv., 1579 
nightingale, the, in Attica, p. xii 
nominative for voc., 185, 203, 753, 1338f., 
1480, 1700 f. 
nom. (in exclamation) with voc., 1471 
North wind, the, 1240 f. 
nymphs of Nysa, 679 f. 


° 
Oea, deme of, 1059 ff., p. 286 
Oedipus, grave of, p. xxviii 
Oedipus-myth, the, at Colonus, p. xxvi 
Ogyges, 1770 
old age, dispraise of, 1234 ff. 
olive, the, 694, 700 f. 
olive-branches, symbolism of, 483 
optative, dubitative, without dv, 170, 
E172, ps 275 
»» In final clause after primary 
tense, II 
» in protasis, with pres. ind. in 
apodosis, 352 
» im relative clause, 560 f., 778 
», .With~ dy, after ta (‘where’), 
189 ff., 404 f. we 
3 »» »» in courteous entreaty, 
725 
- »» 9) Of fixed resolve, 45, 826 
», IN question expressing 
} wish, 70, 1100, 1457 f. 
oratio obliqua, 89 ff. 
order of words, irregular, 1428 
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P 


' parents, Attic law protecting, 1377 f. 
parodos, passes into a kommos, p. 9 
paroemiac, 1757, 1773 ff. 
paronomasia, 1113 f. 
Parthenopaeus, 1320 f. 
participle active neut. in 7d Aapcoiy ad- 
Tov, etc., 267, 1604 
“5, expressing the leading idea of the 
Fsentence, 1038; 12128, 1346 f., 
1508 f., 1538 f. 
», In different cases combined, 737 f. 
» Of ejui omitted, 83, 586, 694, 
1278 f. 
»» With dv, 761 f. 
pause in sense after a word which ends 
the 3rd foot; 1489 f. 
pause marked by words extra metrum, 
aya 
Peirithoiis, 1594 
Pelops, ‘isle’ of, 695 f. 
perfect, emphatic, 186, 1004, 1139 f., 
1258 f., 1304 
perf. forms, alternatively pass. or midd., 
1016 f. 
»» Pass. of karoixéw, sense of, roo4 
Persephone and Hermes, 1548; and 
Hades, 1556 
Persians at Athens, 698 
person, transition from rst to 3rd, 6, 
1328 f. 
pers. constr. in expressing ‘it is plain’: 
Onr@ 64, 146: Selxvupe 6é, 1145 
pessimism in regard to life, 1225 
Phoenissae of Eur., 1254 f. 
pleonasm (aadauds yépwv), 112, 435 
plural, allusive, for sing., 148, 295, 832, 
884, 969 f., 1306 f. 
», and dual, concurrently used, 857 
» marking moments of the same 
feeling (1680.1), 333 
» neut. of adj. as adverb, 219, 319, 
716 ff., 1119, 1695, 1745, 1751 ff. 
» neut. of adj. as subst., 10, 167 
» neut. of adj. without subject (ddv- 
vatd éort), 485, 495, 883, 1360 
» poet. for sing. (as oxyjmrpa for 
oKATTpov), 425, 553, 897 f., 972 f., 
989 f. 
pollution, through associating with the 
guilty, 1483 
Polyneices, the elder son, acc. to Soph., 
375 
Poseidon, altar of, 55 
3, and the horse, 715. 
>, two chief attributes of, 711: 
grove of, 1491 
position, adding force to a word, 1173 f., 
1628 
positive and negative joined 397, 935 


ait 


positive verb evolved from negative (Se? 
from ov« @£eor), 1402 ff. 
praying aloud, ancient view of, 131 
prep. added to mporifecOa, etc., 418 f. 
», following its case, 84 
»» Supplied to relat. pron. from ante- 
cedent, 748 f., 937 f. 
prescience, impotent, Greek feeling for, 
1313 f. 
pres. partic. as partic. of imperf., 1565 f. 
» Of attempt (krelver, seeks to kill), 
992 f. 
proleptic use of adjective, 89, 527 f.: 
with art., 1088, 1200, r4gr ff. 
Prometheus, a Titan: altar of, 56 
pronoun assimilated to predicate (ratrny 
é\eEe adda, instead of robro), 88 
»» pers., when omitted, 726, 995 
Aine) referring to persons implied 
in a collective noun (adrods after 
TOAW), 942, 1070 
3» possessive, = objective gen. 
™000s), 332 
» reflexive, 3rd pers. for rst or 2nd, 
852 f. 
» Telat., before two verbs, in a case 
which suits only the first, 424, 467, 
731 
»» Yelat., neut. plur., where one of the 
antecedents is masc. or fem., 1355 
» relat., of pers., evolved from pos- 
sessive pron., 731 
s relat., with causal force (s=érrel 
ov, etc.), 263: (antecedent under- 
stood), 427, 1354 
purity of rivers, etc., claims religious 
care, 471 


” 


(ods 


Q 


questions put to strangers, 205 f., 214 f. 


R 


recitation by Sophocles, alleged, p, xl 
relative clause, verb of, assimilated to 
form of conditional sentence, 926 
»» pron. with optative, 560 f., 778 
repetitions of words, 554, 969, 1406 
Rhea, mother of the gods, 1o71 f. 
rhetorical epanaphora, 5, 610, 1500 f.: 
hypophora, 431: parechesis, 795: 
paronomasia, 1113 f. 
Rhipaean mountains, the, 1248 
rhythm, p. Ix 


Ss 
Salustius, p. 6 in 
self-defence excuses homicide, 548 
Seven against Thebes, the, 1315 f. 
shores, storm-beaten, 1240 f, 


+ . 
a) Wie 


49° 382 
singular, change from plur. to, in address- 


ing Chorus, 175 
singular verb, with nearest of several sub- 


= jects, 8 


ue fig. for height of glory, 381 

South, the, poet. ee for, 1245 ff. 
speech personifie 

spirit, the, more tha the letter, 498 f. 
State, defiled by its ruler’s act, 368 
stoning, death by, 435 

subject to verb understood, 1065 
subjunct. after ézret (lyr.), 1225: after el, 


44 
* ee without dv, 228 f. 
», deliberative, 26, 195, 216, 170 
(3rd pers.) : combined with fut. 
ind., 1254 
», _ prohibitive, with wy, rare in 1st 
pers. sig. 174 
superlat. with whelorov added, 743 { 
synizesis, 939, 946, 964, 1192, 1361, 
1435 f., 1466 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 1500 f. 


T 


Thanatos, 1574 
Thebes, tone of Theseus towards, 919 
Theseus, his early years, 562: his dO)ou, 
564: his character, 1182 f.: his 
descent to Hades, 1593: self- 
control of, 1636 
» - union of Attic communes by, 
69, 297 
Thoricus, 1595 5 f. 
‘Threshold’ of Hades, 1 591, P» XXxili 
13 ‘The Brazen,’ Sf p- XXXV 
Thriasian plain, the, pp. 286 f. 
tmesis, 1689 ff., 1777 fe 


7 “- 
INDICES. 


tombs a stone, etc.. 

torch-light ocession 
trees, Sen with 
tribrach, in 2nd aie 26 


ther, 841 , 
,» substituted for a participial cl 


351 
verse divided between two speakers, : 
652, 722, 820, 1099, 1169, 143 
» ending with art., 351 
ev, 495 


” ” ” 


w 


wallet, the beggar’s, 1262 
washing or heey. ceremonial, 470 

before burial, 1602 f. N 
weeping, Theseus refrains from, 1636 
well of salt water in Erechtheum, 711 
‘white,’ said of places, 670° 
wineless offerings to Furies, 100 


= 
Xerxes, supposed ref. to, 702 


‘ ® 4 . 
youth, the season of, 1229 f. 


Zz 
zeugma of ridévar, 1356 f.: 


1410 
Zeus Morios, 705: 
Horkios, 1767 


of rider Oar, 
1606: 


Chthonios, 
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